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CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  from 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxesto  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
began  in  the  i'2d  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

SECT.  I.— ARTAXERXES  RUINS  THE  FACTION  OF  ARTABA- 
NUS,  AND  THAT  OF  HYSTASPES  HIS  ELDER  BROTHER. 

[A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.] — The  Greek  historians  give  this  prince 
the  surname  of  Longimanus.  Strabo  says,*  it  was  because  his  hands 
Were  so  long  that  when  he  stood  upright  he  could  touch  his  knees  with 
them  ;  but  according  to  Plutarch,t  it  was  because  his  right  hand  was 
longer  than  his  left.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blemish,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  graceful  man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  remark' 
able  for  his  goodness  and  generosity.  He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 
Although  Artaxerxes,+  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  was  delivered  from 
a  dangerous  competitor,  there  still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before 
he  could  establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne ;  one  of 
which  was  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  of  Bactriana  ;  and  the  other 
the  faction  of  Artabanus.     He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans,  who 
soon  assembled  to  reVenge  his  death.  These  and  the  adherents  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian 
nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at  last  entirely  defeated  his 
enemies,  put  to  death  all  who  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took 
an  exemplary  vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  father's 
murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch,  who  had  betrayed 
hira  ;  he  made  him  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  Troughs,  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  following  manner:— He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of 
horse-trough,  §  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every 
part  of  him,  except  his  head,  his  hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at 
holes  made  for  that  purpose,  was  covered  with  another  trough.  In  this 
horrid  situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  case 
of  his  refusal  to  eat.  they  were  forced  down  his  throat :  honey  mixed 
with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with  it 

*  Lib.  XV.  p.  735.  +  In  Artax.  p.  101 1.  J  Ctes.  c.  xxx. 

§  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019. 
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which  by  that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  flies,  especially 
as  he  was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
worms  which  bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The  cri* 
minal  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible  torments. 

Artaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,*  was  powerful 
enough  to  send  an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of 
his  brother,  but  he  was  not  equally  successful  on  this  occasion.  The 
two  armies  engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so  well,  that,  if  he  did 
not  gain  the  victory,  he  at  least  sustained  no  loss  ;  so  that  both  armies 
separated  with  equal  success ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  second 
battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater  army  than  his  brother,  and 
having  besides  the  whole  empire  in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second 
engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party.  By  this  victory  he  secured 
to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire. 

To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne, t  he  removed  from  their  employment 
all  such  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  as  he  suspected  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome,  and  substi- 
tuted others  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
reform  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government. 
By  this  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  and  authority,  together  with  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the 
strongest  support  of  sovereign  power. 

SECT.  II.— THEMISTOCLES  TAKES  REFUGE  WITH 
ARTAXERXES. 

[A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.]— According  toThucydides,  Themistocles 
fled  to  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  :  but  other  authors,  as 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xerxes  his  prede- 
cessor. Dean  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  he  likewise  thinks,  that 
the  Artaxerxes  in  question  is  the  same  with  him  who  is  called  Ahasuerus 
in  Scripture,  and  who  married  Esther  :  but  we  suppose  with  the  learned 
archbishop  Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  who  espoused 
this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  already  declared  more  than  once,  that  I 
would  not  engage  in  controversies  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  with  re- 
gard to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia,  and  the  history  of  Esther, 
I  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these 
occasions. 

We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Admetus,t  king  of  the 
Molossi,  and  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  him  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there  in  peace, 
and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up  ;  threatening,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  carry  their  arms  into  his  country.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling 
to  draw  such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself  and  much  more  to  deliver 
up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of  the  great 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  Themistocles 
wrnt  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  there  embarked 
on  board  a  merchant  ship  which  was  bound  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  pas- 
sengers knew  him.    A  storm  having  carried  this  vessel  D«ir  the  island  of 

♦  Ctes.  c.  xxxi.  +  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54. 

JThucyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  126,  137.  Diod.  1.  xi. 
p.  42,  44.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Themist.  g.  viii.  x. 
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Naros,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent  dangw  to  whieh 
Themistocles  was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  discofer  himself  to  the  pilot 
and  master  of  the  ship  ;  after  which,  by  entreaties  and  menaces,  he  forced 
them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  an  expression  which 
his  father  had  made  use  of,*  when  he  was  very  young,  in  order  to  warn 
him  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people.  They 
were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  His  father  pointing  to  some 
rotten  galleys  that  lay  neglected  on  the  strand,  '  Look  there,'  says  he, 
'  son,  (pointing  to  them)  thus  do  the  peoplt^  treat  their  governors,  when 
they  can  do  no  farther  service.' 

He  arrived  at  Curaae,  a  city  of  iEoiia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  king  of 
Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  two  hundred  talentst 
to  any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  whole  coast  was  covered 
with  people,  who  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled  to  JEg&,  a  little  city 
of  iEolia,  where  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  He  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very  intimate 
with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was  concealed  some 
days  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him,  under  a  strong  guard  to  Susa, 
in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely jealous,  used  to  carry  their  wives  ;  those  who  conducted  him 
telling  every  body  that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a 
courtier  of  great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the 
king  would  admit  him  to  audience,  as  he  had  matters  of  great  importance 
to  communicate  to  him.  The  officer  informed  him  of  a  ceremony  which 
he  knew  was  offensive  to  some  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  king  ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate  before  him. 
'Our  laws,'  says  he,  •  command  us  to  honour  the  king  in  that  manner, 
and  to  worship  him  as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  main- 
tains and  preserves  all  things.'  Themistocles  promised  to  comply.  Being 
admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian 
manner  ;  and  afterwards  rising  up,  '  Great  king.'J  says  he  by  an  inter- 
preter, '  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  who  having  been  banished  by 
the  Greeks,  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum.  I  have 
indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians  ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
I  have  done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salutary  advice  I  have  given 
them  more  than  once  ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  them  more  services  than 
ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now  exert  your  clemency,  or 
display  your  vengeance  ;  by  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  suppliant; 
by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of  Greece' 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  great  sense  and  boldness  ;  but  history  informs  us, 
that  in  company  of  his  friends,  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  good 
fortune,  and  considered  Themistocles"s  arrival  as  a  very  great  happi- 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  1 12. 
t  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  4o,0001.  sterling. 
X  Thucydides  attributes  to  him  very  near  the  same  words  :  but  as  form- 
ing a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  before  he  was  introduced  to  him. 
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ness  ;  that  he  Implored  his  god  Arimanius  always  to  Inspire  his  enemies 
with  such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  thus  to  deprive 
themselves  of  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is  added,  that  when 
this  king  was  asleep,  he  started  up  three  times  through  excess  of  joy, 
and  cried,  '  I  have  got  Themistocles  the  Athenian.' 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords  of  his 
court,  and  commanded  Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  ex- 
pected nothing  but  destruction  ;  especially  after  what  one  of  his  guards, 
upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the  night  before,  even  in  the 
presence-chamber,  just  as  he  had  left  the  king,  '  Thou  serpent  of  Greece, 
thou  compound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our  prince  brings 
th«e  hither  !'  However,  the  serenity  which  appeared  in  the  king's  face 
seemed  to  promise  him  a  favourable  reception.  Themistocles  was  not 
mistaken ;  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a  present  of  two  hundred 
talents,*  which  sum  he  had  promised  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him 
up,  which  consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him 
h"  s  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to  him.  He  afterwards  desired  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could  not 
express  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter, 
he  desired  time  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue ; 
hoping  he  then  should  be  able  to  explain  those  things  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  communicating  to  him,  better  than  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a 
third  person.  It  is  the  same,  says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to  show  the 
figures  and  beauty  of  the  work.  His  request  being  granted,  Themisto- 
cles, in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  made  so  great  a  progress  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  that  he  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the  king  without  the 
help  of  an  interpreter.  This  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks 
of  friendship  and  esteem  ;  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia  ;  gave  him  a  palace  an  equipage  suita- 
ble to  it,  and  settled  a  noble  pension  on  him.  He  used  to  carry  him 
abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and  invited  him  to  every  banquet  and 
entertainment ;  and  sometimes  conversed  privately  with  him,  so  that  the 
lords  of  the  court  grew  jealous  and  uneasy  upon  that  account.  He  even 
presented  him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their  esteem,  and 
received  his  visits.  It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour 
showed  him,  that  by  the  king's  special  order,  Themistocles  was  admitted 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Magi,  and  was  instructed  by 
them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  influence  is  related.  Demaratus  of  Sparta, 
who  was  then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing 
of  him,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry  on  horse- 
back into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  tiara  on  his  head  :  a  ridicu- 
lous vanity !  equally  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  Lacedaemonian  !  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of 
his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king 
restored  him  to  favour. 

♦  Two  hundred  thousand  French  crowns  ;  or,  about  4o,0001.  sterling. 
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In  fine,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Theniistocles  was  so  great,  that  un- 
der the  succeeding  reigns,  in  which  the  aflfairs  of  Persia  were  still  more 
mixed  with  those  of  Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were  desirous  of  en- 
gaging any  Greeic  in  their  service,  they  used  to  declare  expressly  in  their 
letters  that  he  should  be  in  greater  favour  with  thera  than  Themistocles 
had  been  with  king  Artaxerxes. 

It  it  said  also  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  Persia,  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emu- 
lous in  making  their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table  was 
covered  magniflcently — '  Children,  we  should  have  been  ruined,  if  we 
had  not  been  ruined.' 

But  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king's  interest  thatTlie- 
niistocles  should  reside  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be 
ready  on  any  occasion  which  should  present  itself  :  he  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander  ;  and  besides  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  that  city  (which  amounted  to  fifty  talents*  every  year),  had  those 
of  Myus  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him  for  his  maintenance.  One  of  the 
cities  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third  with 
other  provisions.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for  his  furniture  and 
clothes.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  East:  instead 
of  settling  pensions  on  persons  whom  they  rewarded,  they  gave  them 
cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which  under  the  name  of  bread, 
wine,  &c.  were  to  furnish  them  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for 
supporting,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  household  establishment. 
Themistocles  lived  for  some  years  in  Magnesia  in  the  utmost  splendour, 
till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SECT.  III.— A  DOUBLE  VICTORY  GAINED  OVER  THE  PER- 
SIANS, NEAR  THE  RIVER  EURYMEDON.— DEATH  OF 
THEMISTOCLES. 

[A.M.  3533.  Ant.  J.  C.  471.]— The  Athenians  having  lost  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens, t  as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Themistocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  that  loss  by  bestowing 
the  command  of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  wasnot  inferior  to  him  in  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no  honour,  and  presaged 
no  good  to  his  future  conduct.  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athe- 
nian,* who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a  manner,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not 
always  despair  of  a  son.  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his  youth  ;  especially 
when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness  of  heart,  generous  in- 
clinations, and  an  esteem  for  persons  of  merit.  Such  was  the  character 
of  Cimon.  The  ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  having  preju- 
diced the  people  against  him,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ; 
when  being  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with  public  business.  But  Aristides, 
perceiving  through  all  his  faults  that  .he  possessed  many  fine  qualities, 
consoled  him,  inspired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  path  he  should 
take,  instilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by 
the  excellent  instructions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed  for 

*  Fifty  thousand  crowns  ;  or,  about  1 1,2501.  sterling.  +  Diod.  I.  xi. 
p.  45.    Plut.  in  Cim.  p.482,  483.  $  Plut  in  Cim.  p.  480. 
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him  on  all  occasion«,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  appeared.  What 
more  important  service  could  he  have  done  his  country  ! 

Plutarch  observes,*  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his  juvenile  extra- 
vagances, his  conduct  was  in  every  respect  great  and  noble:  and  that  he 
was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to 
Theraistocles  in  prudence  and  sense,  but  that  he  was  more  just  and  vir- 
tuous than  either  of  them;  and  that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them 
in  military  excellence,  he  far  surpassed  them  in  the  practice  of  the  moral 
virtues. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state  if  those  who  excel  in  parti- 
cular professions  would  take  pleasure,  and  make  it  their  duly,  to  fashion 
and  instruct  such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  pregnancy  of  their 
parts  and  goodness  of  disposition.  They  would  thereby  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  their  country  even  after  death,  and  of  perpetuating,  in 
the  person  of  their  pupils,  a  tase  and  inclination  for  true  merit,  and  the 
practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Theraistocles  had  left  his  country,  having 
put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took 
Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of 
Thrace  ;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony 
in  it,  and  sent  ten  thousand  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted  here.t  Boges*  was 
governor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  and 
fidelity  for  his  sovereign  as  have  few  examples.  When  besieged  by  Ci- 
mon and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  ho- 
nourable terms,  and  to  have  retired  to  Asia  with  his  family  and  all  his 
effects.  However,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  do  this  with  honour,  he 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  assaulted  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at  last  in 
the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Stry- 
mon all  the  grold  and  silver  in  the  place  ;  then  causing  fire  to  be  set  to  a 
pile,  and  having  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  afterwards  rushed  into  them 
himself.  The  king  of  Persia  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time 
bewail,  so  surprising  an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens,  indeed, 
might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather  savage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  where  he 
found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  son  of  jEgeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens 
to  that  city,  and  tlitre  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that 
search  should  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his 
galley,  adorned  them  magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  coun- 
try, near  eight  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people  re- 
ceived them  with  the  highest  expressions  of  joy  ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  this  event,  they  instituted  games  in  which  the  tragic 
poets  were  to  try  their  skill,  which  became  very  famous,  and  contributed 
exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama,  by  the  wonderful  emula- 
tion it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces  were  represented  on 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  ISl.  t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.     Plut.  p.  482. 

X  Plutarch  calls  him  Butis.  Herodotus  seems  to  place  this  history  un- 
der Xerxes  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  happened  under  Artaxerxes 
his  successor. 
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the  stage.  For  Sophocles,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  having  brought 
his  first  play  on  the  stage,  the  archon,  who  presided  at  these  games,  ob- 
serving that  there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  spectators,  prevailed 
with  Cimon  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  his  colleagues  (who  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen  one  out  of  each  tribe),  to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize 
was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply  afflicted  jEschylus,  who  till 
then  had  been  considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  that  Athens  be- 
came insupportable  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian  prisoners  in 
Sestus  and  Byzantium  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for 
Cimon,  entreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed 
all  the  captives  (stark  naked)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches 
and  spoils.  The  allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but 
Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the  riches  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and  left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians. 
Cimon  therefore  set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  considered  very  little 
qualified  to  settle  the  distribution  of  prizes:  for  the  allies  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  chains,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks;  whilst  the  Athenians  had  for 
their  share  only  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked,  and  unfit 
for  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of  these  captives  came 
soon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a  very 
high  price  ;  so  that,  with  the  money  arising  from  their  ransom,  Cimon 
had  enough  to  maintain  his  fleet  four  months  ;  besides  a  great  sum  of 
money  which  was  put  into  the  public  treasury,  not  to  mention  what  he 
himself  had  for  his  own  share.  He  afterwards  used  to  take  exceeding 
pleasure  in  relating  this  adventure  to  his  friends. 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,*  as  Gorgias  the  rhetorican  has 
happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but  strong  and  elegant  words.  'Cimon,' 
says  he,  '  amassed  riches,  only  to  use  them  ;  and  he  employed  them  so 
as  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour.  We  may  here  perceive  (by  the  way) 
what  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens  ; 
and  with  what  justice  TertuUian  defined  a  pagan,  how  perfect  soever  he 
might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  animal,  '  animal  glorise.'  The  gardens 
and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in 
general ;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleased.  His 
table  was  daily  covered  in  a  frugal  but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely 
different  from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few 
persons  of  great  distinction  are  admitted  ;  and  which  are  covered  merely 
to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste.  That  of  Cimon  was 
plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received  at  it  with- 
out distinction.  In  thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever 
had  the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an 
inexhaustible  fund,  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  but  for  the 
wants  of  his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great  number  of  citizens  ; 
demonstrating,  by  this  conduct,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich 
men  the  true  use  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  slip 
privately  a  piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and 

*  Plut.  in  Clm.  p.  4S4.   Cornel.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  iv.    Atheu.  1.  xii.  p.  533. 
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»o  give  clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often  buried 
such  persons  as  had  not  left  money  enough  behind  thwn  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  funeral ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  which 
Plutarch  does  not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  manner  to  gain 
credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  purchase  their  voices  ;  since  we  find  him 
on  all  occasions,  declaring  for  the  contrary  faction,  that  is  in  favour  of 
such  citizens  as  were  most  considerable  for  their  wealth  or  authority. 

Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of  his  time  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  public,  he  was  always  incor- 
ruptible, and  his  hands  were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the  smallest 
present ;  and  he  continued,  during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  speak,  but 
to  act  gratuitously,  and  withont  the  least  view  of  interest,  whatever  he 
thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Cimon  united  sound 
sense,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius 
and  characters  of  men.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money  in  which 
each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
ships.  Several  among  them,  who,  ever  since  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were 
studious  of  nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied  themselves  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  war,  chose  to  furnish  their  quota  in  money  rather  than  in 
men,  and  left  to  the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning  with  soldiers  and 
rowers  the  ships  they  were  obliged  to  furnish.  The  other  generals,  who 
had  no  forecast  and  penetration  into  the  future,  gave  such  of  the  allies  as 
acted  in  this  manner  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for  obliging  them 
to  observe  the  treaty  literally.  But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted  in  a 
quite  different  manner,  and  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  they 
chose  ;  plainly  perceiving  that  the  allies  instead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
warlike  in  the  field,  would  insensibly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit 
for  nothing  but  husbandry  and  trade  ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by  exercis- 
ing the  oar,  and  having  arms  in  their  hands  perpetually,  would  be  more 
and  more  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  daily  increase  in  power. 
What  Cimon  had  foreseen  happened  ;  these  very  people  purchased  them- 
selves masters  at  their  own  expence  ;  so  that  they  who  before  had  been 
companions  and  allies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  8534.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.] — No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great 
a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  Cimon.* 
After  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them 
time  to  take  breath  ;  but  sailed  immediately  after  them  with  a  fleet  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  ships,  took  their  strongest  cities,  and  brought 
over  all  their  allies  ;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left 
in  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  Still  pursuing  his  point,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much  stronger  than  his  own. 
It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  ships,  supported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast. 
It  was  soon  put  to  flight,  and  more  than  two  hundred  sail  were  taken, 
besides  those  that  were  sunk.  A  great  number  of  the  Persians  had  left 
their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  join  their  land  army, 

♦  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485—497.     Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  45—47- 
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which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was  very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  descent  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  ;  and  to  lead  on  troops,  which  were  already  fatigued 
by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces  much  superior  in  number.  How- 
ever Cimon  finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the  barba- 
rians, thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greatly  animated  with  their  first  success.  Accordingly  he  landed,* 
and  marched  them  directly  against  the  barbarians,  who  waited  resolutely 
for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first  onset  with  much  valour  ;  how- 
ever, being  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  fled.  A  great  slaughter  en- 
sued, and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and  immensely  rich  spoils  were 
taken.  Cimon  having,  in  one  day,  gained  two  victories,  which  almost 
equalled  those  of  Salamis  and  Platteae  ;  to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet 
a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four  Phoenician  ships,  which  were  coming 
from  Cyprus  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed.  They  were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
were  killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon,  after  these  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  ; 
and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in  beauti- 
fying the  city.  The  riches  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  noblest  uses  when  they  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ;  and 
reflect  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended  them  in 
building  magnificent  palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one  time  or  other 
devolve  to  strangers  ;  whereas  works,  built  for  public  use,  are  his  pro- 
perty, in  some  measure,  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. It  is  well  known  that  such  embellishments  in  a  cityt  give  infinite 
pleasure  to  the  people,  who  are  always  struck  with  works  of  this  kind  ; 
and  this,  as  Plutarch  observes  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  lawful  methods  of  acquiring  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem. 

The  year  following,^  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont ;  and 
having  driven  the  Persians  out  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which 
they  had  made  themselves  masters,  he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Athenians,  though  he  himself  had  more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father 
had  been  its  sovereign.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  island 
of  Thasus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated  their  fleet. 
They  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and 
fury.  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
enemies,  from  whom  they  had  the  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a 
law§  that  the  first  man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death.  The  siege  m  as  carried  on 
three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  calamities  of 
\»ar  with  the  same  obstinacy.  The  women  were  no  less  inflexible  than 
the  men  ;  for  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for  their  military  engines, 
all  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  applied 
it  to  that  purpose.  The  city  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by 
famine,  which  daily  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  Hege- 

*  We  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  long  boats  in  making  a 
landing ;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that  as  their  galleys  were 
flat-bottomed,  they  ran  into  shore  without  any  difficulty. 

+  Plut.  de  gerend.  rep.  p.  818.  J  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  4S7.      Thucyd. 

1.  J.  p.  66,  67.    Died.  1.  xi.  p.  63.  §  Polyaen.  Str.  1.  ii. 
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torldes  a  Thrasian,  deeply  afflicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of  bi> 
fellow-citizens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
preservation  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  put  a  halter  round  his  neck, 
and  presenting  himself  to  the  assembly,  '  Countrymen,'  says  he,  '  do  with 
me  as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare  me  if  you  judge  proper  ;  but  let  my 
death  save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevail  with  you  to  abolish  the 
cruel  law  you  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare.'  The  Thra- 
sians,  struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but  would  not  suffer  it 
to  cost  so  generous  a  citizen  his  life.  They  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Athenians,  who  spared  their  lives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Tlirace,  he 
seized  on  all  the  gold  mines  in  that  quarter,  and  subdued  every  part  of 
that  country  as  far  as  Macedonia,  He  might  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom;  and,  in  all  probability,  could  have  easily  possessed 
himself  of  part  of  it,  had  he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.  And 
indeed,  for  his  neglect  in  this  point,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  ho  was  pro- 
secuted, as  having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Macedonians  and  of 
Alexander  their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all  temptations 
of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in  the  clearest  light. 

[A.  M.  3538.  Ant.  J.  C.  466.]  The  conquests  of  Cimon  and  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,*  which  increased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great 
uneasiness.  To  prevent  the  consequences,  he  resolved  to  send  Themis- 
toclesinto  Attica,  with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly  proposed  it  to  him. 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side, 
the  remembrance  of  the  favours  which  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him  ; 
the  positive  assurances  he  had  given  that  monarch,  to  serve  him  with 
the  utmost  zeal  on  all  occasions  ;  the  urgency  of  the  king,  who  claimed 
his  promise  ;  all  these  considerations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the 
commission.  On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  in- 
justice and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banish  from  his 
mind  ;  his  strong  reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former  laurels  and 
mighty  achievements  by  so  ignominious  a  step  ;  perhaps  too,  the  fear 
of  being  unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be  opposed  by  excel- 
lent generals,  and  particularly  by  Cimon,  who  hitherto  had  been  as  suc^ 
cessful  as  valiant;  these  different  reflections  would  not  suffer  him  to 
declare  against  his  country,  in  an  enterprise  which,  whether  successful 
or  not,  could  not  but  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  these  inward  struggles,  he  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,+  as  the  only  method  he  could  devise  not  to  be  wanting 
in  the  duty  which  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made 
the  prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited 
all  his  friends  ;  when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last  fare- 
well of  them,  lie  drank  bull's  blood;  or,  according  to  others,  swallowed 
a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in  this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore 
and  five  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic,  or  the  command  of  the  armies.  When  the  king 
was  told  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death, J  he  esteemed  and  admired 
him  still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends  and  domestics. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  pag.  92.    Plut.  in  Themist.  pag.  127. 
+  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  himself.  ♦  Cic.  de  Senec.  n.  72. 
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But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themlstocles  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  de- 
sign that  he  meditated,  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnesians  erected 
a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  general  in  the  public  square, 
and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  near  six  hundred 
years  after,  and  his  tomb  was  still  standing. 

Atticus,*  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  entitled  Brutus,  refutes, 
in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  wri- 
ters ascribe  toTheraistocles,  as  related  above  ;  pretending  that  the  whole 
is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who  on  the  bare  rumour  that  this 
great  man  died  by  poison,  had  of  themselves  added  all  the  other  parti- 
culars to  embellish  the  story,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  very  dry 
and  uninteresting.  He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that  judicious 
historian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almost  contemporary  with  Themls- 
tocles. This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a  report  had  prevailed,  that  this 
general  had  poisoned  himself;  however,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a 
natural  death,  and  that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  secretly  to  Athens, 
where,  in  Pausanias's  time, J  his  mausoleum  was  standing  near  the  great 
harbour.    This  account  seems  much  more  probable  than  the  other., 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever 
produced.  He  had  a  great  soul,  and  invincible  courage,  which  was  even 
inflamed  by  danger  ;  was  fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which 
sometimes  his  patriotism  would  temper  and  allay,  but  which  sometimes 
carried  him  too  far ;  his  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that  immediately 
suggested  whatever  course  it  was  most  necessary  to  pursue  ;  in  fine,  he 
had  a  sagacity  and  penetration  that  revealed  to  him,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies  ;  and  caused  him  to  adopt  long 
beforehand  the  several  measures  which  were  requisite  to  disconcert  them, 
and  inspire  him  with  great,  noble,  bold,  extensive  views  with  regard  to 
the  honour  of  his  country.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  the  heart 
were,  however,  wanting  in  him,  I  mean  probity,  sincerity,  equity,  and 
good  faith  :  nor  was  he  altogether  free  from  suspicions  of  avarice,  which 
is  a  great  blemish  in  the  character  of  a  statesman. 

Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action  are  related  of  him, J 
which  speak  a  great  and  disinterested  soul.  His  daughter  being  asked 
of  him  in  marriage,  he  preferred  an  honest  poor  man  to  a  rich  one  of  an 
indiflFerent  character  ;  and  gave  for  his  reason,  '  That  in  the  choice  of  a 
son-in-law,  he  would  much  sooner  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  merit.' 

SECT.  IV.— THE   REVOLT   OF   THE    EGYPTIANS   AGAINST 
PERSIA.  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

[A.  M.  3544.  Ant.  J.  C.  460.]  The  Egyptians,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
free  themselve  from  a  foreign  yoke  which  was  insupportable  to  them, 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes.§  and  made  luarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  their 
king.  They  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  Athenians,  who  having  at 
that  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  accepted 
the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt ;  judg- 
ing this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

♦  Brnt.  n.  42.  43.        +  Lib.  i.  p.  1.  t  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  121. 

^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68,  et  71,  72.    Ctes.  c.  32—35.  Diod.  1.  x.  p.  54—59. 
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[A.  M.  3W5.  Ant,  J.  C.  4.59.]  Advice  beinj?  brought  Artaxerxes  of 
this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  re- 
solved to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels.  But  his  friends  advising 
him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that  expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Achsemenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being  arrived  in  Egypt, 
encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  During  this  interval, 
the  Athenians  having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  destroyed  or 
taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  went  up  that  river,  landed  their  forces  under 
the  command  of  Charitimis  their  general:  and  having  joined  Inarus  and 
his  Egyptians,  they  charged  Achaemenes,  -and  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  that  Persian  general  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  sel- 
diers  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither  the  con- 
querors pursued  them,  and  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
quarters  of  the  city  :  but  the  Persians  having  fortified  themselves  in  the 
third,  called  the  white  wall,  which  was  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
three,  they  were  besieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  made 
a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  last  delivered  by  the  forces 
sent  to  their  aid. 

[A.  M.  354<3.  Ant.  J.  C.  458.]  Artaxerxes,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
his  army,  and  how  much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it ;  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  hinder  them  from  acting  against 
him,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war  against  the  Athenians.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians having  rejected  the  oflFer,  their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  ar- 
dour, and  accordingly  he  gave  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  the  command 
of  the  forces  destined  against  Egypt.  [A.  M.  3547.  Ant.  J.  C.  457.]  These 
generals  immediately  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equip* 
ped,  which  was  not  till  the  next  year.  [A.  M.  354S.  Ant.  J.  C.  4.5f5.]  Ar- 
tabazus then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and  sailed  towards  the 
Nile,  whilst  Megabyzus,  at  the  head  of  the  land  array,  marched  towards 
Memphis.  He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Ina- 
rus. All  the  forces  on  both  sides  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus 
was  entirely  defeated ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  suffered 
most  in  this  slaughter. 

After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Megabyzus,  retreated 
with  the  Athenians,  and  such  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  ; 
and  reached  Byblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopilis,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of  these  arms,  where  it  was  secured 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half 
in  this  island. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and 
was  reunited  to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes,  except  Arayrteas,  who  had  still 
a  small  party  in  the  fens,  where  he  long  supported  himself,  through  the 
difficulty  the  Persians  found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

[A.  M.  3550.  Ant.  J.  C.  454.]  The  siege  of  Propositis  was  still  car- 
rying on.  The  Persians  finding  that  they  made  no  progress  by  the  usual 
methods  of  attack,  because  they  had  to  deal  with  persons  who  were  not 
deficient  either  in  courage  or  skill  to  defend  themselves,  had  recourse  to 
an  extraordinary  expedient,  which  soon  produced  what  fore*  had  not 
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been  able  to  efifect.  The  turned  the  course,  by  diflferent  canals,  of  that 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  tlie  Athenians  lay,  and  by  tliat  means  opened 
themselves  a  passage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the  island.  luarus, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost  capitulated  with  Megabyzus  for  himself,  for  all 
his  Egyptians  and  about  fifty  Athenians,  and  surrendered  upon  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
which  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hold  out  longer  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  drawing  up  in  order 
of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
they  could,  in  imitation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  refused  to  yield,  and 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The  Persians  hearing  they  had 
taken  so  desperate  a  resolution,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  attack 
them.  A  peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise  that  they 
should  all  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and  have  free  passage  to  their 
native  country  eitlier  by  sea  or  land.  They  accepted  these  conditions, 
put  the  conquerors  in  possession  of  Byblos  and  of  the  whole  island,  and 
went  by  land  to  Cyrene,  wliere  they  embarked  for  Greece  :  but  most  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sustained  on  this  occasion. 
Another  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged 
countrymen,  sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile  (just  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  surrendered)  to  disengage  them,  not  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  instant  they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at 
sea,  followed  them  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilst  the  army  disharged 
showers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  only  a  few  ships 
escaped,  which  opened  themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
all  the  rest  were  lost.  Thus  ended  the  fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to 
the  Persian  empire,  and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year.  [A.M.  3-350.  Ant.  J. C.  4-54.] 
But  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with  the  most  un- 
happy fate. 

SECT,  v.— INARUS  IS  DELIVERED  UP  TO  THE  KING'S 
MOTHER,  CONTRARY  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREA- 
TY  THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MEGABYZUS,  WHO  REVOLTS. 

[A.  M.  3556.  Ant.  J.  C.  448.]  Artaxerxes,  after  having  for  five  years 
refused  to  gratify  tlie  request  of  his  mother,*  who  daily  importuned  him 
to  put  Inarus  and  the  Athenians  who  had  been  taken  with  him  into  her 
hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Achaemenes 
her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  solicitations.  But  how  blind,  how  barba- 
rously weak,  must  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through  the  most  solemn 
engagements  merely  through  complaisance  ;  who  (deaf  to  remorse)  vio- 
lated the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  offending  a  most  unjust  mother. 
This  inhuman  princess,  without  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  caused 
Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  tiie  rest.  Megabyzus  was  in 
the  deepest  affliction  on  that  account ;  for  as  he  had  promised  that  no  in- 
jury should  be  done  them,  the  dishonour  reflected  principally  on  him. 
He  therefore  left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was  go- 

*    Ctes.  c.  XXXV. — xl. 
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vernor ;  and  his  discontent  was  so  grest,  that  he  raised  an  array  and  re- 
volted openly. 

[A.  M.  3557.  Ant.  J.  C.  447.]  The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  the  court,  against  him  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Megabyzus  engaged  Osiris,  wounded  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osi- 
ris, Megabyzus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were 

cured. 

A.  M.  3658.  Ant.  J.  C.  446.]  The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another 
army  against  him,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to 
Atarius  the  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon.  This  general  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  also  was  defeated  and  put  to 
flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained  as  signal  a  victory  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms,  sent  his 
brother  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyzus, 
with  several  other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  him  to  return 
to  his  allegiance.  They  succeeded  in  their  negociation  ;  the  king  par- 
doned him,  and  he  returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion  raising  himself  on  his  hinder  feet 
was  going  to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabyzus  seeing  the  danger  he 
was  in,  and  fired  with  zeal  and  affection  for  his  sovereign,  hurled  a  dart 
at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he 
had  affronted  him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabyzus's 
head  to  be  struck  off.  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and  Amestris  his  mother, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  change  this  sen- 
tence into  perpetual  banishment.  Megabyzus  was  therefore  sent  to  Cyrta, 
a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  there  :  however, 
five  years  after,  disguising  himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and 
returned  to  Susa,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 
he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  continued  so  till  his  death,  which  happened 
some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Megabyzus  was 
extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  abilities  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  ge- 
neral. Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him  :  but  it  is  of 
dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too 
many  obligations  to  him.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Megabyzus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes  should  have 
been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired  with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his 
court,  merely  because,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  he  had  wounded  the  beast 
they  were  pursuing  before  him  !  Can  any  thing  be  so  weak  ?  And  is  this 
placing  the  point  of  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king?  Nevertheless, 
history  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, from  some  expressions  of  Plutarch,*  that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed 
of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he 
made  some  kind  of  public  atonement  for  it :  for,  according  to  this  author, 
he  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with 
the  king,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at  the  beast,  if  op- 
portunity should  offer  ;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  Per- 
sian monarch  who  granted  such  a  permission. 

•  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  173. 
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SECT.    VI.  — ARTAXERXES     SENDS     EZRA,    AND    AFTER- 
WARDS NEHEMIAH,  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  re- 
late in  a  few  words,  what  events  happened  among  the  people  of  God, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  history  of  that  prince. 

[A.  M.  3537.  Ant.  J.  C.  467.]  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  Ezra  obtained  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors  an  ample 
commission,*  empowering  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews 
as  would  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment and  religion,  and  to  regulate  both  agreeably  to  their  own  laws, 
Ezra  was  descended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nabuchodonosor,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  command.  Ezra  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and  was 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great  knowledge 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  on  account  of  which  it  is  said  of  him,  '  That  he  was 
very  ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  was  given  by  the  God  of  Israel. t 
He  set  out  from  Babylon  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king,  his 
courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Babylon,  had  put  into  his 
bands  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priests 
upon  his  arrival  at  Jeresalem.  It  appears  by  the  commission  which  Ar- 
taxerxes  gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God  of 
Israel,  as  in  commanding  his  ofBcers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things 
necessary  for  their  worship,  he  adds,  '  Let  all  things  be  performed  after 
the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the  most  high  God,  that  wrath  come  not 
upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  son.'|  This  commission,  as  I  ob- 
served, empowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Jews, 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  Moses;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to 
punish  evil-doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons  and  confiscating 
their  possessions,  but  also  by  sending  them  into  banishment,  and  even 
sentencing  them  to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  should  commit. 
Such  was  the  power  with  which  Ezra  was  invested,  and  which  he  exer- 
cised faithfully  during  thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  com- 
mission from  the  Persian  court. 

[A.  M.  3550.  Ant.  J.  C.454..]  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew,  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  piety,§  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Artaxerxes. 
This  was  a  very  considerable  employment  in  the  Persian  court,  because 
of  the  privilege  annexed  to  it,  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and 
of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favourable  moments.  How- 
ever, neither  this  exalted  station,  nor  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that 
land  of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  an- 
cestors, nor  their  religion  :  neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal  for 
the  other,  were  abated ;  and  his  heart  was  still  in  Zion.  Some  Jews  who 
were  come  from  Jerusalem  having  informed  him  of  the  sad  state  of  that 
city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereby  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies  and  the  scorn  of 
their  neighbours  ;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  one  of  his  piety. 

♦  Ezra,  vii.  &c.     t  1  Esdras,  viii.  3.     +  lb.  viii.  21.    §  Nehem.  c.i.  &  ii. 
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One  day  as  he  was  waiting  upon  tlie  king,  the  latter  observing  an  Un- 
usual air  of  melancholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  asked  him  the  cause 
of  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tendernt-ss  of  heart  rarely  found 
in'  those  of  his  high  rank,  which  nevertheless  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  most  shining  qualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  calamitous  state  of  his  country;  owned  that  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  grief;  and  humbly  entreated  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  kings  of  Persia,  his  pre- 
decessors, had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately  caused  a  decree  to  be 
drawn  up  that  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt ;  and 
Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judsea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in 
execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  ordered  a  body  of 
horse,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  distinction,  to  escort  him  thither.  He 
likewise  writ  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in  forwarding  the  work 
for  which  he  was  sent.  This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  com- 
mission with  incredible  zeal  and  activity. 

It  is  from  this  decree  enacted  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the 
beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Daniel,*  after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  to  be  put  to  death. 
I  shall  here  insert  the  whole  prophecy  but  without  giving  the  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  it  may  be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  this 
history  : — 

'  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  con- 
sider the  vision.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
Most  Holy.  Know,  therefore,  and  understand,  that  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks : 
the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times. 
And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for 
himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood ;  and 
unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall  con- 
firm the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  over- 
spreading of  abominations,  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  con- 
summation, and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate. 't 

When  Ezra  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore  religion  to 
its  ancient  purity,  he  arranged  the  books  of  Scripture  in  their  proper 
order,  revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the  ancient  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  people  of  God,  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
which  was  finished  by  Nehemiah.J  With  their  books  ends  the  long  his- 
tory which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came  after  him 

*  Dan.  ix.  23—27.  t  Ibid.  J  Bossuet's  Universal  History. 
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continued  in  a  regular  series,  till  tho  repairing^  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest 
oTthe  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilst 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work, 
Herodotus,  whom  profane  authors  call  the  father  of  history,  began  to 
write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the  first  author  of  the  Grecian  his- 
tory ;  and  when  it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Herodotus  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  his  history  ;  for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of 
such  nations  only  as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and 
grandeur  ;  so  that  as  Judiea  was  then  but  just  risiag  from  its  rains,  it 
did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that  people. 

SECT.  VII.— CHARACTER  OF  PERICLES. 

I  now  return  to  Greece.  Since  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and 
the  death  of  Aristides  (the  exact  time  of  which  is  not  known),  two  citi- 
zens, Cimon  and  Pericles,  divided  all  influence  and  authority  in  Athens, 
Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter. As  he  will  make  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  following  history, 
it  is  of  importance  to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  manner  he 
had  been  educated,  and  his  scheme  and  method  of  government. 

Pericles  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as  father's  side,  from  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens.*  His  father  Xanthip- 
pus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  married 
Agarista,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistratidae  or  descendants 
of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  and  established  a  popular  government  in 
Athens.  Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he  had  form- 
ed of  engaging  in  state  aflfairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  parti- 
cularly Anaiagoras  of  Clazomene,  surnamed  the  '  Intelligence,'  from  his 
being  the  first,  as  we  are  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the 
formation  and  government  of  the  universe,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philo- 
sophers, nor  to  a  fatal  necessity,  but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who  dis- 
posed and  governed  all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion  sub- 
sisted long  before  his  time  ;  but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger  light  than 
all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and  from  principles. 
Anaxagoras  thoroughly  instructed  his  pupil  in  that  part  of  philosophy 
which  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  therefore  called  physics. +  This 
study  gave  him  a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul,  which  raised  him  above 
an  infinite  number  of  vulgar  prejudices  and  vain  practices  generally  ob- 
served in  his  time ;  which,  in  affairs  of  state  and  military  enterprises, 
often  disconcerted  the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated 
them  by  scrupulous  delays,  authorised  and  covered  with  the  specious  veil 
of  religion.  These  were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times 
dreadful  phaenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else  omens  and 
presages ;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judiciary  astrology.    The 

♦  Plut.  in  vit.  Pericl.  p.  153—156. 
+  The  ancients,  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call  physics 
and  metaphysics  ;  the  latter  of  which  implies  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  as  God  and  spirits  ;   and  the  former,  that  of  bodies. 
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knowledf^e  of  nature,  free  from  the  groveling  and  weak  superstition  to 
whicli  ignorance  gives  birth,  inspired  him,  says  Plutarch,  with  a  well- 
grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended  with  a  strength  of  mind  that 
was  immovable,  and  a  calm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from 
them.  Although  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not  how- 
ever devote  himself  to  it  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman  ;  and  he 
had  so  much  power  over  himself  (a  very  difficult  thing)  as  to  prescribe  to 
himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  because  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  most  necessary  instrument  of  all  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  conducting  and  governing  the  people,  was  eloquence.  And, 
indeed,  those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free  state  like  that  of  Athens, 
were  sure  of  reigning  in  the  assemblies,  engrossing  suffrages,  determine 
ing  affairs,  and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  object,  and  to  the 
mark  to  which  all  his  other  improvements,  as  well  as  whatsover  he  had 
learnt  from  Anaxagoras,  were  directed  ;  suffusing,  to  borrow  Plutarch's 
expression,  over  the  study  of  philosophy  the  dye  of  rhetoric  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discouse, 
heightened  the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with  the  colouring  and 
graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so  much  time  on  this 
study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded  his  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,  his 
contemporaries,  used  to  say,  that  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated 
all  Greece  ;  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence.  It  had  those  piercing  and 
lively  strokes  that  reach  the  inmost  soul ;  and  his  discourse  left  always 
an  irresistible  incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
tors. He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  strength  ;  and  Cicero  ob- 
serves, that  at  the  very  time  he  opposed,  with  the  greatest  tenaciousness, 
the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even 
severity  itself,  and  the  kind  of  harshness  with  which  he  spoke  against  the 
flatterers  of  the  people,  popular.  There  was  no  resisting  the  solidity 
of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  words ;  whence  it  was  said,  that 
the  goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  And, 
indeed,  as  Thucydides,*  his  rival  and  adversary,  was  one  day  asked, 
whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the  best  wrestler  : — '  Whenever,'  says  he, 
'  I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he  affirms  the  contrary,  in  such  strong  and  for- 
cible terms,  that  he  persuades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throw  him, 
though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the  ground.'  Nor  was  he  less  pru- 
dent and  reserved  than  strong  and  vehement  in  his  speeches  ;  and  it  is  re- 
lated, that  he  never  spoke  in  public  till  after  he  had  besought  the  gods 
not  to  suffer  any  expression  to  drop  from  him,  either  incongruous  to  his 
subject,  or  offensive  to  the  people.  Whenever  he  was  to  appear  in  the 
assembly,  before  he  came  out  of  his  house  he  used  to  say  to  himself — 
'  Remember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men  born  in  the 
arms  of  liberty  ;  to  Greeks,  to  Athenians.t 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to  historians 
used,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  to 
attain  to  a  perfection  in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  per- 

•  Not  the  historian.  +  Plut.  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  620. 
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sons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  stale;  and  a  just  cen- 
sure of  those,  who,  disregarding  whatever  is  called  study  and  learnings, 
bring  into  those  employments  (upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge 
or  experience)  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  self-sufficiency,  and  a  rash  bold- 
ness in  deciding.  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he  shows,*  that  it  is  to 
statesmen  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  himself  preferably 
to  any  other  class  of  men  (because  in  instructing  them,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  teaches  whole  cities  and  republics),  verifies  his  assertion  from  the 
example  of  the  greatest  men  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this 
help  from  philosophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught  by 
Anaxagoras ;  Dion  of  Syracuse  by  Plato;  many  princes  of  Italy  by 
Pythagoras  ;  Cato,  the  famous  censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where 
Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose;  and  lastly,  the  famous  Scipio, 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept  Panaetius  the  philosopher  near 
his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was.  to  study  thoroughly 
the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the 
secret  springs  which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in  motion  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  to  act  for  acquiring  their  confi- 
dence ;  for  it  was  in  that  principally  that  the  great  men  among  the  an- 
cients used  to  make  their  skill  and  politics  consist.  He  found  by  the  re- 
flections he  had  made  on  the  several  transactions  of  his  time,  that  the 
predominant  passions  of  this  people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny, 
and  a  strong  love  of  liberty,  which  inspired  them  with  sentiments  of  fear, 
jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for 
their  birth,  their  personal  merit,  their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that 
of  their  friends.  He  not  only  was  very  like  Pisistratus,  with  regard  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  he  also  resem- 
bled him  very  much  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his  whole  air  and  man- 
ner ;  and  he  observed,  that  the  oldest  of  the  Athenians  who  had  seen  the 
tyrant,  were  prodigiously  struck  at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was 
very  rich,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  had  very  power- 
ful friends.  To  prevent,  therefore,  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first  shunned  public  business,  which  re- 
quired a  constant  attendance  in  the  city  ;  and  was  solely  intent  upon  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  war  and  dangers. 

But  when  he  saw  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and  Cimon 
engaged  almost  continually  in  foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece  ;  he 
began  to  appear  in  public  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the  people,  but  not  cut  of  inclina- 
tion, for  he  was  far  from  affecting  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  sus- 
picions of  his  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  influence  and  authority  of  Cimon,  who  had  joined 
with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way  of  life  ;  and 
assumed,  in  all  things,  the  character  of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in 
aflFairs  of  government,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when  he  was  going  either  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  or  to  the  council.    He  on  a  sudden  left  ofi"  going 

*  Plut.  p.  777. 
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to  banquets,  assemblies,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind,  which  fte  had 
used  to  frequent ;  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  presided  in  the  ad- 
ministration, he  was  never  seen  to  go  to  supper  with  his  friends,  except 
once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

He  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and  inconstant,  com- 
monly disregard  those  who  are  always  in  their  sight;*  and  that  too 
strong  a  desire  to  please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  importunate  ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  such  a  behaviour  was  very  prejudicial  to  The- 
mistocles.  To  avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assem- 
blies ;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
make  himself  desired ;  and  to  preserve  such  an  ascendant  over  their  minds 
as  might  be  always  new,  and  not  worn  and  in  a  manner  withered  by  an 
over-great  assiduity  ;  wisely  reserving  himself  for  great  and  important 
occasions.  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,t  who,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  according  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself  in 
great  events  alone  ;  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less  importance  to 
subaltern  deities  ;  and,  indeed,  Pericles  used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs 
by  his  friends,  and  by  certain  orators  that  were  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 

Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  application  to  gain  the 
favour  and  esteem  of  the  people,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and 
influence  of  Cimon.J  However,  he  could  not  equal  the  magnificence  and 
liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  such  largesses  as  appear  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  do 
they  differ  from  our  customs  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  impossible  for 
him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expe- 
dient (in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace),  no  less  effectual  per- 
haps, but  certainly  not  so  legitimate  and  honourable.  He  was  the  first 
who  caused  the  conquered  lands  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens  ;  who 
distributed  among  them  the  public  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their 
games  and  shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public  employments  ;  so 
that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  procure 
them  a  place  at  the  games  ;  as  for  their  attendance  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  fatal  this 
unhappy  policy  was  to  the  republic,  and  how  many  evils  it  drew  after  it. 
For  these  new  regulations,  besides  draining  the  public  treasury,  gave 
the  people  a  fondness  for  expense  and  a  dissolute  turn  of  mind  ;  whereas 
they  before  were  sober  and  modest,  and  contented  themselves  with  getting 
a  livelihood  by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchi- 
cal power  under  a  republican  form  of  government ;  moulding  the  citizens 
into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all 
their  assemblies  ;  and,  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any  other 
difference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  than  that  the  one  exercised  a 
tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his 
eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very  great  progress  under  Anaxagoras. 
This  credit  and  authority,  enormous  as  it  was,  could  not  yet  restrain 
the  comic  writers  from  throwing  out  against  him  many  very  severe  strokes 

*  Plut.  de  sui.  laude,  p.- 441.  t  Plut.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  811. 
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of  satire  in  tiie  theatres;  and  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets 
who  censured  Pericles  with  so  much  boldness,  were  ever  punished,  or 
even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  through 
prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  this  licentiousness  of 
the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets;  that  he  might  amuse  and  content  the 
people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their  discovering  that 
they  really  were  enslaved. 

Pericles,  the  more  to  strengthen  his  own  influence,  engaged  in  a  design 
no  less  hazardous  than  bold.*  He  resolved  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  because  he 
had  never  been  elected  either  Archon,t  Thesraotheta  king  of  the  sacrifices, 
nor  Polemarch.  These  were  different  employments  in  the  republic,  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot;  and  none  but  those  who 
had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus. 
Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimoii's  absence,  set  Ephialtes,  who  was 
his  creature,  at  work  clandestinely  ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  lessening 
the  power  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the  no- 
bility consisted.  The  people,  emboldened  and  supported  by  so  power- 
ful a  faction,  subverted  all  the  fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs  ;  ' 
took  from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very  few, 
and  such  only  as  were  of  little  consequence,  and  made  themselves  abso- 
lute masters  of  all  the  tribunals.  '"' 

Cimon,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  see  the  dignity  of  the 
senate  trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  work  to  re- 
store it  to  its  pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  same 
form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clisthenes.  But  now  his  enemies 
began  to  exclaim  and  excite  the  people  against  him;  reproaching  him, 
among  many  other  things,  for  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Cimon  had  himself  given  some  room  for  this  reproach,  by  his  not 
paying  sufBcient  regard  to  the  Athenian  delicacy :  for,  in  speaking  to 
them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedsemonia;  and  whenever  he  censured 
their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to  cry,  '  The  Spartans  do  not  act 
in  this  manner.'  Such  expressions  as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  an  event,  in  which  he  nevertheless  had 
no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  tlieir  utmost  detestation. 

SECT.  VIII.— AN    EARTHQUAKE   IN    SPARTA.— INSURREC- 
TION OF  THE  HELOTS. 

[A.  M.  3534.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.]— In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  there  happened  the  most  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that 
had  ever  been  known. J  In  several  places  the  country  was  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  ;  Taygetus,  and  other  mountains,  were  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions ;  many  of  their  summits  being  torn  away,  came  tumbling  down  ;  and 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p.  488. 
t  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment, the  supreme  authority  was  at  last  invested  in  nine  magistrates, 
called  Archons,  and  lasted  but  one  year.  One  was  called  Rex,  another 
Polemarchus,  a  third  Archon,  and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the 
head  of  the  rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year  ;  and  six  Thesmothetee, 
who  presided  immediately  over  the  laws  and  decrees. 
X  Pint,  in  Cim.  p.  488,  489. 
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the  whole  city  was  laid  In  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten 
the  calamity,  the  Helots,  who  were  slaves  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  look- 
ing upon  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew 
up  and  down  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had  escaped  the 
earthquake :  but  finding  them  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
by  the  prudent  foresight  of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  them  round 
him,  they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  commenced  that  very 
day  open  war,  having  entered  into  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians,  who  at  that  time 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens  to  implore  suc- 
cours ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Ephialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be 
no  way  adviseable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival 
of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  left  in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of 
Sparta  thereby  humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon  being  struck  with  horror 
at  these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country  ;  declaring,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  improper  '  to  leave  Greece  lame 
of  one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without  a  counterpoise  :'  the  people  came 
into  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a  succour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Atheas 
might  indeed  be  considered  as  tlie  two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood  ;  so 
that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  Greece  would  be  inevitably  crippled. 
It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were  so  elate  with  their  grandeur, 
and  were  become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  that  they  wanted  a  curb  to 
check  their  impetuosity  ;  and  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state 
being  the  only  one  that  was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  head- 
strong disposition  of  the  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  four  thousand  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  powerful  influence  which  a  man  of 
fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  state,  when  a  great  fUnd  of  merit  is  uni- 
ted in  his  person  with  a  well-established  reputation  for  probity,  disinter- 
estedness, and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Cimon,  with  very  little 
diflBculty,  succeeds  in  inspiring  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnani- 
mous  sentiments,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their  in- 
terest ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy,  which 
never  fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible  manner  ou  these  occasions. 
By  the  ascendant  and  authority  which  his  virtue  gives  him,  he  raises 
them  above  the  groveling  and  unjust  (though  too  common)  political  views, 
that  prompt  the  people  to  consider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as 
an  advantage,  which  the  interest  of  their  own  country  permits  and  even 
snjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon  were  perfectly  wise 
and  equitable  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make 
a  whole  people  approve  them,  since  this  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

Some  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  implored  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  who  had  seized  upon 
Ithome.*  But  these  forces  being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity,  their  power,  and  great 
fame  ;  and  affronted  them  so  far,  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  suspicion 

♦  Plut.  in  Cim.     Thucyd.  l.i.p.  67,  68. 
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of  their  harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their  arms 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  they  de- 
clared themselves,  from  that  very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest ;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Cimon  by 
the  ostracism,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between  these 
two  nations,  which  afterwards  increased  through  mutual  discontent,  dis- 
played itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was  nevertheless  suspended  for 
some  years,  by  tiuces  and  treaties,  which  prevented  its  consequences  ; 
but  it  at  last  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  manner  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithome,  after  making  a  ten  years' 
defence  in  it,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  gave  them 
their  lives  upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the  Lacedsemonians.  received  them  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they 
had  just  before  possessed  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  at  the 
same  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians.*  In  this  man- 
ner several  leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were 
fought ;  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which 
Diodorus  equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataeae,  and  in  which  My- 
ronides  the  Athenian  general  defeated  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Thebans. 

[A.  M.  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  456.]  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon, 
thinking  himself  dispensed  from  his  proscription,  repaired  in  arms  with 
some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  fight  in  the  Athe- 
nian army  against  the  Lacedaemonians :  but  his  enemies  caused  him  to 
be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his 
companions,  who  were  no  less  suspected  than  himself  of  favouring  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  fight  with  the 
greatest  courage,  to  prove  their  innocence ;  and  if  possible,  to  efface 
from  the  minds  of  their  citizens  a  suspicion  so  injurious  to  them  all.  Ac- 
cordingly those  brave  soldiers,  who  were  a  hundred  in  number,  fired  by 
his  words,  requested  him  to  give  them  his  whole  armour,  which  they 
placed  in  the  centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a 
manner  present  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with  so  much  valour 
and  fury,  tliat  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  deeply  repented  their  having  accused  them  so  unjustly. 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance, 

SECT.  TX.— CIMON  RECALLED,— HE  ESTABLISHES  PEACE 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CITIES.— HIS  DEATH. 

The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they  had  for  Cimon,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was 
Pericles  himself  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree  ;  so  moderate 
in  those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds  and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to 
be  appeased  when  the  public  welfare  required  it ;  and  so  happily  did 
ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lively  passioM,  yield  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  comply  with  the  occasions  of  the  public. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  69,  71.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p,  59—65. 
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[A.  M.  3554.  Ant.  J.  C.  450.]  The  instant  Clraon  returned,  he  stifled 
the  Sparks  of  war  which  were  going  to  brealf  out  among  the  Greelcs,  re- 
conciled the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
five  years.  And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  were  grown  haughty  in 
consequence  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from  having  an  op- 
portunity, or  harbouring  a  design,  to  attack  their  neighbours  and  allies, 
he  thought  it  adviseable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from  home 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  thus  endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way, 
to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  same  time.  Accord- 
ingly he  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of 
these  into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Armyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with  the 
rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those 
seas  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail :  and  Megabyzus,  the  other  general 
of  Artaxerxes,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as  the  squadron  which  Cimon  had  sent  into 
Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  a 
hundred  of  his  ships.  He  sunk  many  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  And  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in  his  return,  attacked 
Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his. 
troops.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  triumph, 
and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  city  of  very  great  importance.  His 
design,  after  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  that  island,  was  to  sail  for 
Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians  ;  for  he  had  very 
extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  project  than  that  of  entirely 
subverting  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed, 
that  Themistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added  fresh  fire  to  his 
courage  ;  and,  almost  assured  of  success,  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with 
the  occasion  of  trying  his  strength  against  that  general.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  about 
this  time. 

Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained  such  great  los- 
ses, resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.*  Ac- 
cordingly, he  sent  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions  they  could.  Megaby- 
zus and  Artabazus  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommo- 
dation. Plenipotentiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Cjillas  was  at 
the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  fol- 
low:— 1.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty, 
with  such  laws  and  forms  of  government  as  they  should  think  fit  to 
choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
seas  between  the  Cyaneau  and  Chelidonian  islands,  that  is,  from  the 
Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian  general 
should  advance  any  troops  within  three  days'  march  of  those  seas. 
4.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Persia.  These  articles  being  ratified  by  both  parties,  peace 
was  proclaimed. 

[A.  M.  3555.  Ant.  J.  C.  449.]     Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the 
burning  of  Sardls  by  the  Athenians,  had  lasted  fifty-one  years  complete, 
and  in  which  infinite  numbers  of  Persians  as  well  as  Greeks  had  perished, 
•  Diod.  p.  74,  75. 
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Whilst  this  treaty  was  negoclatinj,  Cimon  died,  either  of  sickness,  or 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Citiura.*  When  he  was  near 
his  end,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  immediately  for 
Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the  utmost  care.  Accordingly  this 
was  executed  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies 
once  suspected  it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens,  still  under  the  con- 
duct and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though  he  had  been  dead  above  thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted,  which  is  no  wonder,  since  he  wd« 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  that  dignify  the  soul ;  a  most  tender  son, 
a  faithful  friend  ;  a  citizen  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  a  great 
politician,  an  accomplished  general  ;  modest  when  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  and  most  distinguished  honours  ;  liberal  and  beneficent  al- 
most to  profusion  ;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every  kind,  even 
in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance;  in  fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the 
poor  citizens,  as  to  share  his  whole  estate  with  them,  without  being 
ashamed  of  such  companions  of  his  fortune.  History  mentions  no  statues 
or  monuments  erected  to  his  memory,  nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  ce- 
lebrated after  his  death  ;  but  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him, 
was  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  people ;  these  were  permanent  and  lasting 
statues,  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the 
remotest  ages.  For  the  niosi  splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass 
and  marble,  that  are  raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised 
by  posterity,  as  sepulchres  which  enclose  nothing  but  vile  dust  and  pu- 
trefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which  Greece  had  sus- 
tained by  his  death  ;  for  Cimon  was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals 
who  did  any  thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Ex- 
cited by  the  orators,  who  gained  the  strongest  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies, 
they  turned  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last  proceeded  to 
open  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent ; 
a  circumstance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

SECT.   X.— THUCYDIDES  IS  OPPOSED  TO  PERICLES. 
THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THUCYDIDES. 

The  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
power,+  and  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  to 
him  a  man  who,  in  some  measure  might  make  head  against  him,  and  pre- 
vent his  authority  from  growing  up  to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they  op- 
posed to  him  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  dis- 
played his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  did  not  indeed  possess 
the  military  talents  of  Pericles  ;  but  then  he  had  as  great  influence  over 
the  people ;  shaping  their  opinions,  and  directing  their  assemblies  as  he 
pleased :  and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually  combated 
Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restored  things  to  an  equilibrium.  On 
the  other  side,  Pericles  was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  slackened  the  rein  more  than  ever ;  entertaining  them  as 
often  as  possible  with  shows,  festivals,  games,  and  other  diversions. 

♦  Plut.  in  Cim,  p.  491,  +  Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  158—161. 
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He  found  means  to  maintain,  daring  eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great 
number  of  poor  citizens,  by  putting  them  on  board  a  fleet  consisting  of 
threescore  ships,  wliich  he  fitted  out  every  year  ;  and  thereby  did  his 
country  an  important  service,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent seamen  for  its  defence.  He  also  planted  several  colonies  in  Cherso- 
nesus,  in  Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisaltse  in  Thrace.  He  sent 
&  very  numerous  one  to  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak,  and  which  built  Thurium.  Pericles  had  various  views  in  settling 
those  colonies,  besides  the  particular  design  he  might  have  of  gaining 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  that  means.  His  chief  motives  were  to 
clear  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready  to 
disturb  the  government  ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  who  before  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe 
the  allies,  by  settling  native  Athenians  among  them,  as  so  many  garri- 
sons, which  might  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  measures  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  that  people.  The  Romans  acted  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods used  by  them  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Pericles  the  greatest  honour  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices 
and  other  works,  which  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all 
foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  grand  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  surprising  that  in  so  short  a  space  so  many  works  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  painting,  should  be  performed,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  :  for  it  is  generally  found,  that 
edifices,  raised  in  haste,  boast  neither  a  solid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the 
regular  accuracy  of  perfect  beauty.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length  of 
time,  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can  give  them  such  a  strength  as  may 
preserve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages  ;  and  this  raises  our  wonder 
Still  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles,  which  were  finished  with  so 
much  rapidity,  and  have  nevertheless  subsisted  through  so  great  a  length 
of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was  finished,  had 
the  beauty  of  aa  antique ;  and  at  this  very  day,  says  Plutarch,  above 
five  hundred  years  after,  they  retain  a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just 
come  out  of  the  artist's  hands  ;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces 
and  charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  suffer  time  to  diminish  their  lustre  ; 
as  if  an  ever  blooming  spirit,  and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused 
into  every  part  of  those  works. 

But  that  circumstance  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies  were 
for  ever  crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to  the 
Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which 
he  had  sent  for  from  Delos,  where  it  had  been  deposited  ;  that  the  allies 
must  necessarily  consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  tyranny,  when 
they  found  that  the  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon  pre- 
tence of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athenians 
in  gilding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in  making  magnificent  statues,  and 
raising  temples  that  cost  millions.  They  did  not  exaggerate  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  had  alone  cost 
three  millions  ef  livres.* 

*  About  14.3,0001.  sterling. 
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Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the  moneys  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them  ;  that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from,  and  re- 
pulsed, the  barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  furnished  neither  soldiers,  horses, 
nor  ships ;  and  were  excused  for  some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the 
instant  they  were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  bnt 
of  those  who  received  them,  provided  they  performed  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  received.  He 
added,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  war,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  employ  the  rest  of 
their  riches  in  edifices  and  other  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  give 
immortal  glory  to  the  city ;  and  which,  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
carrying  on,  diffused  a  general  plenty,  and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite 
number  of  citizens  ;  that  they  themselves  had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as 
timber,  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress  wood  ;  and  all  sorts 
of  artificers  capable  of  working  them,  as  carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
stone-cutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths,  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroi- 
derers, and  turners  ;  men  fit  to  convey  these  materials  by  sea,  as  mer- 
chants, sailors,  and  experienced  pilots  ;  others,  for  land  carriage,  as  ' 
cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  rope-makers,  stone-hewers,  paviors, 
and  miners.  That  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  employ  these 
different  artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  so  many  separate  bodies, 
formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domestic  army,  whose 
different  functions  and  employments  diffused  gain  and  increase  throughout 
all  sexes  and  ages:  lastly,  that  whilst  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an 
age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  different  garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  public  moneys ;  it  was 
but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  city,  should  also  be 
maintained  in  their  way;  and  that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  re- 
public, they  all  ought  to  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it  services, 
which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  did  however  all  contribute  either  to  its 
security  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered  to  defray 
all  the  expense  of  these  buildings,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the 
public  inscriptions,  that  he  alone  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them.  At 
these  words,  the  people,  either  admiring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with 
emulation,  and  determined  not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with 
one  voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury  all  the  sums  ne- 
cessary for  his  purpose. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all  these  works  as  direc- 
tor-general. It  was  he  in  particular  who  formed  the  statue  of  Pallas, 
which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.  It  was  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  and  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feel  in  height. 
There  arose  an  incredible  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  arti- 
ficers, who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their  names  by 
master-pieces  of  art. 

The  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great  number  of  rows  of 
seats  and  columns  within  it,  and  whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees, 
and  terminated  in  a  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after  the 
model  of  king  Xerxes's  tent,  according  to  the  direction  of  Pericles.  It 
was  at  that  time  he  proposed,  with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it 
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was  ordained,  that  musical  games  should  b«  celebrated  on  the  festival 
called  Panatheiieca  ;  and  liaving  been  chosen  the  judge  and  distributor 
of  the  prizes,  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which  musicians  should  play  on 
the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  sing.  From  that  time,  the  musical 
games  were  always  exhibited  in  this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and  splendour  of 
these  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised 
against  Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were  eternally  ex- 
claiming against  him  ;  accusing  him  of  squandering  the  public  moneys, 
and  laying  out  very  unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edifices, 
whose  magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rupture  between  him  and 
Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucydides  ; 
prevailed  to  have  him  banished  ;  crushed  by  that  means  the  faction  which 
opposed  him,  and  obtained  a  despotic  authority  over  the  city  and  govern- 
ment of  Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public  moneys, 
troops,  and  ships.  The  islands  and  sea  were  subject  to  him  ;  and  he 
reigned  singly  and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  extended  not  only 
over  the  Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  also,  and  which  was  cemented  and 
strengthened  by  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by 
the  friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various  princes. 

Historians  highly  extol  the  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works  with 
which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  their  testi- 
mony ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised 
against  him  were  so  very  ill  grounded.  Was  it,  indeed,  just  in  him  to 
expend,  in  superfluous  buildings  and  vain  decorations,  the  immense  sums* 
intended  as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war?  and  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributions,  which,  in  Pe- 
ricles's  administration,  were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  than  before  ? 
Cicero  considerst  only  such  edifices  and  other  works  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, as  are  of  use  to  the  public,  as  aqueducts,  city  walls,  citadels,  arse- 
nals, sea-ports  ;  and  among  these  we  must  rank  the  work  made  by  Peri- 
cles to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Pirseeus.  But  Cicero  observes,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  squandering  away  the  public 
treasure,  merely  to  establish  the  city  with  superfluous  ornaments.  Plato,^ 
who  formed  a  jndgement  of  things,  not  from  their  outward  splendour, 
but  from  truth,  observes  (after  his  master  Socrates)  that  Pericles,  with 
all  his  grand  edifices  and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  aud  simplicity  of 
their  ancient  manners. 

SECT.  XI.— PERICLES  CHANGES  HIS  CONDUCT  TOWARDS 
THE  PEOPLE.— HIS  PRODIGIOUS  AUTHORITY. 

When  Pericles  saw  himself  thus  invested  with  the  whole  authority, § 
he  began  to  change  his  behaviour.  He  now  was  not  so  mild  and  affable 
as  before,  nor  did  he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the  whims 
and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  so  many  winds  ;  but  drawing  in,  says  Plu- 
tarch, the  reins  of  this  too  loose,  popular  government,  in  the  same  manner 

•  They  amounted  to  upwards  often  millions  French  money. 

t  Lib.  ii.  Offic.  n.  GO.        J  In  Geor?.  p.  515.    In  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  119. 

§  Plut.  in  Perid.  p.  161. 
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as  we  screw  up  the  strings  of  an  Instrument  when  too  slack,  he  changed 
it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of  monarchy,  without  departing 
however  from  the  public  good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most  expe- 
dient, and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all  things,  he  gained  so  mighty  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and  directed  them 
at  pleasure.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  advice,  and  by  persuasive  methods, 
he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  assent  sponta- 
neously ;  at  other  times,  when  he  found  them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a 
manner  drag  them  forward  against  their  will,  to  those  measures  which 
were  most  expedient ;  imitating  in  this  respect  a  skilful  physician,  who, 
in  a  tedious  and  stubborn  disease,  knows  at  what  time  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  things  that  are  pleasing  to  him  ;  at 
i*hat  time  afterwards  he  must  administer  medicines  of  a  strong  and  vio- 
lent nature,  which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  re- 
storing his  health. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and  abilities  were  re- 
quired to  manage  and  govern  a  populace  haughty  from  the  ir  power  and 
exceedingly  capricious  ;  and  in  this  respect  Pericles  succeeded  wonder- 
fully. He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  things, 
sometimes  hope  and  at  other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check 
the  wild  transports  and  impetuosity  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  their  spirits 
when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  this  conduct  he  showed  that  elo- 
quence, as  Plato  observes,  is  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds  of  peopje 
at  will ;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  consists  in  moving,  sea- 
sonably, the  various  passions,  whether  gentle  or  violent ;  which  being 
to  the  soul  what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  be  touched 
by  an  ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their  effect. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  which  gave 
Pericles  this  great  authority,  was  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence  ; 
but,  as  Thucydides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  great  probity. 

Plutarch  points  out*  in  Pericles  one  quality  which  is  very  essential  to 
statesmen  ;  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind  ;  and  that  is, 
for  a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants  the  counsels  of  others  ; 
and  is  not  able  to  manage  and  direct  all  things  alone  ;  to  associate  with 
himself  in  his  labours  persons  of  merit,  to  employ  each  of  these  accord- 
ing to  his  talents  ;  and  to  leave  to  them  the  management  of  small  matters, 
which  only  cons<ime  time,  and  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  of  mind,  which 
is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs.  Such  a  conduct,  says 
Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two  great  advantages.  First,  it  extinguishes 
or  at  least  deadens  for  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some 
measure,  a  power,  which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  our  self-love  wheu 
we  see  it  united  in  one  single  person,  as  if  all  merit  centred  in  him  alone. 
Secondly,  it  forwards  and  facilitates  the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes 
their  success  more  certain.  Plutarch,  the  better  to  explain  his  thought, 
employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  comparison.  The  hand,  says  he, 
from  its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  is  so  far  from  being  weaker,  that 
it  is  the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion  on  that 
very  account.  It  is  the  same  with  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  to  di- 
vide his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by  that  means 
*  Plut.  in  praec.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  812. 
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makes  his  authority  more  active,  more  extensive  and  decisive:  whereas, 
the  indiscreet  eagerness  of  a  narrow-minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at, 
and  wishes  to  engross  every  thing,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  set 
his  weakness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert  his 
affairs.  But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  this  manner.  Like  a 
skilful  pilot,  who,  though  he  stand  almost  motionless  himself,  however 
puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will  sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  at 
the  helm  ;  so  Pericles  was  the  soul  of  the  government ;  and,  seeming  to 
do  nothing  of  himself,  he  actuated  and  governed  all  things  ;  employing 
the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and  interest  of  another,  the  pru- 
dence of  a  third,  and  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth. 

To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  quality  which  is 
no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I  mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Peri- 
cles was  so  averse  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  had  such  an  utter  contempt 
for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above  all  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that 
though  he  had  raised  Athens  to  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  state ; 
though  his  power  had  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings ; 
though  he  had  long  disposed  in  an  absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of 
Greece,  he  did  not,  however,  add  a  single  drachma  to  the  estate  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  This  was  the  source,  the  true  cause  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Pericles  in  the  republic  ;  the  just  and  deserved  fruit 
of  his  integrity  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  during  the  first  impres- 
sions of  rising  favour,  which  are  generally  short-lived,  that  he  preserved 
this  authority.  He  maintained  it  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  Clmon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and  many  others,  who  had 
all  declared  against  him  :  and  of  these  forty  years  he  spent  the  last  fif- 
teen without  a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides's  banishment,  and  dis- 
posed of  all  affairs  with  absolute  power.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of 
this  supreme  authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited 
in  his  own  person,  his  soul  was  always  superior  to  the  charms  and  allure- 
ments of  wealth,  though  he  never  neglected  improving  his  estate  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  For  Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  revenues,  either  through  negligence  or 
want  of  economy,  or  pompous  and  absurd  expenses,  are  always  poor  in 
the  midst  of  their  riches  ;  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  the  lea«t  service  to 
their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous  domestics  ;  and  at 
last  die  overwhelmed  with  debts,  leaving  their  name  and  memory  to  the 
detestation  of  their  unfortunate  creditors,  of  whose  ruin  they  have  been 
the  cause.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  another  extreme,  to  which  this  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  economy  generally  lead,  I  moan  rapine,  a  love  of 
gifts,  and  exactions  ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  public 
moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  holds  good,*  viz.  that  when  a  man  has 
squandered  away  his  estate,  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve 
the  loss  of  it  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  not  excepting  the  most  criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  which  a  statesman  ought  to  make  of 
riches.     He  was  sensible  that  he  ought  to  expend  them  in   the  service  of 
the  public,  in  procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  ; 
in  relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are  destitute  of  the  favours  of  , 
fortune  ;  in  rewarding  and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thou- 

*  '  Si  ambitione  aerarium  exhauserimus,  per  scelera  supplendum  crit.' 
Tacit.  Annal.  I.  ii.  c.  38. 
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sand  such  things  ;  to  which  doubtless,  either  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
joy  they  give  or  the  solid  glory  that  results  from  them,  no  one  -will  be 
so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expenses  lavished  away  in  entertain- 
ments, equipages,  or  gaming.  In  this  view  Pericles  managed  his  own 
estate  with  the  utmost  economy  ;  having  himself  taught  one  of  his  old 
servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  concerns  ;  and  he  always  had  the 
account  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all  suras  that  had  been  received 
as  well  as  expended  ;  confining  himself  and  his  family  to  a  decent  subsis- 
tence (from  which  he  banished  severely  all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  os- 
tentatious kind),  suitable  to  his  estate  and  condition.  Tiiis  way  of  life, 
indeed,  did  by  no  means  please  his  children  when  they  were  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  much  less  his  wife.  They  thought  Pericles  did 
not  live  at  a  sufficient  expense  for  persons  of  their  rank  ;  and  murmured 
at  that  low  and  sordid  economy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of 
the  plenty  which  generally  reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority 
are  united.  However,  Pericles  paid  little  regard  to  these  complaints, 
and  directed  his  conduct  by  far  superior  views. 

I  believe  we  may  apply,  on  this  occasion,  a  very  just  remark  of  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  parallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  After  saying,  that  political 
virtue,  or  the. art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  economy  is  not  one  of 
the  least  considerable  branches  of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches 
are  one  of  the  means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the  security  or  ruin 
of  a  state  ;  the  art  that  teaches  to  dispose  and  make  a  good  use  of  them, 
and  which  is  called  economy,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  politics  ;  and  not 
one  of  the  least  considerable  branches  of  it,  since  great  wisdom  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  the  observing  a  just  medium  on  these  occasions,  and 
to  the  banishing  poverty  and  too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  It  is 
this  art,  which,  by  avoiding  industriously  all  trifling  and  needless  ex- 
penses, prevents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced  to  overburden  a  people 
with  taxes ;  and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers,  moneys 
sufficient  for  the  supporting  a  war  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing 
against  any  unforeseen  emergency.  Now  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom  or  a 
city,  may  be  said  also  of  individuals.  For  a  city,  which  is  composed  of 
an  assemblage  of  houses,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts 
united,  is  either  powerful  or  weak  in  the  aggregate,  in  proportion  as  all 
the  members  of  which  it  consists  are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  cer- 
tainly acquitted  himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science 
which  relates  to  the  government  of  a  family  :  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  administration  of  the  public  revenues. 

SECT.  XII.— CONTESTS  ARISE  BETWEEN  THE  ATHENIANS 
AND  LACEDAEMONIANS.— A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  IS  CON- 
CLUDED FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns :♦  and  bis  administration  of  public  affairs  is  no  less  w  orthy  of  ad- 
miration. The  Lacedsemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it ;  Pericles,  to  inspire 
his  citizens  with  greater  courage  and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree, 
importing,  that  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks  inhabiting  either 

»  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162. 
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Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  the  cities  great  or  small,  to  send  Immediately 
deputies  to  Athens,  to  debate  on  the  means  of  rebuilding  the  temples  that 
had  been  burnt  by  the  barbarians  ;  and  of  performing  the  sacrifices 
which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer  up,  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying  on  against  them;  as  also,  to 
consider  the  necessary  expedients  for  establishing  such  an  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  their  navy,  that  all  ships  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks 
live  in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this  embassy,  each  of  whom 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  lonians 
and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos 
and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the  countries  of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far 
as  Byeantium.  Five  were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Pe- 
loponnesus ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  to  proceed 
to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper  continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Am- 
braia.  The  last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  Euboea,  and  to  go  to  the 
people  of  mount  (Eta,  and  those  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Phthiotis,  of  Achaia,  and  of  Thessaly  ;  to  induce  the  several  na- 
tions to  come  to  the  assembly  convened  at  Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the 
debates  which  should  be  there  carried  on  concerning  peace  and  the  gene- 
ral affairs  of  Greece.  I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as 
it  shows  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the  authority 
which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain  ;  as  the  cities  did  not  send  their 
deputies,  which  according  to  historians,  was  owing  to  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at. 
They  were  sensible  that  Pericles's  design  was  to  have  Athens  acknow- 
ledged as  mistress  and  sovereign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  ;  and 
Lacedsemon  was  far  from  allowing  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of 
dissention  had,  for  some  years,  begun  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece  ;  and  we  shall  find  by  the  sequel,  that  this  discord  augmented 
continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  formed 
and  conducted  his  enterprises.  The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  followed  him  with  full  assurance  of  success.  His 
chief  maxim  in  war  was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he  were  almost 
certain  of  victory,  and  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  used 
to  say  frequently  that  were  it  in  his  power  they  should  be  immortal ;  that 
trees  when  felled  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time,  but  when  once  men 
die  they  are  lost  for  ever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of  fortu- 
nate temerity,  appeared  to  him  little  worthy  of  praise,  though  it  often 
was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did  him  great  honour, 
and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that  country  ;  for  he  not 
only  strengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  colonies 
of  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with 
a  strong  wall,  with  forts  at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea  ;  securing 
by  that  means  the  whole  country  from  tlie  perpetual  incursions  of  the 
Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  a  hundred  ships  round  Peloponnesus,  spreading  the 
terror  of  the  Athenian  arms  where\"«r  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was 
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not  once  interrupted  on  this  occaBlon.  He  advanced  ds  far  as  tlie  king* 
dom  of  Pontus  with  a  large,  well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet  ;  and 
granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask  of  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  displayed  to  thebarbariannationsin  that  neighbourhood,  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he  sailed  to  all  parts, 
that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they 
now  revolved  nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects.  They 
were  for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts  upon  Egjpt :  of  attacking  the 
maritime  provinces  of  the  great  king;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily 
(a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take  efi'ect, 
though  it  was  revived  soon  after)  ;  and  of  extending  their  conquests  to- 
wards Hetruria  on  one  side,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  Pericles  was 
far  from  giving  into  such  idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with  his  credit 
and  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  study  was  to  damp  that 
restless  ardour,  and  check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either 
bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought  to  era- 
ploy  their  forces  for  the  future  only  in  securing  and  preserving  their  present 
acquisitions  ;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point  in  restraining  the 
power  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  medi- 
tated ;  and  this  was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on  account  of  Delphi. 
The  Lacedaemonians  having  entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that 
temple  is  situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  super- 
intendence of  that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  soon 
as  they  had  left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored  the 
Phocians. 

Eubcea  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles  was  obliged  to 
march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  news 
was  brought  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms ;  and 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  headed  by  Plistonax  their  king,  were  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  This  obliged  him  to  quit  Eubcea,  and  to  go  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army 
being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all  the 
cities  of  Eubcea  to  the  Athenians. 

After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,*  [A.  M.  3558.  Ant.  J.  C.  446.] — ^This 
treaty  restored  tranquillity  for  the  present ;  but  as  it  did  not  descend  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two  nations, 
this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 

SECT.  XIII.— NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  CONTENTION  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  NATIONS.— AN  OPEN  RUPTURE  ENSUES. 

The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  [A.|  M.  3564.  Ant.  J.  C.  440.]  took 
up  arms  against  Samost  in  favour  of  Miletus.  These  two  cities  were 
contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  which  each  claimed  a  right.     It  is  pre- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75.     Diod.  p.  87.  t  Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.     Diod. 

L  xii.  p. 88,  89.     Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  165—167. 
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tended,  that  Pericles  kindled  this  war  to  please  a  famous  courtezan,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond;  her  name  was  Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus. 
After  several  events  and  battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Samos.  It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first]time  he  used  military  engines, 
as  battering  rams  and  tortoises,  invented  by  Artemon,  the  engineer,  who 
was  lame,  and  therefore  was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  batteries, 
whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of  these  machines  had 
been  long  known  in  the  East.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine 
months'  siege,  surrendered :  Pericles  razed  their  walls,  dispossessed 
them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Part  of  these  sums  they  paid  down  ;  agreed  to  disburse  the 
rest  at  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security  for  the 
payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles,  being  returned  to  Athens,  in  a 
splendid  manner  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  person  the  funeral  oration  over  their 
graves.  This  custom,  which  he  first  introduced,  was  afterwards  regu- 
larly observed.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the 
orator  on  these  occasions.  He  was  chosen  ten  years  after,  for  the  like 
ceremony  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

[A.  M.  3572.  Ant.  J.  C.  432.] — Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture 
would  soon  ensue  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,*  ad- 
vised the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corin- 
thians had  invaded  ;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island,  which 
was  so  very  formidable  at  sea  ;  foretelling  them,  that  they  would  shortly 
be  attacked  by  the  nations  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  occasion  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  the  Gre- 
cian history,  was  as  follows  :— 

Epidamnum,t  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the  Taulantii,  was 
a  colony  of  Corcyreans,  founded  by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  hav- 
ing become  in  process  of  time  very  populous  and  powerful,  divisions 
arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants, who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  infested  them 
greatly  by  their  incursions.  In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recourse  to 
the  Corcyreans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed  the  Corin- 
thians, who  took  them  under  their  protection,  sent  succours  to  them,  and 
settled  other  inhabitants  in  their  city.  But  they  did  not  continue  long 
unmolested  there,  the  Corcyreans  besieging  it  with  a  large  fleet.  The 
people  of  Corinth  hastened  to  its  aid,  but  having  been  dsfeated  at  sea, 
the  city  surrendered  that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  foreigners 
should  be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  prisoners,  till  further  orders.  The 
Corcyreans  erected  a  trophy,  murdered  all  their  prisoners  except  the 
Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a  greater  army  than 
the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  head  alone  against  such  powerful 
enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire  their  alliance.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  states  of  Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities 

•  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17—37.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  60—83.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  167. 
t  This  city  was  afterwards  called  Dyrrachium. 
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as  had  not  declared  themselves  on  either  side,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom 
they  pleased,  or  of  standing  neuter.  This  the  Corcyreans  had  hitherto 
done,  judging  it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any  party  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  allies.  They  now  sent  for  this 
purpose  to  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthians  hearing  of  it,  sent  deputies 
thither  also  on  their  part.  The  affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  in 
presence  of  the  people,  who  heard  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
twice  discussed  in  the  assembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time 
in  favour  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opinion, 
(doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Pericles)  they  received 
the  Corcyreans  into  their  alliance.  However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  conclude  a  league  ofiFensive  and  defensive  with  them  (for  they  could 
not  declare  war  against  Corinth  without  breaking  at  the  same  time  with 
all  Peloponnesus),  but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  other  mutually,  in 
case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  in  their  own  person  or  in  that  of 
their  allies.  Their  real  design  was  to  set  those  two  states,  which  were 
very  powerful  by  sea,  at  variance  ;  and  after  each  should  have  exhausted 
the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest :  for  at  that 
time  there  were  but  three  states  in  Greece  who  possesed  powerful  fleets  ; 
and  these  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had  a  design 
on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the  island  of  Corcyra  would  very 
much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans,  and 
accordingly  sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to 
engage  the  Corinthians,  unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  belonging  to  their  allies  :  this  precaution 
was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  diflScult  to  obey  these  orders.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  the  Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  Sybota, 
opposite  to  Corcyra  :  it  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought  between  the  Greeks.  The 
advantage  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle, 
as  night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Cor- 
cyreans, with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  next  day  by  day-break  towards 
the  port  of  Sybota,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they 
would  venture  a  second  engagement.  However,  the  latter  contented 
themselves  with  sailing  out  in  order  of  battle  without  fighting.  Both 
parties  erected  a  trophy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,  each  ascribing  the 
victory  to  themselves. 

From  this  war  arose  another,*  which  occasioned  an  open  rupture 
between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards  the  war  of 
Peloponnesus.  Potidaea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  sent  magistrates  thither  annually;  but  it  was 
dependant  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians 
fearing  this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian 
allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls 
on  the  side  next  Pallene  ;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for  their 
fidelity  ;  and  to  send  back  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them. 
Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only  hastened  the  revolt.   The  Potidaeans 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i,  p.  37—42.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  93.  94. 
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declared  against  tho  Athenians,*  and  several  neighbouring  cities  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  took  up  arms  and  sent 
forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potidaea,  and  that  of  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  very  young, 
and  Socrates  his  master,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
something  very  singular  to  see  a  philosopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mall ;  as 
well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  a  battle.  There  was 
not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so  resolutely  supported  all  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold, 
were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  himself  to  despise  and  subdue  with 
ease.  Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  Whilst 
the  other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close 
in  their  tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared  to  stir  out  of  them,  Socrates  used 
to  come  into  the  open  air  clad  as  usual,  and  bare-footed.  His  gaiety 
and  wit  were  the  life  of  the  table  ;  and  induced  others  to  put  the  glass 
round  cheerfully,  though  he  himself  never  drank  wine  to  excess.  When 
the  armies  engaged  he  performed  his  duty  wonderfully  well.  Alcibiades 
having  been  thrown  down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  before 
him,  defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  prevented 
him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  prize  of  valour 
was  justly  due  to  Socrates  ;  but  as  the  generals  seemed  inclined  to  decree 
it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  birth  ;  Socrates,  who  only 
sought  for  opportunities  to  inflame  him  with  desire  of  true  glory,  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogium  he  made  on 
his  courage,  to  cause  the  crown  and  complete  suit  of  armour  (which  was 
the  prize  of  valour)  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained  in  the 
battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The 
city  was  therefore  besieged.  The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  lose  a  place 
of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  allies  in  the  strongest  terras  ; 
who  all,  in  conjunction  with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  to 
complain  of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace. 

The  Lacedaemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordi- 
nary assemblies.  Tiie  people  of  ^gina,  though  very  much  disgusted  at 
the  Athenians,  did  not  send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  subject,  but  they  acted 
in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest.  The  people  of  Megara  complained 
vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that  (contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks)  they  had 
prohibited  them  by  a  public  decree  from  access  to  their  fairs  and  markets, 
and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependent  on  them.  By  that  de- 
cree, according  to  Plutarch,t  the   Athenians  declared  an  eternal  and 

♦  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p.  219,  220.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  194. 
t  According  to  Plutarch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Pericles  had 
caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  the  private  injury  done  to 
Aspasia,  from  whose  house  the  people  of  Megara  had  carried  off  two 
courtezans  ;  and  he  cites  some  verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy 
entitled  '  the  Acharnanians,'  reproaches  Pericles  with  this  action.  But 
Thucydides,  a  contemporary  author,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  affair ;  and 
he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  professed  slan- 
derer and  satirist. 
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irreconcileable  hatred  against  Megara  ;  and  ordained  that  all  Megarlans 
should  be  put  to  death  that  Set  foot  in  Athens  ;  and  that  all  the  Athenian 
generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should  swear  expressly,  that 
they  would  send  a  body  of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste  the  ter- 
ritories of  that  hostile  city. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  ambassador,  who 
spoke  with  the  utmost  force  and  freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lace- 
dffimonians,  that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most  inviola- 
ble integrity,  either  in  public  or  private  transactions,  they,  for  that  very 
reason,  were  less  inclined  to  suspect  the  probity  of  others  ;  and  that  their 
own  moderation  prevented  their  discovering  the  ambition  of  their  enemies  : 
that  instead  of  flying,  with  readiness  and  activity,  to  meet  dangers  and 
calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite 
crushed  by  them :  that  by  their  indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given 
the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  attaining,  by  insensible  degrees,  their 
present  height  of  grandeur  and  power ;  that  it  was  quite  different  with 
regard  to  the  Athenians :  'that  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable 
people,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  any  other  nation 
to  be  so.  Employed  (says  he)  wholly  in  their  projects,  and  they  form 
none  but  such  as  are  great  and  bold,  their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and 
their  execution  the  same.  One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a 
second.  Whether  they  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they  turn  every 
thing  to  their  advantage ;  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  nor  are  dis- 
couraged. But  you,  who  are  opposed  by  such  formidable  enemies,  are 
lulled  asleep  in  a  fatal  tranquillity  ;  and  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  not  suf» 
ficient  for  a  man  who  desires  to  live  at  ease  merely  to  forbear  Injuring 
others,  he  must  also  hinder  any  one  from  injuring  him  ;  and  that  justice 
consists,  not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but  in  avenging 
that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  say  it  ?  Your  integrity 
is  of  too  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  is  necessary 
for  men  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  to  conform  always  to 
times  and  circumstances.  When  a  people  are  at  peace  they  may  follow 
their  ancient  maxims  ;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, they  must  try  new  expedients,  and  set  every  engine  at  work  to 
extricate  themselves.  It  is  by  these  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increased 
their  power  so  much.  Had  you  imitated  their  activity,  they  would  not 
have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now  be  laying  siege  to 
f  otidaea.  Follow,  at  least,  on  this  occasion,  their  example,  by  succour- 
ing the  Potidaeans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you  ; 
and  do  not  force  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have 
recourse,  through  despair,  to  other  powers.' 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  come  to  Sparta  upon  other  affairs, 
and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  let  this  speech 
go  unanswered.  He  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  still  recent 
services  that  the  republic,  by  which  he  was  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece  ; 
which  (he  said)  merited  some  regard  ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  envied,  much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its  power:  that 
the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with  having  usurped  an  empire  over 
Greece  ;  since  it  was  merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some 
measure  with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take 
the  abandoned  helm  :  that  those  who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds  ; 
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and  only  from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to  dependance 
and  subjection,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  most  equitable  kind:  that  he 
exhorted  them  to  employ  a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating,  before  they 
came  to  a  resolution  ;  and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  in  a 
war,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences:  that  gentle  methods  might  be  found  for  terminating  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  allies,  without  breaking  at  once  into  open  violence. 
However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  were  able  to  oppose 
force  with  force ;  and  would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having 
invoked  against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  vengeance  on  those  that 
forswear  themselves,  and  violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  debated,  the  majority 
were  for  war.  But  before  the  final  resolution  was  passed,  Archidamus, 
king  of  Sparta,  setting  himself  above  those  prejudices  which  so  strongly 
biassed  the  rest,  and  directiug  his  views  to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  in  which  they 
were  going  to  embark ;  showed  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  themselves 
had  seemed  to  approve  ;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enterprise,  and  not  to  be 
under  any  apprehensions,  that  their  moderation  and  delays  would  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured 
them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations,  a  war  was  resolved. 
The  people  caused  the  allies  to  return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared 
to  them,  that  in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors  ;  but 
that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to  assemble  all  who  were  in  the  alliance, 
in  order  that  peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This 
decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  truce; 
and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  had  already  subjected  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.*  They  all  gave 
their  votes,  in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and 
war  was  resolved  by  general  consent.  However,  as  they  had  not  yet 
made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged  adviseable  to  begin  them  imme- 
diately ;  and  while  this  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the 
necessary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  old  complaint,  required  of 
the  Athenians  to  expel  from  their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.t  As  Pericles  was 
of  that  family  by  the  mother's  side,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
making  this  demand,  was  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or  lessen  his 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77-«4,  &  93. 
+  This  Cylon  had  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  a  hundred 
years  before.  Those  who  followed  him,  being  besieged  in  it,  and  re- 
duced to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
from  whence  they  afterwards  were  taken  out  by  force  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Those  who  advised  this  murder  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege,  and  as  such  banished.  However  they  were  recalled  some  time 
after. 
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authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  second  ambassadors 
required  that  the  siege  of  Potidsea  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of 
iEgina  restored  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the  Megarians 
should  be  repealed  ;  declaring,  that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could 
take  place.  In  fine,  a  third  embassy  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any 
of  these  particulars,  but  only  said,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for 
peace  :  but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to 
infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

SECT.  XIV.— TROUBLES  EXCITED  AGAINST  PERICLES.— 
THE  ATHENIANS  ENGAGE  IN  WAR  AGAINST  THE  LA- 
CEDAEMONIANS. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  vigour,*  and  especially 
that  relating  to  the  Megarians.  He  had  great  influence  at  Athens,  but 
at  the  same  time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  at  first  in 
person,  they  cited  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  those  for  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the 
people ;  and  their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound  how  the  people  stood 
affected  towards  Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums  in  the 
forming  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  master-piece.  The  pro- 
secution having  been  carried  on  with  the  usual  forms,  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phidias's  pretended  embezzlement 
appeared :  for  that  artist,  from  the  time  of  his  beginning  that  statue, 
had,  by  Pericles's  advice,  contrived  the  workmanship  of  the  gold  in  such 
a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  off  and  weighed  ;  which  accord- 
ingly Pericles  bid  the  informers  do  in  presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But 
Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of  whose  evidence  he  could 
neither  dispute  nor  silence  ;  these  were  the  fame  and  beauty  of  his  works, 
the  ever-existing  causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him.  The  circum- 
stance which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having  represented 
to  the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shield  of  the 
goddess)  his  own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles  ;  t  and,  by  an  impercep- 
tible art,  he  had  so  blended  and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the  whole 
work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them,  without  disfiguring  and  taking 
to  pieces  the  whole  statue.  Phidias  was  therefore  dragged  to  prison, 
where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  common  course  of  nature  or  by 
poison.  Our  authors  say,  that  he  was  only  banished,  and  that  after  his 
exile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians,  in  thus 
making  a  prison  or  death  the  reward  of  a  master-piece  of  art ;  nor  their 
excessive  rigour,  in  punishing  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action  that  appears 
innocent  in  itself;  or  which,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very 
pardonable  in  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Asia,  had  settled  in  Athens,  where  she 
had  become  very  famous,  not  so  much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as 
for  her  vivacity  and  the  solidity  of  her  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge. 
All  the  illustrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  honour  to  frequent  her 
house.  Socrates  himself  used  to  visit  her  constantly  ;  J  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  pass  for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learnt  rhetoric 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  168,  169.  +  Aristot.  in  tractat.  de  mund.  p.  613. 

X  Plat,  in  Menex,  p.  235. 
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from  her.  Pericles  declared  also  that  he  was  Indebted  to  Aspasla  lor  his 
eloquence,  which  8o  greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens  ;  and  that  it 
was  from  her  conversation  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
policy,  for  she  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. Their  intimacy  was  owing  to  still  stronger  motives.  Pericles 
did  not  love  his  wife  ;  he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and 
snpplied  her  place  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  thongh 
her  reputation  was  more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  accused  of  im- 
piety and  a  dissolute  conduct ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that 
Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties  and  by  the  compassion  he  raised  in 
the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears  whilst  her  cause  was  plead- 
ing :  a  behaviour  little  consistent  with  the  dimity  of  his  character,  and 
the  rank  of  supreme  head  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
against  all  such  persons  as  denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gods  ;*  or  those  philosophers  and  others  who  gave  lessons  on  the 
more  abstruse  points  of  physics,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  topics 
which  were  considered  injurious  to  the  established  religion.  The  scope 
and  aim  of  this  decree  was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his  master.  This  philoso- 
pher taught,  that  one  only  Intelligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and  dis- 
posed the  universe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  which 
tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  pagan  system.  Pericles 
thinking  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of 
the  city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  approved  and  received 
with  pleasure  all  these  accusations,  impeached  that  great  man  himself, 
and  charged  him  with  embezzling  the  public  moneys  during  his  adminis- 
tration. A  decree  was  made,  by  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in 
immediately  his  accounts ;  was  to  be  tried  for  peculation  and  rapine  ; 
and  the  cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  hundred  judges.  Pericles  had  no 
real  cause  for  fear,  because  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  his 
conduct  had  always  been  irreproachable,  especially  on  the  side  of  inter- 
est :  he  could  not  however  but  be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  when  he  considered  their  great  levity  and  inconstancy. 
One  day  when  Alcibiades  (then  very  young)  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he 
was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because  of  some  affairs  of 
great  consequence  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Alcibiades  enquiring 
what  these  mighty  affairs  were,  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  pre- 
paring to  give  in  his  accounts.  '  He  ought  rather,'  says  Alcibiades,  '  to 
think  how  he  may  avoid  giving  them  in  :'  and  indeed  this  was  what  Pe- 
ricles at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolution  to  op- 
pose the  inclination  the  people  discovered  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  no 
longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  would  soon  silence  all  complaints  against  him  ;  that  envy 
would  yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive  ;    and  that  the  citizens,  when  in 

*  T(£  6fia  n^  vofil^ovras,  ^  \6yovs  irtpl  rwv  fieTapaluvStSaffKotnas.  Anax- 
agoras teaching,  that  the  divine  Intelligence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion 
to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  presided  in  the  government  of  the  universe  : 
destroyed,  by  that  system,  the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all 
the  peculiar  functions  which  were  ascribed  to  them. 
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snch  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwiDg  themselves  tnto  his 
arms,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  bis  great  power  and  ex- 
alted reputation. 

This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;♦  and  the  comic  poets,  in 
the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a 
report  in  public,  to  sully,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.  Plutarch,  on  this  occasion, 
makes  a  reflection  which  may  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in 
the  administration  of  public  afiFairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as 
of  advantage  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  thinks  it  strange, 
when  actions  are  good  in  themselves,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
external  appearance,  laudable  in  all  respects,  that  men,  purely  to  dis- 
credit illustrious  personages,  should  pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts ; 
and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and  most  abject  malignity,  should  ascribe 
such  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  probably  never  so  much  as 
imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  is  obscure,  and 
the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights,  that  men  would  al- 
ways view  it  in  the  most  favourable,  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it. 
He  applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  concerning 
Pericles,  as  the  fomentor  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private 
and  interested  views ;  whereas,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought 
to  have  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of  state, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an  opinion, 
which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to    ppose. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,t  the  Lacedsemonians 
sent  several  embassies  thither,  one  after  another,  to  make  the  various 
demands  above  mentioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they  should  first  deliberate  upon 
all  the  articles,  before  they  gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is 
usual  in  these  cases,  were  divided  ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the 
decree  enacted  against  Megara,  which  seemed  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  a  force  of  eloquence,  which  his 
view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  rendered  more 
vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He  showed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  great- 
est stress  was  laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined: 
that  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedamonians  on  that  head  was  merely 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  encroach  upon  them  by  frightening  them :  that  should 
they  recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear  and  weakness :  that 
the  affair  was  of  no  less  importance  than  the  giving  np  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians the  empire  which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many 
years,  by  their  courage  and  resolution :  that  should  the  Athenians  give 
way  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately  prescribe  new 
laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  seized  with  dread  ;  whereas,  if  they  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  their  opponents  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them  at 
least,  on  the  foot  of  equals :  that  with  regard  to  the  present  matters  in 
dispute,  arbiters  might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable 
way  ;  but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemonians  to  command  the 

♦  Plut.  de  Herod,  raaligne.  p.  855,  S56. 
+  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  p.  93—99.      Diod.  lib.  xii.  p.  95— 9r. 
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Athenians  with  a  magisterial  air,  to  quit  Potidaea,  to  free  JEg]n&,  and  re- 
Tolce  the  decree  relating  to  Megara  :  that  such  imperious  behaTionr  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in  express  terras,  '  That 
should  any  disputes  arise  among  the  allies,   they  should  be  decided  by 
pacific  methods,  and  without  any  party's  being  obliged  to  give  up  any 
part  of  what  they  possessed  :  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  govern- 
ment from  being  eternally  contesting  about  its  possessions,  is  to  take  up 
arms,  and  dispute  its  rights  sword  in  hand :  that  the  Athenians  had  just 
reason  to  believe  they  would  gain  their  cause  this  way  ;    and  to  give 
them  a  stronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  set  before  them  a  most  brilliant 
description  of  the  present  state  of  Athens,  giving  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  its  treasures,  revenues,  fleets,  land  as  well  as   sea  forces,  and 
those  of  its  allies  ;  contrasting  these  several  resources  with  the  poverty 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  (he  said)  had  no  money,  which  is  the  sinews 
of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  their  navy,  on  which  success 
in  war  most  depended.     And  indeed,  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  public 
treasury,  which  the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos  to  their  city,  nine 
thousand  six  hundred  talents,  which  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand   pounds   sterling.*      The   annual   contributions   of  the   allies 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  that  is,  to  near  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  French  livres.     In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians 
would  find  infinite  resources  in  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  since  those 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva  alone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is, 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  French  livres,  which  might  he  taken  from  the 
statue  without  spoiling  it,  and  be  afterwards  fixed  on  again  in  more  au- 
spicious times.     With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  very 
near  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  galleys. 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  troops  were  superior  in  number  to 
theirs  ;    not  to  regard  the  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might 
easily  be  restored  to  their  former  condition ;  but  to  consider  the  loss  of 
their  men  as  highly  important,  because  irretrievable  ;  to  make  their  whole 
policy  consist  in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them  the  superiority  over  their 
enemies.     He  laid  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single 
campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last;  and  enumerated  the 
evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  deviated  from  that  system.     Pericles,  after 
adding  other  considerations,  taken  from  the  character  and  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  two  republics  ;  the  one  uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its 
deliberations  and  rendered  still  slower  in  the  execution,  from  its  being 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  its  allies  ;  the  other  speedy,  determi- 
nate, independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent 
circumstance  with  regard  to  the  success  of  enterprises  ;  Pericles,  I  say, 
concluded  his  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows :    '  We  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and  to  give  them  this  answer  : 
That  we  permit  those  of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  prohibit  either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade 
with  them.     With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  free 
who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they  shall  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  those  dependent  on  them.    We  do  not  refuse  to  sub- 
♦  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  96,  97. 
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mit  the  decision  of  our  diflFerences  to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the 
first  hostilities:  however,  tn  case  of  being  attacked,  we  shall  make  a 
vigorous  defence.' 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had  dictated.  They  re- 
turned home,  and  never  came  again  to  Athens  ;  soon  after  which  the 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    GREEKS    IN    SICILY   AND    ITALY. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  considerable  duration, 
before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  a  few 
words,  the  most  considerable  transactions  which  had  happened  in  Graecia 
Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECT.  I.— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  ARE  DEFEATED  IN  SI- 
CILY.—REIGN  OF  GELON  IN  SYRACUSE,  AND  HIS  TWO 
BROTHERS. 

[A.  M.  2520,  Ant.  J.  C.  484.] — We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,*  whose 
project  tended  to  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had 
prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to  make  war  against  the  people  of 
Sicily.  They  crossed  over  thither  with  an  army  of  above  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  transports.  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition.  However,  the  success 
was  not  answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority 
in  Syracuse. 

This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily, t  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  re- 
ceived his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the  wars 
which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  carried  on  against  the  neighbouring 
powers,  most  of  whom  he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse. 
After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending  the 
rights  and  succession  of  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  against  his 
own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time  after  he  made  himself 
master  also  of  Syracuse,  by  the  assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had 
caused  to  return  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the 
gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  We  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  this  from  the  army  which  he  offered  the  Grecian  ambassadors, J 
who  came  to  desire  his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia  ;  and  by  his  de- 
mand of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  which  how- 
ever they  refused.  The  fear  he  was  in  at  that  time,  of  being  soon  in- 
vaded by  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  succouring 
the  Greeks.    He  showed  himself  to  be  a  crafty  politician  by  his  conduct ; 

♦  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  1.  et  16—22.  +  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  153—167. 

+  He  promised  to  furnish  two  hundred  ships  and  thirty  thousand  men. 
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and  when  fie'WS  Was  brought  him  of  Xerxps's  haring  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, he  sent  a  trusty  person  with  rich  presents,  and  ordered  him  to  wait 
the  issue  of  the  first  battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes  should  be  victorious,  to 
pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money.  I 
now  retorh  to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Terillus,  for- 
merly tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant,  who 
reigned  at  Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Cad- 
mus. He  married  into  the  family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse, 
and  which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hierori,  Polyzelus,  and 
Thrasybulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  first,  and  himself  married 
the  daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege  to  Himera. 
Gelon  hasted  with  a  great  army  to  the  succour  of  his  father-in-law  ; 
when  uniting,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  Thermopylse,*  the 
circumstances  of  which  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians.t  One  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace, 
which  Gelon  prescribed  to  the  conquered,*  was,  that  they  should  cease 
to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  god  Saturn  ;  which  shows,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  value.  Gelon  al- 
lotted the  greatest  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syra- 
cuse. They  also  took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These  he 
shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies,  who  employed  them, 
after  putting  irons  on  their  feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building 
magnificent  edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  cities. 
Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  five  hundred  for  his 
own  share. 

[A.  M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479.] — Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  far 
from  growing  more  proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater  affability 
and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  his  allies.  Being  re- 
turned from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it.  However,  he  himself  came 
unarmed  thither  :  declared  to  the  assembly  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct,  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  employed  his  authority  ; 
adding,  that  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his  person 
and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  All  the  people,  struck  with  so  unexpected 
a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered 
by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  gratitude  ;  and  immediately,  with  one 
consent,  invested  him  with  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king. 

•  Herodotus  says,  that  this  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that 
of  Salamis,  which  does  not  appear  so  probable.  For  the  Greeks,  in- 
formed of  Gelon's  successes,  entreated  him  to  succour  them  against 
Xerxes,  which  they  would  not  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
which  exalted  their  courage  so  much,  that  after  this  battle  they  imagined 
themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  power. 
+  Vol.  I.  X  Plut-  in  Apophth.  p.  ir5. 
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And  to  preserve  to  the  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  Gelon's  me- 
morable action,*  who  had  come  into  the  assembly,  and  put  his  life  into 
the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him, 
wherein  he  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded, 
and  unarmed.  This  statue  met  afterwards  with  a  very  singular  fate, 
and  worthy  of  the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  being  set  up.  Timo- 
leon,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  having  restored  the  Syra- 
cusans to  their  liberty,  thought  it  adviseable,  in  order  to  erase  all  traces 
of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  wants  of 
the  people,  to  sell  publicly  by  auction  all  the  statues  of  those  princes 
and  tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  lime.  But  first  he  brought 
them  to  a  formal  trial,  as  so  many  criminals  ;  hearing  the  depositions  and 
witnesses  upon  each  of  them.  They  all  were  condemned  unanimously, 
the  statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found  an  eloquent  advocate 
and  defender  in  the  warm  and  sincere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  re- 
tained for  that  great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been 
still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  intrusted  Gelon 
with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  This  made  no  addition  to  his  known 
zeal  for  their  interests,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more  important 
services.  For,  by  a  change  till  then  unheard  of,+  and  of  which  Tacitus 
since  found  no  example  except  in  Vespasian, $  he  was  the  first  whom  the 
sovereignty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  denizens.  His  views  were  to 
people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state,  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  these  brave  and  faithful  soldiers ;  and  to  attach  them  more 
strongly  to  Syracuse,  from  the  sense  of  the  advantageous  settlements  they 
had  obtained  in  being  incorporated  with  the  citizens. 

He  prided  himself  particularly  upon  his  inviolable  sincerity,  truth, 
and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  ;§  a  quality  very  essential  to  a  prince, 
the  only  one  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  sub- 
jects and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good  government.  Having  occasion  for 
money  to  carry  on  an  expedition  he  meditated  (this,  very  probably,  was 
before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians),  he  addressed  the 
people,  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  them  ;  but  finding  the 
Syracusans  unwilling  to  be  at  that  expense,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked 
nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  repay  it  as  soon  as  the 
war  should  be  over.  The  money  was  advanced,  and  repaid  punctually 
at  the  promised  time.  How  happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice 
and  equity  are  exercised ;  and  how  mistaken  are  those  ministers  and 
princes,  who  violate  them  in  the  slightest  degree  ! 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  in  which  his  successor  imi- 
tated him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an 
honourable  employment.  It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was  in 
corn  ;  and  the  immense  revenues  which  might  be  produced  from  so  rich 
a  soil  when  industriously  cultivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by 
his  presence,  and  delighted  in  appearing  sometimes  at  their  head,  in  the 

•  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  247.  iElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37.       +  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  55. 
X  Solus  omnium  ante  se  principum  in   melius    mutetus   est.     Hist. 
1.  i.  c.  60.  §  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  175. 
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same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies. 
His  intention,  says  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the  country  rich 
and  fruitful,  but  also  to  exercise  his  subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure 
them  to  toils,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  them  from  a  thousand  dis- 
orders, which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  and  indolent  life.  There  are  few 
maxims  (in  point  of  policy)  on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted  more 
strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  their  great  wisdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge  they  had 
of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  solid  support  of  a  state.  Xenophon 
in  a  dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,*  the  subject  of  which  is  government,  shows 
the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  re- 
ward those  who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  cultivation  of  lands.  He  says  the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  all 
the  arts  ;  on  which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those  who  should 
distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would  give  universal  life  and  motion  ; 
would  excite  a  noble  and  laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens,  and 
give  rise  to  a  thousand  inventions  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  children  of  the  rich  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  taught  music  and 
the  art  of  playing  on  instruments  with  great  care.  Possibly  this  was  a 
Consequence  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather  was  owing  to  the  little  Talue  he 
set  on  those  kind  of  exercises.  One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom, +  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of  the  guests ; 
when  it  was  Gelon's  turn,  instead  of  touching  the  instrument  as  the  rest 
had  done,  he  caused  his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  with  wonder- 
ful agility  and  grace,  and  showed  that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise 
than  playing  on  the  lyre. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several  cities  en- 
joyed a  profound  peace, J  and  Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its 
tranquillity,  under  the  auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  boru 
in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king. 
Though  an  alien,  the  supreme  power  went  in  search  of  him  not  courted  on 
his  part  with  any  art  or  inducement  but  those  of  merit.  Gelon  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office,  as  well  as  its 
great  weight ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other  view  but  the  good  of  his 
people.  He  thought  himself  king  only  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to 
))reserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and 
to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regular 
life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty  that  he  as- 
sumed was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
sweet  satisfaction  which  results  from  making  millions  happy  by  his 
cares  :  in  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as  an  obligation,  and  a 
means  to  procure  the  felicity  of  a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished 
from  it  pomp,  ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impunity  for  crimes.  He 
did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  contented  himself  with  mak- 
ing the  laws  reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he  was  their 
master,  but  only  inculcated  into  them  that  both  himself  and  they  ought 

•  P.  916,  917.    +  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  175.     t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  29, 30. 
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to  submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  induce  their  obedience,  he  era- 
ployed  no  other  methods  but  persuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are 
the  weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and  uninterrupted 
obedience. 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  subjects,  a  reputation 
equally  diffused  within  and  without  his  kingdoms  ;  these  were  the  fruits 
of  that  wisdom  which  be  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last  gasp.  His 
reign  was  short,  and  only  just  showed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  ex- 
hibit in  his  person  an  example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  died, 
after  having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  his  sub- 
jects. Every  family  imagined  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its  pro- 
tector and  father.  The  people  erected,  without  the  city,  in  the  place 
where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splendid  mausolaeum,  sur- 
rounded with  nine  towers,  of  a  surprising  height  and  magnificence  ;  and 
decreed  those  honours  to  him  which  were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or 
heroes.  The  Carthaginians  afterwards  demolished  the  mausolaeum,  and 
Agathocles  the  towers  :  but,  says  the  historian,  neither  violence,  envy, 
nor  time,  which  destroys  all  grosser  things,  could  destroy  the  glory  of 
his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his  exalted  virtues  apd  noble  actions, 
which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

[A.  M.  3532.  Ant.  J.C.  47-i.]— 2.  Hiero.— After  Gelon's  death  the 
sceptre  continued  near  twelve  years  in  his  family.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors  who  have 
written  concerning  this  prince,  some  of  whom  represent  him  as  a  good 
king,  and  others  as  a  detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  say,  to 
distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very  probable  that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted 
by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from 
that  path  which  his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him.  and  in  which  he 
had  found  himself  so  happy.  This  young  prince  was  avaricious,*  head- 
strong, unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions, without  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
people ;  who,  on  the  other  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's  memory,  prevented 
it  from  breaking  out. 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  entertained  violent 
suspicions  of  Polyzelus,  his  brother,  whose  great  influence  among  the 
citizens  made  him  fear  that  he  had  a  design  to  depose  him.  In  order  to 
rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy  whom  he  fancied  very  dangerous, 
he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send 
to  the  succour  of  the  Sybarites  against  the  Crotoniatse,  hoping  that  he 
would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His  brother's  refusal  to  accept  this  com- 
mand, made  him  the  more  violent  against  him.  Theron,  who  had  married 
Polyzelus's  daughter,  enjoined  with  his  father-in-law.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  differences  of  long  duration  between  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  ;  however,  they  at  last  were  reconciled  by  the  judicious  me- 
diation of  Simonides  the  poet ;+  and  to  make  their  reconciliation  lasting, 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  51.  +  Schol.  in  Find. 
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they  cemented  It  by  a  new  alliance,  HIero  marrying  Theron's  sister ; 
after  which  the  two  kings  lived  in  good  intelligence  with  each  other. 

At  first,*  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  increased  by  repeated 
illnesses,  gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  seriously  ;  after  which 
he  resolved  to  draw  around  him  men  of  learning,  who  might  converse 
agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  useful  instructions.  The  most 
famous  poets  of  the  age  came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bac- 
chylides  and  Epicherraus ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their  delightful  con- 
versation did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the  cruel  and  savage  dis- 
position of  Hiero. 

Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,+  which  shows  an  excellent  dis- 
position in  a  prince.  He  declared  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be 
always  open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  with- 
out disguise  or  reserve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned  not  only  excelled  in  poetry,  but  were  also 
possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  learning  in  other  branches,  and  were 
respected  and  consulted  as  the  sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what 
Cicero  says  J  of  Simonides  in  particular.  He  had  a  great  ascendant  over 
the  king  ;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  it  was,  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  subjects.§  I  observed 
on  another  occasion,  that  Hiero,  in  one  of  these  conversations,  asked 
Simonides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day's  time  to  consider  of  it:  the  next 
day  he  asked  two  ;  and  went  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
prince  pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays,  he  confessed, 
that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and  that  the  more  he  re- 
flected, the  more  obscure  it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  art  of  governing 
well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  this 
prince  and  Simonides.  Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that 
tyrants  and  kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  imagined.  Among 
the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged  by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on  their 
unhappiness  in  being  deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in 
this  life,  viz,  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose  bosom  they  may 
safely  confide  their  secrets  and  afflictions  ;  who  may  share  with  them  in 
their  joy  and  sorrow  ;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form  but  one 
heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides,  on  the  other  side,  lays  down 
admirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He 
represents  to  him,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  fox  others  :  that 
his  grandeur  consists,  not  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  his  own 
residence,  but  in  erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embellishing  his 
cities :  that  his  glory  consists  not  in  his  people's  fearing  him,  but  in 
their  being  afraid  for  him  :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games  (for  the  princes  of  that 
age  were  passionately   fond  of  them,  and  especially  Hiero||),  but  to 

*  iElian.  iv.  c,  16.  f  In  Apophth.  p.  175. 

X  Simonides,  uon  poeta  solum  suavis,  verum  etiam  caeteroqui  doctus 
sapiensque  traditur.  Lib.  i,  de  nat.  deor.  n.  60.     §  Cic.  1.  i.  de  nat.  n.  60. 

II  It  is  said  that  Theraistocles,  seeing  him  arrive  at  the  Olympic  games 
with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  forbidden  them,  because 
he  had  not  succoured  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy,  any  more 
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contend  with  the  neJghbourins^  kings,  who  should  succeed  best  In  diffnBins 
wealth  and  abundance  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  felicity  of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet  (Pindar)  praises  this  same  Hiero  for  the 
victory  he  had  won  in  the  horse-race.  '  This  prince,  (says  he,  in  his 
ode),  who  governs  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has 
gathered  the  fairest  flower  of  every  virtue.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in 
the  most  exquisite  performances  of  poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melo- 
dious airs,  such  as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given 
us  by  our  dearest  friends.  Rouse  then  thyself,  take  thy  lyre,  and  raise 
it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feelest  thyself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire 
in  favour  of  Pisa  and  Pherenice  ;*  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest 
transports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  courser  (without  being 
quickened  by  the  spur)  flew  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried 
iits  royal  rider  to  glorious  victory :  O  sing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the 
ornament  of  the  Olympic  course  !  ' 

The  whole  ode  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massiea,  is  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  from 
which  I  have  made  the  short  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar,  from  this  little  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of  Theron  king  of 
Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime, 
the  thought  so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as 
Pindar's  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  praises  which 
Pindar  gives  to  Iliero,  for  poets  do  not  always  pride  themselves  upon 
their  sincerity  in  the  eulogiums  they  bestow  on  princes;  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit 
and  genius  ;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his  affability  ami  en- 
gaging behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great 
merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court  the  eulogium  which  Horacet  gives 
the  house  of  Miecenas,  in  which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among 
scholars,  and  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  all  their  erudition. 
This  amiable  house,  says  Horace,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  mean 
and  grovelling  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy;  and  men  saw,  in  those 
who  shared  in  the  master's  favour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit,   without 

than  Gelon  his  brother ;    which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian 

general.     iElian.  1,  ix.  c.  5. 

*  Pisa  was  the  city,  near  which  the  Olympic  games  were  solemnised  : 

and  Pherenice  was  the  name  of  Hiero's  courser,  signifying  '  the  gainer 

of  victory.' 

t  Non  isto  vivimus  illic. 

Quo  tu  rere,  modo.     Donius  hac  nee  purior  ulla  est. 

Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis.     Nil  mi  officit  unquam, 

Ditior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior.     Est  locus  uni, 

Cuique  suus.  Hor.  lib.  i.  Sat.  9 

Sir,  you  mistake,  that's  not  our  course  of  life. 

We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife ; 

From  all  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 

None,  'cause  more  learned  or  wealthy,  troubles  me  ; 

We  have  our  stations,  all  their  own  pursue,  &c. — Creech. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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taking  the  least  umbrage  at  it.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  court  of 
Hiero  or  of  Theron.*  It  is  said  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  his 
nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to  lessen  the  esteem  which 
those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.  The  latter  by  way  of  reprisal, 
ridicules  them  very  strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  '  them 
to  ravens,  who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Jove.'  But 
modesty  was  not  the  virtue  which  distinguished  Pindar. 

Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos 
from  their  country,t  settled  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men  there,  half  of 
whom  were  Syracusans,  and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  those  two  cities  to  appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  so- 
lemnities in  his  honour  as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demigods,  because 
they  considered  him  as  their  founder. 

He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  formerly  tyrant 
of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  ar- 
rived at  years  of  maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands  ;  after  Micythus,  their  tutor,  should  have  perfectly  in- 
formed them  of  the  state  of  it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the 
administration.  The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest  relations  and 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave  in  their  presence  so 
good  an  account  of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  assembly  (in  perfect 
admiration)  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  prudence,  integrity, 
and  justice.  Matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  young  princes  were 
extremely  urgent  with  him  to  continue  to  preside  in  the  administration, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring  the  sweets 
of  ease  to  the  splendour  of  authority,  and  persuaded  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state  if  the  young  princes  took  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  resolved  to  retire  from  business.  Hiero 
died  after  having  reigned  eleven  years. 

3.  Thrasybulus. — He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother,^ 
who,  by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to  the  making  him  be 
regretted.  Swelled  with  pride  and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered 
men  as  mere  worms  ;  vainly  fancying  that  they  were  created  for  him  to 
trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He 
abandoned  himself  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy 
young  courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his  subjects  with 
the  utmost  severity ;  banishing  some,  confiscating  the  possessions  of 
others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery  soon 
grew  insupportable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they  implored  the 
succour  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw 
off  the  tyrant's  yoke.  Thrasybulus  was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the 
sovereignty  of  part  of  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  Achradina, 
and  the  island,  which  was  very  well  fortified  ;  but  the  third  quarter  of 
the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  After  making  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  with- 
drew into  banishment  among  the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year. 
In  this  manner  the  Syracusans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  de- 
livered the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants  ;  establishe  d  a  popular 
government  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that  form  by  themselves  during 

*  Scholiast.  Find.        t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37.         X  Ibid.  p.  51,  62. 
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tlireescore  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  a^ain  en- 
slaved them. 

[A.  M.  3544-.  Ant,  J.  C.  406.]— After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from 
the  govei-nment  of  tyrants,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  to  their 
liberty,  as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in  itself,  and  the  peace 
which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks,  the  people 
grew  very  powerful,  and  amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest 
posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in  which  they  had  thrown 
oflf  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  banishment  of  Thrasybulns,  it  was  decreed 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  colossal  statue  should  be  set 
up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;  that  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  a  fes- 
tival should  be  solemnized,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration 
of  their  liberty  ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be  entertained 
at  a  common  feast. 

There  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  certain  secret 
leaven  of  tyranny,  which  frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace, 
and  occasioned  several  tumults  and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars 
■of  which  I  shall  omit.  To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  them,*  the 
Syracusans  established  the  Petalism,  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
Athenian  Ostracism  ;  and  was  so  called  from  the  Greek  ir4ra\av,  signi- 
fying a  leaf,  because  the  votes  were  then  given  on  an  olive  leaf.  This 
judgment  was  put  in  force  against  those  citizens  whose  great  power  made 
the  people  apprehensive  that  they  aspired  at  the  tyranny,  and  it  banished 
them  for  ten  years  ;  however,  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was 
soon  abolished  ;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  censure,  having 
prompted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce  the  government, 
the  chief  employments  were  now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as  had  the 
least  merit. 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,t  was  chief  over  the  people  who 
were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united  them  all  (the  inhabitants 
of  Hbyla  excepted)  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful  and  formed 
several  great  enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built  the  city  of  Palica,  near 
the  temple  of  the  gods  called  Palicl.  This  temple  was  very  famous  oh 
account  of  some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  still  more  from  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  there  taken,  the  violation  whereof 
was  said  to  be  always  followed  by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  punishment. 
This  was  a  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by  supe- 
rior power  ;  and  especially  for  slaves  who  were  unjustly  abused,  or  too 
cruelly  treated  by  their  masters.  They  continued  in  safety  in  this  tem- 
ple, till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  master's  having  ever  broken  the  promise 
be  had  made  of  pardoning  his  slaves  ;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who  pre- 
sided over  this  temple,  for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on  those  who 
violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great  many  occa- 
sions, and  gained  several  victories,  particularly  over  the  Syracusans, 
saw  his  fortune  change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was 

*  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  65.  +  Ibid.  p.  67—70. 
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abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces.  In  the  consternation  and 
despondency  into  which  so  general  and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him, 
he  formed  such  a  resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggest.  He  withdrew 
in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  square  of  the 
city,  and  there  falling  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned 
his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  his  pro- 
fessed enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle  attracted  great  numbers 
of  people.  The  magistrates  immediately  convened  the  people,  and  de- 
bated on  the  affair.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business  was 
generally  to  address  the  people  with  great  violence  ;  and  these  animated 
them  against  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to 
throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punish  by  his  death,  all  the  injuries 
he  had  done  the  republic.  A  speech  of  this  tendency  struck  all  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  assembly  with  horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest 
of  the  senators  represented,  '  That  they  were  not  now  to  consider  what 
punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  how  it  behoved  the  Syracusans  to 
behave  on  that  occasion  ;  that  they  ouglit  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  cliaracter  by  which  his  person  was 
become  sacred  and  inviolable.  That  there  was  a  goddess  (Nemesis) 
who  took  vengeance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  who 
doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished  :  that  besides  the  base- 
ness and  inhumanity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing 
those  who  are  already  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy  the  grandi-ur  and 
good  nature  of  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  those 
who  least  deserved  it.'  All  the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and  with 
one  consent  spared  Deucetius's  life.  He  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Corinth, 
the  mother-city  and  foundress  of  Syracuse  ;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged 
to  furnish  Deucetius  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsisting  honour- 
ably there.  What  reader,  who  compares  these  two  different  opinions 
does  not  perceive  which  of  them  was  the  noblest  and  most  generous. 

SECT.  H.— OF  SOME  FAMOUS  PERSONS  AND  CITIES  IN 
GR^CIA   MAGNA. 

[A.  M.  3480.  Ant.  J.  C.  321-.]— 1.  Pythagoras.— In  treating  of  what 
relates  to  Graecia  Magna  in  Italy,  I  must  not  omit  Pythagoras,  who  was 
tiie  glory  of  it.  He  was  born  in  Samos.*  After  having  travelled  into  a 
great  many  regions,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  much  uncommon  and 
excellent  learning,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did  not  make  a 
long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical  government  which  Polycrates 
had  established  in  it,  who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and 
showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.  But  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  of  phylosophy  is  by  no  means  compatible  with 
slavery,  though  of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind.  He  therefore 
went  into  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at  Crotona,  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  or  Tarentura.  Servius  Tullius,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
reigned  in  Rome  at  that  time  ;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of 
those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before,  had  been  Pythagoras's 
disciple  ;  an  opinion  that  very  probably  was  grounded  on  the  resemblance 
of  their  manners,  disposition,  and  principles. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  Pythag. 
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The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from  the  presence  of 
this  excellent  philosopher.  An  inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wis- 
dom, diffused  themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time.  Mul- 
titudes flocked  from  all  the  neig^hbouring  cities  to  get  a  sight  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  hear  him,  and  to  profit  by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several 
princes  of  the  country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence ;  and  all  were  delighted 
with  his  conversation,  and  glad  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing 
nations  with  wisdom.  His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had  ever 
been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  disciples. 
Before  he  admitted  them  in  that  quality,  he  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
noviciate,  as  it  were,  and  probation  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
obliged  them  to  keep  the  strictest  silence ;  thinking  it  proper  for  them  to 
be  instructed,  before  they  should  attempt  to  speak.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
Iiis  tenets.  His  disciples  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  every  word  he 
uttered ;  and,  if  he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing,  that  alone,  witliout  fur- 
ther examination,  was  sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  his  assertion  ;  and  to 
affirm  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express  themselves  in  this 
sianner,  'The  master  said  it.'  However,  the  disciples  carried  their 
deference  and  docility  too  far,  in  thus  waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  sacri- 
ficing implicitly  their  reason  and  understanding ;  a  sacrifice  that  is  due 
only  to  the  divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  our  reason 
and  all  our  knowledge  ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe laws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute  obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of  illustrious  disciples, 
who  did  infinite  honour  to  their  master  ;  as  wise  legislators,  great  poli- 
ticians, persons  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing 
states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  the  greatest  princes.  A  long  time  after 
his  death,  that  part  of  Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his 
instructions,  was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men  skilled 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious  character  for 
several  ages.  The  Romans  certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
Pythagoras's  virtue*  and  merit,  since  the  oracle  of  Delphi  having  com- 
manded that  people,  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Rome,  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other 
to  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks  :  they  accordingly  set  up  two  in  the 
place  where  the  '  Comitia '  were  held,  representing  Pythagoras  and 
Theraistocles.  We  have  no  certain  information  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  place  of  Pythagoras's  death. 

[A.  M.  3295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.]— 2.  Crotona.  Sybaris.  Thurium.— 
Crotona  was  founded  by  Myscellus,t  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  the  third 
year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.  This  Myscellus  being  come  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot  on  which  he  should  build 
his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who  was  arrived  upon  the 
same  account.  The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience ;  and  after 
having  determined  them  with  regard  to  the  place  that  would  best  suit 
their  new  settlements,  he  proposed  different  advantages  to  them  ;  and 
left  them,  among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.    The 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6.  +  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  262  &  269.     Dionys. 

Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  p.  121. 
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offer  of  rlchi'S  strack  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired  health  ;  and,  if 
history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  performed  his  promise  faithfully  to  both. 
Archias  founded  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opulent  city  of 
Greece.  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations  of  Crotona,  which  became  so 
famous  for  the  long  life  and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its 
name  was  used  proverbially,  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot,  whose  air 
was  extremely  pure.  The  natives  of  this  city  signalized  themselves  in  a 
great  number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games  ;  and  Strabo  relates  that, 
in  one  and  the  same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were  crowned  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (two  hundred  stadia)  from  Crotona,*  and  had 
also  been  founded  by  the  Achseans,  but  before  the  other.  Tliis  city  be- 
came afterwards  very  powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states,  and  twenty- 
five  cities,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  was  alone  able  to  raise  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness  of  manners  as  is  scarcely 
credible.  The  citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  banquets^ 
games,  shows,  parties  of  pleasure,  and  carousals.  Public  rewards  and 
marks  of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those  who  gave  the  most  magni- 
ficent entertainments  ;  and  even  to  such  cooks  as  were  best  skilled  in  the 
important  art  of  making  new  discoveries  in  dressing  dishes,  and  invented 
new  refinements  to  please  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  deli- 
cacy and  effeminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from 
their  city  all  such  artificers  whose  work  was  noisy  ;  and  would  not  suffer 
any  cocks  in  it,  lest  their  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturb  their 
balmy  slumbers. 

[A.  M.  34S4.  Ant.  J.  C.  620.] — All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dis- 
sension and  discord,f  which  at  last  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  of 
the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  city  having  been  expelled  by  the  faction  of 
one  Telys,  fled  to  Crotona.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them  surrendered 
to  him  ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up  (who 
were  prompted  to  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then  lived 
among  tliera)  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  three  hundred 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  a  hundred  tliousand  ; 
but  then  they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous  champion  (of  whom  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak),  over  whose  shoulders  a  Kon's  skin 
was  thrown,  and  himself  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The 
latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who 
fled,  so  that  very  few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About 
threescore  years  after,  some  Thessalians  came  and  settled  in  it ;  how- 
ever, they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians. 
Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most  fatal  extremity,  they  implored  the  succour 
of  the  Lacedffimonians  and  Athenians.  The  latter  moved  with  compassion 
at  their  deplorable  condition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
Peloponnesus,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  join  that  colony  were  at  liberty 
to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Lampon  and  Xenocrates. 

[A.  M.  3560.  Ant.  J.  C.  444..]— They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  and  called  it  Thurium.:{     Two  men  greatly  renowned  for  their 

*Strab.l.vi.p.'i63.  Athen.l.  xii.  p.  518—320.     +  Diod.  1.  xxi.p.  76— 95. 
X  Dionys.  Halicarn.  in  vit.  Lys.  p.  82.     Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  656. 
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learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  other  an  historian,  settled  in  this 
colony.  The  first  was  Lysias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  a^e.  He 
lived  in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  second  was  Herodotus.  Though  he  was 
born  in  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was,  however,  considered  as  a 
native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there  with  that  colony. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion  of  the  new  inha- 
bitants, whom  the  rest  were  desirous  to  exclude  from  all  public  employ- 
ments and  privileges.  But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  they 
expelled  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole  possession  of  the 
city.  Being  supported  by  the  alliance  they  made  with  the  people  of 
Crotona,  they  soon  grew  vastly  powerful  ;  and  having  settled  a  popular 
form  of  government  in  their  citv,  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes, 
which  they  called  by  the  names  of  the  different  nations  whence  they  sprung. 

3.  Charondas,  the  Legislator. — They  now  bent  their  whole 
thoughts  to  the  strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome  laws, 
for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Charondas,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Pythagoras's  school,  to  digest  and  draw  them  up.  I  shall  quote 
some  of  them  in  this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  employments,  all  such 
as  should  marry  a  second  wife,  in  case  any  children  by  their  first  wife 
were  living :  being  persuaded,  that  a  man  who  was  so  regardless  of  his 
children's  interest,  would  be  equally  so  of  his  country's,  and  be  as 
worthless  a  magistrate  as  he  had  been  a  father, 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried  through  every  part  of 
the  city  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men  ;  an  ignominy 
which  most  of  them  were  not  able  to  survive.  The  city,  thus  delivered 
from  those  pests  of  society,  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.  And 
indeed,  from  calumniators  generally  arise  all  feuds  and  contests,  whether 
of  a  public  or  private  nature  ;  and  yet,  according  to  Tacitus's  observa- 
tion, they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  most  governments. 

3.  He  enacted  anew  kind  of  law  against  another  species  of  pests,  which 
is  generally  the  first  occasion  of  the  depravity  of  manners  in  a  state  ;  by 
sufifering  all  those  to  be  prosecuted  who  should  form  a  correspondence, 
or  contract  a  friendship  with  wicked  men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine 
upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educated  in  polite 
literature  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  soften  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men, 
inspiring  them  with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them  to  virtue  ; 
all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state,  and  are  equally  necessary  to 
citizens  of  all  conditions.  In  this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by 
the  state)  for  masters  and  preceptors  ;  in  order  that  learning,  by  being 
communicated  gratuitously,  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He  considered 
ignorance  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans  which  appears  sufficiently 
judicious,  by  intrusting  the  care  of  their  education  by  the  relations  by 
Ihe  mother's  side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from  them  ;  and 
the  management  of  their  estates  to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the 
interest  of  the  latter  to  make  the  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they 
would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their  wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those  who  quitted  their 
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ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  be  only  sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance 
during  three  days  in  the  city,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  women,  imagining, 
that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  punishment  would  be  equally  effica- 
cious with  putting  to  death  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  desirous  of 
giving  such  cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or  easily  abrogated,  he 
imposed  a  very  severe  and  hazardous  condition  on  all  persons  who  should 
propose  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  They  were  to  appear  iiv 
the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about  their  necks;  and  in  case  the 
alteration  proposed  did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled. 
There  were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  thera 
admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day 
from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came 
armed  into  the  assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an 
express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him  in  severe  terms,  that  he 
violated  his  own  laws  :  '  I  do  not  violate  thera,'  says  he,  '  but  thus  seal 
them  with  my  blood  ;'  saying  which,  be  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
bosom,  and  expired. 

4.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver. — At  the  same  time  there  arose 
among  the  Locrians  another  famous  legislator,*  Zaleucus  by  name,, 
who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras's  disciple.  There  is 
now  scarce  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except  a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws, 
which  gives  a  most  advantageous  idea  of  thera.  He  requires  above  alV 
things,  of  the  citizens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  there  are 
gods  ;  and  adds,  that  the  bare  casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it 
is  impossible  so  wonderful  a  fabric  could  have  been  formed  by  mere 
chance  or  human  power.  As  the  natural  consequence  of  this  belief,  he 
exhorts  men  to  honour  and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whatever  i» 
good  and  just  among  mortals  :  and  to  honour  them,  not  merely  by  sacri- 
fices and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  circumspect  conduct,  and  by  purity  and 
innocence  of  manners  ;  these  being  infinitely  more  grateful  to  the  deities 
than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can  be  offered. 

After  this  exordium,  so  pregnant  with  religion  and  piety,  in  which  he 
describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  primary  source  whence  all  laws 
flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands  obedience  to  them,  as  the 
most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance  of  them,  and  as  the 
perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform,  he  descends  to  the 
particulars  of  those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another  ;  and  lays 
down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  unity 
in  society,  by  enjoining  the  individuals  who  compose  it  not  to  make  their 
hatred  and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would  evince  an  unsociable  and 
savage  disposition  ;  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would  soon 
be  their  friends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as 
could  be  expected  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  judges  and  magistrates,  after  representing 
to  them  that  in  pronouncing  sentence,  they  ought  never  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  biassed  by  friendship,   hatred,   or  any  other  passion ;  he^ 
only  exhorts  them  to  avoid  carefully  all  haughtiness  or  severity  towards. 
*  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  79—85. 
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the  parties  engaged  in  law,  since  Buch  are  but  too  unhappy  In  being 
obliged  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  inseparable  from  law-suits. 
The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from 
giving  them  a  right  to  vent  their  ill  humour  upon  the  contending  parties  ; 
the  very  condition  and  essence  of  their  employment  requiring  them  to 
behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do  justice  on  all  occasions  ;  and  when 
they  distribute  this,  even  with  mildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt 
they  pay,  and  not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
certain  destruction  of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow  the  practice  esta- 
blished in  some  nations,  where  it  is  thought  sufficient  for  the  restraining 
it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such  as  infringe  the  laws;  but  he 
acted,  says  the  historian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  effectual  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from  wearing  rich 
and  costly  stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  jewels,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, gold  rings,  and  such  like  ornaments  ;  excepting  none  from  this  law 
but  common  prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  similar  law  with  regard  to  the 
men ;  excepting,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  observance  of  it,  such 
only  as  were  willing  to  pass  for  debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By 
these  regulations  he  easily,  and  without  violence,  preserved  the  citizens 
from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and  effeminacy.  For  no  person  was 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his 
shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens  ;  since  this  would 
make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  reflect  eternal  infamy  on  his 
family. 

5.  MiLo,  THE  CHAMPION. — We  havc  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army 
obtain  a  great  victory.  However,  he  was  still  more  renowned  for  his 
athletic  strength  than  for  his  military  bravery.  He  was  surnamed  the 
Crotonian,  from  Crotona,  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter 
whom,  as  was  before  related,  Democedes,  the  famous  physician,  and 
Milo's  countryman  married,  after  he  had  escaped  from  Darius's  court  to 
Greece,  his  native  country. 

Pausanias  relates,*  that  Milo  was  seven  times  victorious  at  the  Pythian 
games,  once  when  a  child  ;  that  he  won  six  victories  (at  wrestling)  in 
the  Olympic  games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood  ;  and 
that  challenging  a  seventh  time  (in  Olympia)  any  person  to  wrestle  with 
him,  he  could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  breaking  it,  he  would  grasp 
it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no  one,  however  strong,  could  possibly  wrest 
it  from  him.  He  would  stand  so  firm  on  a  '  discus,'  f  which  had  been 
oiled  to  make  it  the  more  slippery,  that  it  was  impossible  to  push  him  off. 
He  would  bind  his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which  holding  his  breath 
strongly,  the  veins  of  his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break 
the  rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth  his 
right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  close  one  to  the  other,  his 
thumb  excepted,  which  he  raised,  the  utmost  strength  of  man  could  not 
separate  his  little  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of  his  strength.  Chance, 
however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use 

*  Lib.  vi.  p.  369,  370.    t  This  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 
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of  it.  One  day,*  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  constant  disciples)  the  pillar  which  supported  the 
ceiling  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being  shaken 
by  some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single  strength,  gave  the 
auditors  time  to  get  away,  and  having  provided  for  their  safety,  he  after- 
wards escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  athleta;  is  almost  in- 
credible. Milo's  appetite  was  scarce  satiated  with  twenty  minaef  (pounds) 
of  meat,  the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  congiif  of  wine  every  day. 
Athenaeus  relates,  that  this  champion  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
stadium,  with  a  bull  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  afterwards  knocked 
him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and  ate  the  whole  beast  that  very 
day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  other  particulars  related  of 
Milo,  are  true  ;  but  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable,  that  one  man 
could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

We  are  told§  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age,  seeing  the 
rest  of  the  champions  wrestling,  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms,  which 
once  were  so  vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  enfeebled 
by  time,  burst  into  tears  and  cried,  '  Alas  !  these  arms  are  now  dead.' 

And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness  from  himself;  || 
and  the  confident  persuasion  he  entertained  of  his  own  strength,  and 
which  he  preserved  to  the  last,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet, 
as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had  been  opened  by  some  wedges 
that  were  forced  into  it,  he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare 
strength.  But  after  forcing  out  the  wedges  by  the  exertion  he  made,  his 
arms  were  catched  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it 
closed  ;  so  that  being  unable  to  disengage  his  hands,  he  was  devoured 
by  wolves. 

An  author  has  judiciously  observed,*!  that  this  surprisingly  robust 
champion,  who  prided  himself  so  much  on  his  bodily  strength,  was  the 
weakest  of  men  with  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and  capti- 
vates the  strongest ;  a  courtezan  having  gained  so  great  an  ascendant 
over  Milo,  that  she  tyrannized  over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner, 
and  made  him  obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    VeAR    OF    PELOPONNESUS. 

The  Pelopounesian  war,  which  I  am  now  entering  upon,  began  about 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted 
twenty-seven  years.  [A.  M.  3573.  Ant.  J.  C.  431.] — Thucydides  has 
written  the  history  of  it  to  the  twenty-first  year  inclusively.  He  gives  us 
an  accurate  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every  year,  which  he 
divides  into  campaigns  and  winter-quarters.  However,  I  shall  not  be  so 
minute,  and  shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodoius  Siculus  will  also  be  of  great 
assistance  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

•  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  263.  t  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  412. 

X  Thirty  pounds,  or  eighteen  pints.  §  Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  27. 

II  Pausan.  1.  vi,  p.  370.  ^  JElian.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
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SECT.  I —THE  SIEGE  OF  PLAT^vE   BY  THE   THEBANS.— 
ALTERNATE  RAVAGES  OF  ATTICA  AND  PELOPONNESUS. 

THE    FIRST   YEAR    OF   THE   WAR. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  begun,*  was  committed  by 
the  Thebans,  who  besieged  Platseae,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  Tiiey  were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery ;  but  the  citizens 
falling  upon  them  in  the  night,  killed  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  hundred,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  who  a  little  after  were 
put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
action  at  Plataeae,  sent  succours  and  provisions  thither,  and  cleared  the 
city  of  all  persons  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broken,  both  sides  prepared  openly  for  war ; 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece  was  in 
motion,  some  few  states  and  cities  excepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till 
they  should  see  the  event  of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their  interest 
very  warmly,  because  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  the  moderation  and 
gentleness  with  which  they  commanded  over  others  had  procured  them 
many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  their 
pride  and  the  severity  of  their  government,  and  Incurred  the  hatred,  not 
only  of  those  who  were  then  subject  to  them,  but  of  all  such  as  were 
apprehensive  of  becoming  their  dependants.  In  this  temper  of  mind 
were  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those  two 
states  were  as  follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood  neuter,  had  declared 
for  Lacedaemonia.  The  Achseans,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellcne  excepted, 
were  neuter  at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  the  war.  Out  of 
Peloponnesus  were  the  people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Am- 
bracia,  Leucadia,  and  Anactorium,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Plataea;,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acama- 
nians,  Corcyreans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  besides  the  several 
tributary  countries,  as  maritime  Carta,  Doria,  that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the 
Hellespont;  and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis,  and  Potidaea  excepted; 
all  the  islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward  ;  and  the 
Cyclades,  Melos,  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plataeae,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus ;  and 
made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  country. 
All  things  being  ready,  two  thirds  of  the  troops  marched  to  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Archidamus,  king 
of  Lacedaemonia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assembled  the  generals  and 
chief  officers,  and  calling  to  their  remembrance  the  great  actions  per- 
formed by  their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done,  or  been 
eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  support,  with  the  utmost  eflForts  of 
their  valour,  the  pristine  glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their 
own  fame.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  upon 
them  ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  deter- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  90—122.  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  97—100.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  170. 
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mine  their  fate,  they  were  incessantly  addressing  heaven  In  favour  of  a 
people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians  were  become  odious  ; 
that,  however,  he  could  not  deny,  tliat  they  were  going  to  march  against 
an  enemy,  who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers  and  in 
strength,  were  nevertheless  very  powerful,  warlike,  and  daring ;  and 
whose  courage  would  doubtless  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of 
danger,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories  :  that  therefore  they  must 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the 
country  they  were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  with  confidence. 
The  whole  army  answered  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  re- 
peated assurances  that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  ever  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  resolving  to  neglect  no  expedient  that  might  prevent  a  rup- 
ture, the  dreadful  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to 
Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  should  come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail, 
if  possible,  with  the  Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  designs,  now  that  they 
saw  an  army  ready  to  march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  so  far  from 
admitting  him  to  audience,  or  hearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as 
suffer  him  to  come  into  their  city:  Pericles  having  prevailed  with  the 
people  to  make  an  order  that  no  herald  or  ambassador  should  be  received 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  till  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave  the  country 
that  very  day  ;  and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  hira  to  the  frontiers,  and 
to  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave 
of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  that  day  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
great  calamities  that  would  ensue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand chosen  troops. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  the  country,  declared 
to  the  Athenians,  that  should  Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their 
territories,  spare  his  (Pericles)  lands,  either  on  account  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality  which  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and 
those  who  envied  him,  with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelli- 
gence with  him,  he,  from  that  day,  made  over  all  his  lands  and  houses  to 
the  city  of  Athens.  He  demonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  state  depended  upon  consuming  the  enemy's  troops,  by  protracting 
the  war  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  must  immediately  remove  all 
their  eflFects  out  of  tlie  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  it  without  ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not 
forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troops, 
exclusive  of  those  in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  ;  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  young 
and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who  were  appointed  to  defend 
Athens  :  and  besides  these,  twelve  hundred  troopers,  including  the  archers 
who  rode  on  horseback,  and  sixteen  hundred  foot  archers.  This  was  the 
whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief  strength  consisted  in  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys,  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay  waste 
the  enemy's  counti-y,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom  contributions 
were  levied,  without  which  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The   Athenians,   animated    by  the  ardent  exhortations   of  Pericles, 
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brought  from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children,  their  furniture,  and 
all  their  effects,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  even 
carried  off  the  timber.  With  rei^ard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  con- 
veyed them  into  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  How- 
ever, they  were  deeply  afflicted  at  this  sad  and  precipitate  migration, 
and  it  drew  plentiful  tears  from  their  eyes.  From  the  lime  that  the  Per- 
sians had  left  their  country,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years,  they  had  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feed- 
ing their  flocks.  But  now  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing. 
They  took  up  their  habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could, 
in  the  midstof  such  confusion  ;  retiring  either  to  their  relations  or  friends  ; 
and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temjtles  and  other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  set  out  upon  their  march, 
entered  the  country,  and  encamped  at  OEnoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress 
towards  Boeotia.  They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing  for  the  attack, 
and  raising  the  batteries  ;  for  which  reason  complaints  were  made  against 
Archidamus.  as  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had  not 
approved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  slow  in  his  marches,  and 
of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  as  if  he  had  desired  to  give  the 
Athenians  opportunity  to  carry  off  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country  ; 
whereas,  had  he  marched  speedily  into  it,  all  they  had  might  have  been 
plundered  and  destroyed.  His  design,  however,  was  to  engage  the  Athe- 
nians, by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent  a 
rupture,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all 
Greece.  Finding,  after  making  several  assaults,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Attica  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Acharna!,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens,  and 
but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in 
hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exasperated  to  see  him  advanced  so  near,  would 
sally  out  to  defend  their  country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  Athenians  (haughty 
and  imperious  as  they  were)  could  endure  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in 
this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  superior  to  themselves 
in  courage.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of 
their  lands,  and  saw  all  their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blaze.  They  could 
no  longer  bear  this  sad  spectacle,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be 
led  out  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would. 
Pericles  saw  plainly  that  the  Athenians  would  thereby  hazard  every 
thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruction,  should  they  march  out 
to  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  composed  of  the  choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and 
Peloponnesus.  Besides,  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  spare  the 
blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  was  an  irreparable  loss.  Pursuing  in- 
flexibly, therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  he 
was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people, 
lest  they  should  form  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
in  his  power.     His  friends  used  every  effort  imaginable  to  make  him 
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change  his  conduct.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to 
stagger  hiin  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  discourses.  They  strove 
to  sting  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in  which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man 
of  a  cowardly,  unfeeling  disposition,  who  basely  gave  up  his  country  to 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man  showed  so  much  rancour  against 
Pericles  as  Cleon.*  He  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that 
trade  himself.  He  had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and  probably  by  a 
species  of  merit  which  those  must  possess  who  would  rise  in  popular 
governments.  He  had  a  thundering  and  overbearing  voice  ;  and  possessed 
besides,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  art  of  gaining  the  people,  and  en- 
gaging them  in  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted  a  law,  that  three 
oboli  (not  two  as  before)  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  six  thousand 
judges.  The  characteristics  which  more  immediately  distinguished  him 
were,  an  unbounded  self-conceit,  a  ridiculous  arrogance  of  his  uncommon 
merit,  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried  to  the  liighest  pitch  of 
insolence  and  effrontery,  and  spared  no  man.  But  none  of  these  things 
could  move  Pericles.  His  invincible  strength  of  mind  raised  him  above 
low,  vulgar  clamours.  Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who,  after 
he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken  all  the  precautions  neces- 
sary, is  studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art,  with- 
out suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  those  whom 
fear  has  distracted  ;  Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put  the  city 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all  places  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  entirely 
regardless  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licentious  invectives  of  the 
citizens  ;  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in 
what  manner  they  were  to  be  governed.  It  then  appeared  evidently,  says 
Plutarch,t  that  Pericles  was  absolute  master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians, since  he  prevailed  so  far  (at  such  a  juncture  as  this)  as  to  keep 
them  from  sallying  out  of  the  city  ;  as  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  city 
in  his  own  possession,  and  fixed  on  their  arms  the  seal  of  his  authority, 
to  forbid  their  making  use  of  them.  Things  happened  exactly  as  Pericles 
had  foretold  ;  for  the  enemy,  finding  the  Athenians  were  determined  not 
to  stir  out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy's  fleet  were 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  they  raised  their  camp, 
and  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  whole  country  through  which 
they  marched,  they  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  quite 
different  manner  from  what  Themistocles  had  done  about  fifty  years 
before,  when,  at  Xerxes  approach,  he  made  the  Athenians  march  out  of 
their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
that  the  circumstances  differed  widely.  Themistocles,  being  invaded  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  withstand,  in  a  single  city,  those  milions  of  barbarians  who  would 
have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being 
succoured  by  his  allies.  This  is  the  reason  given  by  Cicero.  '  Fluctum 
enim  totius  Barbariae  ferre  urbs  una  non  poterat.'  It  was  therefore  pru- 
dent in  him  to  retire  for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of 

*  It  is  he  whom  Aristophanes  has  inveighed  so  much  against  in  several 
of  his  comedies.  t  Plut.  An.  Seni  ger.  sit.  resp.  p.  784. 
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barbarians  consumt-  and  destroy  one  another.  But  Pericles  wa»  not  en- 
gaged in  so  formidable  and  oppressive  a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very 
great,  and  he  foresaw  it  would  allow  him  intervals  in  which  he  might 
breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and  an  able  politician,  he  kept  close 
in  Athens,  and  could  not  be  moved  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  mur- 
murs of  the  citizens.  Cicero,*  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns 
absohitely  the  resolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  of  aban- 
doning Rome  to  Caesar;  whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to 
have  shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  flower 
of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  put  troops  into 
all  the  important  posts  both  by  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they 
intended  to  follow,  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a 
resolution  to  keep  always  a  thousand  talents  in  reserve,+  and  a  hundred 
galleys ;  and  never  to  use  them,  except  the  enemy  should  invade  Attica 
by  sea ;  at  the  same  time  making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propose  the 
employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  made  dreadful 
havoc  there,  which  consoled  the  Athenians,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
losses  they  had  sustained.  One  day,  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board, 
and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ensued,  and  the  earth  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This 
phaenomenon  filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror  ; 
who  were  wont,  through  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes, 
to  consider  such  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  seeing:  the  pilot  who 
was  on  board  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable  of  managing  the  helm, 
threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  asked  him  whether  he  saw:  the  pilot 
answering,  that  the  cloak  hindered  him  :  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  like  cause,  viz.  the  interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  sun,  prevented  his  seeing  its  splendour. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now  elapsed, if  the 
Athenians,  during  the  winter,  solemnized  public  funerals,  according  to 
ancient  custom  (a  custom  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
gratitude),  in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign, 
a  ceremony  \Khich  they  constantly  observed  during  the  whole  course  of 
that  war.  For  this  purpose,  they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens  were  exposed,  and  every  person 
strewed  flowers,  incense,  perfumes,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  carriages,  in  coffins 
made  of  cypress  wood,  every  tribe  having  its  particular  coffin  and  car- 
riage ;  but  in  one  of  the  latter  a  large  empty  coffin§  was  carried  in  honour 
of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  found.  The  procession  marched  with 
a  grave,  majestic,  and  religious  pomp  ;  a  great  number  of  inhabitants, 
both  citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  solemnity.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the 
sepulchre.  These  bones  were  carried  to  a  public  monument,  in  the  finest 
suburb  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus  ;  where  they  buried,  in  all  ages, 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon, 
who,  to  immortalize  their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle. 

*  Lib.  vii.  Epist.  11.  t  About  U0,000/. 

I  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  1-22— 130.  §  These  are  called  Ceuotaphia. 
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Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the 
greatest  distinction  pronounced  their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now 
appointed  to  exercise  this  honourable  office.  When  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has 
transmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really  composed  by  Pericles,  or  by 
the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both 
those  great  men,  as  well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the 
just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  which 
pervade  every  part  of  it.  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this 
double  tribute  of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave 
soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their 
country  ;  the  public,  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to  empty  cere- 
monies and  tears,  maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans. 
This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  citizens  ;  for 
great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is  best  rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athenians  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  also 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  re- 
storing to  him  the  city  of  Thermae,  after  which  they  joined  their  forces, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECT.  II.— THE  PLAGUE  MAKES  DREADFUL  HAVOC  IN 
ATTICA.— THE  LACEDEMONIANS  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO 
THE  PERSIANS  FOR  AID.— POTIDEA  IS  TAKEN  BY  THE 
ATHENIANS.— PERICLES'S  DEATH,  AND  THAT  OF  ANAX- 
AGORAS. 

SECOND    AND    THIRD    YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

[A.  M.  3574.  Ant.  J.  C.  430.] — In  the  beginning  of  the  second  cam- 
paign,* the  enemy  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as  before,  and  laid 
it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a  much  greater  devastation  in  Athens  ; 
the  like  having  never  been  known.  Itisrelated,  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia, 
whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  spread  over  Libya,  and  a 
great  part  of  Persia ;  and  at  last  broke  at  once,  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens. 
Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with  that  distemper,  has  described 
very  minutely  the  several  circumstances  and  symptons  of  it,  in  order, 
says  he,  that  a  faithful  and  exact  relation  of  this  calamity  may  serve  as 
an  instruction  to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should  ever  again  happen. 
Hippocrates, f  who  was  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  described  it 
as  a  physician,  and  LucretiusJ  as  a  poet.  This  pestilence  baffled  the 
utmost  efforts  of  art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  with- 
stand its  attacks  ;  and  the  greatest  care  and  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a 
feeble  help  to  those  who  were  infected.  The  instant  a  person  was  seized, 
he  was  struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a 
cure.  The  assistance  that  was  given  them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved 
mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  or  friends  as  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  quantity  of  baggage  which  had  been  removed  out  of 
the  country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious.     Most  of  the  inhabitants, 

♦  Thucjd.  1.  ii.  p.  130—147.    Diod.  p.  101,  102.    Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  171. 
t  Epidem.  1.  iii.  p.  3.  +  Lib.  vi. 
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for  want  of  lodpina:,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which  they  could  scarce 
brealhe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were  Seen 
either  piled  one  upon  the  other  (the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were 
dying),  or  else  crawling  through  the  streets  ;  or  lying  along  by  the  side 
of  fountains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to  quench  the  raging 
thirst  which  consumed  them.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death  ; 
without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  time  to  come. 

The  plague,  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had  made  great  ravages  in 
Persia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  high  reputation  of 
Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age, 
caused  his  governors  to  write  to  him,  to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in 
order  that  he  might  prescribe  to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king 
made  him  the  most  advantageous  oflFers ;  setting  no  bounds  to  his  rewards 
on  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to  honours,  promising  to  make 
him  equal  with  the  most  considerable  persons  in  his  court.  The  reader 
has  already  been  told  the  prodigious  regard  which  was  shown  to  the 
Grecian  physicians  in  Persia  ;  and  indeed,  can  services  of  such  importance 
be  too  well  rewarded  ?  However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches 
and  dignities  were  not  able  to  tempt  Hippocrates  ;  nor  stifle  the  hatred 
and  aversion  which  was  become  natural  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Persians, 
ever  since  the  latter  had  invaded  them.  This  great  physician  therefore 
sent  HO  other  answer  than  this  ;  that  he  was  free  from  either  wants  or 
desires ;  that  all  his  cares  were  due  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  country- 
men ;  and  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared 
enemies  of  Greece.  Kings  are  not  used  to  denials.  Artaxerxes,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  transports  of  rage,  sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native 
place  of  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  was  at  that  time ;  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  threatening,  in  case  they  refused, 
to  lay  waste  their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manner  that  not  the  least  foot- 
steps of  it  should  remain.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not 
under  the  least  terror.  They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  in  former  times  to  prevail  with  them  to 
give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to  obey  their  orders  ;  that  Artaxerxes's 
threats  would  be  equally  impotent ;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences, they  would  never  give  up  their  fellow  citizen  ;  and  that  they 
depended  on  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  services  were  due 
entirely  to  his  countrymen.  And,  indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  for  to 
Athens,  he  went  thither,  and  did  not  once  stir  out  of  the  city  till  the  plague 
was  quite  ceased.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick  ; 
and  to  multiply  himself,  as  it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  into 
all  parts  of  the  country  ;  after  having  instructed  them  in  what  manner  to 
treat  their  patients.  The  Athenians  were  struck  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude  for  this  generous  care  of  Hippocrates.  They  therefore 
ordained,  by  a  public  decree,  that  Hippocrates  should  be  initiated  in  the 
greater  mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  ; 
that  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  presented  him,  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
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staters,*  amounting  to  five  huudred  pistoles  French  money  ;  and  that  the 
decj-ee  by  which  it  was  granted  him,  should  be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in 
the  public  games,  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Panathensea  >  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  should  be  given  him,  and  himself  be  maintained,  at  the  public 
charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  his  lifetime,  in  case  he  thought  proper  :  in 
fine,  that  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  city  had  given  birth 
to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica,  came  down 
towards  the  coast,  and  advancing  still  forward,  laid  waste  the  whole 
country.  Pericles  resolutely  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established, 
pot  to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not 
suffer  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the  city  :  however,  before  the  enemy  left 
the  open  country,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  hundred  galleys,  in 
order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  so  powerful  a  diversion  ;  and  after  having 
made  a  dreadful  havoc  (as  he  had  done  the  first  year)  he  returned  into  the 
city.  The  plague  was  still  there  as  well  as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to 
those  troops  who  were  besieging  Potidsea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  saw  their  country 
depopulated  by  two  greBt  scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond 
and  to  murmur  against  Pericles  ;  considering  hira  as  the  author  of  all 
their  calamities,  as  he  had  involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.  They  there- 
fore sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accom- 
modation by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make  whatever  con- 
cessions should  be  demanded  of  them  :  however,  the  ambassadors  returned 
back  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints  and  murmurs 
now  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  in  such  a  trouble  and 
confusion,  as  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the 
midst  of  this  universal  consternation,  could  not  forbear  assembling  the 
people ;  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
them,  by  justifying  himself.  'The  reasons,'  says  he,  'which  induced 
you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  you  all  approved  at  that  time,  are 
still  the  same ;  and  are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances, 
which  neither  you  nor  myself  could  foresee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your 
option  to  make  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would  certainly  have 
been  the  more  eligible  :  but  as  there  was  no  other  means  for  preserving 
your  liberty  but  by  drawing  the  sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  hesi- 
tate !  If  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  country,  ought  our  private 
misfortunes  to  make  us  neglect  the  common  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Every 
man  feels  the  evil  which  afflicts  himself,  because  it  is  present :  but  no 
one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which  will  result  from  it,  because  it  is  not 
come.  Have  you  forgotten  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire? 
Of  the  two  parts  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land  and  sea, 
you  have  absolute  possession  of  the  latter  ;  and  no  king,  nor  any  other 
power,  is  able  to  oppose  your  fleets.  The  question  now  is,  whether  you 
will  preserve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  resign  it  for  ever.  Be  not 
therefore  grieved  because  you  are  deprived  of  a  few  country-houses  and 
gardens,  which  ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  the  frame  of 
the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make  them  the  picture  itself. 

♦  The  Attic  stater  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  two  drachms. 
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Consider,  that  If  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty,  you  will  easily  re- 
cover them  ;  but  that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  this 
blessing,  you  will  lose  every  valuable  possession  with  it.  Do  not  show 
less  generosity  than  your  ancestors,  who,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it, 
abandoned  even  their  city  ;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inherited  such 
a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered  the  worst  of  evils,  and  engaged 
in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to  you.  I  confess  that  your 
present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I  myself  am  duly  sensi- 
ble and  deeply  afflicted  for  them.  But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against 
your  general,  for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  pru- 
dence of  man  ;  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  an  event  in  which  he  has 
not  the  least  concern  ?  We  must  submit  patiently  to  those  evils  which 
Heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our 
fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  attend  on  your 
prosperity,  they  are  the  usual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themselves  worthy 
of  commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  long-lived,  but  the 
glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  immortal.  Revolve  therefore 
perpetually  in  your  minds,  how  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men 
to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over 
them  ;  and  then,  animated  by  this  double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger 
with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  display  the  greatest 
bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers,  acquire  the  most  esteem  and  applause.' 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions 
of  their  ancestors,  the  grateful  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above 
all,  jealousy  against  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens, 
were  the  usual  motives  which  Pericles  employed  to  influence  and  animate 
the  Athenians,  and  they  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  Bat  on  this 
occasion,  the  sense  of  present  evils  prevailed  over  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  stifled  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians  indeed  did  not 
design  to  sue  to  the  Lacedaemonians  any  more  for  peace,  but  the  mere 
sight  and  presence  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them.  They  there- 
fore deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  array,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay 
a  fine,  which,  according  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents,* 
and,  according  to  others,  fifty. 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  very  lasting. 
The  anger  of  the  people  was  appeased  by  this  first  effort,  and  had  spent 
itself  in  this  injurious  treatment  of  him.  as  tlie  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the 
wound.  But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with  regard  to  his  domestic  evils  ; 
for,  besides  his  having  lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations 
by  the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned  in  his  family. 
Xanthippus  his  eldest  son,  who  himself  was  extremely  profuse,  and  had 
married  a  young  wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father's 
exact  economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small  sum  for  his  pleasures. 
This  made  hira  borrow  money  in  his  father's  name.  When  the  lender 
demanded  his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  pro- 
secuted him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that  he  inveighed  in  the 
strongest  terras  against  his  father,  exclaiming  against  hira  in  all  places, 
and  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his   house,  and  his  con- 

♦  Fifteen  or  fifty  thousand  French  crowns. 
f2 
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ferencea  with  the  Sophists.  He  did  not  Icnow  that  a  son,  thongh  treated 
unjustly  (which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case)  ought  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  injustice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his 
country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same  time  Pericles  lost  his 
sister,  with  many  of  his  relations  and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he 
most  wanted  in  the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under  these  losses ; 
Ills  strength  of  mind  was  not  shaken  by  them  ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to 
weep  or  show  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his 
relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus,"  the  last  of  his  legitimate  children. 
Stunned  by  that  violent  blow,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prt-serve  his  usual 
tranquillity,  and  not  to  show  any  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when 
he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son,  he 
could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stifle  the  transports  of  his 
grief,  which  forced  its  way  in  cries",  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy,  imagined,  that 
bewailing  the  death  of  his  relations  and  children,  would  betray  a  weak- 
ness inconsistent  with  that  greatness  of  soul  which  he  had  ever  shown  ; 
and  that  on  this  occasion,  the  sensibility  of  the  father  would  sully  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror.  How  gross  an  error  !  how  childish  an  illusion  1 
which  either  makes  heroism  consist  in  wild  and  savage  cruelty ;  or, 
leaving  the  same  grief  and  confusion  in  the  mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside 
of  constancy  and  resolution,  merely  to  be  admired.  But  does  martial 
bravery  extinguish  nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  feeling,  because  he 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state  ?  The  emperor  Antoninus  had  a 
much  juster  way  of  thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurelius's 
lamenting  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  said  ; 
'Suffer  him  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philosophy  nor  sovereignty  renders 
us  insensible.' 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
Athenians  ;  and  as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses, they  soon  brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before  they  repented  the  injury 
they  had  done  Pericles,  and  earnestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their 
assemblies.  By  dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  be  in  some  measure 
inured  to  their  domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with 
a  zeal  for  their  country's  glory  ;  and  in  their  ardour  for  reinstating  its 
affairs,  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  capaljle  of  effecting  it  than 
Pericles.  He  at  that  time  never  stirred  out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the 
utmost  grief  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad  and  show  himself  in  public. 
The  people  asked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  him  ;  and 
Pericles,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  and  persuaded  that  it  did  not  be- 
come a  good  citizen  to  harbour  the  least  resentment  against  his  country, 
resumed  the  government. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  ambassadors  had  set  out 
from  Lacedaemon,  commissioned  to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance, 
and  engage  him  to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet :  this 
step  was  most  disgraceful  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  themselves 
the  deliverers  of  Greece,  since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the 
glorious  actions  they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence  against  Persia. 
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They  went  by  way  of  Thrace,  In  order  to  disengage  Sltalces  from  the 
alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  succour  Potidaea.  But 
they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  caused  them  to  be 
arrested  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  where,  without  suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were  put  to  death 
the  same  day  ;  and  their  bodies  thrown  on  a  dunghill,  by  way  of  reprisal 
ou  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  treated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in 
the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  two 
cities,  which  a  little  before  were  so  strongly  united,  and  ought  to  have 
prided  themselves  upon  showing  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  toward 
each  other,  could  contract  so  inveterate  a  hatred,  and  break  into  such 
cruel  acts  of  violence,  as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and 
nations  ;  and  prompt  them  to  exercise  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another 
than  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  barbarians. 

Potidsea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years ;  when  the  inha- 
bitants, reduced  to  extremities,  and  itf  such  want  of  provisions  that  some 
fed  on  human  flesh  ;  and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  all  proved  abortive,  surrendered  on 
conditions.  The  circumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them 
witli  lenity,  were  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  annoyed 
the  besiegers  ;  and  the  pi-odigious  expense  of  the  siege,*  which  had 
already  cost  two  thousand  talents.+  They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city 
with  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each 
but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  two,  and  carrying  off  nothing  but 
a  little  money  to  procure  them  a  settlement.  The  Athenians  blamed  their 
generals  for  granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order ;  because 
otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  they 
would  have  surrendered  at  discretion.     They  sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  Pericles  did  after  his  being  re-elected  generalissimo, 
was  to  propose  the  abrogating  of  that  law  which  he  himself  had  caused 
to  be  enacted  against  bastards,  when  he  had  some  legitimate  children.  It 
declared,  that  such  only  should  be  considered  as  native  and  legitimate 
Athenians,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  of  Athens  ;  and 
it  had  been  executed  just  before  with  the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  king 
of  EgyptJ  having  sent  to  Athens  a  present  of  forty  thousand  measures  of 
corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this 
new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thousand  law-suits  and  diflBculties,  till  then 
unpractised,  and  which  had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of.  Near  five 
thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as  slaves,  whilst  fourteen 
thousand  and  forty  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  re- 
cognized as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  strange,  that  the  author 
and  promoter  of  this  law  should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But 
the  Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calamities  of 

*  The  army  which  besieged  Potidaea  consisted  of  three  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  the  sixteen  hundred  who  had  been  sent  under  the  command 
of  Phormio.  Every  soldier  received  (daily)  two  drachms,  or  twenty 
pence  (French)  for  master  and  man  ;  and  those  of  the  galleys  had  the 
same  pay. — Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  182.  +  About  280,000/. 

X  Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  was  Inarus,  son  to 
Psammetichus  king  of  Libya,  who  had  caused  part  of  the  Egyptians  to 
take  up  arms  against  Artaxerxes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians  above  thirty 
years  before,  h»d  sent  succours  against  the  Persians.  Thuc3d.  l.i.  p.  68, 
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Pericles  ;  so  that  they  pwmitted  him  to  enroll  his  bastard  in  the  register 
of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe,  and  to  let  him  bear  his  owq  name. 

[A.  M.  3676.  Ant.  J.  C.  428.]— A  little  after  lie  himself  was  infected 
with  the  pestilence.  Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  bis  last, 
the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  had  not  forsaken  him, 
discoursing  together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  his  rare  merit,  they  ran 
over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his  victories  ;  for  whilst 
he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  erected  for  the  glory  of 
their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him. 
They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  saying,  because 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a 
single  word  of  their  discourse  had  escaped  him  ;  when,  breaking  suddenly 
from  his  silence,  '  I  am  surprised,'  says  he,  •  that  you  should  treasure  up 
so  well  in  your  memories,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions  in 
which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  which  are  common  to  me  with 
so  many  other  generals ;  and  at  the  same  time  should  forget  the  most 
glorious  circumstance  in  my  life ;  I  mean,  my  never  having  caused  a 
single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.'  A  fine  saying  !  which  very  few  in 
high  stations  can  declare  with  truth.  The  Athenians  were  deeply  affiicted 
at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed  from  what  has  been  said  of  Pericles, 
that  in  him  were  united  most  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man  ; 
as  those  of  the  admiral  by  his  skill  in  naval  affairs  :  of  the  great  captain, 
by  his  conquests  and  victories :  of  the  financier,  by  his  excellent  regu- 
lations of  the  public  revenue  :  of  the  great  politician,  by  the  extent  and 
justness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations,  and  by 
the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  transacted  affairs  ;  of  a  minister 
of  state,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increase  trade  and  promote  the 
arts  in  general ;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the  happiness  he 
procured  to  every  individual,  and  which  he  always  had  in  view,  as  the 
true  scope  and  end  of  his  administration. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which  was  peculiar  to  him. 
He  acted  with  so  much  wisdom,  moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good  :  he  discovered,  in  all  things,  so  great  a  superiority 
of  talents,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity,  and 
integrity,  that  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians  ;  and  fixed 
(in  his  own  favour),  during  forty  years  that  he  governed  the  Athenians, 
their  natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy.  He  suppressed  that  jealousy, 
which  an  extreme  fondness  for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain  against 
all  citizens  distinguished  by  their  merit  and  great  authority.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  is,  he  gained  this  great  ascendant  merely  . 
by  persuasion,  without  employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  those 
arts  which  a  common  politician  excuses  in  himself  upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence, that  the  necessity  of  the  public  affairs,  and  the  interests  of  the 
state,  require  them. 

Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.*  Plutarch  relates  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  him,  that  happened  some  time  before,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  He  says  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  re- 
duced himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162. 
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greater  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  ;  finding  himself  neglected  in  his  old 
ag<i  by  Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs,  had  not 
always  time  to  think  of  him  ;  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head,*  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself. 
Pericles  hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
philosopher's  house,  in  the  deepest  affliction.  He  conjured  him  in  the 
strongest  and  most  moving  terras,  not  to  throw  his  life  away;  adding, 
that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras  but  himself  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful  a  friend  :  one  who  was 
so  capable  of  giving  him  wholesome  counsels,  in  the  pressing  emergencies 
of  the  state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovering  a  little  his  head,  spoke  thus 
to  him  : — '  Pericles,  those  who  need  the  light  of  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed 
it  with  oil.'  This  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  keen  and  piercing 
reproach.  Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied  his  wants  uuasked.  Many 
lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by  the  criminal  neg- 
ligence of  those  who  ought  to  supply  them. 

SECT.  III.— THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  BESIEGE  PLATvEiE, 
WHICH  SURRENDERS.  — THE  PLAGUE  BREAKS  OUT 
AGAIN  IN  ATHENS. 

[A.  M.  3676.  Ant.  J.  C.  428.] — The  most  memorable  transaction  of  the 
following  years,t  was  the  siege  of  Plafaeae  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  of  antiquity,  on  accountof  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  both  parties  ;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resistance  made 
by  tlie  besieged,  and  their  bold  and  industrious  stratagem,  by  which 
several  of  them  got  out  of  the  ctty,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedaemonians  besieged  this  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp  round 
the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  Plateeans 
sent  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded,  on  that  occasion,  to  re- 
present that  he  could  not  attack  them  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice, 
because,  that  after  the  famous  battle  of  Plataeae,  Pausanias,  the  Grecian 
general,  oflFering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in 
presence  of  all  the  allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom  to  reward  their 
valour  and  zeal ;  and  therefore  that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had  been  granted  them  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian. Archidamus  answered,  that  their  demand  would  be  very 
reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with  the  Athenians,  the  professed  ene- 
mies to  the  liberty  of  Greece;  but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  them- 
selves from  their  present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter,  they  then 
should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  deputies 
replied,  that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agreement,  without  the 
cognizance  of  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  children  were  re- 
tired. The  Lacedaemonians  permitted  them  to  send  thither ;  when  the 
Athenians  promising  solemnly  to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  Plataeans  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than 
surrender;  and  accordingly  they  informed  the  Lacedaemonians,  from 
their  walls,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  what  was  desired. 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  those  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  cloaks  , 
who  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  resolved  to  die. 

+  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  U7— 161.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  102—109. 
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Archi(laiDU6  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witness,  that  he  did 
not  first  infringe  the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
which  might  befall  the  Platseaiis,  for  having  refused  the  just  and  reason- 
able conditions  offered  them,  prepared  for  the  siege.  He  surrounded  the 
city  with  a  circuravallation  of  trees,  which  were  laid  long-ways,  yery 
close  together,  with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  out  of  it.  He  afterwards  threw 
up  a  platform  to  set  the  batteries  on  ;  in  hopes  that,  as  so  many  hands 
were  employed,  they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore  causedtrees 
to  be  felled  on  mount  Cithteron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines,  in 
order  to  support  the  terrass  on  all  sides  ;  he  then  threw  into  it  wood, 
earth,  and  stones;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole 
army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the  least  intermission,  during  seventy 
days;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  reposing  themselves  whilst  the  rest  were 
at  work. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  work  began  to  rise,  threw  np  a  wooden 
wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order  tliat 
they  might  always  out-top  the  besiegers  ;  and  filled  the  hollow  of  this 
wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  from  the  rubbish  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  ;  so  that  the  beams  of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  de- 
fence to  keep  the  wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was 
covered  ou  the  outside  with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter 
the  works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  discharged  against  it.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  rose,  the  platform  was  raised  also,  which  in  this  manner 
was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the  besieged  made  a  hole  in  the  oppo- 
site wall,  in  order  to  carry  oflF  the  earth  that  sustained  the  platform ;  which 
the  besiegers  perceiving,  they  put  baskets  of  reeds  filled  with  mortar,  in 
the  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because  these  could  not 
be  so  easily  carried  off.  The  besieged,  therefore,  finding  their  first 
stratagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  under  ground  as  far  as  the  platform,  in 
order  to  work  under  cover,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  earth  and  other 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to 
hand  as  far  as  the  city.  The  besiegers  were  a  considerable  time  without 
perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  that  their  work  did  not  go  forward, 
and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  lower  it  sunk.  But  the  besieged 
judging  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would  at  length  prevail,  without 
wasting  their  time  any  longer  on  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher 
on  the  side  towards  the  battery,  contented  themselves  with  building  an- 
other within,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined  to 
the  wall ;  in  order  that  they  might  retire  behind  it  when  the  first  wall 
should  be  forced  ;  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  fresh  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their  machines  (doubtless 
after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucydides  does  not  say  this) 
shook  the  city  wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which  though  it  alarmed 
the  citizens  very  much,  did  not  however  discourage  them.  They  cm- 
ployed  every  art  that  their  imagination  could  suggest  against  the  enemy's 
batteries.  They  prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering  rams  by  ropes,* 
■which  turned  aside  their  strokes.     They  also  employed  another  artifice  ; 

•  The  lower  end  ef  these  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  slip-knots,  with 
which  they  catched  the  head  of  the  battering  ram,  which  they  raised  up 
by  the  help  of  the  machine. 
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the  two  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two 
large  pieces  of  timber,  supported  at  due  distance  upon  the  wall  in  the 
nature  of  a  balance  ;  so  that  whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine, 
the  besieged  lifted  up  this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  batter- 
ing ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  consequently  made  it  of 
DO  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully,  and  that  a 
new  wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to 
storm  the  place,  and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  How- 
ever, they  first  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might 
easily  be  burnt  down,  as  it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should 
rise ;  for  they  employed  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  little  expense.  They  therefore 
threw  fascines  into  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the 
intrtnchment  with  which  they  had  surrounded  them  ;  and  filled  these 
intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed 
by  them  ;  in  order  to  set  fire,  at  the  same  time,  to  different  parts  of  the 
city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  which  in  ? 
moment  made  such  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like  was  never  seen.  This 
invention  was  very  near  carrying  the  city,  which  had  baffled  all  others  ; 
for  the  besieged  could  not  make  head  at  once  against  the  fire  and  the 
enemy  in  several  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the 
besiegers,  as  they  flattered  themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been 
taken  :  but  history  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which 
extinguished  the  fire. 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegers  having  been  defeated  as  successfully  as 
all  the  rest,  they  now  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded 
the  city  with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  deep  ditch. 
The  whole  army  was  engaged  successively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it ;  the  Boeotians  offering  to  guard 
the  rest,  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to  Sparta,  about  the 
month  of  October.  There  were  now  in  Plataeae  but  four  hundred  inha- 
bitants, and  fourscore  Athenians,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress 
their  victuals,  and  no  other  person,  whether  freeman  or  slave;  all  the 
rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  which  1  omit  as  being  of  no  importance. 

The  next  summer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymna  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their 
alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel  before  the  war 
was  declared,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  receive  them  at  that 
time.  The  citizens  of  Methymna  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians, 
assuring  them,  that  if  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the  island  would 
be  inevitably  lost.  The  dejection  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustained 
great  losses  by  the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly  increased  when  news 
was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island,  whose  forces, 
which  were  hitherto  unimpaired,  would  now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce 
them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians 
therefore  immediately  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for  Peloponnesus, 
which  accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great 
Consternation,  because  they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out  of  the  port  with  their  ships  ;  how- 
ever, being  repulsed,  they  proposed  an  accommodation,  which  the  Athe- 
nians listened  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  reduce  the  island  to  their  allegiance,  A  suspension  of  arms  was 
therefore  agreed  upon,  during  which  the  Mityleneans  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens.  The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them  send 
others  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  desire  succours.  This  was  not  ill  judged,  the 
Athenians  sending  them  an  answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret 
In  their  favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  being  arrived 
in  Lacedaemonia,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving  them  audience  till  the 
solemnization  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might  hear 
the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on 
that  occasion,  as  it  may  serve  at  once  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides's 
style,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  several  states  towards  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  'We  are  sensible,'  -said  the  ambassadors,  'that 
is  is  usual  to  treat  deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the  service  they  do 
those  whom  they  fly  to  ;  but  to  despise  them  afterwards  as  traitors  to 
their  country  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  being  unjust,  when  they  have 
no  inducement  to  such  a  change  ;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the 
same  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  between  us 
and  the  Athenians:  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us, 
because,  after  having  been  treated  mildly  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they  are  unfortunate.  For, 
since  we  are  come  hither  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  yonr 
friends  and  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  procedure  ;  it  being  impossible  for  a  true 
friendship  to  be  established  between  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  be- 
tween cities,  unless  botTi  are  founded  on  virtue,  and  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments. 

'To  come  to  the  point. — The  treaty  we  concluded  with  the  Athenians, 
was  not  to  enslave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  : 
and  it  was  concluded  from  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you  renounced 
the  command.  We  adhered  to  it  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athenians 
continued  to  entertain  just  designs;  but,  when  we  saw  that  they  discon- 
tinued the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  against  the  enemy,  merely 
to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their  conduct.  And  as  it 
was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions, 
for  all  to  continue  in  strict  union  ;  and  still  harder  to  make  head  against 
them,  when  alone  and  separated  ;  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our  people ; 
and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
left  us  seemingly  at  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them ;  though 
we  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  word,  and  had  the  strongest  reason  to 
fear  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  probability  is  there,  after  their 
enslaving  all  the  other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only, 
and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our  masters 
whenever  they  please;  especially  as  their  power  increases  daily,  in  pro- 
portion as  ours  lessens?  A  mutual  fear  between  confederates,  is  a  strong 
motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent 
attempts,  by  its  keeping  all  things  in  an  equilibrium.     If  they  left  us  the 
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enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  It  was  merely  because  they  could  not  Intrench 
upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only  by  that  equity  and  specious  modera- 
tion  they  have  shown  us.  First  they  pretended  to  prove,  from  their 
moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free,  we  should  not  have 
marched  in  conjunction  with  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not 
given  them  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacliing  the 
wealiest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another,  they  enabled  them- 
selves, by  their  ruin,  to  subject  the  most  powerful  without  difficulty,  who 
at  last  would  be  left  alone,  and  without  support :  whereas,  had  they 
begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  possessed  of  all 
their  strength,  and  were  able  to  make  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily 
have  completed  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet,  which 
would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  we  should  declare  for, 
this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have 
always  shown  for  their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain 
the  favour  of  those  who  commanded  it  have  suspended  our  ruin.  But  we 
had  been  undone,  had  not  this  war  broken  out ;  and  of  tliis  the  fate  of 
others  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 

'  What  friendship  then,  what  lasting  alliance,  can  be  concluded  with 
those  who  never  are  friends  and  allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to 
make  them  continue  such  ;  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  courl  to  us 
during  this  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the  enemy  ;  we  were  con- 
strained to  treat  them  with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent 
their  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was 
with  us  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an  alliance 
subsist  some  time,  which  both  parties  were  determined  to  break  upon  the 
very  first  favourable  occasion :  let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us  for  the 
advantage  we  now  take.  We  had  not  always  the  same  opportunity  to 
save  ourselves,  as  they  had  to  ruin  us  ;  but  were  under  a  necessity  of 
waiting  a  favourable  juncture,  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  our- 
selves. 

'  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit  your  alliance  : 
motives,  the  equity  and  justice  of  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and 
consequently  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  safety :  we  should  have 
claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you  been  sooner  inclined  to  afford  it 
us  ;  for  we  offered  ourselves  to  you  even  before  the  war  broke  out :  we 
are  now  come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeotians,  your  allies,  to  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  with 
those  of  its  defenders ;  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  state,  which 
is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any  thing  can  be  objected  to  our  conduct, 
it  is,  our  declaring  so  precipitately  with  more  generosity  than  prudence, 
and  without  having  made  the  least  preparations.  But  this  also  ouglit  to 
engage  you  to  be  the  more  ready  in  succouring  us  ;  that  you  may  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging  your- 
selves on  your  enemies.  There  never  was  a  more  favourable  conjuncture 
than  that  which  now  offers  itself;  a  conjuncture,  when  war  and  pestilence 
have  consumed  their  forces,  and  exhausted  their  treasure  ;  not  to  mention 
that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and  land. 
For,  they  either  will  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  succouring  you,  or  they  oppose  us  all  together,  and  then  you  will  have 
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but  half  their  forces  to  deal  with.  As  to  what  remains,  l*t  noone  imagine 
that  you  will  expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapable  of 
doing  you  service.  Our  conntry  indeed  lies  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried  on, 
not  in  Attica  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  country  whose  revenues  are  the 
support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it.  Consider  also,  that  in 
abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  ad- 
dition of  ours  ;  and  that  no  state  will  then  dare  to  revolt  against  them. 
But  in  succouring  us  you  will  strengthen  yourselves  with  a  fleet  which 
you  so  much  want ;  you  will  induce  many  other  people,  after  our  ex- 
ample, to  join  you  ;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach  cast  upon  you, 
of  abandoning  those  who  have  recourse  to  your  protection,  which  will 
be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  you  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

'  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  whose 
temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greelts,  nor  reject 
suppliants,  whose  preservation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whose 
ruin  may  be  infinitely  pernicious  to  you.  Show  yourselves  such  now, 
as  the  idea  entertained  of  your  generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  we  are  reduced,  demand ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  aflicted, 
the  deliverers  of  Greece.' 

The  allies,  strucJi  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them  into  the  alliance 
of  Peloponnesus.  An  immediate  incursion  into  the  enemy's  country  was 
resolved,  and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth  with  two-thirds 
of  their  forces.  The  Lacedaemonians  arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines 
for  transporting  the  ships  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Athenians  were  no 
less  active  on  their  side  ;  but  the  allies,  being  employed  in  their  harvest, 
and  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before 
they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  made  against  them,  from  a  supposition  that  they  were 
very  weak ;  in  order  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  show  that  they  were 
able  to  furnish  a  fleet  without  calling  in  any  of  their  ships  from  before 
Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  which  they  manned  with 
citizens  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  not  exempting  a  single  citizen,  except 
such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  or  whose  revenue 
amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  of  corn.  After  having  showed  them- 
selves before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  a  display  of  their  power, 
they  made  descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 

They  never  had  had  a  finer  fleet.  They  guarded  their  own  country, 
and  the  coasts  of  Eubcea  and  Salamis  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  : 
they  cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of 
vessels,  without  including  their  fleet  before  Lesbos  and  other  places. 
The  whole  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  The 
expenses  of  this  powerful  armament  entirely  exhausted  their  treasure, 
which  had  been  very  much  drained  before  by  those  incurred  by  the  siege 
of  Potidsea. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  formidable  a  fleet,  which 
they  no  ways  expected,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own 
country,  and  only  ordered  forty  galleys  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  succour 
of  Mitylene.    The  Athenians  had  sent  a  reinforcement  thither,  consisting 
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of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a 
contravallation,  with  forts  in  the  most  commodious  places  ;  so  that  it 
was  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
Athenians  were  in  such  great  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  this  siege, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  assess  themselves,  which  they  had  never  done 
before,  and  by  this  means  two  hundred  talents*  were  sent  to  it. 

[A.  M.  3577.  Ant.  J.  C.  427.]— The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want 
of  all  things,  and  having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  promised  them,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  no 
person  should  be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  till  the  ambassadors,  whom 
they  should  send  to  Athens,  were  returnnd;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  troops  should  be  admitted  into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians 
hid  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious  Mityleans  as  had  fled 
to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to 
Athens.  There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  debated.  As  their 
revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  because  it  had  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  ill  treatment,  and  seemed  a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred  for 
the  Athenians,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage  they  resolved  to  put 
all  the  citizens  to  death  indiscriminately,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and 
children  slaves  ;  and  immediately  they  sent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in 
execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  reflect.  This  severity  was  judged  too 
cruel,  and  carried  beyond  its  due  bounds.  They  imagined  to  themselves 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to  slaughter,  and  re- 
pented their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  sudden 
change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some  littie 
glimmerings  of  hope ;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  magistrates, 
as  to  have  the  affair  debated  a  second  time.  Cleon,  who  had  suggested 
the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great  influence 
over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with  much  vehemence  and  heat. 
He  represented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with 
every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night 
before  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to  take  an  exemplary  ven- 
geance on  the  Mityleneans,  in  order  to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who 
were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus.  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first  assembly,  now  op- 
posed his  arguments  more  strongly  than  before.  After  describing,  in  a 
tender  and  pathetic  manner,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mityleneans, 
whose  minds  (he  said)  must  necessarily  be  tortured  with  anxiety  and 
suspense,  whilst  they  were  expecting  a  sentence  that  was  to  determine 
their  fate  ;  he  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mild- 
ness and  clemency  had  always  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  them,  and 
distinguished  them  gloriously  from  all  other  nations.  He  observed,  that 
the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into  the  rebellion  ; 
a  proof  of  which  was,  their  surrendering  the  city  to  them  the  instant  it 
was  in  their  power  to  do  it :  they  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  murder 
their  benefactors,  and  consequently  be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  as 
they  would  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  He  observed  farther, 
that  supposing  the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it  would  however 

•  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  about  45,000/.  sterling. 
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be  for  thelnterestof  the  Athenians  to  dissemble,  In  order  that  the  rigorous 
punishment  they  had  decreed  might  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the  allies  ; 
and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  would  be,  to  leave  room 
for  repentance,  and  not  plunge  people  into  despair,  by  the  absolute  and 
irrevocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  they 
should  examine  very  deliberately  the  cause  of  those  factious  Mityleneans 
who  had  been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Diodorus  carried  it  only 
by  a  few  votes.  A  second  galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out. 
It  was  furnished  with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  its  course  ;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Mitylene  promised  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  pro- 
vided they  arrived  in  time.  They  therefore  made  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  did  not  quit  their  oars  even  when  they  took  sustenance,  but  ate  and 
drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alternately  ;  and  very  happily 
for  them,  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and 
night's  sail  before  them  ;  but  as  those  on  board  carried  ill  news,  they 
did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before  the  city  had  spread  the 
utmost  consternation  in  every  part  of  it :  but  this  consternation  was 
increased  infinitely,  wlien  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  assembly.  Nothing  now  was  heard 
in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  laments.  The  moment  that  the  sentence 
was  going  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  second  galley  was 
arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  massacre  was  suspended.  The  assembly 
was  again  convened  t  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon  was 
listened  to  with  such  silenca  and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  conceived  than 
expreseed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  taken,  though  upwards  of 
a  thousand,  were  put  to  death.  The  city  was  afterwards  dismantled,  the 
ships  delivered  up,  and  the  whole  island,  the  cityof  Methymna  excepted, 
was  dividi-d  into  three  thousand  parts,  three  hundred  of  which  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot  among 
such  Athenians  as  were  sent  thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country 
gave  a  revenue  of  two  minae*  for  every  portion  ;  on  which  condition 
they  were  permitted  to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  but  not  as  pro- 
prietors. The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Mityleneans  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 

During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of 
Plataese,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want 
of  provisions  formed  a  resolution  to  escape  through  the  enemy  :  but  half 
of  them,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise,  entirely  lost  their  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution  ; 
but  the  rest  (who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers)  persisted 
in  their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following  manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  my  readers,  in  what  sense  I  use  certain  expressions,  which  I 
shall  employ  in  it.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  line  of  fortification  which 
is  made  round  a  city  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sallies,  is  called  contra- 
vallation ;  and  that  which  is  made  to  prevent  any  succours  from 
without,  is  named    circumvallation.      Both    these    fortifications   were 

*  The  Attic  mina  was  worth  a  hundred  drachms,  that  is,  fifty  French 
livres. 
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used  In  this  siege ;  however,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  use  only  the 
former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  sixteen  feet  distance  one 
from  the  other.  The  space  between  the  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  plat- 
form or  terrace,  seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and  composed  a 
range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  where  the  soldiers  had  their  lodgings. 
Lofty  towers  were  built  around  it  at  proper  distances,  extending  froni 
one  wall  to  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  against  any  attack  from  within  and  without. 
There  was  no  going  from  one  cazern  to  anothrr  without  crossing  those 
towers  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  sides,  where  a 
guard  was  commonly  kept ;  but  in  rainy  weather,  the  soldiers  used  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  towers,  which  served  as  guard-houses.  Such 
was  the  contravallation,  on  both  sides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth  of 
which  had  been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  ascertained  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  counting  the 
rows  of  bricks  which  composed  it:  and  this  they  did  at  different  times, 
and  employed  several  men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
triistake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the  easier,  because  as  the  wall 
stood  but  at  a  small  distance,  every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They 
then  made  ladders  of  a  proper  l»ngth. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  design,  the  besieged  left 
the  city  one  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall 
undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They 
marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  clashing  of 
their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might 
be  the  more  active  ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked,  to  keep  them  from 
sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them 
in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was  posted, 
because  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed 
with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers, 
six  on  each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with 
javelins,  that  they  might  mount  the  easier  ;  and  their  shields  were  carried 
after  them  to  be  used  in  the  conflict. 

When  most  of  them  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking 
hold  of  the  parapet  to  keep  himself  steady,  had  thrown  down.  The  alarm 
was  immediately  given  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole  camp  approached 
the  wall  without  discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom 
of  the  night  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Besides  which,  those  who 
had  staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  same  time  in  another 
quarter,  to  make  a  diversion  ;  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  themselves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  body  of 
reserve,  of  three  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent that  might  happen,  quilted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  that  part 
where  they  heard  the  noise  ;  and  torches  were  held  up  towards  Thebes, 
to  show  that  they  must  run  that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render 
that  signal  of  no  use,  held  up  others  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters, 
having  prepared  them  on  the  wall  for  that  purpose. 
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In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  two  towers  which  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders 
were  set,  and  having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  themselves 
there  to  defend  the  passage,  and  keep  off  the  besiegers.  Then  setting 
ladders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a 
good  number  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  oflf,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  their  arrows,  as  well  those  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  as  others  who  were  hastening  from  their  neighbouring  towers. 
Whilst  this  was  doing,  they  had  time  to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to 
throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  greater  ease. 
As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side,  and  drew  up 
near  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those  who  appeared..  After 
they  were  passed  over,  the  men  whe  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last, 
and  made  to  the  ditch  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  with  torches,  came  up.  How- 
ever, as  the  Piatseans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they 
were  seen  by  them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  which  means  the  last  crossed 
the  ditch  without  being  attacked  in  their  passage  :  but  this  was  not  done 
without  difficulty,  because  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would 
not  bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  violence  of  the 
storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed  over,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes,  the 
better  to  conceal  their  retreat ;  because  il  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
flee  towards  a  city  of  their  enemy's.  And  accordingly  they  perceived 
the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  them  in  the  road  that 
led  to  Athens.  After  keeping  that  towards  Ti\ebes  about  six  or  seven 
stadia,*  they  turned  short  towards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  thp  road 
towards  Athens,  whither  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  who  had  quitted  the  place  ;  the  rest  having  returned 
back  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  siege  of 
the  ditch  of  contravallation.  The  besiegers,  after  having  pursued  them 
to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Plataeans  who  remained  in  the  city,  supposing 
that  all  their  companions  had  been  killed  (because  those  who  were  re- 
turned to  justify  themselves,  affirmed  they  were),  sent  a  herald  to 
demand  the  dead  bodies ;  but  being  told  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  he 
withdrew. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign.f  which  is  that  wherein 
Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Plataeans  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions, 
and  unable  to  make  the  least  defence,  surrendered  upon  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been  tried  by  the  due  forms  of 
justice.  Five  commissioners  came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedaemon; 
and  these,  without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked  them 
whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies 
in  this  war?  The  Plataeans  were  much  surprised,  as  well  as  embarrassed, 
by  this  question ;  and  were  sensible  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Thebans,  their  professed  enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  destruction. 
They  therefore  put  the  Lacedaemanians  in  mind  of  the  services  they  had 
done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  nt  the  battle  of  Artemisium.  and  that  of 

♦  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
t  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  203—220    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  109. 
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Plates :  and  particularly  in  Lacedsinonia,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake, 
which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their  slayes.  The  only  reason 
(they  declared)  of  their  having  joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom 
they  had  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpose  : 
that  if  it  was  irapated  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their  mis- 
fortune, it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  services.  '  Cast  your  eyes,'  said  they,  '  on  the  monuments 
of  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the 
honours  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You  thought 
fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  their 
bravery ;  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their  ashes  to  their  murderers,  in 
abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans,  who  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of 
Platffiae.  Will  you  enslave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty? 
Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  gods  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
victory  ?  Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  your  safety  7  On  this  occasion  we  may  venture  to 
say,  our  interest  is  inseparable  from  your  glory  ;  and  you  cannot  deliver 
up  your  ancient  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  The- 
bans, without  overwhelming  yourselves  with  eternal  infamy.' 

One  would  conclude  that  these  just  remonstrances  should  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  Lacedaemonians  :  but  they  were  biassed  more  by 
the  answer  the  Thebans  made,  which  was  expressed  in  the  most  haughty 
and  bitter  terms  against  the  Plataeans  ;  and  besides,  they  had  brought 
their  instructions  from  Lacedsemon.  They  adhered  therefore  to  their 
first  question,  '  Whether  the  Plataeans  had  done  them  any  service  since 
the  war?'  and  making  them  pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally 
answered  'No,'  they  were  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  escaped. 
About  two  hundred  were  killed  in  this  manner  ;  and  twenty-five  Athe- 
nians, who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their 
wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and 
Plataeae  ;  but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it  entirely.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advan- 
tages from  the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Plataeans  to  their  animosity, 
ninety-three  years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3578.  Ant.  J.  C.  426.]— In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  plague  broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again  swept  away 
great  numbers. 

SECT.  IV.— THE  SPARTANS  ARE  SHUT  UP  IN  THE  LITTLE 
ISLAND  OF  SPHACTERIA.— CLEON  MAKES  HIMSELF  MAS- 
TER OF  IT.— ARTAXERXES  DIES. 

THE    SIXTH    AND    SEVENTH    YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

I  pass  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns, 
which  differ  very  little  from  one  another  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  making 
regularly  every  year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  different  places:  that  of 
Pylus,*  a  little  city  of  Messenia,    only   four  hundred    furlongs+  from 

*  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  253—280.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  1 12—1 U. 
f  Twenty  French  leagues. 

VOL.    II.  "      G 
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Lacedicmon,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable.  [A,  M.  3579.  Ant.  J.  C. 
425.] — Tlie  Athenians,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and 
fortified  themselves  very  strongly  in  it;  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war.  The  Lacedaemonians  left  Attica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and 
recover  that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized  himself  here  by  the 
most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little 
island  called  Sphacteria,  from  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly  an- 
noyed, and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  shut  up.  They  therefore  threw 
a  chosen  body  of  Lacedaemonians  into  it ;  making  in  all  four  hundred 
and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  A  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  accordingly  erected  a  trophy. 
They  surrounded  the  island,  and  set  a  guard  over  every  part  of  it,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  going  out,  or  any  provisions  being 
brought  into  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the  magistrate  thought 
the  affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the 
spot,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures ; 
when,  concluding  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  those  who 
were  in  the  island,  and  that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out, 
or  be  taken  by  some  other  means,  he  proposed  an  accommodation.  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians 
time  to  send  to  Athens  ;  but  upon  condition  that  in  the  mean  time  fhey 
should  surrender  up  all  their  galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by 
sea  or  land,  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  :  that  if  they  complied 
with  these  conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry  pro- 
visions to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  tlie 
master,  and  half  for  the  servant;*  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done 
publicly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies  :  that  on  the  other  side,  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  allowed  to  keep  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any  manner  : 
that  in  case  this  agreement  should  be  infringed  in  the  least,  the  truce 
would  be  broken  ;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue  in  full  force  till  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged  themselves,  by 
the  articles,  to  convey  and  bring  back  ;  and  that  then  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The 
Lacedaemonians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering  about 
threescore  ships  ;  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they  bep^an  by  saying, 
that  they  were  come  to  the  Atiienians  to  sue  for  that  peace  which  ihey 
themselves  were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant:  that  it  depended 
only  upon  them  to  acquire  the  glory  of  having  restored  the  tranquillity 
of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedsemonians  consented  to  their  being  arbitrators 
in  this  treaty :  that  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  exposed  in 
the  island,  had  determined  them  to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be 
very  grating  to  the  Lacedaemonians:  however,  that  their  affairs  were  far 
from  being  desperate,    and    therefore,    that  now  was    the  time   to  es- 

*  For  the  masters,  two  Attic  chcenices  of  flour,  making  about  four 
pounds  and  a  half ;  two  cotyles,  or  half  pints  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of 
meat ;  with  half  this  quantity  for  the  servants. 
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tablJsh  between  the  two  republics,  a  firm  and  solid  friendship  ;  because 
the  affairs  of  both  were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared 
absolutely  in  favour  of  either  :  that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  those 
whom  success  makes  proud,  by  shifting  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as 
unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  happy  :  that  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  that  the  means  to  establish 
a  lasting  peace,  is  not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but 
to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  on  just  and  reasonable  terms:  for  then,  con- 
quered by  generosity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all 
employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  makes  it  both  his  plea- 
sure and  his  duty  to  observe  his  engagements  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  nad  now  a  happy  opportunity  for  terminating  the  war, 
by  a  peace  which  would  have  been  no  less  glorious  to  them  than  advan- 
tageous to  all  Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
people,  prevented  so  important  a  benefit.  They  therefore  answered,  by 
ids  advice,  that  those  who  were  in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of 
being  sent  back  from  it  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  re- 
stored the  cities  which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  by  the 
last  treaty;  and  that  these  things  being  done,  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedemonians  demanded  that  deputies  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to  ratify  what  they 
should  conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against  this  proposal,  and  said, 
it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not  negociate  with 
the  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  they  might  easily  bribe ;  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer  they  should  do  it  immediately.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  finding  there  was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with 
the  people  without  advising  with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  were 
to  be  granted  by  them  to  their  prejudice  they  must  be  responsible  for  it, 
went  away  without  concluding  any  thing  ;  fully  persuaded  that  they 
must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  affairs  and  disposition  occasioned  by  their  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension  ceased;  but 
whpn  the  Lacedsemonianscameto  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians 
refused  to  give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed 
in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed 
strongly  against  this  refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy  ;  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity  than  before. 
A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  observance  of 
treaties,  never  fail  at  last  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities.  This 
will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard  round  the  island,  to 
prevent  any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  that  they 
should  soon  be  able  to  starve  out  the  enemy.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interest  by  the  views  of  gain,  by 
affixing  a  high  price  upon  provisions,  and  giving  such  slaves  their  free- 
dom as  should  convey  any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore  now  brought 
(at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives)  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There 
were  even  divers,  who  swam  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the 
harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goat-skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and 
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poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey.  Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were 
reduced  to  almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of  water  and 
provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  their  countrymen, 
so  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost 
starved  ;  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  fleet  to 
subsist  during  the  winter  on  a  desert  coast  which  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in  so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means 
be  less  securely  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity 
of  escaping.  But  the  circumstance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  lest  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countrymen  were  once  extricated  from  their 
danger,  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace  ;  so  that  they 
now  repented  their  having  refused  it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all  fall  upon  him :  he 
therefore  began  by  asserting,  that  the  report  of  the  extreme  want  of  pro- 
visions, to  which  the  Athenians  both  within  and  without  Pylus,  were  said 
to  be  reduced,  was  absolutely  false.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of 
the  people,  against  the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  be- 
sieged the  island,  pretending  that  were  they  to  exert  the  least  vigour  and 
bravery,  they  might  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it;  and  that  had 
he  the  command,  he  would  soon  take  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immediately 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  ;  Nicias,  who  was  before  elected, 
resigning  voluntarily  that  honour  to  him,  either  through  weakness,  for  he 
was  naturally  timid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the  ill  suc- 
cess, which  it  was  generally  believed  Cleon  would  meet  with  in  this 
enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  Cleon  was  greatly 
surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed  ;  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Alher 
nians  would  take  him  at  his  word  ;  he  being  a  finer  talker  than  soldier, 
and  much  more  able  with  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  He  for  some  time 
desired  leave  to  waive  the  honour  they  offered  them,  for  which  he  alleged 
several  excuses,  bul  finding  that  the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the 
more  they  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his  note  ;  and  supplying 
his  want  of  courage  with  rodomontade,  he  declared  before  the  whole 
assembly,  with  a  firm  and  resolute  air,  that  he  would  bring,  in  twenty 
days,  those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life.  The  whole  assembly, 
on  hearing  those  words,  set  up  a  laugh  ;  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body,  made  good 
his  words,  fie  and  Demosthenes  (the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  island, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and 
gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  fort  that  was  thought  inac- 
cessible. There  they  drew  up  in  battle  array,  faced  about  to  that  side 
where  alone  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like  so 
many  lions.  As  the  engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and  parched 
with  thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  directing  himself  to  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes  said,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpose  unless 
they  charged  the  enemy's  rear  ;  and  promised,  if  they  would  give  him 
but  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  by  some 
means  or  other,  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers  climbed 
up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places  which  were  not  guarded,  when  coming 
down  unperceived  into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  backs  of 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  which  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards 
completed  their  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  resist- 
ance ;  and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  de- 
jected through  fatigue  and  despair,  they  began  to  give  way ;  but  the 
Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes,  finding  that  should  the  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them 
would  escape  ;  and  being  desirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they 
commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist ;  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion. 
At  these  words  the  greatest  part  lowered  their  shields,  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A  kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon  ;  and  their  commander  desired  leave  might  be  granted  him  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to  know  the  resolution  of  the  generals. 
This  was  not  al'owed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast ;  and  after 
several  messages,  a  Lacedaemonian  advanced  forward,  and  cried  aloud, 
that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not 
submit  to  dishonourable  terms.  Uponthis  they  held  a  conference  ;  after 
which  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day. 
The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring  the  Lacedaemonians 
their  dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  distributing  the  pri- 
soners among  the  several  ships,  and  committing  the  guard  of  tliem  to  the 
captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lacedaemonians  fell,  out  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  which  was  their  number  at  first ;  so  that  there 
survived  not  quite  three  hundred,  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were 
Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of  the 
island  (computing  from  the  beginning  of  it,  and  includiqg  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  truce,)  had  lasted  three  score  and  twelve  days.  They  all 
now  left  Pylus  ;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash,  was 
found  literally  fulfilled.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  was,  the 
capitulation  that  had  been  made ;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, so  far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  in  hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  remain  prisoners 
till  a  peace  was  concluded,  provided  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  make 
any  incursions  into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  should  all  be  put  to 
death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus.  The  Messenians  of  Naupactus, 
who  had  formerly  possessed  it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  very  much  infested  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  incursions  ;  and  as 
these  Messenians  spoke  the  language  of  the  country,  they  prevailed  with 
a  great  number  of  slaves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians,  dreading 
a  greater  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to  Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with  their  prosperity,  and  especially 
their  late  success,  to  listen  to  any  terms. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  Artaxerxes  sent  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  an  ambassador  named  Artaphernes,  with  a  letter  written 
in  the  Assyrian  language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had  received  many 
embassies  from  them,  but  the  purport  of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  what  it  was  they  requested:  that  in  this  un- 
certainty, he  had  thought  proper  to  send  a  Persian  to  acquaint  them, 

*  Thucyd.  l.iv.p.  285,  286. 
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that  if  they  had  any  proposal  to  make,  they  had  only  to  send  a  person 
in  whom  they  could  confide  along  with  him,  from  whom  he  mi^ht  be 
exactly  informed  of  what  they  desired.  This  ambassador,  arriving  at 
Eion  on  the  river  Stryraon,  in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  about 
the  ( lose  of  this  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who 
sent  him  to  Athens.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect ; 
the  Athenians  being  extremely  desirous  of  recovering  the  favour  of  the 
king  his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  the  Athenians 
to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the  ambassador  back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the 
public  expense  ;  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  to 
the  courtof  Persia,  in  quality  of  ambassadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus, 
they  were  informed  tliat  Artaxerxes  was  dead  ;  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  adviseable  to  proceed  farther  after 
this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphernes,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  inclusively. 

SECT.  I.— THE  VERY  SHORT  REIGNS  OF  XERXES  II. 
AND  SOGDIANUS.— THEY  ARE  SUCCEEDED  BY  DARIUS 
NOTHUS. 

[A.  M.  3579.  Ant.  J.  C.  425.] — Artaxerxes  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.*  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
the  only  son  which  the  queen  his  wife  brought  him  :  but  he  had  seven- 
teen others  by  his  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdianus  (who  is 
called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias),  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  [A.  M.  3480.  Ant, 
J.  C.  424.] — Sogdianus,  in  concert  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes's 
eunuchs,  came  insidiously  one  festival  day  to  the  new  king,  who,  after 
drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drunk  time  to  evaporate  ;  where  he  killed 
him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned  but  forty-five  days  ;  and 
was  declared  king  in  his  stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne  when  he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  most 
faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  queen, 

*  Ctes.  c.  xlvii — ^li.    Died.  l..xii.  p.  115. 
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Xerxes's  niotlar,  who  died  the  same  day  as  her  husband.  After  having 
deposited  the  two  bodies  in  the  mausolseura,  where  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  interred,  he  found  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  tlie  throne,  who  did 
not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of  some  difference  with  him 
durin?  the  lifetime  of  liis  father.  But  the  new  king  did  not  stop  here: 
not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him,  on  some  trifling 
circumstance  relating  to  the  obsequies  of  his  father,  and  caused  him  to 
be  stoned. 

By  these  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of  Bagorazus, 
he  became  the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  on  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  He  sus[)ected  that  his  brothers  harboured  the  like  design  ; 
and  Ochus,  to  whom  his  father  had  left  Hie  government  of  llyrcania,  was 
the  cl'ief  object  of  his  suspicicm.  Accordingly,  he  sent  for  hira,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  However, 
Ochus,  who  saw  tlirough  his  design,  delayed  coming  upon  various  pre- 
tences ;  whicli  he  cimtinued  till  lie  advanced  at  the  iieadof  a  strong  army, 
which  he  openly  declared  he  would  employ,  to  revenge  the  deatli  of  his 
brother  Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  were  justly 
dissatisfied  at  Sogdianus's  cruelly  and  ill  conduct.  They  put  the  tiara, 
which  was  the  mark  of  regal  dignity,  on  Ochus's  head,  and  proclaimed 
him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as 
mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he  made  to  maintain  his  crown, 
as  he  had  before  been  unjust  and  barbarous  in  usurping  it.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  wisest  of  those  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  getting  him  into  his 
hands,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel  death. 
This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,*  and  exercised 
only  on  great  criminals.  One  of  the  largest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes  ;  the  criminal  then  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  into  them  ;  after  which,  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel  turned 
perpetually  round  him  till  he  was  suffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince 
lost  his  life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  only  six  months  and  fifteen 
days. 

Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  saw  himself  possessed  of  the 
empire.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  settled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  distinguish  him,  historians  add  the  epithet 
N({0oj,  signifying  bastard.  [A.  M.  3581.  Ant.  J.  C.  423.]— He  reigned 
nineteen  years. 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and 
had  himself  been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the 
same  manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the 
mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted  against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by 
Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall  always 
call  Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  liis  generals,  against  Artyphius  ;  and 
himself  at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius, 
with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated  the  general  sent 
against  him.  But  engaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and 

*  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2.     2  Maccab.  c.  xiii. 
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he  himself  was  beaten,  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flattered 
with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king  would 
have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from  that  resolution  by  queen 
Parysatis,  Daiius's  sister  and  queen.  She  was  also  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  Darius,  She  was  an  in- 
triguing, artful  woman ;  and  the  king  her  husband  was  governed  by  her 
on  most  occasions.  The  counsel  she  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  last 
degree.  She  advised  him  to  exercise  his  clemency  towards  Artyphius, 
and  show  him  kind  usage,  in  order  that  his  brother  might  hope,  when  he 
heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  servant  with  so  much  generosity,  that 
he  himself  should  meet  at  least  with  as  mild  treatment,  and  thereby  be 
prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added,  that  when  once  he  should 
have  seized  that  prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he 
pleased.  Darius  followed  her  counsel,  which  proved  successful.  Arsites 
being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage  which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded 
that,  as  he  was  the  king's  brother,  he  should  consequently  meet  with  still 
more  indulgent  treatment ;  and  with  this  hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
surrende»ed  himself.  Dariu8  was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his  life ; 
but  Parysatis,  by  inculcating  to  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  punish  this 
rebel  in  order  to  secure  himself,  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his 
brother  to  death,  and  accordingly  he  was  suffocated  in  ashes  with  Arty- 
phius. However,  Darius  had  a  violent  struggle  with  himself  before  he 
could  consent  to  this  sacrifice,  having  a  very  tender  affection  for  his 
brother.  He  afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which  execu- 
tions did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had  expected  from  them  ; 
for  his  reign  was  afterwards  disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions  that 
he  enjoyed  but  little  repose, 

[A.  M.  3590.  Ant.  J.  C.  414.] — One  of  the  most  dangerous  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  reb  llion  of  Pisuthnes,*  who  being  governor  of  Lydia, 
wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  him- 
self king  in  his  province.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding in  this  attempt  was,  his  having  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian 
troops,  which  he  had  raised  and  enlisted  in  his  service,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lycon  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  against  this 
rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army,  the  commission  of  go- 
vernor of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess  Pisuthnes.  Tissaphernes 
who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all  characters,  found 
means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes  ;  and  by  dint  of 
presents  and  promises,  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his 
party.  Pisuthnes,  who  was  too  much  weakened  by  this  desertion  to  carry 
on  his  designs,  surrendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  pardon  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes,  and  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
the  rest  of  the  rebels  who  had  preceded  him.  But  his  death  did  not  en- 
tirely put  an  end  to  all  trouble  ;  for  Amorges  his  son,t  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  slill  made  head  against  Tissaphernes;  and  for  two  years 
laid  waste  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered 
up  by  them  to  Tissaphernes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

•  Ctcs.  c.  11.  t  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  554—567,  568. 
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Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs. ♦  This 
kind  of  oflRcL-rs  had,  for  many  years,  acquired  considerable  power  in  the 
court  of  Persia  ;  and  we  shall  find,  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  tliat 
they  always  governed  absolutely  in  it.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  their 
character, +  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture 
whicli  Dioclesian,  after  he  had  resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himself 
to  a  private  station  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen  who  had  gained  a  like  as- 
cendant over  the  Roman  emperors.  '  Four  or  five  persons,'  says  he, 
'  who  are  closely  united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impose  on  a  prince, 
may  do  it  very  easily.  They  never  show  things  to  him  but  in  such  a 
light  as  they  are  sure  will  please.  They  conceal  whatever  woul.l  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  him:  and  as  they  alone  beset  him  continually,  he 
cannot  be  informed  of  any  thing  but  through  their  channel,  and  knows 
nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  suggest  to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  he 
bestows  employments  on  those  whom  he  ought  to  exclude  from  them  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices  such  persons  as  are  most 
worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word,  the  best  prince  is  often  sold  by  these 
men,  though  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  in  despite  of  his  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  them.'  '  Quid  multa?  Ut  Diocletianus  ipse  dicebat,  bonus, 
cautus,  optimus  venditur  imperator.' 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.  Three  eunuchs  had 
usurped  all  power  in  it ;  an  infallible  mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and 
the  prince  of  little  merit.  But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose  name 
was  Artoxares,  presided  over  and  governed  the  rest.  He  had  found 
Darius's  weak  side,  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence. 
He  had  studied  all  his  passions,  in  order  to  indulge  them,  and  govern  his 
prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him  continually  in  pleasures  and 
amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to  himself.  In  fine,  under 
the  name  and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and  pleasure 
he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  disposed  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  and  nothing  was  transacted  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by 
the  supreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  gave  him,  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  king.  Instead  of  being  prime  minister ;  and  ac- 
cordingly formed  a  design  to  rid  himself  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  ascend 
the  throne.  However,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  seized  and 
delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who  put  him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel 
death. 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  to  Darius  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This  terrible 
blow  fell  out  the  same  year  with  Pisuthnes's  rebellion.  But  Darius  could 
not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  The  Egyptians,  weary  of 
the  Persian  government, J  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais, 
who  at  last  was  come  out  of  the  fens,  where  he  had  defended  himself 
since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  luarus.  The  Persians  were  driven 
out,  and  Amyrtaeus  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six 
years. 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne,  and  entirely 
expelled  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as 
Phoenicia,  and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the  Arabians  to 

*  Ctes.  c.  lii.    t  Vopis.  in  vit.  Aureliau.  Imper.     X  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72,  73. 
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attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of  this  being  brought  the  king  of 
Persia,  lie  recalled  the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  Medos 
rebelled  ;  however,  they  were  defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance 
by  force  of  arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke  (till  then 
easy  enough)  was  made  heavier  :  a  fate  that  rebellious  subjects  always 
experience,  when  the  government  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
gains  the  upper  hand. 

Darius's  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  like  success  against  the  Egyptians.* 
Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  had  reigned  six  years  (he  probably  was  killed 
in  a  battle),  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  permission  of  the  Per- 
sians that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  throne.  To  effect  this, 
thej  must  either  have  been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest 
in  that  kingdom. 

[A.  M.  3597.  Ant.  J.  C.  407.]— After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in 
Media,  and  restored  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  situation,  Darius 
gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  an  important  commission,  by  which  he 
made  all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the  empire  dependent 
upon  him. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  events,  and  draw  together  the  facts 
which  relate  to  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  to  prevent  ray  being  often  obliged 
to  interrupt  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 

SECT.  II.— EXPEDITIONS  OF  BRASID AS  INTO  THRACE.— 
HE  TAKES  AMPHIPOLIS.—THUCYDIDES  THE  HISTORIAN 
IS  BANISHED. 

THE    EIGHTH    YEAR    OP    THE    WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  small 
island  of  Spbacteria,  were  distinguished  by  very  few  considerable 
events. 

[A.  M.  3580.  Ant.  J.  C.  424.]— The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the 
island  of  Cythera,f  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lacedsemonia,  near  cape 
Malea,  and  from  thence  they  infested  the  whole  country. 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards  Tlirace.J  The  Lacede- 
monians were  induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expe- 
dition ;  imagining  they  should  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen 
upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it 
invited  them  thither,  and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were 
extremely  glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Helots,  whom  they  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion,  since  the  taking  of  Pylus. 
They  had  already  made  away  with  two  thousand  of  them  in  a  most 
horrid  manner.  Upon  the  specious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even  in 
slaves,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  whose  courage  they 
dreaded,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as 
had  done  the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in  the  last  campaign,  should 
enter  their  names  in  the  public  registers,  in  order  to  their  being  made 
free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave  in  their  names.   They  were  carried 

♦  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  +  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  286. 
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in  procession  tlirouifh  the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads 
as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty.  After  this  ceremony  they  all 
disappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance 
in  what  manner  a  suspicious  policy  and  power,  when  filled  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  with- 
out scrupling  to  make  even  religion  itself  and  the  authority  of  the  gods, 
subservient  to  their  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  with  Brasidas,  whom  they 
had  appointed  to  head  this  enterprise.  This  genera'  brought  over  several 
cities,  either  by  force  or  secret  understanding,  and  still  more  by  his 
wisdom  and  moderation.  The  chief  of  these  were  Acanthus  and  Stagyra, 
which  were  two  colonies  from  Andros,  He  also  marched  afterwards 
towards  Amphipolis,*  an  Athenian  colony  on  the  river  Strymon.  The 
inhabitants  immediately  dispatched  a  message  to  Thucydides,t  the  Athe- 
nian general,  who  was  then  in  Thasus,  ;i  little  island  of  the  ^ga!an  sea, 
half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  instantly  set  sail  with  seven 
ships  that  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place  before  Brasidas  could  seize 
it;  or  at  worst,  to  get  into  Elion,  which  lay  very  near  Amphipolis. 
Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  from  his  irreat  influence  in  all 
that  coimtry,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some  gold-mines,  made  all  the 
dispatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before  him  ;  and  offered  such  advan- 
tageous conditions  to  the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon, 
that  they  surrendered.  Thucydides  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Elion  ; 
and  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day,  Brasidas  would  have  taken  possession 
of  it  the  next  morning  by  day-break.  Although  Thucydides  had  made 
all  imaginable  dispatch,  the  Athenians  however  charged  him  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  accordingly  banished  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  that  city,  as  well 
because  they  drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships, 
as  because  it  was  a  door  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid  that  all 
their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would  revolt ;  especially  as  Brasidas 
discovered  great  moderation  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that 
he  came  with  no  other  view  than  to  free  the  country.  He  declared  to 
the  several  nations,  that  at  his  leaving  Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in 
presence  of  the  magistrates,  to  leave  to  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  should  he  employ  oaths  to 
ensnare  their  credulity.  '  For,'  in  his  opinion,  '  a  fraud  cloaked  with  a 
specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely  greater  dishonour  on  persons  in  high 
sations,  than  open  violence  ;  because  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  power 
which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  is  founded  wholly 
on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  societj\  Now  I,'  said  he,  '  should  do  a 
great  disservice  to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  if,  by 
procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys 
of  being  just  and  faithful  to  its  promises;  which  renders  it  much  more 
powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  togetlier,  because  this  acquires  it  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  other  states.'  Upon  such  noble  and  equitable 
principles  as  these  Brasidas  always  regulated  his  conduct ;  believing, 
that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  state  is  justice,  moderation,  integrity,  and 

»  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  320— 3i4. 
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the  firm  persuasion  which  their  neighbours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  harbouring  a  design  to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduct  he  brought  over  a  great  number 
of  the  enemy's  allies. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates, 
had  entered  Boeotia,  expecting  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the 
moment  they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet  them 
near  Delium.  A  considerable  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Socrates  was  in  this  battle  ;*  and 
Laches,  who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony of  him  in  Plato  ;  that  had  the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly 
as  Socrates,  the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  that  loss  before 
Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot : 
Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horseback,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him, 
and  did  not  stir  from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmost  bravery 
from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city.  Among  other  engines 
employed  by  them  to  batter  it,  they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind.  This  was  a  long  piece  of  timber  cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards 
made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that  its  shape  resembled  very  much 
that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which 
a  caldron  was  hung  ;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at  the 
other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried  from  thence  into 
the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  that  lay  in  the 
caldron.  This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as  far  as  the  rampart,  to 
that  part  where  it  was  lined  with  stakes  and  fascines,  threw  out  so  great 
a  flame,  that  the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  palisades 
burnt,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 

SECT.  III.  — A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 
CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LACE- 
DAEMONIANS. 

NINTH,    TENTH,    AND    ELEVENTH    YEARS    OP    THE    Ve.VR. 

[A.  M.  3581.  Ant.  J.  C.  423.]— The  losses  and  advantages  on  both 
sides  had  hitherto  been  pretty  equal ;+  and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow 
weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expense,  and  did  not  procure 
them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year  was  therefore  concluded 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  The  former  resolved  on  it, 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas's  conquests  ;  to  secure  their 
cities  and  fortresses  ;  and  afterwards  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  in  case 
they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  latter  were  induced 
to  it,  iu  order  that  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace  might  become  desirable 
to  their  enemy  ;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such  of  their  citizens  as  the 
Athenians  had  taken  prisoners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  ;  and  which 
they  could  never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas  extended  his  conquests  far- 
ther. The  news  of  this  accommodation  sensibly  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  disconcerted  all  his  projects. 
He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione, 
which  he  had  taken  two  days  after  the  truce,  but  without  knowing  that  it 

•  Plut.  in  Lach.  p.  181.     In  Conviv.  p.  221.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
t  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  328—333.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  120. 
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had  been  concluded.  He  went  still  farther  ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  take 
Mend«,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered  to  him  as  the 
former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty:  but  Bra- 
sidas  pretended  he  had  otlier  infractions  to  object  to  the'Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  latter  did  not  patiently  endure 
this  conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever 
inflamin«:  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowinsr  up  the  fire  of  war. 
Ilis  great  success  in  the  expedition  againt  Sphacteria.*  had  infinitely 
raised  his  credit  with  the  peop'e:  he  now  was  grown  insupportably 
proud,  and  his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He  had  a  vehe- 
ment, impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  over 
the  minds  of  his  auditors,  not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his  style  and  declamation.  It  was  Cleon 
who  first  set  the  example  of  bawling  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest 
decorum  and  moderation  had  till  then  been  observed ;  of  Ihrowinj  his 
robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty  to  display  his  arms  ;  of 
striking  his  thigh  ;  and  of  running  up  and  down  the  hustings  while  he 
was  making  his  speech.  In  a  word,  he  first  introduced  among  the  orators 
and  all  those  who  interfered  in  affairs  of  state,  an  ungovernable  licen- 
tiousness, and  a  contempt  of  decency  :  a  licentiousness  and  contempt, 
which  soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and  confusion  in  public 
affairs. 

Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece, 
and  raised,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its 
peace.  These  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas;  the  former,  because  the  war 
screened  his  vices  and  malversations  ;  and  the  latter,  because  it  added  a 
new  lustre  to  his  virtues.  And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of 
committing  enormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  performing  great  and 
noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time, 
made  way  for  a  new  accommodation. 

[A.  M.  3582.  Ant.  J.  C.  422.]— The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to 
command  the  troopst  which  were  to  oppose  Brasidas,  and  reduce  those 
cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance.  They  w;  re  solicitous  for 
none  of  them  so  much  as  Amphipolis;  and  Brasidas  threw  himself  into 
that  city,  in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleon  had  written  to  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  Odomantes,  to  furnish  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He  waited  for  tbem, 
and  had  resolved  not  to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy:  but  find- 
ing l)is  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  involuntarily  and  with  regret, 
grow  weary  of  continuing  so  long  inactive,  and  begin  to  compare  his 
cowardice  and  inexperience  with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas,  he 
could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs;  and  imagining  him- 
self a  great  captain  by  his  capture  of  Sphacteria,  he  now  fancied  the 
same  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at  Ampliipolis.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached it,  merely,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  till  such 
time  as  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up  ;  not  that  he  thought  he  wanted 
them  for  carrying  that  city,  or  that  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  suc- 
cess (for  he  was  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  oppose  him),  but 
only  to  enable  him  to  invest  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  afterwards  to  take 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Niciae.  p.  528. 
t  Thucyd.  1.  iii  p.  3i2— 3-51.     Dlod.  1.  xii.  p.  121,  122. 
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it  by  storm.  Accordingly  he  encamped  before  AmphJpoIis ;  viewing  very 
leisurely  lis  situation,  and  fondly  supposing  that  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  drawinsj  the  sword:  for  not  a 
man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  all  the  ^ates  of  the  city  were 
kept  shut ;  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having  brought  the 
engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only  these  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city.  Brasidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Cleon's  dis- 
position and  character,  studiously  aiFccted  an  air  of  fear  and  reserve,  as 
a  bait  to  his  temerity,  and  to  increase  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  himself: 
besides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Athe- 
nian forces,  and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Inibrus.  Accord- 
ingly Cleon,  despising  an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him, 
but  shut  himself  up  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from 
place  to  place,  without  precaution  or  observing  any  discipline  among  his 
soldiers.  Brasidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack  him  on  a  sudden  before 
all  his  forces  should  be  come  up,  thought  this  the  critical  juncture.  He 
had  concerted  proper  measures,  and  given  the  orders  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians,  which  surprised  and  dis- 
concerted them  exceedingly.  Lnmediately  the  left  wing  drew  off  from 
the  main  body  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  arms 
against  the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  reception.  Here  he  was 
wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  ids  soldiers  carried  himoffunperceived 
by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  pot  having  resolved  to  fight,  he  fled, 
and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him.  The  troops  he 
commanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and  sustained  two  or  three 
attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  last  they  were  universally  broken 
and  routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  where  ho  survived 
his  V  ctory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  beuig  returned  from  the  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead, 
and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy.  After  which  all  the  allies  under  arms 
solemnized  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  honours  every  year  to 
his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with  games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  con- 
sidered him  as  their  founder  ;  and  to  secure  this  title  the  better  to  him, 
they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  him*  who  had  really  been  so  ;  in 
order  that  they  might  not  owe  to  their  establishment  to  an  Athenian,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  their  court  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  they 
depended  wholly  for  their  security.  The  Athenians,  after  having  carried 
off,  with  the  consent  of  the  victors,  their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the  aifairs  of  Amphipolis. 

A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas, +  which  strongly  marks 
the  Spartan  character.  As  some  persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence 
the  fine  qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  declaring  him  su- 
perior to  all  other  generals:  'You  are  mistaken,'  says  she,  'my  son 
was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  he.'  A 
mother's  generosity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to  that  of 
her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for  the  Ephori  paid 
her  public  honours. 

After  this  last  engagement, J  in  which  the  two  persons  who  were  the 

♦  Agon  the  Athenian.  t  Diod.  1,  xii.  p.  122. 
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•greatest  obstacles  to  peace  lost  their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more 
inclined  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a  manner  on 
both  sides.  The  Athenians,  since  the  loss  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and 
Amphipolis,  which  had  very  much  brought  down  their  haughtiness,  were 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  high  opinion  they  had  hitherto  entertained 
of  their  own  strength,  that  had  made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers 
of  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  revolt  of  their 
allies,  who,  being  discouraged  by  their  losses,  might  thereby  be  induced 
to  abaudon  tliem,  as  several  had  already  done.  These  reflections  made 
them  strongly  repent  their  not  having  concluded  a  treaty,  after  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  side, 
no  longer  flattered  themselves  with  tlie  hopes  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
Athenians  by  laying  waste  their  country  ;  and  were  besides  dejected  and 
terrified  by  their  loss  in  the  island,  the  greatest  they  had  hitherto  ever 
sustained.  They  also  considered  that  their  country  was  ravaged  by  the 
garrison  of  Pylus  and  Cytiiera  ;  that  their  slaves  deserted  ;  that  they  had 
reason  to  dread  a  more  considerable  revolt;  and  that  as  the  truce  they 
had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was  near  expiring,  they  had 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  some  of  their  allies 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  in  fact  they  were.  These  several  motives,  enforced 
by  the  desire  they  had  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  desire 
a  peace. 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  concluded,  and  whose 
interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  sta'es,  viz. 
Pistonax.  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenians. 
Tlie  former  was  lately  returned  from  banishment,  to  which  he  had  been 
sentenced  on  account  of  his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in 
order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories ;  and  to  this 
precipitate  retreat  were  ascribed  several  misfortunes  which  followed 
after  it.  He  also  was  charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts  the  priestess 
of  Delphi,  who  had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the  name  of  tiie  god,  to 
recall  him  from  his  exile.  Pistonax  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  these  reproaches,  which,  on  account  of  the  per- 
petual calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived  As  for  Nicias,  the 
most  fortunate  general  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  lest  some  unhappy  acci- 
dent should  sully  his  glory  ;  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace 
in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  to  ensure  the  same  happiness  to  his  country. 

Both  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  twelve 
months,*  during  whicli,  being  every  day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets 
of  security  and  repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their 
friends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  passionately  desirous  of  leading 
an  easy,  undisturbed  life,  remote  from  the  alarms  of  war  and  the  horrors 
of  blood  and  slaughter.  T!\ey  heard  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
joy  the  choruses  of  their  tragedies  sing,  '  May  spiders  henceforward 
weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lances  and  shields  !'  And  they  remembered 
with  pleasure  him  who  said,  'Those  who  sleep  in  the  arms  of  peace,  do 
not  start  from  them  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts 
their  slumbers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock.' 

*  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  354.     Plur.  in  Nic.  p.  52S,  529. 
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The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and  interviews,*  in  which 
each  party  proposed  their  claims  and  pretensions.  [A.  M.  3583.  Ant. 
J.  C,42I.] — At  last  a  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  for  fifty  years  ; 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  should  reciprocally 
restore  the  prisoners  on  each  side.  This  treaty  was  concluded  ten  years 
and  some  days  from  the  first  declaration  of  the  war.  The  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  it,  and  for  that  reason  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite  fresh  troubles.  But  Nicias  persuaded 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedeeraonians  to  give  the  last  hand  to  this  peace, 
by  concluding  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  would  render 
them  more  formidable  to  those  who  should  desire  to  break  with  them,  and 
more  assured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria. 

SECT.  IV.— ALCIBIADES  BEGINS  TO  APPEAR  IN  PUBLIC— 
Ills  CHARACTER.— THE  BANISHMENT  OF  HYPERBOLUS 
PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  OSTRACISM. 

TWELFTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

Alcibiades  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  the  state, t  and  appear  in 
the  public  assemblies.  Socrates  had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many 
years,  and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest  erudition. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  his  life.  This  philosopher  observing  ex- 
cellent natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible  pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable 
a  plant,  lest,  being  neglected,  it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely 
degenerate.  And  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless  dangers  ; 
the  nobility  of  his  birth,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his  family,  the 
influence  of  his  guardians,  his  personal  talents,  his  exquisite  beauty, 
and,  still  more  than  these,  the  flattery  and  connplaisance  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  One  would  have  concluded,  says  Plutarch,  that  fortune 
had  surrounded  and  invested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages,  as 
with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and  in- 
vulnerable to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy;  those  salutary  darts  which 
strike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  enticements  to 
virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  those  very  obstacles  redoubled  the  zeal  of 
Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this  young 
Athenian  from  an  intercourse  which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him 
from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had  abun- 
dance of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  Socrates'?  merit,  and  could  not 
resist  the  charms  of  his  sweet  and  insinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that 
time  had  a  greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 
He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master,  that  he  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  took  the  utmost  delight  in  his  conversation,  was  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  his  principles,  received  his  instructions  and 
even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docility,  and  would  be  so  moved 
with  his  discourses,  as  even  to  shed  tears  and  abhor  himself  ;  so  weighty 

*  Diod.  1-  xii.  p.  123.  +  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  192,  194.      . 
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was  the  force  of  truth  In  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  In  so  glarln?  a  light 
did  he  expose  the  hideousness  and  deformity  of  the  vices  to  which  Alci- 
biades  abandoned  himself. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to  Socrates,  differed  so 
much  from  himself,  that  he  appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his 
headstron(f,  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which 
was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  conversation  of  young  people,  soon 
plunged  him  into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from 
his  master  ;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  runaway  slave. 
This  vicissitude  of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolutions  and  re- 
lapses  into  vice,  continued  a  long  time  ;  but  still  Socrates  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  his  levity,  and  always  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence  certainly  arose  the  strong 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  always  appeared  in  his  conduct ;  the  in- 
structions which  his  master  had  given  him  sometimes  prevailing  ;  and  at 
other  times,  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  hurrying  him,  in  a  manner, 
against  his  own  will,  into  actions  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  conliuued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did  not  pass  un 
censured.  But  some  persons*  of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these 
censures  and  suspicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear  ;  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of 
both.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  well  calculated  to  display  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  latter,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  great  share  and 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  shall 
make  a  very  short  extract  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  not 
displease  my  readers.  .    •   j 

In  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  introduced  conversing  with  Alcibiades.t 
who  at  that  time  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Pericles,  lie  was  then 
very  young,  and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  ;  that 
is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  instruments,  and 
had  practised  wrestling  and  other  bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Pericles  had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades's  education 
(a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men),  since  he  had  put  him  under  the 
tuition  of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who, 
of  all  Pericles's  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the  least 
qualified  to  educate  this  young  Athenian.  And  indeed.  Socrates  told 
Alcibiades,  that  should  he  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedaraonia 
who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness  of  soul,  a  strong  desire  of 
glory,  a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentleness,  modesty,  temperance, 
and  a  perfect  obedit-nce  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  would 
seem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Nevertheless,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the 
great  families  he  was  related  to,  and  the  autliority  of  his  guardian  :  all 
these  things  had  conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty. 
He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself,  and  of  contempt  for  all  others,  lie 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and, 
from  his  con%^ersation  it  might  be  presumed,  that  he  promised  himself  no 
less  than  to  eclipse  entirely  the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king 

•  Abbe  Fraguier  justifies  Socrates  in  one  of  his  dissertations.  Mem. 
of  the  Academy  of  BeUes  Lettres.  tom.  iv.  p.  372.         t  Plat,  in  Alcib.  I 
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of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne.  Socrates  seeing  Iilm  going  to  monntthe 
tribunal,  in  order  to  give  the  people  some  advice  relating  to  the  public 
affairs,  demonstrates  to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alcihiades's 
answers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about  which  he  is  going 
to  speak,  as  he  had  never  studied  them  himself,  nor  been  informed  in 
them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades  himself  confess  this,  he  paints, 
in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  makes  him  fully 
sensible  of  it.  What,  says  Socrates,  would  Araestris,  (the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia,)  say,  were  she  to  hear,  that 
there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens  who  is  meditating  war  against  her  son,  and 
even  intends  to  dethrone  him?  She  doubtless  would  suppose  him  to  be 
some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  of  great  wisdom,  and 
consummate  experience  ;  that  he  is  able  to  raise  a  mighty  army,  and 
inarch  it  wherever  he  pleases  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  long 
before  taken  the  proper  measures  for  putting  so  vast  a  design  in  execu- 
tion. But  were  she  to  hear  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  that 
the  person  in  question  is  not  twenty  years  old ;  that  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  public  affairs  ;  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of  war,  nor  any 
authority  among  the  citizens  or  influence  over  the  allies  ;  would  it  be 
possible  for  her  to  refrain  from  laugliing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance 
of  such  an  enterprise?  This,  nevertheless,  says  Socrates  (directing 
himself  to  Alcibiades),  is  your  picture;  and  unhappily  resembles  most 
of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  public  employments.  Socrates 
however,  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion  ;  his  solid  merit  and  exalted 
reputation  being  acquired  by  his  close  study,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  of  every  thing  capable  of  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualifying  him 
for  public  employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that  this  was  his 
case  ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void 
of  merit,  he  asks  how  he  must  act  in  order  to  attain  it.  Socrates  being 
unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he  is  so  young,  these 
evils  might  be  remedied,  and  afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest 
counsels.  He  had  full  leisure  to  profit  by  them  ;  as  upwards  of  twenty 
years  passed  between  this  conversation  aud  his  engaging  in  public 
affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  pliant  and  flexible  disposition,  that  would  take 
any  impression  wiiich  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances  might 
require,  still  veering  either  to  good  or  evil  with  the  same  facility  and 
ardour;  and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  extreme  to  its  oppo- 
site ;  so  that  people  applied  to  him  what  Homer  observes  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  'That  it  produces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal 
drugs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  many  poisons.'  It  migiit  be  said  of  Alci- 
biades, that  he  was  not  one  single  man,  but  (if  so  bold  an  expression 
might  be  used)  a  compound  of  several  men  ;  either  serious  or  gay  ; 
austere  or  affable:  an  imperious  master,  or  a  grovelling  slave;  a  friend 
to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men  ;  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiably  de- 
sirous of  voluptuous  delights. 

His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  become  the  talk  of  the 
■whole  city  ;  and  Alcibiades  would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these 
reports,  but  without  changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  saying 
of  his.     He  had  a  very  handsome  dog,  of  an  uncommon  size,  which  had 
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cost  him  threescore  and  fen  mlnse/or  three  thousand  Ave  hundred  French 
livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fondness  for  dogs  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Alcibiades  caused  his  tail,  whicli  was  the  greatest  beauty  he  had  about 
him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him  very  much  on  that  account, 
and  said,  that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the 
beauty  of  so  handsome  a  creature.  '  This  is  the  very  thing  I  want.' 
replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile.  '  I  would  have  the  Athenians  converse 
about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they  may  not  entertain  them- 
selves with  saying  worse  things  of  me.' 

Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered  in  him,  the  strongest 
and  most  pr>  vailing  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all 
things  to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even  an  equal. 
Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents  smoothed  the  way  to  his  at- 
taining the  highest  employments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  how- 
ever to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  influence  and  authority  he 
wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
persuasive  grace  of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy  with  Socrates 
might  have  greatly  conduced. 

[A.  M.  8584-.  Ant.  J.  C.  420.]— Alcibiades,+  with  the  disposition  we 
have  here  described,  was  not  born  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  engine 
at  work  to  thwart  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  two  states  ; 
but  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  Lacedasmonians  because  they  directed 
themselves  only  to  Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion  ;  and 
on  the  contrary  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  the 
rights  of  hospitality  had  subsisted  between  his  ancestors  and  them. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this.  Having  been 
informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break 
with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flattered 
them  secretly  with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  succour  them,  by 
suggesting  to  them  that  they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no 
way  advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedeemonians  were  not  very  careful  to  observe  the 
several  conditions  of  it  religiously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
having  surrendered  up  the  fort  of  Panactus  to  the  Athenians,  not  forti- 
fied and  in  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  asthej' 
had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled.  Alcibiades  observing  the 
Athenians  to  be  extremely  exasperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his 
utmost  to  increase  their  disgust ;  and  taking  this  opportunity  to  embarrass 
Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the  people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  of  his  being  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedffimonians ;  and 
by  charging  him  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether  improbable, 
though  they  were  absolutely  false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias  ;  but  happily  for  him,  there 
arrived,  at  that  very  instant,  ambassadors  from  Laced?emonia,  who  were 
invested  with  full  powers  to  put  an   end  to  all  the  disputes.     Being 

♦  About  IGO/.  sterling.  The  Attic  mina  was  worth  a  hundred  drachmas, 
and  the  drachma  ten  pence,  Frencli  money. 

+  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  36S— 378.     Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  127,  128. 
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introduced  Into  the  council  or  senate,  they  set  forth  their  complaints,  and 
made  their  demands,  which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just 
and  reasonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference  with  him. 
He  represented  to  them,  that  the  council  always  behaved  with  the  utmost 
moderation  and  humanity  towards  those  who  addressed  them,  but  that  the 
people  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  their  pretensions  ;  that  should 
the  ambassadors  mention  full  powers,  the  people  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to  whatever 
they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask.  He  concluded  with  assuring 
them,  that  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get  Pylus 
restored  to  them  ;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and 
to  get  that  with  them  renewed:  and  he  confirmed  all  these  promises  with 
an  oath.  The  ambassadors  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  con- 
ference, and  greatly  admired  the  profound  policy  and  vast  abilities  of 
Alcibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and  indeed 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the  ambassadors  were 
introduced.  Alcibiades  asked  them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of 
their  embassy,  and  the  purport  of  their  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested. They  immediately  answered,  that  they  were  come  to  propose 
an  accommodation,  but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing.  These 
words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  Alcibiades  exclaims  against  them  ; 
declares  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves  ;  calls  upon  the  council  as  wit- 
ness to  the  speech  they  had  made  the  night  before  ;  and  desires  the  people 
not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who  so  impudently  advanced  falsehoods,  and 
spoke  and  prevaricated  so  unaccountably,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day, 
and  the  very  reverse  on  the  next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  the 
ambassadors  were  seized,  who,  gazing  at  one  another,  could  not  believe 
either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  stra- 
tagem of  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change,  and 
tortured  his  brain  to  no  purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The  people 
were  that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  ambassadors  of  Argos,  in  order 
to  conclude  the  league  with  them  ;  when  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far  in  that  which  was  held  next  day,  as  to  have 
a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings,  till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  to  Lacedaemon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them,  but  returned 
without  having  done  the  least  good.  The  Athenians  then  repented  very 
much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  the  greatest  families  in 
Sparta.  However,  though  the  people  were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias, 
they  did  not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  general ;  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea 
and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  which  the 
Argives  were  included,  and  sent  troops  to  Pylus  to  lay  waste  Laconia. 
In  this  manner  they  again  involved  themselves  in  the  war  which  they 
were  so  lately  desirous  of  avoiding. 
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Plutarch,  after  retating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiades,*  adds  : — '  No  one 
can  approve  the  metliods  he  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design ;  however, 
it  was  a  master-stroke,  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  this  manner,  and  raise  up  in  one  day  so  many  enemies  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.'  In  ray  opinion,  this  is  too  mild  a  censure  of  so 
knavish  and  perfidious  an  action,  which  how  successful  soever  it  might 
have  been,  was  notwithstanding  horrid  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  never  to 
be  sufficiently  detested. 

There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,  named  Hyperbolus,t  a  very  wicked 
man,  whom  the  comic  poets  generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery 
and  invectives.  He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  insensible  to  in- 
famy, by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  honour,  which  could  only  be  the 
effect  of  a  soul  abandoned  entirely  to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agree- 
able to  any  one  ;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  humble  those  in 
high  stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Two  citizens,  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  engrossed  at  that  time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  dis- 
solute life  of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athenians,  who  besides  dreaded  his 
audacity  and  haughtiness.  On  the  other  side,  Nicias,  by  always  oppos- 
ing, without  the  least  reserve,  their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them 
to  take  the  most  useful  measures,  was  become  very  odious  to  them.  It 
might  be  expected,  that  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they 
could  not  fail  to  put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them.  Of  the 
two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one  which  consisted 
of  the  young  men  who  were  eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men  who 
were  desirous  of  peace  :  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbolus,  whose  only 
merit  was  his  impudence,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  whichsoever  of  them 
should  be  removed,  declared  openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally 
exasperating  the  people  against  both.  However,  the  two  factions  uniting, 
he  himself  was  banished,  and  by  that  put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  demeaned,  in  being  employed  against  a  man  of  so 
base  a  character  ;  for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity 
annexed  to  this  punishment.  Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the  last  who 
was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism  ;  as  Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisis- 
tratus  the  tyrant,  had  been  the  first. 

SECT,  v.— ALCIBIADES    ENGAGES   THE   ATHENIANS    IN 
THE  WAR  OF  SICILY. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3588.  Ant.  J.  C.  416.] — I  pass  over  several  inconsiderable 
events,  to  hasten  to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  were  excited 
by  Alcibiades  especially.  This  is  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,}  though  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character. 
For  his  great  qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which  he  did 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed  his  life  in  such  an  excess 
of  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  as  was  a  scandal  to  the  city.     Nothing 

*  In  Alcib.  p.  198.      +  PFut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196,  197.    In  Nic.  p.  530,  531 
X  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  191—200.     In  Nic.  p.  531 
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was  seen  in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoiclnsfS,  and  parties  of  pleasure 
and  debauchery.  He  showed  very  little  regard  to  the  customs  of  his 
country,  and  still  less  to  relij^on  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and 
judgment,  besides  the  strong  aversion  they  liad  for  his  irres^ularilies, 
dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences  of  his  audacity,  profusion,  and 
utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which  tiiey  considered  as  so  many  steps  by 
which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,*  shows  admirably  well,  in  a 
single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  him: — 'They  hate 
Alcibiades,'  says  he,  '  and  yet  cannot  do  without  iiim.'  And  indeed,  the 
prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people ;  the  pompous  games  and 
shows  he  exhibited  to  please  them ;  tiie  magnificent  and  almost  incre- 
dible presents  which  he  made  the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  per- 
son ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength,  joined  to  his  courage  and  expe- 
rience ;  in  a  word,  this  assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Atheniaus 
wink  at  his  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endeavouring  to 
lessen  and  screen  them  under  soft  and  favourable  names  ;  for  they 
called  them  frolics,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and 
good  nature. 

Timon  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he  was,  formed  a  better 
judgment  of  this  conduct  of  Alcibiades.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been  gratified 
in  all  his  demands,  and  at  seeing  the  greatest  honours  paid  him  by  the 
people  in  general,  who  were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  liis  house ;  so 
far  from  shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the  contrary  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  ;  '  Courage, 
my  son,'  says  he,  'thou  dost  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  thy  ad- 
vancement will  be  the  ruin  of  all  tliese  people.'  The  war  of  Sicily  will 
show  that  Timon  was  not  mistaken. 

The  Athenians,  ever  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily.  However,  that  wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to 
check  this  ambitious  and  wild  project.  He  used  frequently  to  inculcate 
to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  directing  their  attention  to  naval 
affairs,  by  contenting  themselves  with  preserving  the  conquests  they  had 
already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  Uiey  would 
raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  be  always  superior  to  their 
enemies.  The  authority  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  kept  them 
from  invading  Sicily,  though  it  could  not  surmount  the  desire  they  had  to 
conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continually  upon  that  island.  Some  time 
after  Pericles's  death,  the  Leontines  being  attacked  by  the  Syracusans, 
liad  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  demand  aid.  They  were  originally  of 
Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony.  The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgias,  a 
famous  rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time. 
His  elegant  and  florid  diction,  heightened  by  shining  figures  which  he 
first  employed,  charmed  the  Athenians,  who  were  prodigiously  affected 
with  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Accordingly  the  alliance  was 
concluded,  and  tiiey  sent  ships  to  Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines. 
The  year  following  they  sent  a  greater  number.  Two  years  after  they 
sent  a   new  fleet,  something  stronger  than  the  former ;  but  the  Sicilians 

*  The  Frogs.     Act  V.  Sce«ne  J. 
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having  put  an  end  to  all  their  divisions  by  the  advice  of  Herraocrates,  the 
fleet  was  sent  hack  ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with 
themselves  to  pardon  tbeir  generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  sent  two 
of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  into  banishment;  and  sentenced  the 
third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  lieavy  fine  ;  their  prosperity  having  blinded 
them  to  so  prodigious  a  degree,  that  they  were  persuaded  no  power  was 
able  to  resist  them.  They  made  several  attempts  afterwards,  and  upon 
pretence  of  sending  from  time  to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as 
were  unjustly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they  by  that  means 
were  preparing  to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force. 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was  Alcibiades,  by  feed- 
ing the  people  MJth  splendid  hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever 
filled,  or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night,  in  his  dreams,  taking 
Carthage,  subduing  Africa,  crossing  from  tlience  into  Italy,  and  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  Peloponnesus  ;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  aim  and 
the  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  first  step  of  the  exploits 
which  lie  was  revolving  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views, 
and,  without  inquiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  enchanted  with  the 
liiighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  all 
conversations.  The  young  men,  in  the  places  where  the  public  exercises 
were  performed,  and  the  old  men  in  their  shops  and  elsewhere,  were  em- 
ployed in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily  ;  in  discoursing  on 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sea  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  on  its 
good  harbours  and  flat  shores  towards  Africa ;  for  these  people,  infa- 
t;iated  by  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades,  were  (like  him)  persuaded  that  they 
should  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms  and  their  arsenal,  from  whence 
they  should  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  related*  tliat  neither  Socrates  nor  Meton  the  astronomer,  believed 
that  this  enterprise  would  be  successful :  the  former  being  inspired,  as 
he  insinuated,  by  his  familiar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him  of  the  evils 
with  which  he  was  threatened  ;  and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reason  and 
good  sense,  which,  pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to 
the  future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occasion  ;  and  to 
demand,  in  consideration  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced, that  the  Athenians  would  not  force  away  his  son,  and  would  dis- 
pense with  his  carrying  arms. 

SECT.  VI.— ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PEOPLE  WHO 
INHABITED  SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  plan  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it : 
Thucydides  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  Cyclopes, t  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  most  ancient 
after  these  were  the  Sicani,  who  called  themselves  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  though  tliey  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whose  name 
they  gave  to  the  island,  whicli  before  was  called  Trinacria  :  these  people 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199.  In  Nic.  p.  632.     +  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410—  tlS. 
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were  afterwards  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Some  Tro- 
jans, after  the  burning  of  their  city,  came  and  settled  near  them,  and  built 
Eryx  and  Egesta,*  who  all  assumed  the  name  of  Elymsei  ;  and  were 
afterwards  joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Those  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy 
in  very  great  numbers  ;  and  having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of  their  island,  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  Thucydides's  time,  they 
still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the  northern  coast.  From 
them  the  island  was  called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread  them- 
selves along  the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  border  upon  it,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  ;  but  after  the  Greeics  began  to  settle  there,  they 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elymaei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage, 
and  abandoned  the  rest.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  barbarians  first 
settled  in  Sicily. 

[A.  M.  3-294.  Ant.  J.  C.  710.]— With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of 
them  who  crossed  into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  under 
Theocles,  %vho  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after  which,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  was  the  third  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad: 
Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracuse.  Seven  years 
after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catana,  after  having  driven 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks, 
who  came  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same  time,  founded 
Megara,  called  Ilyblsea,  or  simply  Hybla,  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king, 
by  whose  permission  they  had  settled  in  his  dominions.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Hyblaean  honey  was  very  famous  among  the  ancients.  A  hun- 
dred years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinus.  Gela,  built 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded  Agrigentum  about  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after.  Zancle, 
called  afterwards  Messana  or  Messene  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
who  was  a  native  of  Messene,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  had  several 
founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the  city  of 
Himera;  the  Syracusans  built  Acra,  Casmene,  and  Camarina.  These 
are  most  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  settled  in 
Sicily. 

SECT.  VII.—NICIAS  OPPOSES,  BUT  TO  NO  PURPOSE,  THE 
WAR  OF  SICILY.— ALCIBIADES  CARRIES  THAT  POINT. 
THEY  BOTH  ARE  APPOINTED  GENERALS  WITH  LA- 
MACHUS. 

[A.  M.  3588.  Ant.  J.  C.  416.] — Athens  was  in  the  disposition  above 
related,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  people  of  Egesta,  wlio,  in 
quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  implore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Syracusans.  It  was  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  represented,  among  other  things, 
that  should  they  be  abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing  their  city 
as  they  had  done  that  of  Leonti  um,  would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily, 
and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  their  founders  ;  and, 
that  they  might  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  possible,  they  offered  to 
pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour  them.    The  Athenians  who 

♦  It  is  called  Segesta  by  the  Romans. 
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had  long  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  sent 
deputies  to  Egesta  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  see  whether 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  great 
a  war.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  so  artful  as  to  borrow  from 
the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  worth 
an  immense  sum  of  money ;  and  of  these  they  made  a  show  when  the 
Athenians  arrived.  [A.  M.2589.  Ant.  J.  C.  413.] — The  deputies  returned 
with  those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  threescore  talents  in  ingots,  as  a 
month's  pay  for  the  sixty  galleys  which  they  demanded  ;  and  a  promise 
of  larger  sums,  which  they  said  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury 
and  in  the  temples.  The  people,  struck  with  these  fair  appearances,  the 
truth  of  which  they  did  not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to  examine,  and 
seduced  by  the  advantageous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  them  ;  immediately  granted  the  Egestans  their  demand, 
and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet ; 
with  full  power  not  only  to  succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants 
of  Leontium  to  their  city ;  but  also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  to  his  very  great  regret ;  for, 
besides  other  motives  which  made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned 
it  because  Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Athenians  pro- 
mised themselves  greater  success  from  this  war,  should  they  not  resign 
the  whole  conduct  of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity 
with  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

Five  days  after,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations,  a  second  assembly  was  held.  Nicias,  who  had 
had  time  enough  to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  difliculties  and  dangers  which  would 
ensue  from  it,  thought  himself  obliged  to  speak  with  some  vehemence 
against  a  project,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might  be  very 
fatal  to  the  republic.  He  said,  '  That  it  was  surprising  so  important  an 
affair  should  have  been  determined  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  into 
deliberation;  that  without  once  inquiring  into  matters,  they  had  given 
credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavish  of 
the  most  splendid  promises  as  costing  them  nothing  ;  and  whose  interest 
it  was  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
imminent  danger.  After  all,  what  advantage  (says  he)  can  accrue  from 
thence  to  the  republic  ?  Have  we  so  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we 
need  go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  us  ?  Will  you  act  wisely 
to  hazard  your  present  possessions,  on  the  va'n  hopes  of  an  uncertain 
advantage  ?  to  meditate  new  conquests  before  you  have  secured  your 
ancient  ones  ?  to  study  nothing  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  state,  and 
quite  neglect  your  own  safety  ?  Can  you  place  any  dependence  on  a 
truce,  which  you  yourselves  know  is  very  precarious  ;  which  you  are 
sensible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and  which  the  least  defeat 
on  our  side  may  suddenly  change  into  an  open  war  ?  You  are  not  ig- 
norant how  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always  been,  and  still  continue 
disposed  towards  us.  They  detest  our  government  as  different  from 
theirs  ;  it  is  with  grief  and  disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of 
Greece  ;  they  consider  our  glory  as  their  shame  and  confusion  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt,  to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their 
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jealousy,  and  kit-ps  them  perpetually  in  fear.  These  an-  our  real  ene- 
mies, and  these  are  they  whom  we  ouji^ht  to  guard  as^ainst.  Will  it  be  a 
proper  time  to  make  these  reflections,  when  (after  havius^  divided  our 
troops,  and  while  our  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  be 
unable  to  resist  them)  we  shall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of 
Peloponnesus?  We  do  but  just  begin  to  breathe,  after  the  calamities  in 
which  war  and  the  plague  had  plung^ed  us  ;  and  we  are  now  going  with- 
out the  least  necessity  to  plunge  ourselves  into  greater  danger.  If  we 
are  ambitious  of  carrying  our  arras  into  distant  countries,  would  it  not 
be  more  expedient  to  march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace  and  other 
nations  who  are  still  wavering  and  unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than  to  fly 
to  the  succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  about  whose  welfare  we 
ought  to  be  very  indifferent?  And  will  it  suit  our  interest  to  attempt  to 
revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  that  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resent- 
ment for  those  we  ourselves  receive  ?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  them- 
selves, and  not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  business  to  de- 
cide. As  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  without  us,  let 
them  extricate  themselves  from  it  without  our  interference.  Should  any 
of  our  generals  advise  you  to  this  enterprise,  from  an  ambitious  or  self- 
interested  view  ;  merely  to  make  vain  parade  of  his  splendid  equipages, 
or  to  raise  money  to  support  his  extravagance  ;  be  not  guilty  of  so  much 
imprudence  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit 
him  to  involve  it  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so 
much  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a 
young  man.  Remember  it  is  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  passion,  that 
gives  success  to  affairs.'  Nicias  concluded  with  declaring  it  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  consequences  with  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions  might 
be  attended. 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his  enormous  luxury 
was  the  object  of  his  censure.  And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible 
height ;  and  lavished  prodigious  suras  of  money  on  horses,  equipages, 
and  furniture ;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and  sumptuousness  of  his 
table.  He  disputed  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  shames  with  seven  sets  of 
chariot  horses,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him  ;  and  he 
was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion.  Extraordinary  resources 
were  necessary  for  supporting  such  luxury  ;  and  as  avarice  often  serves 
as  a  resource  to  ambition,  there  were  some  grounds  to  believe  that  Alci- 
biades was  no  less  solicitous  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  Car- 
thage (which  he  pretended  would  immediately  follow),  to  enrich  his 
family,  than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Alci- 
biades did  not  let  this  speech  of  Nicias  go  unanswered. 

'This  (says  Alcibiades)  is  not  the  first  time  that  merit  has  excited 
jealousy,  and  glory  been  made  the  object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which 
is  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  reflects,  I  will  presume  to  «ay  it,  honour  on 
my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applause.  The  splendour  in  which  I 
live;  the  great  sums  I  expend,  particularly  in  the  public  assemblies; 
besides  their  being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time  give  foreigners  a 
greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  show  that  it  is  not  in  such  want 
of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine.  But  this  is  not  our  present  business. 
Let  the  world  fonn  a  judgment  of  me,  not  from  passion  and  prejudice* 
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but  from  my  actions.  Was  it  an  inconsiderable  service  I  did  the  republic, 
in  bringing  over  (in  one  day)  to  its  alliance,  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  of  Argos,  that  is,  the  chief  strength  of  Peloponnesus  ?  Make 
use,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire,  of  Alcibiades's  youth  and 
folly  (since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name),  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Nicias  ;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your 
engaging  in  an  enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  which  may  redound 
infinitely  both  to  your  glory  and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary 
of  the  unjust  and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of  the 
tyrannical  authority  which  Syracuse  exercises  over  them,  wait  only  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves;  and  are  ready  to  open 
their  gates  to  any  one  who  shall  offer  to  breali  the  yoke  under  which  they 
have  so  long  groaned.  Though  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  as  being  your 
allies,  should  not  have  a  right  to  your  protection ;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens 
ought  to  engage  you  to  support  them.  States  aggrandize  themselves  by 
succouring  the  oppressed,  and  not  by  continuing  inactive,  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  your  affairs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit  your  enemies,  and  show 
that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harass  one  nation,  to  check 
the  progress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and  carry  your  arms 
into  distant  countries.  Athens  was  not  formed  for  ease  ;  and  it  was  not 
by  inactivity  that  your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the  height  in  which  we  now 
see  it.  For  the  rest,  what  hazards  will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  en- 
terprise in  question?  If  it  should  be  crowned  with  success,  you  Mill 
then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece ;  and  should  it  not  answer  your 
expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retiring  when- 
ever you  please.  The  Lacedaemonians  indeed  may  make  an  incursion 
into  our  country  ;  but  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
it,  though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  still  shall  preserve  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  in  spite  of  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies 
entirely  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer  us.  Be  not  therefore 
biassed  by  Nicias's  reasons.  The  only  tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  the  old  and  young  men,  who  can  do  nothing 
without  one  another ;  since  it  is  wisdom  and  courage,  counsel  and  exe- 
cution, that  give  success  to  all  enterprises  ;  and  this  in  which  we  are 
going  to  embark  cannot  but  turn  to  your  glory  and  advantage.' 

The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleased  with  Alcibiades's  speech,  per- 
sisted in  their  first  opinion  :  Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart 
from  his  ;  but  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any 
further.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  He  was 
not,  like  Pericles,  master  of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which, 
like  a  torrent,  bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed  the  latter 
on  several  occasions  and  at  several  times,  had  never  failed  to  check  the 
impetuosity  of  the  populace,  who,  even  then,  meditated  the  expedition 
into  Sicily  ;  because  he  was  always  inflexible,  and  never  slackened  the 
reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of  sovereignty  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  which  Nicias,  both  by  acting  and  speaking 
in  an  easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  suffered 
himself  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily  carried  away:  and  accordingly 
he  at  last  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war 
which  he  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences. 
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Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  treatise,  where,  speali- 
iny  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  statesman,  he  shows  how  very  neces 
sary  eloquence  and  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiadesany  longer  openly,  endeavoured 
to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting  a  great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  es- 
pecially from  the  great  expense  requisite  for  this  expedition.     He  de- 
clared, that  since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  exalted  reputation  to 
which  Athens  had  attained  :  that  a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so 
formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  :  that  they 
must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  good  horse  and  foot,  if  they  desired  to 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  design  :  that  besides  their  fleet, 
which  was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea,  they  must  have  a  great  number 
of  transports  to  carry  provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise 
could  not  possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country:  that  they  must  carry 
vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  without  waiting  for  that  promised  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only,  and 
very  probably  might  break  their  promise :  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and 
examine  the  disparity  there  was  between  themselves  and  their  enemies 
with  regard  to  the  conveniencies  and  wants  of  the  army  ;  the  Syracusans 
being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  allies,  disposed  by 
inclination,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,   to  assist  them  with  men, 
arms,  horses,  and  provisions ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would  carry  on  the 
war  in  a  remote  country  possessed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter, 
news  could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months'  time;  a  coun- 
try where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing  be  pro- 
cured but  by  force  of  arms  :  that  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy 
on  the  Athenians,  should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and 
thereby  become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  having  neg- 
lected to  take  all  the  precautions  which  so  important  a  design  required  : 
that  as  for  himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go  unless  he  was  provided 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance ;  and  he  would  not  suffer 
it  to  depend  upon  the  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engagements,  of  the 
allies. 

Nicias  had  flattered  himself,*  that  this  speech  would  cool  the  ardour  of 
the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  ge- 
nerals had  full  powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as 
many  galleys,  as  they  should  judge  necessary  ;  and  the  levies  were  ac- 
cordingly carried  on  in  Athens  and  other  places,  with  inexpressible  ac- 
tivity. 

SECT.  VIII.— THE  STATUES  OF  MERCURY  ARE  MUTILAT- 
ED— ALCIBIADES  IS  ACCUSED,  AND  INSISTS  UPON  HIS 
BEING  TRIED,  BUT  HIS  REQUEST  IS  NOT  GRANTED.— 
TRIUMPHANT  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FLEET. 

[A.  M.  3589.  Ant.  J.  C.  4 1 5. J— When  all  things  were  ready  for  their 
departure,  and  they  were  preparing  to  sail,  there  happened  several  bad 
omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  and  dis- 
quietude.    The   women  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the   festival  of 

♦  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  131. 
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Adonis,*  during  wliich  tlie  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and  full  of 
images  representing  dead  persons  and  funeral  processions  ;  and  every 
part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  women  who  followed  those 
statues  with  lamentations.  Whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and  mag- 
nificent armament  would  soon  lose  all  its  splendour,  and  wither  away  like 
a  flower.-f- 

The  general  anxiety  was  increased  by  another  accident.  The  statues 
of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples, 
were  all  mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face  ;  and  although 
a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any  person  who  should  discover  the 
authors  of  so  audacious  a  crime,  no  one  was  detected.  The  citizens  could 
not  forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky 
omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  some  factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill 
designs.  Some  young  people  had  already  been  accused  of  committing  a 
nearly  similar  crime  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  frolic;  and  particularly  of 
having  wantonly  mimicked  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with 
Alcibiades,  who  represented  the  high  priest,  at  their  head.  It  highly 
concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stations,  to  be  extremely  careful  of  every 
step  they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  to  the  most  inve- 
terate malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  says  Plu- 
tarch, that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are 
ever  eagle-eyed  on  these  occasions  :  that  not  only  their  outward  actions 
pass  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  most  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  there  take  the  strictest  notice  of  their  conversation, 
their  diversions,  and  their  most  secret  transactions.  It  was  this  dread 
of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themistocles  and  Pericles 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  raostof  thos(» 
pleasures  in  which  others  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay  himself  under 
any  restraints  ;  and  accordingly  as  his  character  was  so  notorious,  people 
were  easily  persuaded  that  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what 
had  happened.  His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  air  of 
probability  to  this  charge  ;  and  the  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  mentioning 
his  name.  This  attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  Alci- 
biades; but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailors  declare  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  engage  in  this  distant  expedition  beyond  sea,  by  no  other  motive 
than  their  affliction  for  Alcibiades  ;  and  that,  should  the  least  injury  be 
done  him,  they  would  all  immediately  leave  the  service ;  he  took  heart, 
and  appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His 
enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  got 
the  judgment  postponed.  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist 
upon  being  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  without  waiting  for  his  absence 
in  order  to  ruin  him ;  and  to  represent,  that  it  would  be  the  most  shock- 
ing and  barbarous  injustice  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  important 

*  This  superstitious  right  had  extended  even  to  God's  people,  '  And 
behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz,'  Ezek.  vlii.  14.  N.  B. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  INI.  Rollin  follows,  says  '  weeping 
for  Adonis  ;'  which  is  the  same  as  Tammuz,  the  Hebrews  calling  Adonis 
by  that  name. 

+  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in  that 
ceremony,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  Adonis's  gardens. 
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an  expedlMon,  without  first  making  <lue  Inquiry  into  tho  accusations  and 
liorrid  slanders  wliich  were  cast  upon  him,  tht^  l)are  thousrhts  of  which 
would  ke«*p  him  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  tliese 
remonstrances  proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

Tliey  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  havins^  appointed  Corcyra 
as  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  th«  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry 
the  provisions  and  baggage.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in 
Athens,  flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of  Pirscus.  The  former  attended 
their  children,  relations,  friends,  or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with 
a  little  sorrow,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  life,  who  were  setting  out  on  a  far  distant  and  very  dangerous 
expedition,  from  which  it  was  uncertain  wliether  they  ever  would  return, 
though  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  enterprise 
would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  thither  to  feed  their  eyes  with 
a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  their  curiosity  ;  for  no  single  city  in  the 
world  had  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a  fleet.  Those  indeed  which  had 
been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and  Po;ida;a,  were  as  considerable  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and  ships  ;  but  then  they  were  not 
equipped  with  so  much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  long, 
nor  their  enterprise  so  important.  Here  were  seen  a  land  and  a  naval 
army,  equipped  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  private  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  city  fur- 
nished a  hundred  empty  galleys,  that  is,  three  score  light  ones,  and  forty 
to  transport  the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a 
drachma,  or  tenpence  (French)  for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what  the  cap- 
tains of  ships  individually  gave  the  rowers  of  the  first  bench.*  Add  to 
this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  equipment ;  every  one  striving  to 
eclipse  the  rest,  and  eacli  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his  siiip  the 
lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gayest  of  the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not 
take  notice  of  the  choice  in  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower 
of  the  Athenians;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and 
neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage  ;  any  more  than  that  of  their  oflicers 
who  had  laid  out  considerable  sums  purely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  persons  and  circum- 
stances; so  that  this  sight  had  the  air  of  a  tournament,  in  wliich  the 
utmost  magnificence  is  displayed,  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedition. 
But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still  exceeded  its  expense 
and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  gold  and  silver  cups  were  filling  every  where  witli  wine,  and  the 
accustomed  libations  were  poured  out;  the  people  who  lined  the  shore 
shouting  at  the  same  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish 
their  fellow  citizens  a  good  voyage  an<l  success.  And  now,  the  h5'mn 
being  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  sailed  one  after  another 
out  of  the  harbour  ;  after  which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till 
the  whole  fleet  met  at  TEgina.  From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where 
the  army  of  the  allies  was  assembling  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

♦  They  were  called  epavlrai.  They  had  longer  oars  than  the  rest,  and 
consequently  more  trouble  in  rowing. 
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SECT.  IX.— THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET  ARRIVES  IN  SICILY. 

Advice  of  this  expedition  having  been  brought  to  Syracuse  from  all 
quarters,*  it  was  thought  so  improbable  that  at  first  nobody  would  be- 
lieve. But  as  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syra- 
cusans  began  to  think  seriously  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  ; 
and  sent  deputations  to  every  part  of  the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of 
some,  and  send  succours  to  others.  They  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and 
forts  in  tlie  country  ;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and  horses  ;  examined  the 
arms  in  the  magazines ;  and  settled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons,  each  under  the 
command  of  its  particular  general.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  ships,  a  hundred  whereof  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the 
allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  five  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  of  whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen 
hundred  of  those  wlio  had  estates,  and  seven  hundred  who  had  none,  but 
were  equally  citizens  ;t  the  rest  consisted  of  allies.  With  regard  to  the 
light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers  of  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of 
other  countries  ;  seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  exiles  of  Megara.  There  was  but  one  company  of  horse,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  proper  for 
transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  were  afterwards 
increased  considerably.  Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and  sut- 
lers, with  masons,  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools  ;  the  whole  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  merchant- 
ships,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  AH  this  fleet  had  sailed 
together  from  Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception 
from  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sailed  with  a  favourable 
wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians  were 
very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  succour  those  of  Leon- 
tium,  who  came  originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves  ;  but  these 
answered,  that  they  were  determined  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  undertake 
nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  waited  for  the 
coming  up  of  those  sliips  that  had  been  sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a 
proper  place  for  landing,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return  they  brought  advice  that 
they  had  but  thirty  talents  in  the  treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen, 
but  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

He  did  not  fail,  the  instant  this  news  was  brought,  to  expatiate  on  the 
counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens  ;  to  sliow  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken 
in  engaging  in  this  war  ;  and  to  exaggerate  the  fatal  consequences  whicli 
might  be  expected  from  it :  in  which  he  acted  very  imprudently.  It  was 
extremely  judicious  in  Nicias  to  oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set 
every  engine  at  work  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-fated  project.  But  as 
the  expedition  was  resolved,  and  he  himself  had  accepted  of  the  com- 
mand, he  ought  not  to  have  been  perpetually  looking  backward,  nor  to 
have  repeated  incessantly,  that  t' is  war  had  been  undertaken  in  oppo- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi,  p.  432 — 145.     Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  135,  13C. 
+  These  were  called  dTJres. 
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sition  to  all  the  maxims  of  pnulonce ;  and  by  that  means  to  cool  the 
ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers, 
and  blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour,  which  assure  the  success  of 
great  enterprises.  lie  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  advanced  boldly 
towards  the  enemy ;  should  have  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  have 
spread  an  universal  terror,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His  opinion  in  the 
council  of  war,  was  that  they  should  sail  for  Selinus,  which  had  been  the 
first  occasion  of  this  expedition  ;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta  per- 
formed their  promise,  and  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed 
forward  ;  or  otherwise,  to  oblige  them  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  sixty 
galleys  they  had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they  should  have 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinus,  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
some  other  way.  He  said,  that  they  afterwards  should  return  to  Athens, 
after  having  thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  the  assistance  they 
gave  their  allies ;  unless  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing  over  some  city 
into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious,  after  sailing  out  with 
80  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any  thing;  and  that  they  should 
first  endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  Syracusans,  and  procure  troops  and 
provisions  from  them  ;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messina, 
which  was  as  it  were  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  farther,  that  after  seeing  who  were 
their  friends  and  enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then  should  attack  either  Selinus  or  Syra- 
cuse ;  in  case  the  one  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta,  and 
the  other  not  to  permit  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  ofi'ered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  the  most  pru- 
dent ;  that  was,  to  sail  directly  for  Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  always  strikes  the 
greatest  terrors  ;  and  that  when  enemies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and 
make  preparations,  it  also  revives  their  courage;  whereas,  when  they 
are  suddenly  attacked,  while  still  in  confusion,  they  are  generally  over- 
come :  that  as  they  would  be  masters  of  the  open  country,  they  would 
not  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige  the  Sici- 
lians to  declare  for  them :  that  at  last  they  should  settle  in  Megara, 
which  was  quite  desert,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay 
up  their  fleet  in  safety.  However,  his  counsel  not  being  followed,  he 
agreed  to  that  of  Alcibiades  :  accordingly  they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where 
Alcibiades  took  Catana  by  surprise. 

SECT.  X.— ALCIBIADES  IS  RECALLED.— HE  FLIES,  AND  IS 
SENTENCED  TO  DIE  FOR  CONTUMACY.— HE  RETIRES 
TO  SPARTA. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades  in  this  ex- 
pedition,* he  being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to 
be  tried  upon  the  accusation  laid  against  him.     For,  since  the  departure 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  41.6— toO.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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of  the  flt-et,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country ;  and  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is 
often  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing  but 
satiating  their  liatred  and  revenge  ;  his  enemies,  I  say,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  had  proceeded  in  the  aflfair  with  greater  rigour  than  ever. 
All  those  against  whom  informations  were  lodged  were  thrown  into 
prison,  without  so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on 
the  evidence  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  citizens  ;  as  if,  says 
Thucydides,  it  was  not  as  great  a  crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as  to 
suffer  the  guilty  to  escape.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be  per- 
jured by  his  own  words  ;  having  declared  that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of 
the  accused  by  moonlight ;  whereas  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no  moon 
at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest  perjury,  the  populace 
was  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae  made  them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt ;  and  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  any  thing. 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,*  ordering  the  captain  not 
to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army  ; 
but  only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his 
presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order,  and  went  immediatf  ly  on  board 
his  galley;  but  the  instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thuriura,  and  had  got  on 
shore,  he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought  after 
him.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country  with  regard 
to  the  judgment  it  might  pass  on  him  ;  '  I  would  not,'  says  he  '  rely  on 
my  mother,  for  fear  she  should  inadvertently  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a 
white  one. 't  The  galley  of  Salamis  returned  back  without  the  commander, 
who  was  ashamed  of  his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that 
manner,  Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy.  His  whole 
estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  com- 
manded to  curse  him.  Among  the  latter  was  one  named  Theano,  who 
alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  this  decree,  saying,  '  That  she  had  been 
appointed  priestess,  not  to  curse  but  to  bless.'  Some  time  after,  news 
being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  '  I  shall 
make  them  sensible,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  alive.' 

Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  the  Melian  was  prosecuted  at  Athens  J 
He  had  settled  himself  in  that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was 
brought  to  a  trial  for  his  poisonous  doctrine.  Diagoras  escaped  the 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  him,  by  flying  from  the 
city:§  but  he  could  not  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  for 
the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they  even  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  promised  a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  de- 
liver him  up  dead  or  alive. 

About  twenty  years  before  a  similar  process  had  been  instituted  agaiHSt 
Protagoras, II  for  having  only  treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  pro- 
blem.    He  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  'Whether  the 

*  This  was  a  sacred  vessel,  appointed  to  fetch  criminals. 
+  The  judges  made  use  of  beans  in  giving  their  suffrages,  and  the 
black  bean  denoted  condemnation.  t  Joseph,  contr.  App. 

§  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  137.  H  Diod.   Laert.  in  Protag.     Joseph. 

contr.  App.     Cic.  1.  i.  de  nat.  deor.  n.  62. 
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gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  Is  a  question  which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought 
to  affirm  or  deny  ;  for  our  understandings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the 
life  of  man  is  too  short,  for  the  solution  of  so  nice  and  difficult  a  point.' 
But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made  a 
doubt;  and  for  this  reason  they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the 
public  crier,  for  all  persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring 
them  to  the  magistrates  ;  after  which  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  and  > 
impious  pieces,  and  the  author  was  banished  for  ever,  from  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  who 
first  invented  the  philosophy  of  atoms. 

Since  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  possessed  the  whole 
authority ;  for  Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and 
experience,  possessed  little  influence,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty, 
for  which  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  Athenians  were  not 
always  of  this  way  of  thinking  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as 
he  was,  was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that  account :  but  in  this 
last  expedition,  the  people  in  general  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury 
and  magnificence  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  a  love  of  riches. 
As  Nicias,  therefore,  governed  solely,  all  his  actions  were  of  the  same 
cast  with  his  disposition,  that  is,  timid  and  dilatory  ;  he  suffered  every 
thing  to  languish,  sometimes  either  by  lying  still  and  undertaking  nothing-, 
sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing  time  in  consulting 
and  deliberating  ;  all  which  soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour 
and  confidence  the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fear 
and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been  seized,  at  the  sight  of  so  for- 
midable an  armament.  He  besieged  Hybla;  and  though  it  was  but  a 
small  city,  he  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some  days  after, 
which  brought  him  into  the  highest  contempt.  He  retired  at  last  to 
Catana,  after  having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruining  of 
Hyccara,  a  small  town  inhabited  by  barbarians,  from  which  place  it  is 
said,  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that  time  very  young,  was  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  captives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  left  Thurium,  arrived  at  Argos  ; 
and  as  he  quite  despaired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under  their 
guard  and  protection.  He  promised,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if 
they  would  consider  him  as  their  friend,  he  would  render  greater  services 
to  their  state  than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  Tiie  Spartans  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city  he 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even 
enchanted  them,  by  his  conforming  in  all  respects  to  their  way  of  living. 
Such  people  as  saw  Alcibiades  shave  himself  to  the  skin,  bathe  in  cold 
water,  eat  of  the  coarse,  heavy  cakes  which  were  their  usual  food,  and 
be  so  well  satisfied  with  their  black  broth,  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves, that  a  man  who  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life,  had 
ever  kept  cooks  in  his  palace  ;  had  used  essences  and  perfinnes  ;  had 
worn  the  fine  stuffs  of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word,  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst 
of  voluptuousness  and  profusion.  But  flexibility  Avas  the  characteristic 
that  chiefly  distinguished  Alcibiades.  Cameleon-like,  he  could  assume 
all  shapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  those  among  whom  he  re- 
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shied.  He  jniniediately  assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  hLnself  to 
their  taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  in  him  ;  and  though  he  inwardly 
)iad  an  aversion  to  tbem,  he  could  however  cover  his  disgust  with  an 
easy,  simple,  and  unconstrained  air.  With  some  he  had  all  the  graces 
and  vivacity  of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  old 
age.  In  Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  frugal,  and  austere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoy- 
ment, idleness,  and  pleasure,  made  up  his  whole  life  ;  in  Thrace,  he  was 
always  on  horseback  or  carousing  ;  and  when  he  resided  with  Tissa- 
phernes  the  satrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Persians  in 
luxury  and  profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Lace- 
deemonians.  He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timaea, 
the  wife  of  king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who  in  public  went  by 
the  name  of  Leotychides  ;  though  his  mother  in  private,  and  among  her 
women  and  female  friends,  did  not  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades  ;  so  vio- 
lent was  her  passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of  this  in- 
trigue, and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leotychides  for  his  son  ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 

SECT.  XI.— DESCRIPTION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

As  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Grecian 
history,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate 
for  that  reason  ;  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  formed  the  siege  of  a  place,  I  judge  it  necessary, 
before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give  the  reader  a  description  and  plan 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  in  which  he  will  also  find  the  different  fortifica- 
tions, both  of  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans,  mentioned  in  this  siege. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.*  Its  vast  extent,  its 
advantageous  situation,  the  convenieucy  of  its  double  harbour,  its  forti- 
fications built  with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  most  powerful  among  the  Grecian  cities.  We  are  told,  its  air  was 
so  pure  and  serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy  soever 
it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  did  not  display  its  beams. 

[A.  M.  3295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.]— It  was  built  by  Archiasthe  Corinthian, t 
a  year  after  Naxos  and  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the  same  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  Island,  Achradina,  and  Tyche,  Thucydides  mentions 
only  these  three  divisions:  two  more,  viz.  Neapolis  and  Epipolae,  were 
afterwards  added. 

The  island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  Nrja-os  (Nasos)  signifying 
in  Greek,  an  island,  but  pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect;  and 
Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  Syracusans  afterwards  built  the  citadel  and  the  palace  for 
their  kings.  This  quarter  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance,  be- 
cause it  might  render  those  who  possessed  it  master  of  the  two  ports 
which  surround  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Romans,  when 
they  took  Syracuse,  would  not  suffer  any  Syracusan  to  inhabit  the 
island. 

•  Cic-  Verr.  6.  n.  117—119.  t  Strab.  I.  vi.  p.  269. 
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There  was  In  this  Island  a  very  famous  fountain,  called  Arethusa.* 
The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets,  from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least 
shadow  of  probability,  supposed  that  the  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Ells,  in 
Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  through  or  under  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  without  ever  mixing  with  them,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa. 
It  was  this  fiction  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil: — 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. — 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subter  labere  Sicanos, 

Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam. — Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring. 

To  crown  my  labour  :  'tis  the  last  I  sing. — 

So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 

Unmix'd  with  briny  seas  securely  glide. — Dryden. 

Achradina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side  towards  the  east,  was  the 
most  spacious,  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  (Tvxn)  which  embellished 
that  part  of  the  city,  extended  along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate 
called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the  country,  and  was  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  city. 

Epipola;  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  commanded.  It  was 
situated  between  Hexapylum  and  the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north 
and  west.  It  was  exceeding  steep  in  several  places,  and  for  that  reason 
of  very  difiicult  access.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  in  question,  it  was  not 
surrounded  with  walls  ;  and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of 
troops,  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pass  or  en- 
trance which  led  to  Epipolse.  On  the  same  hill  of  Epipolse  was  a  fort 
called  Labdalon,  or  Labdaulum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  (under  Dionysius  the  tyrant)  that  Epipolse 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  and  inclosed  within  the  city,  of  whicli  it 
formed  a  fifth  part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had 
been  added  before,  called  Neapolis,  that  is,  the  New  City,  which  covered 
Tyche. 

The  river  Anapus  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  distance  from  the  city.+ 
The  space  between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by 
two  fens,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the 
other  Ljsimelia.  This  river  emptied  itself  into  the  great  harbour.  Near 
its  mouth,  southward,  was  a  kind  of  castle  called  Olyrapia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  standing  there,  and  in  which  were  great 
riches.     It  was  five  hundred  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another,  and  separated  only 
by  the  isle,  viz,  the  great  harbour,  and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise 
Laccus.  According  to  the  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of 
them,  both  M'ere  surrounded  with  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  five  thousand  paces, J  or  two 
leagues  in  circumference.     It  had  a  gulf  called  Dascon.    The  entrance 

♦  Strab.  1.  vi,  p,  270.      Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 
t  Plut.  in  Dionys.  vit.  p.  970. 
X  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  eighty  stadia  in  circumference,  which  is 
twice  its  real  extent ;  a  plain  proof  that  this  passage  of  Strabo  is  corrupt. 
Cluver.  p.  167. 
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of  this  jK)rt  was  but  five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed  on  one  side, 
by  the  point  of  the  island  Ortygia:  and  on  the  other,  by  the  little  island 
and  cape  of  Pleminyriuin,  which  was  commanded  by  a  castle  of  the  same 
name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of  Trogilus. 

SECT.  XII.— NICIAS   BESIEGES   SYRACUSE.— THE  CITY  IS 
REDUCED  TO  THE  GREATEST  EXTREMITIES. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,*  news  was  brought  Nicias  that  the  Syra- 
cusans,  having  resumed  courage,  intended  to  march  against  him.  Already 
their  cavalry  advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  insult  him  even  in  his 
camp  ;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh,  whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to 
settle  in  Catana.  These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that  he 
resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  The  enterprise  was  bold  and  dangerous. 
Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in 
presence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the  greatest  resolution  ; 
and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him  the  instant  he  should  oflFer  to  make  a 
descent.  Nor  was  it  safer  for  him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  because 
as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which  was  very  numerous, 
upon  the  first  advice  they  should  have  of  his  march,  would  fall  upon  him, 
and  overpower  him  by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  enable  himself  to  seize 
without  opposition  upon  an  advantageous  post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile 
had  discovered  to  him.  Nicias  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused  a 
false  piece  of  information  to  be  given  to  the  enemy,  viz.  that  by  means  of 
a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize 
on  his  camp,  and  possess  themselves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The 
Syracusans,  on  this  assurance,  marched  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  Leontium.  The  moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this, 
they  embarked  with  all  their  troops  and  ammunition,  and  in  the  evening 
steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrived  by  day-break  in  the  great  harbour  ; 
landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  there  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy  finding  themselves  shamefully 
over-reached,  returned  immediately  to  Syracuse  ;  and,  in  the  greatest 
rage,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  some  days  after,  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Nicias  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought. 
Victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpectedly,  the  Syra- 
cusans, who  were  unexperienced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  having  never 
carried  arms  before,  were  frighted  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their  enemies 
laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  season  ;  and  regarded  nothing  but 
the  enemy,  who  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  storm.  The 
Syracusans,  after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  were  forced  to 
give  way.  The  Athenians  could  not  pursue  them  far,  because  their  horse, 
which  was  still  in  a  body,  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered  their  re- 
treat. The  Syracusans  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  city,  after  having 
thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia,  to  prevent  its  being 
plundered. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p,  453—461.  Plut.  iu  Nic.p.  533,  534.  Diod.  I.  xili= 
p.  137,  138. 
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TWs  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
very  desirous  of  taking  it,  because  it  abounded  with  pold  and  silver 
offerings,  which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated.  Nicias 
having  delayed  sending  troops  to  sieze  it,  lost  the  opportunity,  and  gave 
the  Syracusans  time  to  throw  into  it,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detach 
ment  for  its  defence.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpose,  and  out  of 
reverence  for  the  gods  ;  because,  had  the  soldiers  plundered  this  temple, 
the  public  would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  himself  alone 
would  have  been  accused  of  the  sacrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tack Syracuse,  retired  with  their  fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana,  to  winter 
there,  with  design  to  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  and  lay 
siege  to  the  city.  For  this  they  wanted  money,  provisions,  and  particu- 
larly horse,  of  which  they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians 
depended  upon  obtaining  part  of  these  succours  from  the  people  of  Sicily, 
who  they  supposed  would  join  them  the  instant  they  should  hear  of  the 
victory ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens,  to  solicit 
the  like  aid.  They  also  addressed  the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance  ; 
and  sent  deputies  to  some  cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  far  from  desponding.  Hermocrates,  who,  of  all 
their  leaders,  was  most  distinguished  for  his  valour,  his  judgment,  an<l 
experience,  represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes,  that  they 
had  not  been  wanting  in  courage  but  in  conduct ;  that  the  enemies,  though 
very  brave,  owed  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their 
merit;  that  the  having  a  multitude  of  leaders  (they  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber), from  which  confusion  and  disobedience  were  inseparable,  had  done 
them  prejudice  ;  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  choose 
experienced  generals  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise  their 
forces  continually  during  the  winter  season.  This  advice  being  followed, 
Hermocrates  and  two  more  were  elected  generals  ;  after  which  they  sent 
deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon  to  renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  engage  them  to  make  a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige  if 
possible  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  their  sending  a  reinforcement  thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syra- 
cuse was  the  chief  object  of  their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the 
city,  by  a  wall,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epipolse,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Tyche,  descending  westward  towards  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in  making  their  contravallation, 
by  obliging  them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  been  neglected,  because  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  defended 
by  its  rugged  and  steep  situation.  They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and 
Olympia,  and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea-shore  where  the 
enemy  might  easily  make  a  descent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  at  Naxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  re- 
tired after  laying  waste  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  being  arrived  among  the  Corinthians,* 
asked  succour  of  them  as  having  been  their  founders,  which  was  imme- 

♦  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  471—482.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  203.  In  Nic.  p. 
634,  535.     Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  138. 
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dlately  granted  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Lace* 
dfflmonians,  to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced 
their  demand  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  to  which  his  resentment 
against  Athens  added  new  vigour.  He  advised  and  exhorted  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  power- 
ful diversion.  In  the  third  place,  he  induced  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in 
Attica,  which  quite  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being 
able  ever  to  recover  that  blow :  for  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemonian* 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
deprived  of  their  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  of  the  revenues  of  their 
lands  ;  nor  could  they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becom- 
ing the  asylum  of  all  tlie  malcontents  and  partisans  of  Sparta. 

[A.  M.3590.  Ant.  J.  C.  414.] — -Niciashad  received  some  succours  from 
Athens.  These  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  troopers,  who  the 
Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished  with  horses  in  Sicily  (the  troops 
bringing  only  the  furniture),  and  of  thirty  horse-archers,  with  three  hun- 
dred talents,  that  is  three  hundred  thousand  French  crowns. +  Nicias 
now  began  to  prepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting  slip 
opportunities,  by  his  losing  time  in  deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting 
measures  ;  however,  when  once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was  as  bold 
and  vigorous  in  execution,  as  he  before  had  been  slow  and  timorous  in 
undertaking,  as  he  showed  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  would  soon  march  and  lay  siege  to  the  city  ;  and 
knowing  they  could  not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravallation, 
unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  which 
commanded  Syracuse,  they  resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which 
was  the  only  pass  by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other 
part  being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  Marching  therefore  down  into  the 
meadow,  bordered  by  the  river  Anapus,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there, 
they  appointed  seven  hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to 
guard  that  important  post ;  with  orders  to  repair  to  it,  at  the  first  signal 
which  should  be  given  for  that  purpose.  But  Nicias  conducted  his  design 
with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  secresy,  that  they  had  not  time 
to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet,  without  the  enemy's 
having  the  least  suspicion  of  his  design.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Trogilus,  near  Leonlium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league  (six  or  seven 
furlongs)  from  Epipolae,  he  put  his  land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he 
retired  with  his  fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  near  Syracuse,  the 
entrance  to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  staccado. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  seize  on  Epi- 
polae, by  the  pass  of  Euryelus,  before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the' plains 
ofAnapsus  at  above  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of  their 
arrival.  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  seven  hundred  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Diomilus,  advanced  forward  in  confusion,  but  were  easily 
defeated;  and  three  hundred  of  them  with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  the 
field.  The  Athenians,  after  setting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon, 
on  the  summit  of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  secure  their  baggage  and  most 

•  About  67,000/,  sterling. 
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valnable  effects  in  if,  whenever  they  should  be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at 
the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Eg  'sta  sent  the  Athenians  three  hundred 
horse,  to  which  some  of  their  Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more,  which, 
with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who 
had  furnished  themselves  with  horses  in  Sicily,  made  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias  for  taking  Syracuse  was,  to  surround  all 
the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  oflf 
all  communication  with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that 
his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from 
receiving  any  succours  or  provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the  hill,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he 
employed  the  whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  shut 
up  the  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus,  situate  on  the  sea- 
side. This  work  was  carried  on  with  such  a  rapidity,  as  terrified  the 
Syracusans.  They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  their  car- 
rying on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but 
always  with  disadvantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  day 
after  the  action,  the  contravallation  (northward)  was  continued  by  part 
of  the  army,  during  which  the  rest  carried  stones  and  other  materials 
towards  Trogilus,  in  order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought  it  adviseable  not 
to  venture  a  second  battle  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  only  endeavoured  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  works,  or  at  least  to  render  them  useless,  by  raising  a 
wall  to  cut  the  line  of  that  carried  on  by  the  Athenians.  They  imagined 
that  in  case  they  should  be  suffered  to  complete  their  wall,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  make  any  farther  progress  in  their  work  : 
or  that,  should  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
Syracusans  to  oppose  them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  having  shut 
up  such  avenues  as  were  most  accessible  with  strong  palisades;  and  that 
the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  obliged  to  send  for  all  their 
forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with  inexpressi- 
ble ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a  wall ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
less  molestation,  they  covered  it  with  strong  palisades,  and  flanked  it 
with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  distances,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians 
suffered  the  Syracusans  to  carry  on  their  works  undisturbed,  because, 
had  they  marched  only  part  of  their  troops  against  them,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  must 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their  works,  which  they  had  resolved 
not  to  do.  The  work  being  completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of 
troops  to  defend  the  palisade  and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  returned  into 
the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  which  water  was 
conveyed  into  the  city  ;  and  observing  that  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  wall,  were  very  negligent  in  their  duty  ;  some 
returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their  tents,  and  the  rest  not  keep- 
ing a  proper  guard  ;  they  detached  three  hundred  chosen  soldiers,  and 
some  light  in  fantry,  to  attack  this  post ;  during  which  the  rest  of  the  army 
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marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it. 
Accordingly  the  three  hundred  soldiers  having  forced  the  palisade,  pur- 
sued those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  wall  which 
covered  Temenites,  where,  pouring  in  indiscriminately  with  them,  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss.  The  whole  army  afterwards 
demolished  the  wall,  pulled  up  the  palisades  of  the  intrenchment,  and 
carried  them  off. 

After  this  success,  whereby  the  Athonians  wpre  masters  of  thf  northorn 
parts,  they  began,  the  very  next  day,  a  still  more  important  work,  and 
which  would  quite  finish  their  inclosnre  of  the  city  ;  viz.  to  carry  a  wall 
from  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  westward,  through  the  plain  and  the  fens,  as 
far  as  the  great  harbour.  To  jirevent  this,  the  besieged,  boginninsr  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  ran  a  trench, 
lined  with  palisades,  from  the  city  through  the  fen'^,  to  prevent  the  Athe- 
nians from  carrying  their  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the 
latter,  after  finishing  the  first  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  EpiiJola*, 
resolved  to  attack  this  new  work.  For  this  purpose,  they  ordered  their 
fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  ;  for  it  had 
hitherto  continued  in  that  road  ;  and  the  besieged  had  always  the  sea  open 
to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their  provisions 
from  Thapsus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down  therefore  from  Epi- 
polae into  the  plain  before  daybreak :  when  throwing  planks  and  beams 
in  that  part  where  the  fens  were  only  slimy  and  more  firm  than  in  other 
places,  they  immediately  carried  the  greatest  part  of  the  fosse  lined  with 
palisades,  and  then  the  rest,  after  having  beaten  the  Syracusans,  who 
gave  way  and  retired  ;  such  as  were  on  the  right  towards  the  city,  and  the 
rest  towards  the  river.  Three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  having  attempted 
to  cut  ofif  the  passage  of  the  latter,  flew  towards  the  bridge ;  but  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle  re- 
pulsed them;  and  afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians, 
and  put  the  first  battalions  into  disorder.  Lamachus  perceiving  this 
from  the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  ran  thither  with  the  Argives 
and  some  archers  ;  but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or  six  who  had  followed  him.  The 
enemy  immediately  passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  army  come 
up  they  retired. 

At  the  same  time  their  right  wing,  which  had  returned  towards  thd 
city,  resumed  courage  from  this  success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
before  the  Athenians  ;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to  attack  the 
fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipolse,  which  served  as  a  magaz-ine  to  the  enemy, 
and  was  thought  to  be  unguarded.  They  forced  an  intrenchment  that 
covered  the  fort,  but  Nicias  saved  it.  He  had  remained  in  this  fort  in 
consequence  of  illness,  and  was  at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his  do- 
mestics about  him.  Animated  by  the  danger  and  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  he  struggles  with  his  indisposition  ;  rises  up,  and  commands  his 
servants  to  set  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber  lying  between  the  in- 
trenchment and  the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the  engines  them- 
selves. This  unexpected  conflagration  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved 
Nicias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste 
to  the  relief  of  that  general.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  seen  sailing 
into  the  great  harbour,    according  to  the  orders  given  for  that  purpose. 
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The  8yracusans  having  perceived  this  froia  tho  hill,  gnd  fearing  they 
should  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  empowered  by  the  troop*  wliich 
were  about  to  land,  retired,  and  returned  lo  the  city  with  all  their  forces  ; 
now  no  longer  expecting,  and  after  having  lost  their  fosse  lined  with 
palisades,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
carrying  on  their  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented  themselves  with 
building  a  single  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolse,  and  through  such  places 
as  were  craggy  and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the  plain, 
began  to  build  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry 
it  as  far  as  the  sea  ;  viz.  a  wall  of  contravallation  against  the  besieged, 
and  another  of  circumvallation  against  those  Syracusan  troops  which 
were  out  of  the  city,  and  such  allies  as  might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  general,  conceived  great 
hopes;  for  several  cities  of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for 
either  side,  came  and  joined  him  ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go 
over  to  him  because  he  had  acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceed- 
ingly successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans,  seeing  them- 
selves blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  losing  all  hopes  of  being 
able  to  defend  their  city  any  longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation. 
Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedaemon  to  their  assistance,,  having 
heard,  on  his  passage,  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
looking  upon  the  whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless  ;  not 
with  a  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  of  preserving  to  the  nations  of 
Italy  such  cities  as  were  subject  to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too 
late,  and  if  this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared  in  all  places,  that 
the  Athenians  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  island  ;  and 
were  headed  by  a  general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  hira 
invincible.  Nicias  himself,  now  (contrary  to  his  natural  disposition) 
confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  elate  from  his  success,  persuaded  also 
by  the  secret  advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from  Syracuse,  and 
the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately 
capitulate,  did  not  regard  Gylippus's  approach,  and  in  consequence  took 
no  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing,  especially  when  he  heard  that  he 
brought  but  very  few  vessels  ;  terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy, 
in  any  manner,  of  his  notice.  But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance  upon  account  of  success,  because 
the  least  negligence  may  ruin  everything.  Had  Nicias  sent  the  smallest 
detachment  to  oppose  Gylippus's  landing,  he  would  have  taken  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  affair  had  been  ended. 

SECT.  XIII.— NICIAS  IS  FORCED  BY  HIS  COLLEAGUES  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  A  SEA-FIGHT,  AND  IS  OVERCOME.— HIS 
LAND  FORCES  ARE  ALSO  DEFEATED. 

NINETEENTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almost  completed  ;*  and 
they  had  drawn  a  double  wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the 
plain  and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached  it. 

•  Thucyd.l.  vii,  p.  *S5— 189.  Plut.  in  Nic  p.  536,  436.  Diod.  1. 
xiii.  p.  138,  139. 
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There  now  remained,  on  the  side  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  finished.  The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  did  not  expect  any  succours.  For  this  reason  they  resolved 
to  surrender.  Accordingly,  a  counsel  was  held  to  settle  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, ill  order  to  present  them  to  Nicias  ;  and  several  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  sboold  be  eiv- 
tirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  the  most  critical  juncture,  thnt  an 
officer,  Gongylus  by  name,  arrived  from  Corintii  on  board  a  ship  with 
three  benches  of  oars.  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round  him. 
He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with  them  imme;!intply,  and 
was  followed  by  a  great  many  oth;'r  galleys,  which  were  coming  to  their 
aid.  The  Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupefied,  as  it  were,  with 
this  news,  could  scarce  believe  what  they  heard.  Whilst  they  were  thus 
fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them 
of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their  trco|)s  to  meet  him. 
He  himself,  after  having  taken  a  fort  in  his  way,*  marched  in  ord'r  of 
battle  directly  for  Epipolae ;  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without,  whilst  the  Sy- 
racusans should  charge  them,  on  their  side,  with  the  forces  of  Syracuse 
and  his.  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  at  his  arrival,  drew  up 
hastily,  and  without  order,  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himself, 
laying  down  his  arms  when  he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did 
not  condescend  to  make  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal:  and  some  of 
his  soldiers  bursting  out  a  laughing,  asked  the  herald,  '  Whether  the 
presence  of  a  Lacedaemonian  cloak,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make 
any  change  in  the  present  state  of  the  city  ?'  Both  sides  therefore  pre- 
pared for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who  were 
found  in  it.  The  same  day  an  Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed 
into  the  harbour.  The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the  city, 
towards  Epipolae,  in  order  to  cut  (about  the  extremity  of  it)  the  single 
wall  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  to  deprive  tliem  of  all  communication  with 
the  troops  that  were  posted  in  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded  the 
city  on  the  north  side  towards  Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after 
having  finished  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the 
great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippus  perceiving  in  the 
single  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  one 
part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  than  the  rest,  marched  thither  in  the  night 
with  his  troops  ;  but  being  discovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  en- 
camped without,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  upon  seeing  them  advance  di- 
rectly towards  him.  They  raised  the  wall  higher,  and  themselves  under- 
took the  guard  of  it,  after  having  fixed  their  allies  in  the  several  posts 
of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment, 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape  of  Plem- 
myrium,  which,  by  its  running  into  the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbour  ;  and  his  design  thereby  was,  to  procure  provisions,  and 
all  ot:;er  things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily;  because  the  Athenians, 

*  Jejres. 
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by  possessing  themselves  of  that  p6st,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein 
lay  the  chief  naval  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  wore  the  better  able 
to  observe  their  various  motions ;  and  that  besides,  by  having  the  sea 
open,  they  would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  harbour  ;  as  they  must  have  been,  should  the  enemy,  by 
seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them  to  keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in 
the  manner  they  then  did.  For  Nicias,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus, 
had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the  side  next  the  sea.  Sending  therefore  his 
fleet  and  part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts,  sheltered  by 
which  the  ships  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor :  he  also  secured  there  a 
great  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that  the  troops 
on  board  the  fleet  suffered  very  much  ;  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a 
great  way  to  fetch  food  and  water,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olyrapia,  to  prevent  the 
garrison  of  Plemmyrium  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  open 
country.  Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias,  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was 
advancing,  he  sent  twenty  galleys  against  it ;  ordering  them  to  observe 
the  enemy  towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily, 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  those  very  stones  which  the 
Athenians  had  got  together  for  their  own  use,  went  on  with  the  wall 
which  the  Syracusans  had  begun  to  carry  through  Epipolse  ;  and  drew  up 
daily  in  battle  array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians.  "When  he  saw  it 
was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he  began  the  battle  in  the  spot  lying 
between  the  two  walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his 
cavalry  and  archers  useless,  he  came  off  with  loss,  and  the  Athenians  set 
up  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  soldiers  by  doing  them  justice, 
had  the  courage  to  reproach  himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had  met 
with  ;  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he,  not  they,  had  occasioned  the  late 
defeat ;  because  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too  confined  a  spot  of  ground. 
However,  he  promised  to  give  them  soon  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
both  their  honour  and  his  ;  and  accordingly  the  very  next  day  he  led 
them  against  the  enemy,  after  having  exhorted  them,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient  glory.  Nicias  per- 
ceiving, that  though  he  should  not  desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would 
however  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ex- 
tending their  wall  beyond  the  wall  of  conlravallation,  to  which  they  were 
already  very  near  (because  otherwise  this  would  be  granting  them  a  cer- 
tain victory) ;  he  therefore  marched  against  the  Syracusans.  Gylippus 
brought  up  his  troops  beyond  the  spot  where  the  walls  terminated  on 
both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more  room  to  extend  his 
battle  ;  when  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  his  horse,  he  put  it  to 
flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right.  We  see  here  what  the  expe- 
rience and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing ;  for 
Gylippus,  with  the  same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same  horses,  and  the 
same  ground,  by  only  changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Athe- 
nians, and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The  following  night,  the  vic- 
tors carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  contravallatlon  of  the  Athenians,  and 
thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  surround  them. 

After  this  success,*  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid  the  Corinthian  fleet 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  490— 191.    Plut.  in  Nie.  p.  536.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  189. 
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was  arrived  unperceived  by  tliat  of  the  Athenians,  resumed  Qourage, 
armed  several  galleys  ;  and  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  cavalry 
and  other  forces,  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  They  sent  deputies 
to  Lacedaemonia  and  Corinth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus  went 
in  person  through  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him ;  and 
brought  over  the  greatest  part  of  them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  power- 
ful succours.  Nicias,  finding  his  troops  lessen  and  those  of  the  enemy 
increase  daily,  began  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  not  only  sent  expresses  to 
the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise 
wrote  to  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  shall  repeat  his  whole  letter, 
both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

'Athenians: — I  have  already  informed  you,  by  several  expresses,  of 
what  was  passing  here  ;  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  that  you  may  resolve  accordingly.  After  we  had 
been  victorious  in  several  engagements,  and  had  almost  completed  our 
contravallation,  Gylippus  arrived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Sicilian  troops  ;  and,  having  been  defeated  the  first  time,  he 
was  victorious  the  second,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  archers.  We 
are  in  consequence  shut  up  in  our  intrenchments,  without  daring  to  make 
any  attempt,  and  unable  to  complete  our  works,  through  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  forces ;  for  part  of  our  soldiers  are  employed  in  guarding 
our  forts,  and  consequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing  all 
our  forces  in  battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our  lines  by  a 
wall,  in  that  part  where  they  were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  surround  the  city,  unless  we  should  force  their  intrench- 
ments  ;  so  that  instead  of  besieging,  we  ourselves  are  besieged,  and  dare 
not  stir  out  for  fear  of  their  horse. 

'  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  are  bringing  new  succours 
from  Peloponnesus,  and  have  sent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities 
of  Sicily  to  declare  for  them  ;  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with  men  and 
ships,  to  attack  us  both  by  sea  and  land.  I  say  by  sea,  which,  though 
very  surprising,  is  however  but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before 
was  considerable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and  mariners, 
is  now  very  deficient  in  those  very  circumstanc  s,  and  prodigiously 
weakened. 

'  Our  galleys  leak  every  where,  because  we  cannot  draw  them  on  shore 
to  careen  them,  for  fear,  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  in  better  condition  than  ours,  should  attack  us  on  a  sudden, 
which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment.  Besides,  we  are  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  sending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to  guard  the  convoys 
which  we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring  along  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  should  we  be  ever  so  little  negligent  in  this 
point,  our  array  would  be  starved, 

'  With  regard  to  the  ships'  crews,  they  decrease  sensibly  every  day  ; 
for  as  great  numbers  of  them  disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and 
water,  they  are  often  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our  slaves, 
allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it. 
The  foreigners  whom  we  forced  into  the  service,  disband  daily;  and  such 
as  have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plunder  rather  than  fight- 
ing, finding  themselves  baulked,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near 
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U8,  or  else  hide  themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do,  in  so 
large  an  island.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  though  long  used  to,  and 
well  skilled  in  working  of  ships,  by  bribing  the  captains,  have  put  others 
in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapable  of  serving, 
and  by  that  means  have  quite  subverted  all  discipline.  I  am  now  writing 
to  men  perfectly  well  versed  in  naval  affairs  ;  and  who  are  very  sensible 
that,  when  order  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  a 
fleet  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 

'  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that,  though  I  am  invested 
with  the  authority  of  general,  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders. 
For,  Athenians,  you  are  very  sensible,  that  such  is  your  disposition, 
that  you  do  not  easily  brook  restraint ;  besides,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
furnish  myself  with  seamen,  whilst  the  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quar- 
ters. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us  ;  and  should 
the  cities  of  Italy,  from  whence  we  have  our  provisions,  (hearing  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  that  you  do  not  take  the  least  care 
to  send  us  any  succour,)  join  the  Syracusans,  we  are  undone;  and  the 
enemy  will  have  no  occasion  to  fight  us. 

'  I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable,  but  of  none 
that  could  be  more  proper  to  give  you  a  just  idea  of  the  subjects  on 
which  you  are  to  deliberate.  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have  such 
advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleasing ;  but  then  I  know  on  the  other  side, 
that  when  affairs  turn  out  otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for, 
you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you  ;  which  ha;l  induced  me  to  give  you 
a  sincere  and  genuine  account  of  things,  without  concealing  a  single  cir- 
cumstance. By  the  way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  complaints  can  be 
justly  made  either  against  the  officers  or  common  soldiers,  both  having 
done  their  duty  very  well. 

'  Dut  now  that  the  Sicilians  are  joining  all  their  forces  against  us,  and 
expect  a  new  army  from  Peloponnesus  ;  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the 
foundation  for  your  deliberations,  that  our  present  troops  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  and  therefore  we  must  either  be  recalled,  or  else  a  land  and  naval 
force,  equal  to  the  first,  must  be  sent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You 
must  also  think  of  airpointing  a  person  to  succeed  me  ;  it  being  impossi- 
ble for  me,  through  my  nephritic  disorder,  to  sustain  any  longer  the 
weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine  that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your 
hands,  on  account  of  the  services  I  have  done  you,  in  the  several 
commands  conferred  upon  me,  so  long  as  my  health  would  permit  me 
to  act. 

'  To  conclude  : — Whatever  resolution  you  may  come  to,  the  request  I 
have  to  make  is,  that  you  would  execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  spring.  The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily, 
are  all  ready  ;  but  those  which  they  expect  from  Peloponnesus  may  be 
longer  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you  do  not 
exert  yourselves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as  they  have  already 
done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you.' 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  letter,  which  made  as 
great  an  impression  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  appoint  him  a  successor  ;  and  only  nominated  two  oflRccrs 
who  were  under  him,  viz.  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till 
other  generals  should  be  sent.      Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were 
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chosen  to  Bucceed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades»  The  former  set  out  imme- 
mediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  some  money,*  about  the  winter  solstice, 
to  assure  Nicias  that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him  ;  during 
which,  the  latter  was  raising  troops  and  contributions,  in  order  to  sail 
early  in  the  spring. 

[A.  M,  2691.  Ant.  J.  C.  413.]— The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  side, 
being  supported  by  the  Corinthians,+  were  very  industrious  in  preparing 
reinforcements  to  send  into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Athenian  fleet  from  sailing  to  that  island.  Accordingly  they  entered 
Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis  ;  and  after  having  laid 
waste  the  country,  they  fortified  Decelia;  having  divided  the  work 
among  all  the  forces,  to  make  the  greater  dispatch.  This  post  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is,  about  six  French 
leagues,  and  the  same  distance  from  Boeotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually 
soliciting  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had  pre- 
Tailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the  Athenians  most 
of  all :  for  as  hitherto  the  enemy  had  been  accustomed  to  retire  after  they 
had  laid  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmolested  all 
the  rest  of  the  year;  but  since  the  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrison 
left  in  it  was  continually  making  incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians, 
Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town  ;  for  in  the  day-time, 
a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates  ;  and  in  the  night,  all  the  citizens 
were  either  on  the  walls  or  under  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought  provi- 
sions from  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  shorter 
passage  by  Decelia,  were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double 
the  cape  of  Sunium  ;  by  which  means  provisions,  as  well  as  goods  im- 
ported, grew  much  dearer.  To  heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  slaves,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery  with  which  the  city  was  af- 
flicted. The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed, 
being  continually  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing  being  laid 
waste  in  this  manner,  and  tlie  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer  the  revenues 
which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there  was  a  prodigious 
scarcity  of  money  ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

In  the  meantime,  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returned 
with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  island  ;  and  prevailed 
with  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to 
hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  success  would 
answer  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly  en- 
forced by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not  to  abandon  to 
their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He  observed,  that  the  Athenians 
themselves  had  not  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been  always 
possessed  of  it :  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner  forced  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  naval  afi'airs,  notwithstanding  two  great  obstacles, 
their  natural  disposition  and  the  situation  of  their  city,  which  stood  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea  :  that  they  had  made  themselves  for- 
midable to  other  nations,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their 
courage  and  intrepidity :  that  they  ought  to  copy  them  ;  and  since  they 

*   120  talents, 
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had  to  do  with  enemies  who  were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit  they  should 
be  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  was  equipped. 
Gylippusled  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the  night-time,  to  attack  the  forts 
of  Pieminyriuni.  Thirty-five  Syracusan  galleys  which  were  in  the  groat 
harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships, 
were  ordered  to  advance  towards  Plemniyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians, 
who  would  see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same 
time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  winl  on  board  also ;  and,  with 
twenty-five  ships,  sailed  to  fight  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  vessels  which 
were  sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great  harbour ;  and  opposed 
thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five  of  the  enemy,  which  were  come  out  of 
the  little  port.  A  sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and  the  other 
to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defend 'd  the  forts  of  Plemrayrium,  having  flocked  to  the 
shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by 
day-break ;  and  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  sol- 
diers who  defended  the  other  two  were  so  terrified,  that  they  abandoned 
them  in  a  moment.  After  this  advantage  the  Syracusans  stistained  a 
great  loss  :  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour (after  having  forced  the  Alhenians)  ran  foul  of  one  anotlier  with 
much  violence  as  they  entered  it  in  disorder ;  and  by  this  means  trans- 
ferred the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not  contented  with  pursu- 
ing, but  also  gave  chace  to  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  great  har- 
bour. Eleven  Syracusan  galleys  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
sailors  in  them  killed.  Three  were  taken  :  but  the  Athenians  likewise 
lost  three,  and  after  towing  off  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy 
in  a  little  island  that  lay  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  shelter 
of  their  camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  their  taking  of  the  three 
forts  ;  and  after  razing  one  of  the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  other  two,  and  put  garrisons  into  them.  Several  Athenians  had 
been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  there;  and  great  sums  of  money 
were  taken,  the  property  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  cap- 
tains of  galleys,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ;  this  being  a 
kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.  They  likewise  lost  the  stores  and 
rigging  of  forty  galleys,  with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a 
more  considerable  circumstance  was,  Gylippus  thereby  prevented  Nicins 
from  getting  provisions  and  ammunition  so  easily:  for,  whilst  the  latter 
was  possessed  of  Plemmyrium,  these  were  procured  securely  and  expe- 
ditiously ;  whereas,  after  that  place  was  lost,  it  was  equally  diflicult  and 
hazardous,  because  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting; 
the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort.  Thus  the  Athenians  could 
have  no  provisions  but  from  the  point  of  their  swords  ;  wliich  dis- 
pirited the  soldiers  very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great 
consternation. 

There  afterwards  was  a  little  skirmish  in  defending  a  staccado  which 
the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour, 
to  secure  the  shipping.  The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and  parapets 
on  a  larg«  ship,  made  it  advance  as  near  as  possible  to  the  staccado,  in 
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order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  carried  mili- 
tary engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  the  stakes  by  the  help  of  pulleys 
and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those  which  the  divers  sawed  in  two;  the  be- 
sieged defending  themselves  from  their  harbour,  and  the  enemies  from 
their  tower.  Such  stakes  as  had  been  driven  in,  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those  vessels  that  should  come  near  them, 
were  the  hardest  to  force  away.  The  divers,  however,  being  induced 
by  largre  sums  of  money,  succeeded  in  removing  these  also,  and  most  of 
the  stakes  were  torn  up  ;  but  then  others  were  immediately  driven  in 
their  places.  The  utmost  efiforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack 
as  well  as  the  defence. 

One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  considered  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, was  to  attempt  a  second  engagement  both  by  sea  and  land, 
before  the  fleet,  and  other  succours  sent  by  tlie  Athenians  should  arrive. 
They  had  concerted  fresh  measures  for  a  battle  at  sea,  profiting  by  the 
errors  they  had  committed  in  the  last  eagagement.  The  change  made  in 
the  galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the  same  time 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For  this  purpose  tliey  fixed  great 
pieces  of  timber,  projecting  forward  on  each  side  of  the  prows  ;  and  to 
these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  props.  These  beams  extended 
to  the  length  of  six  cubits  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within  and 
without.  By  this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  galleys  of 
the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  because  of  the  weakness  of  their 
prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank ;  not  to  mention, 
tliat  should  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour  they  would  not  hav,-  room 
to  spread  themselves,  nor  to  pass  between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their 
greatest  art ;  nor  to  tack  about,  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  charge  ;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their  being 
masters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  would  have  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  might  reciprocally  assist  one  another.  On  these  circumstances 
the  latter  founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gylippus  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  that  part  of  the  contravallation  of  the  Athenians  which 
faced  the  city  ;  whilst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the  other, 
and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nicias  was  unwilling  to  venture  a  second  battle,  saying,  that  as  lie  ex- 
pected a  fresh  fleet  every  moment,  and  a  strong  reinforcement  under 
Demosthenes,  it  would  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment  should  he, 
as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  already 
fatigued,  hazard  a  battle  without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Menander  and  Ewthyderaus,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed  to  share 
the  command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  am- 
bition, and  jealous  of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great 
exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his  glory,  and,  if  possible,  eclipse  that 
of  the  other.  The  pretence  they  alleged  on  this  occasion  was,  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  Athens  ;  and  they  asserted  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence, that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed  should  they  shun  the  battle, 
as  the  Syracusans  offered  it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a 
compliance.  The  Athenians  had  seventy-five  galleys,  and  the  Syra- 
cusans eighty. 

VOL.    U.  K 
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The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  great 
harbour,  without  engaging ;  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after 
which  both  parties  retired  ;  and  it  wasjustthe  same  with  the  land  forces. 
The  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  movement  the  second  day.  Nicias, 
taking  advantage  of  this  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a 
line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order  that  his  galleys  might 
retire  behind  them  with  safety,  in  case  of  a  defeat.  On  the  morrow,  the 
Syracusans  came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which  they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not 
suppose  they  would  return,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly : 
but  having  refreshed  themselves  with  great  diligence,  and  returning  on 
board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians,  who  were  far  from  ex- 
pecting them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to  return  immediately  on 
board  their  ships,  they  entered  them  in  great  disorder,  so  that  they  had 
not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  most  of  the  sailors  were 
fasting.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians, 
after  making  a  short  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  line  of 
transports.  The  enemy  pursued  them  thither,  and  were  stopped  by  the 
sailyards  of  those  ships,  to  which  were  fixed  dolphins*  of  lead,  which, 
being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  would  have 
sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athenians  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement, 
and  a  great  number  of  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation.+  All  the  mis- 
fortunes he  had  met  with,  ever  since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the 
supreme  command,  [came  into  his  mind ;  and  he  now  is  involved  in  a 
greater  than  any  of  them,  by  his  complying  with  the  advice  of  his  coK 
leagues.  Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's 
fleet  was  seen  coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as 
must  fill  the  enemy  with  dread  :  it  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This 
fleet  consisted  of  seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  five 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three  thousand  archers,  slingers,  and 
bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed ;  their  prows  being 
adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stout  rowers,  commanded 
by  good  oflicers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clarions  and  trumpets; 
Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph,  purposely  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  gallant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expression.  They  did 
not  see  any  end,  or  even  the  least  suspension,  of  their  calamities  ;  all 
they  had  hitherto  done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their  work  was  to 
begin  again.  What  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary 
OJt  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  since,  though  a  hostile  camp  was  in- 
trenched in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  send  a  second 
army  into  Sicily,  as  considerable  as  the  former ;  and  their  power,  as 
well  as  their  courage,  seemed,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  instead  of 
diminishing,  to  increase  daily? 

Demosthenes  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things, 
imagined  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had 
done,  who,  having  spread  an  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrival,  became 

*  This  engine,  so  violent  was  its  motion,  broke  through  a  galley  from 
the  deck  to  the  hold.  t  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  613—518.      Plut.  in 
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afterwards  the  object  of  contempt,  for  haying  wintered  at  Catana,  instead 
of  going  directly  to  Syracuse;  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himself  with  the 
h<opes  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in 
every  part  of  it.  and  by  that  means  should  immediately  put  an  end  to  the 
war  :  otherwise  he  intended  to  raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and 
lessen  the  troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decisive  ;  nor  quite  exhaust 
the  city  of  Athens,  by  employing  its  treasures  in  needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolution  of  Demosthenes, 
conjured  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deli- 
berately, that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do. 
He  observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays  ;  that 
their  provisions  as  well  as  money  were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  their 
allies  were  going  to  abandon  them;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force  them  to  surrender, 
as  they  had  before  resolved ;  for  there  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse 
who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to 
be  impatient,  because  the  Syracusans  were  tired  with  the  war  and  with 
Gylippus  ;  and  that  should  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be 
ever  so  little  increased,  they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would  not  declare  in 
express  terms,  that  sure  and  certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever 
was  transacted  in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an  effect 
of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which  he  had  always  been  reproached. 
'Such,'  said  they,  'are  his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrusts,  and  fear- 
ful precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extin- 
guished all  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching  them  immediately 
against  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them, 
till  his  own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised.'  This  made  the  rest  of 
the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come  over  to  Demosthenes's  opinion,  and 
Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  with  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose  the  wall  which  cut 
the  contravallation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself  to  the  attack  of 
Epipolae,  from  a  supposition  that  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall 
would  be  quite  undefended.  He  therefore  took  provisions  for  five  days, 
with  workmen,  implements,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend 
that  post  after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As  there  was  no  going 
up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undiscovered,  he  marched  thither  in  the  night 
with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and  Menander  ;  Nicias  stay- 
ing behind  to  guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus, 
as  before,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels  ;  attack  the  first  intrenchment, 
and  storm  it,  after  killing  part  of  those  who  defended  it.  Demosthenes, 
not  satisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers 
from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design,  marches  for- 
ward. During  this  interval,  the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus, 
marched  under  arms  out  of  the  intrenchments.  Being  seized  with  asto- 
nishment, which  the  darkness  of  the  night  increased,  they  were  imme- 
diately repulsed  and  put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in 
disorder,  to  force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemy  might 
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rally  again,  should  time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  recover  from 
their  surprise,  they  are  stopped  on  a  sudden  by  the  Boeotians,  who  malce 
a  vigorous  stand,  and  marching  against  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes 
presented,  repulse  them  with  great  shouts,  and  malte  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
This  spreads  an  universal  terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army.  Those 
who  fled  either  force  along  such  as  were  advancing  to  their  assistance, 
or  else,  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  turn  their  arms  against  them.  They 
now  were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it  being  impossible  to  discriminate 
objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to 
make  Ihem  imperceptible,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  those  which 
were  seen.  The  Athenians  sought  for  one  another  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
from  their  often  asking  the  word,  by  which  only  they  were  able  to  know 
one  another,  a  strange  confusion  of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occasioned 
no  little  disorder  ;  not  to  mention  that  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the 
word  to  the  enemy,  and  could  not  learn  theirs;  because  by  their  being 
together  and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  those  who  were  pursued,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
and  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  most  of  those  who 
had  escaped  straggled  from  one  another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces  the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued 
them.  Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engagement,  and  a 
great  number  of  arms  were  taken  ;  those  who  fled  having  thrown  them 
away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the  precipices. 

SECT.  XIV.— THE  ATHENIANS  AGAIN  HAZARD  A  SEA- 
FIGHT,  AND  ARE  DEFEATED.— NICIAS  AND  DEMOS- 
THENES ARE  SENTENCED  TO  DIE,  AND  EXECUTED. 

The  Athenian  generals,*  after  sustaining  so  great  a  loss,  were  greatly 
perplexed,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement 
and  despair  of  the  troops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of  the 
autumn,  or  by  the  bad  fens  near  which  tliey  were  encamped.  Demosthenes 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  country 
immediately,  since  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  so  important  an  enter- 
prise ;  especially  as  the  season  v/as  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailing ;  and 
that  they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
dispute  it  with  them.  He  declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater 
advantage  io  oblige  the  enemy  to  raise  tlieir  blockade  of  Athens,  tlian 
for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse,  by  which  they  exhausted  them- 
selves to  no  purpose  ;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be  reinforced 
by  a  new  army  ;  and  that  they  could  not  hope  to  overcome [^the  enemy 
with  the  weak  one  under  their  command. 

Nicias  was  sensible  that  the  arguments  his  colleague  used  were  very 
just,  and  he  himself  was  of  his  opinion  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
afraid,  lest  so  public  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  their  resolution  to  leave  Sicily  (the  report  of  which 
would  certainly  reach  the  enemy),  should  complete  the  ruin  of  their 
affairs,  and  perhaps  make  them  unable  to  execute  their  resolution  when 
they  should  attempt  it.  Besides,  they  had  some  little  hopes  left  that  the 
besieged,  being  themselves  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  their  absolute 
want  of  provisions  and  money,  would  at  last  be  inclined  to  surrender 

•  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  518-520.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  538—542.  Died.  p.  142. 
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upon  honourable  terms.  Thus,  although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and 
wavering,  he  insinuated,  that  he  would  not  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians 
should  have  first  sent  orders  for  that  purpose ;  as  he  well  knew  that 
otherwise  they  would  be  highly  displeased :  that  as  those  who  were  to 
judge  them  had  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would 
be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some  orator,  certainly 
condemn  them:  that  most  of  those  men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  against  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would 
then  change  their  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having  been  bribed  to  raise 
the  siege  ;  that  knowing  so  well  as  he  did,  the  disposition  and  character 
of  the  Athenians,  he  chose  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy's  sword,  rather 
than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong,  were  not  yet  able 
to  convince  Demosthenes  ;  and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good 
choice  they  could  make  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  former  project,  he  was  afraid  of  insisting  upon  this; 
and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  accede  to  that  of  Nicias,  from  iniagin- 
iug,  with  many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  sime  secret  resource, 
as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

Gylippus,*  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought  a  great 
body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians 
exceedingly,  whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness  ;  and  they  now 
began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised  the  siege,  especially  as  the  be- 
sieged were  preparing  to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  Besides, 
Nicias  no  longer  opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept 
secret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  possible,  for  the 
fleet  to  prepare  for  setting  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going  to  set  sail 
(wholly  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  who  were  far  from  surmising  they 
would  leave  Sicily  so  soon),  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour  ;  which  terrified  Nicias  and  the 
whole  army,  who,  from  ignorance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at  so 
sudden  a  change,  the  causes  of  wliich  they  did  not  know,  and  therefore 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers  ; 
who  being  equally  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  phaenomenon, 
only  augmented  their  consternation.  It  was  the  custom,  after  such  acci- 
dents had  happened,  to  suspend  their  enterprise  but  for  three  days.  The 
soothsayers  pronounced,  that  he  must  not  set  sail,  till  three  times  nine 
days  were  past  (these  are  Thucydides's  words),  which  doubtless  was  a 
mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias,  scrupulous  to  a 
fault,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration  for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  the  gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon,  and  not  return  till  the  same  day  of  the  next  month ;  as  if  he  had 
not  Seen  the  planet  very  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part 
which  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  the  intended  de- 
parture of  the  Athenians  being  soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Syracusans 
began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  intrenchments,  and  gained  a  slight 

♦  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  o21— otS.     Plut.  in  Nic  p.  538.     Diod.  1.  xiii 
p.  142—161. 
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advantage  over  the  enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sailed,  with  seventy-six  galleys,  against  eighty-six 
of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround  them,  the  movement 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  as  he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
the  Syracusans,  after  forcing  the  centre,  attaci<ed  him  ;  drove  him  vigor- 
ously into  the  gulf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated  him  entirely.  Eury- 
medon lost  his  life  in  the  engagement.  They  afterwards  gave  chace  to 
the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run  them  on  shore.  Gylippus,  who  com- 
manded the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys  were  forced  aground, 
and  not  able  to  return  into  their  staccado,  came  down  with  part  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to 
run  ashore ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to  tow  such  galleys  as 
they  should  have  taken.  However,  be  was  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
•who  were  posted  on  that  side  ;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who  flew 
to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as  far  as  the  marsh  called 
Lysimelia,  which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships, 
eighteen  excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crews 
cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After  this,  resolving  to  burn  the  rest,  they  filled 
an  old  vessel  with  combustible  materials  ;  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  they 
drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians,  who  nevertheless 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  drove  off  the  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies;  the  Syracusans  for  the  defeat  of  Eury- 
medon, and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  before;  and  the 
Athenians,  for  their  having  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  and 
put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very 
differently  disposed.  The  Syracusans,  who  bad  been  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet,  seeing 
themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  resumed  fresh  hope,  and 
assured  themselves  of  a  complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  The 
Atlienians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their  only  resource,  and  over- 
come by  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  entirely  lost  courage,  and 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource  and  prevent  their  escaping, 
shut  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces 
wide,  with  galleys  placed  across,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  anchors 
and  iron  chains,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  requisite  preparation  for 
the  battle,  in  case  they  should  have  courage  to  engage  again.  When 
the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and  principal 
officers  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
They  were  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their 
having  forbidden  the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they 
entertained  of  their  being  able  to  retire  ;  and  they  could  not  procure  any 
from  other  places,  unless  they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  made  them 
resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.  With  this  view  they  determined  to  leave 
their  old  camp  and  their  walls,  which  extended  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  ; 
and  to  intrench  themselves  on  the  shore,  near  their  ships,  in  the  smallest 
compass  possible.  Their  design  was,  to  leave  some  forces  in  that  place 
to  guard  their  baggage  and  the  sick  ;  and  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  board 
all  the  ships  they  had  remaining.  They  intended  to  retire  to  Catana,  in 
case  they  should  be  victorious  ;  otherwise,  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and 
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to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging  to  their  allies.  This  reso- 
lution being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys 
(the  others  having  lost  their  oars),  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  ;  and 
drew  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of 
the  Syracusan  galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons,  to  grapple 
them,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  close  fight,  as  on  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this  covered  the 
prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  being 
so  easily  laid  hold  of.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  had  employed  all 
their  rhetoric  to  animate  their  men  :  and  none  could  ever  have  been 
prompted  from  stronger  motives  ;  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be 
fought,  was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  also  the 
fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Athenians  being  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  easily  took  those  ships  which  defended 
the  entrance  of  it ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  of  the 
rest  to  widen  the  passage,  the  enemy  came  up  from  all  quarters.  As  near 
two  hundred  galleys  came  rushing  on  each  side,  towards  one  narrow 
place,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  very  great  confusion  ;  and  the  vessels 
could  not  easily  advance  forward,  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  beaks  of  the  galleys,  for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execu- 
tion ;  but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent  discharges.  The  Athe- 
nians were  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  which  always  did 
execution  from  what  place  soever  they  were  thrown  ;  whereas  they  de- 
fended themselves  only  by  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  whicli,  by  the 
motion  of  the  ships,  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  could  not  be  well 
aimed,  and  by  that  means  the  greatest  part  of  them  did  little  execution. 
Ariston  the  pilot  had  given  the  Syracusans  this  counsel.  These  discharges 
being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed,  attempted  to  enter  the  enemy's 
ships,  in  order  to  fight  hand  to  hand  :  and  it  often  happened,  that  whilst 
they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were  entered  on  the 
other;  and  two  or  three  ships  would  be  grappled  to  one,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  perplexity  and  confusion.  Farther,  the  noise  of  tlie  sliips 
that  dashed  one  against  the  other,  together  with  the  diflFerent  cries  of  the 
victors  and  vanquished,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being 
heard.  The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  lulgtit  be 
the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their  own  country  ;  and  this 
the  enemy  employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  a  more  complete  and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two  land 
armies  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walls  ;  whilst  the  rest, 
kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  success  to  their 
citizens  :  all  these  saw  clearly,  because  of  their  little  distance  from  the 
fleets,  every  thing  that  passed  ;  and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an 
amphitheatre,  but  not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to, 
and  shuddering  at  every  movement,  and  the  several  changes  which  hap- 
pened, they  discovered  the  interest  they  took  in  the  battle,  by  their  fears, 
their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  cries  and  different  ges- 
tures ;  stretching  out  their  hands,  sometimes  towards  the  combatants  to 
animate  them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven  to  implore  the  succour 
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and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  sustaining 
a  long  battle  and  a  \igorous  resistance,  was  put  to  flight  and  driven 
against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were  spectators  of  this  Ticlory, 
conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  universal  shout,  the  news  of  this  vic- 
tory. The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a  favourable 
wind  towards  Syracuse,  -erected  a  trophy ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  who 
were  quite  dejected  and  overpowered,  did  not  so  much  as  request  that 
their  dead  soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choose  ;  either  to 
attempt  the  passage  a  second  time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  sol- 
diers sufficient,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land. 
Demosthenes  proposed  the  former;  but  the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion, refused  to  obey,  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  sustain  a  second  engagement.  The  second  method  was  therefore 
resolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to 
conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  susjjected  their  design,  was  very  sensible  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to 
escape  ;  since  they  otherwise  might  fortify  themselves  in  some  corner  of 
the  island,  and  renew  the  war.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  the 
midst  of  their  festivity  and  rejoicings  ;  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how 
they  might  best  divert  themselves,  after  the  toils  they  had  sustained  iu 
fight.  They  were  then  solemnizing  the  festival  of  Hercules,  which  hap- 
pened on  that  very  day.  To  desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from  their 
diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  which  reason  another  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  sent 
out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and 
ordered  them  to  cry  aloud ;  '  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  day-light ;  for 
the  Syracusans  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the  passes.' 
This  false  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once;  and  he  did  not  even  set  out 
the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  have  more  time  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  ;  and  carry  off  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  tlieir 
subsistence,  and  abandon  the  rest. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified 
those  places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges, 
and  spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and  down  the  plain;  so  that  there 
was  not  one  place  through  which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fight- 
ing. They  s  t  out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  with 
design  to  retire  to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible 
consternation  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  left 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Those 
who  were  sick  and  wounded  conjured  them  with  tears  to  take  them  along 
with  the  army,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they  were  going  ;  or  else, 
dragging  themselves  after  them,  followed  them  as  far  as  their  strength 
would  permit :  and,  when  this  failed,  they  had  recourse  to  tears,  sighs, 
imprecations  ;  and  sending  up  towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans, 
they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty-,  whilst 
every  place  echoed  with  lamentations. 
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The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  All  men  were 
seized  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  They  were  inwardly  tortured  with 
rage  and  anguish,  when  they  represented  to  themselves  the  greatness 
from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  and  the  still  greater  evils  from  which  they  foresaw  il  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparison, 
for  ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  state  in  which  they 
had  left  Athens,  in  the  midst  of  the  good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the 
people  ;  with  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and 
imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  that  which  mo-it  de- 
served compassion,  was  Nicias.  Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious 
illness  ;  deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age 
and  infirmities  required  them  most;  pierced,  not  only  with  his  private 
grief,  hut  still  more  with  that  of  others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart ; 
this  great  man,  superior  to  all  his  misfortunes,  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  he  might  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revive  their  courage.  He 
ran  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet 
desperate,  and  that  other  armies  had  escaped  from  greater  dangers  ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or  grieve  immoderately,  for  mis- 
fortunes which  they  had  not  occasioned  ;  that  if  they  had  offended  some 
god,  his  vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time ;  that  fortune,  after 
having  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting 
them  ;  that  their  bravery  and  their  numbers  made  them  still  formidable 
(being  still  near  forty  thousand  strong) ;  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be 
able  to  withstand  them,  nor  prevent  their  settling  wherever  they  might 
think  proper;  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  care  severally  of 
themselves,  and  march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous 
retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  resource,  they  would  not  only 
save  themselves  but  also  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  for- 
mer grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pha'anx  ;  the  first  being  commanded  by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  De- 
mosthenes, with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river 
Anapis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were  attacked  by  all  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  archers,  who  discharged  perpetually  upon 
them.  They  were  annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days'  march  ; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged 
to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy  were  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle  against  an  army  which  despair  alone  might  render  invincible ; 
and  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented  the  Syracusans  battle,  the  latter 
retired ;  but  whenever  the  former  proceeded  on  their  march,  they  ad- 
vanced and  charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
troops  were  reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  wounded,  judged  it  adviseable  to  retire  towards  the  sea, 
by  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make 
directly  for  Camarina  and  Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they 
first  intended.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  unraber- 
of  fires.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  as  ge- 
nerally happens  1o  great  armies  during  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night. 
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especially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off.  However,  the  van-guard, 
commanrled  by  Nicias,  went  forward  in  good  order;  but  above  half  the 
rear-guard,  with  Demosthenes  at  their  head,  quitted  the  main  body,  and 
lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syracusans,  who,  on  the  report  of 
their  retreat,  had  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  came  up  with 
him  about  noon  ;  and  having  surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they  drove 
him  into  a  narrow  place  inclosed  wit!i  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought 
like  lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed 
with  fatigue  and  covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the  islanders  leave  to 
retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted  :  and  afterwards  spared  the  lives  of 
the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion  with  Demosthenes,  after  having 
stipulated  that  they  sliould  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  About  six  thousand  soldiers  surrendered  on  these 
conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  passing 
it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next 
day,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had 
done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade  himself  at  first,  that  what  they  told  him 
concerning  that  general  was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send 
some  horse  for  information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that 
Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they  would  permit  him 
to  leave  the  country  with  his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for 
hostages  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected 
this  proposal  with  disdain  and  insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias, 
though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  nevertheless  sustained  the  charge 
the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Asinarus.  When  they 
were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracusans  coming  up  with  them,  drove 
most  of  them  into  the  stream  ;  the  rest  having  plunged  voluntarily  into  it 
to  quench  their  thirst.  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  carnage  was 
made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without  the  least  pity  as  they 
were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all  lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal 
spectacle,  surrendered  at  discretion,  upcm  condition  that  Gylippus  should 
discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of  his  army,  A  great  number 
were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with 
them.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with  their  general, 
for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  discretion  ;  and  for  this  reason  his 
name  was  omitted  in  a  public  monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their 
country. 

The  victors  adorned,  with  the  arms  taken  from  the  prisoners,  the  finest 
and  largest  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies 
of  those  trees  ;  and  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dress- 
ing their  horses  in  the  richest  caparisons,  and  cropping  the  man  of 
those  of  their  enemies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  after 
having  happily  terminated  the  most  considerable  war  in  which  they  had 
ever  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks ;  and  won,  by  their  strength  and 
valour,  a  most  signal  and  most  complete  victory.  The  next  day  a  council 
was  held,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners. 
Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  greatest  authority  among  the  people,  pro- 
posed, that  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and  all  such 
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Sicilians  as  had  joined  with  Ihem,  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  quarries, 
and  only  two  measures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily  ;  that 
the  slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold ;  and  that  the 
two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all  wise  and  moderate 
Syracusans.  Hermocrafes,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and 
justice,  attempted  to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  poople,  but  they 
would  not  hear  him  ;  and  the  shouts  which  echoed  on  all  sides,  prevented 
him  from  continuing  his  speech.  At  that  instant  a!i  ancient  man,*  ve- 
nerable for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost  two  sons, 
the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  estate,  made  his  servants  carry  him  to  the 
tribunal,  and  the  instant  he  appeared  a  profound  silence  ensued.  '  You 
here  behold,'  says  he,  'an  unfortunate  fatlier,  who  has  felt,  more  than 
any  other  Syracusan,  the  fatal  effects  of  this  war  by  the  death  of  two 
sons,  who  formed  all  the  consolation,  and  were  the  only  supports,  of  my 
old  age.  I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring  their  courage  and  felicity,  in 
sacrificing  to  their  country's  welfare,  a  life  which  they  would  one  day 
have  been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of  nature  :  but  then  I  cannot 
but  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which  their  death  has  made 
in  my  heart ;  nor  forbear  hating  and  detesting  the  Athenians,  the  authors 
of  this  unhappy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children.  But,  however,  I 
cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I  am  less  sensible  to  my 
private  affliction  than  to  the  honour  of  my  country  ;  and  I  see  it  ready  to 
expose  itself  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice  which  is  now 
given  you.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit  the  worst  treatment,  and  every 
kind  of  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  unjustly  declaring 
war  against  us  ;  but  have  not  the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes, 
punished  them  and  revenged  us  sufiiciently  ?  When  their  generals  laid 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of 
having  their  lives  spared  ?  And  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach,  of  our  having  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  the  most  barbarous  cruelty  ? 
What !  will  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thus  sullied  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  have  it  said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple 
in  their  city  to  Clemency,  found  not  any  in  yours  ?  Surely  victories  and 
triumphs  do  not  give  immortal  glory  to  a  city  ;  but  the  exercising  mercy 
towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  using  moderation  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  insolent  pride. 
You  doubtless  have  not  forgotten  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fate  you  are 
going  to  pronounce,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  iu  the 
assembly  of  the  Athenians;  and  employed  all  his  credit,  and  the  whole 
power  of  his  eloquence,  to  dissuade  his  country  from  embarking  in  this 
war.  Should  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  this  worthy 
general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the  zeal  he  showed  for  your  in- 
terest ?  With  regard  to  myself,  death  would  be  less  grievous  to  me  than 
the  sight  of  so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by  my  countrymen  and 
fellow-citizens.' 

The  people  seemed  moved  to  compassion  at  this  speech,  especially  as, 
when  this  venerable  old  man  first  ascended  the  tribunal,  they  expected  to 
*  Nicolaus. 
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hear  him  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all  his  cala- 
mities upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  pardon.  But  the  enemies  of 
the  Athenians  having  expatiated  with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of 
cruelties  which  their  republic  had  exercised  on  several  cities  belonging  to 
their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allies  ;  the  inveteracy  which  their 
commanders  had  shown  against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would  have 
made  it  suffer,  had  they  been  victorious ;  the  afflictions  and  groans  of 
infinite  numbers  of  Syracusans  who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children 
and  near  relations,  whose  manes  could  be  appeased  no  other  way  than  by 
the  blood  of  their  murderers :  on  these  representations,  the  people  re- 
turned to  their  sanguinary  resolution,  and  followed  Diocles's  advice  in 
every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to 
have  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him  (especially  as  he  had 
taken  them)  in  order  to  carry  them  to  LacediEmon.  But  his  demand  was 
rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  moderate  men  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears  at  tl>e 
tragical  fate  of  these  two  illustrious  personages;  and  particularly  for 
Nicias,  who,  of  all  men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious 
and  untimely  an  end.  When  people  recollected  the  speeches  and  remon- 
strances he  had  made,  to  prevent  this  war  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when 
they  considered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  tnings  re- 
lating to  religion  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim 
against  Providence,  when  they  saw  a  man,  who  had  ever  shown  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  had  always  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  for  their  honour  and  worship,  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet- 
ing with  no  better  fate  than  the  most  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  calamities  of  good  men  should  inspire  the  heathens  with 
such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  despond ;  since  they  did 
not  know  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human 
nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  quarries  (the  public  prisons  of  Sy- 
racuse) ;  where,  crowding  one  upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible 
torments  for  eight  months.  Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather  ;  scorched  in  the  day-time  by  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the  night  by  the  colds  of  autumn  ;  poisoned  by 
the  stench  of  their  own  excrements,  by  the  carcases  of  those  who  died  of 
their  wounds  and  of  sickness  :  in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  thirst ;  for 
the  daily  allowance  to  each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water,  and  two 
of  meal.  Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months  after,  in 
order  to  be  sold  as  slaves  (many  of  whom  were  citizens  who  had  con- 
cealed their  condition),  found  a  less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty,  were  of  great  advan- 
tage o  them  ;  for  they  were  either  soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met 
with  the  kindest  and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters.  Several 
of  them  even  owed  the  good  usage  they  met  with  to  Euripides,  the  finest 
scenes  of  whose  tragedies  they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them  ;  so  that  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country, 
they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer  ;  and  informed  him  of 
the  admirable  effect  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,*  the  citizens  would 
♦  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  551—553.     Plul.  de  Garrulit.  p.  509. 
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not  believe  it  at  first ;  and  were  so  far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they 
sentenced  that  man  to  death  who  had  first  published  it.  But  when  it  was 
confirmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
and,  as  if  themselves  had  not  decreed  the  war,  tliey  vented  their  rage  and 
resentment  against  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  enterprise,  as  well 
as  against  the  soothsayers,  who,  by  their  oracles  of  fictitious  prodigies, 
had  flattered  (hem  with  the  hopes  of  success.  They  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  at  present,  having  neither  horse, 
foot,  money,  galleys,  nor  mariners  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest 
despair,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elate  with  so  great  a 
victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  allies,  would  come  and 
invade  Athens,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus. 
Cicero  had  reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  that  it  was  there  that  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their 
galleys,  were  ruined  and  sunk  ;  and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Athenians  were  miserably  shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians  however  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  wholly  de- 
jected, and  resumed  courage.  They  now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all 
sides,  and  to  import  timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the 
allies,  ar.d  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  They 
retrenched  all  superfluous  expenses,  and  established  a  new  council  of 
ancient  men,  who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  aff"airs  before  they 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  nothing  which 
might  be  of  service  in  the  present  conjuncture;  the  alarm  in  which 
they  were,  and  their  common  danger,  obliging  every  individual  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  docile  to  all  advice  that  might 
promote  its  interests,  . 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECT.   I.— CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
ATHENIANS  IN  SICILY. 

NINETEENTH    AND    TWENTIETH    YEARS    OF   THE    WAR. 

[A.  M.  3591.  Ant.  J.  C.  413.]— The  defeat  of  the  Atlienians  before 
Syracuse  was  the  cause  of  great  movements  throughout  all  Greece.  The 
states,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either  side,  and  waited  to  be  determined 
by  the  event,  resolved  to  declare  against  them.  The  allies  of  ttie  Lace- 
daemonians believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to  deliver  them  for  ever 
from  the  expenses  of  a  war  which  lay  very  heavy  upon  them,  by  the 
speedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens.  Those  of  the  Athenians  who  followed 
them  only  out  of  constraint,  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  future  resource 
for  that  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it  best 
to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  dependence,  and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dispositions  of  this 
kind  inspired  the  Lacedaemoniaus  with  great  views  which  were  supported 
by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that  their  Sicilian  allies  would  join 
them  in  the  spring  with  a  naval  army,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Athenian  fleet. 

In  fact,  the  people  of  Eubcea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos,  with  several  others, 
gave  the  Lacedsmonians  to  understand,  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the 
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party  of  the  Atheniansif  they  would  take  them  nnder  their  protection. 
At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 
The  first  was  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont. 
Those  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  their  master.  Tissaphernes,  promising  to  furnish  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  their  troops,  pressed  them 
to  arm  directly,  and  to  join  him;  because  the  Athenian  fleet  prevented 
him  from  levying  the  usual  contributions  in  his  province;  and  had  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  remit  those  of  preceding  years  to  the  king.  He  hoped 
besides  with  that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  his  hands  with  more  ease  a 
certain  nobleman  who  had  revolted  in  Caria,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's 
orders  to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive  This  was  Amorges,  a  bastard  of 
Pissuthnes.  Pharnabasus  at  the  same  time  demanded  ships  to  draw  off 
the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians  ;  who 
prevented  him  also  from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  satisfying  Tissa- 
phernes; and  the  influence  of  Alcibiades  contributed  very  much  to  the 
taking  that  resolution.  He  embarked  with  Chalcidaeus  for  Chio,  which 
took  up  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  declared  for  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  thousand 
talents*  out  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been  deposited  there  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed  the  decree  which  prohibited 
it.  Miletus  also  revolted  soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  joined  his 
troops  with  those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of  lasus,  in  which 
Amorges  had  shut  himself  up,  who  was  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia. 
That  governor  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachma,  or 
tenpence  a  day  to  each  soldier,  observing  that  he  had  orders  to  give  thera 
only  half  that  sum  for  the  future. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Chalcidaeus  made  a  treaty  with  Tissaphernes 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  articles 
was,  that  all  the  country  which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  or  his  pre- 
decessors should  remain  in  his  hands.  It  was  renewed  some  time  after 
by  Theramenes,  another  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some  small 
alterations.  But  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was 
found,  that  too  great  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in 
giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  as  this  was  to 
make  him  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  Thessaly,  Locris,  and 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Bceotia,  without  mentioning  the  Islands ; 
from  whence  the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear  rather  to  have  enslaved 
Greece  than  re-established  its  liberty.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  farther  alterations  in  it,  with  which  Tissaphernes  and  the  other 
governors  made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty  was  however 
concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  Lacedaemon,  to 
which  Alcibiades  contributed  very  much.  Agis,  who  was  already  his 
enemy,t  in  consequence  of  the  injury  he  had  received  from  him,  could 
not  endure  the  glory  he  had  acquired  ;  for  nothing  was  done  without  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally  said,  that  the  success  of  all 
enterprises  was  owing  to  him.     The  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the 

*  Three  millions  of  livres.  t  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  577 — 579. 

Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  204:.     Diod  p.  164,   165. 
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Spartans,  from  the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy,  looked  npon  him  with 
an  evil  eye,  and  at  length,  by  their  intrigues,  obliged  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates to  send  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death.  Alcibiades 
being  secretly  apprized  of  this  order,  did  not  discontinue  his  services  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  kept  himself  so  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
avoided  all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him. 

[A.  M.  3593.  Ant.  J.  C.  41 1.] — For  his  better  security  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  protection  of  Tissaphernes,  the  great  king's  governor  at 
Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  seeing  himself  in  the  highest  degree  of 
credit  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the  barbarian.  For  this  Persian, 
who  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to  knaves  and  bad  men, 
and  set  no  value  upon  simplicity  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the 
versatility  of  Alcibiades,  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  all  kind  of 
manners  and  characters,  and  his  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
And  indeed  there  was  no  heart  so  hard,  or  temper  so  untractable,  as  to 
hold  out  against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  conversation  and  intimacy. 
Even  those  who  feared  and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a  manner  by 
his  affable  air  and  engaging  behaviour,  could  not  dissemble  the  infinite 
satisfaction  they  felt  in  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

Tissaphernes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very  haughty  and  brutal,  and 
the  man  who  of  all  the  Persians  most  hated  the  Greeks,  was  so  much 
taken  with  the  complaisance  and  insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him  more  than  he  was  flattered 
by  him  :  insomuch  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and 
most  delightful  of  his  gardens,  as  well  as  from  the  abundance  of  its  foun- 
tains and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  surprising  beauty 
of  its  retreats  and  solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  embellishing,  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal  magnificence 
was  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the 
party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehended  the  resentment  of 
Agis,  began  to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernes,  to  prevent  his 
aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining  the  Athenians  entirely.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Persian  into  his  views,  which  were  con- 
formable to  his  master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
him.  For  ever  since  the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings 
of  Persia,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  other 
measures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  covertly  to  excite  divisions 
amongst  them,  and  to  foment  troubles  by  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  they  found  means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Athens,  and  sometimes 
to  Sparta.  They  applied  themselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a  balance 
of  power  between  those  two  republics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely 
reduce  the  other.  They  granted  them  only  slight  aids,  that  could  effect 
nothing  decisive,  in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and  exhaust  both 
parties  gradually,  by  weakening  them  by  the  means  of  one  anqther. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  policy  makes  the  ability  of  ministers 
consist ;  who  from  the  recess  of  their  cabinets,  without  noise  or  commo- 
tion, without  any  great  expenses,  or  setting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  suc- 
ceed in  weakening  the  states  whose  power  gives  them  umbrage,  either  by 
sowing  domestic  divisions  amongst  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealousy  of 
their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  variance  with  each  other. 
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We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy  gives  us  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful 
as  they  were,  to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to  con- 
fess their  weakness  and  their  inability,  as  they  believed,  to  attack  their 
enemies  with  open  force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Be- 
sides, is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  employ  sucli  methods  towards  states, 
against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  complaint,  who  live  in  peace 
under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehension  of 
their  being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt?  Is  it  lawful  by  secret 
bribes  to  lay  snares  for  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  and  to  be  the  accomplice 
of  their  reasons,  by  putting  arms  into  their  hands  against  their  native 
country  ? 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of  Persia  have  acquired, 
if,  content  with  the  vast  and  rich  dominions  which  Providence  had  given 
them,  they  had  employed  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  treasures,  to 
reconcile  the  neighbouring  states  with  eacli  other;  to  remove  all  jea- 
lousies, to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression  ;  and  if,  feared  a;id  honoured 
by  them  all,  they  had  made  themselves  the  mediators  of  their  differences, 
the  security  of  tiieir  peace,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  treaties?  Can 
any  conquest,  however  great,  be  compared  with  such  glory  ? 

Tissaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of 
preventing  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians, 
their  common  enemy.  He  tlierefore  entered  freely  into  the  views  of 
Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  himself  openly  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  did  not  fail  to  assist  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a 
thousand  secret  methods  ;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  of  which  he  had 
l<mg  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades 
new  marks  of  bis  friendship  and  esteem,  which  rendered  that  general 
equally  considerable  to  both  parties.  The  Athenians,  who  had  sadly 
experienced  the  effects  of  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them,  were  not 
now  to  repent  their  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Alci- 
biades also  on  his  side,  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Atheniaus  in  so 
mournful  a  situation,  began  to  fear  that  if  the  city  of  Athens  were  to  be 
entirely  ruined,  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mor- 
tally hated  him. 

SECT.   II.— TISSAPHERNES    CONCLUDES  A  NEW  TREATY 
WITH  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  Samos,*  where 
they  had  all  their  forces.  From  theuce  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all 
the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them  uader  their  obedience,  kept  the  rest 
in  their  duty,  and  found  themselves  still  in  a  condition  to  luake  head 
against  their  enemies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained  several  advantages. 
But  they  were  afraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  Phoeni- 
cian ships  which  he  hourly  expected  ;  and  rightly  perceived,  that  if  so 
powerful  a  fleet  should  join  the  enemy,  there  was  no  longer  any  safety 
for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed 
among  the  Athenians,  sent  secretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos,  to 

•  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  579—587.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  201—206. 
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sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  he  was  not  averse  to 
returning  to  Athens,  provided  the  administration  of  the  republic  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  went  from 
Samos,  with  design  to  concert  with  him  the  proper  measures  for  the 
success  of  that  undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athenians  not 
only  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes,  but  of  the  king  himself,  upon  condition 
they  would  abolisli  the  democracy  or  popular  government;  because  the 
king  would  place  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility, 
than  upon  those  of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  conceived  great 
hopes  of  exonerating  themselves  from  part  of  the  public  impositions, 
because  as  they  were  the  richest  of  the  people  the  burden  lay  heaviest 
upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country  triumph  after  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  government.  At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing 
over  such  as  were  most  proper  to  share  in  their  design  ;  after  which 
they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amongst  the  troops  that  the  king  was 
inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  pay  the  army,  upon 
cnndition  that  Alcibiades  were  reinstated,  and  the  popular  government 
abolished.  That  proposal  surprised  the  soldiers,  and  was  generally 
rejected  at  first ;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope  of  a  change  to  their 
advantage,  soon  softened  what  was  harsh  and  offensive  in  it,  and  even 
made  them  ardently  desire  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alcibiades  cared 
as  little  for  an  oligarchy  as  he  did  for  the  democracy;  and  that  in  de- 
crying the  people's  conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own  re-establishnieut,  had 
the  boldness  to  oppose  the  resolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place. 
He  represented,  that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very  probably 
excite  a  civil  war  to  the  ruin  of  the  state  ;  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
the  king  of  Persia  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of 
the  Spartans,  which  was  so  much  more  advantageous  to  him  ;  that  this 
change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their  duty,  nor  bring  over  those  who 
had  renounced  it,  as  they  would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty  ;  that 
the  government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and  powerful  persons  would 
not  be  more  favourable  to  either  the  citizens  or  allies  than  that  of  the 
people,  because  ambition  was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a 
republic,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole  promoters  of  all  troubles  for  the 
aggrandizing  of  themselves  ;  that  a  state  suffered  more  oppressions  and 
violences  under  the  rule  of  the  nobility  than  under  that  of  the  people, 
whose  authority  kept  the  former  within  due  bounds,  and  was  the  asylum 
of  such  as  they  desired  to  oppress;  that  the  allies  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  truths  from  their  own  experience,  to  want  any  lessons 
upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no  effect.  Pisander  was 
sent  to  Athens  with  some  of  the  same  faction,  to  propose  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  an  alliance  with  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  demo- 
cracy- They  represented,  that  by  changing  the  government,  and  recalling 
Alcibiades,  Athens  might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia, 
which  would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.     Upon  this 
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proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against  it,  and  especially  the  enemies 
of  Alcibiades.  They  alleged,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  imprecations 
denounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  against 
him,  and  even  against  such  as  should  propose  to  recall  him.  But  Pisander, 
advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded  whether  they  knew 
any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
it  was  reduced  :  and  as  it  was  admitted  there  were  none,  he  added  that 
the  preservation  of  the  state  was  the  question,  and  not  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel ;  hut  at  present  there 
was  no  other  method  for  the  attainment  of  the  king's  friendship  and  that 
of  Tissaphernes.  Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to  the  people, 
they  gave  their  consent  to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing 
the  democracy  hereafter,  as  Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed 
that  he  should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and 
Tissaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled, 
and  another  general  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good  a  disposition  as  they 
had  been  made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  was 
unwilling  to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order 
to  weaken  and  consume  them  by  each  other.  He  therefore  made  great 
difficulties.  He  demanded  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  should  abandon  all 
Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards  insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Those  demands  being  complied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a 
third  interview,  permission  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian 
seas  ;  which  had  been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The  deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  con- 
ferences with  indignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  imposed 
upon  them. 

Tissaphernes,  without  loss  of  lime,  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians;  in  which,  what  had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding 
treaties  was  retrenched.  The  article,  which  yielded  to  Persia  the  coun- 
tries in  general,  that  had  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  reigning 
king  Darius,  or  his  predecessors,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia. 
The  king  engaged  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  in 
the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia;  after  which 
they  were  to  support  it  themselves  ;  unless  they  should  choose  that  the 
king  should  pay  it,  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  further  agreed,  that  they  should  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the 
war,  or  make  peace,  by  common  c(msent.  Tissaphernes,  to  keep  his 
promise,  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  of  the  PeloponnesiBn  war. 

SECT.  III.— ALCIBIADES  IS  RECALLED. 

FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Pisander,  at  his  return  to  Athens,*  found  the  change  he  had  proposed 
at  his  setting  out  much  forwarded,  to  which  he  soon  after  put  the  last 
hand.  To  give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten  commis- 
sioners with  absolute  power  to  be  appointed,  who  were  however  at  a 

♦  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  690,  594.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  205. 
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certain  fixed  time  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done. 
At  the  expiration  of  tliat  term,  the  general  assembly  was  summoned, 
wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to 
make  such  proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accu- 
sation of  infringing  the  law,  or  to  any  penalty  in  consequence.  It  was 
afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power 
to  administer  the  public  affairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this 
purpose  five  presidents  were  established,  who  nominated  a  hundred  per- 
sons, including  themselves.  Each  of  these  chose  and  associated  three 
more  at  his  own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  four  hundred,  in  whom  an 
absolute  power  was  lodged.  But  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console 
them  with  a  shadow  of  popular  government,  wiiilst  they  instituted  a  real 
oligarchy,  it  was  said  that  the  four  hundred  should  call  a  council  of  five 
thousand  citizens,  to  assist  them  when  they  should  judge  it  necessary. 
The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  as  usual ;  nothing 
was  done  however  but  by  the  order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of 
Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  almost  a  hundred  years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pisistratidae. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after  the  separation  of 
the  assembly,  the  four  hundred  armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty  young  men,  whom  they  made  use  of  when  any  exe- 
cution required  it,  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the  senators  to 
retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  salaries.  They 
elected  new  magistrates  out  of  their  o>vn  body,  observing  the  usual  cere- 
monies upon  such  occasions.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  tho?e 
who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  authorize  the  return 
of  Alcibiades,  of  whose  uncontrollable  spirit  they  were  apprehensive, 
and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  people.  Abusing 
their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  death,  others  they 
banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it  were  butchered  upon  false 
pretexts ;  and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception  who  demanded 
justice  of  the  murderers.  The  four  hundred,  soon  after  their  es- 
tablishment, sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  to  gain  thei  concurrence  of  the 
array. 

All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known  there,  and  the  news 
had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  decree.  They  deposed  immedi- 
ately several  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  into 
their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybulus  were  the  principal,  and 
in  highest  credit.  Alcibiades  was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by 
the  whole  army.  They  were  desirous  to  sail  directly  for  the  Piraeeus  to 
attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it,  representing  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  first  have  an  interview  withTissaphernes,  and  that  as  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him  for  the  care  of  the  war. 
He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus.  His  principal  design  was  to  show 
himself  to  that  governor  with  all  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested, and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him  much  good 
or  much  harm.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the 
Athenians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awedTissaphernes  no  loss  by 
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the  Athenians  ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  thlsjnterview  was  not 
unnecessary. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more  inflamed 
than  at  first.  The  deputies  of  the  four  hundred  had  arrived  there  durinjif 
his  absence,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the  alteration  made 
at  Athens  to  the  soldiery.  Their  discourses,  which  were  often  interrupted 
by  tumultuous  cries,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and  they 
earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  directly.  Alcibiades 
did  not  act  on  this  occasion  as  every  body  else  would  have  done,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the 
people:  for  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  an  absolute  and  implicit 
compliance  with  their  inclinations  in  every  thing,  though  from  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet,  and  so  nu- 
merous and  formidable  an  army  ;  but,  as  a  statesman  and  great  politician, 
he  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into 
evident  danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault  which  must 
have  been  attended  with  their  utter  ruin.  This  wise  steadiness  preserved 
the  city  of  Athens  :  for  had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  would 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the 
islands,  without  resistance  ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war 
into  their  own  city,  would  have  exhausted  their  whole  forces  against  one 
another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from  being  ill-treated,  and  dismissed 
them  ;  saying,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  five  thousand  citizens  having 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  depose 
the  four  hundred,  and  to  re-establish  the  senate. 

During  these  commotions,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians impatiently  expected,  approached,  and  news  came  that  it  was  ar- 
rived at  Aspendus.*  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it :  nobody  being  able 
to  divine  the  true  cause  of  that  journey.  He  had  sent  for  that  fleet  at 
first  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  hopes  of  so  powerful  an  aid, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It 
was  believed  that  his  journey  had  the  same  motive  ;  to  prevent  their  doing 
any  thing  in  his  absence,  and  that  their  soldiers  and  mariners  might  dis- 
band for  want  of  pay.  However  this  might  be,  he  did  not  bring  tlie  fleet 
with  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which 
was  the  king  of  Persia's  interest,  and  of  exhausting  both  parties  by  the 
length  of  the  war.  For  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedsemonians 
alone  were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athenians.  His  frivolous 
excuse  of  its  not  being  complete,  which  he  alleged  as  the  reason  for  not 
bringing  it  with  him,  sufficiently  shows  that  he  had  other  motives  for  his 
conduct. 

The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Samos, +  and  the  answer  of  Alcibiades,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city, 
and  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
tumult  increased  exceedingly  when  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy, 
after  having  beaten  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  by  the  four  hundred  to 
the  aid  of  Euboea,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  Athens 
was  in  the  highest  terror  and  consternatien  on  this  account.     For  neither 

*  A  city  of  Pamphylia.  +  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  607-— 614.     Plut.  in 
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the  defeat  in  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it,  were  of  such  importance 
as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  city  received  considerable 
supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If  in  the  confusion  in  which 
Athens  was  at  that  time  between  two  factions,  the  victorious  fleet  had 
fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  mi^hl  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would 
have  been  indispensably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their 
country  ;  aiKl  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of  Athens 
remaining  of  all  its  dominions.  For  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all  the 
islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to  choose 
a  side,  and  go  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  enemy  were  not 
capable  of  such  great  designs  ;  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  been  observed  to  have  lost  their  advantages  by  their 
natural  slowness  and  procrastination. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  four  hundred,  as  the  authors  of  all 
troubles  and  divisions  under  which  they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  re- 
called by  unanimous  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But  judging,  that  if  he  returned  im- 
mediately to  Athens,  he  should  owe  his  recall  to  the  compassion  and 
favour  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant, and  to  deserve  it  by  some  considerable  exploit.  [A.  M,  359.5. 
Ant.  J.  C.  409.] — For  this  purpose,  leaving  Samos  with  a  small  number 
of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  ;  and  having 
learnt  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailing  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  steered  that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and 
arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the  time  that  the  fleets  were 
engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  ad- 
vantage on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  courage  at 
first,  who  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and  dispirited  the  Athenians. 
But  Alcibiades,  hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral's  galley, 
fell  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  strongest,  and  were  vigorously 
pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  ashore;  and, 
animated  by  his  success,  sunk  their  vessels,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  their  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming  ;  though  Pharnabasus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them, 
and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their 
flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.  The  Athenians,  after  having  taken  thirty 
of  their  galleys,  and  retaken  those  they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  to  appear 
before  Tissaphernes,  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich 
presents,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him  there- 
fore with  a  magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  the  Athenians. 
But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he  expected.  For 
Tissaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  accused  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
feared  that  the  king  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having  executed 
his  orders,  found  Alcibiades  presenting  himself  very  opportunely,  and 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis  ;  to  shelter  himself 
by  that  injustice  from  the  representations  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a  horse,  es- 
caped from  his  guards,  and  fled  to  Clazomenae,  where,  to  revenge  himself 
on  Tissaphernes,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.    From 
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Clazomeno!  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Theramenes  with  twenty  ships  from  Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus 

ith  twenty  more  from  Thasos.  He  sailed  from  thence  to  Parium  in  the 
Propontis,  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  fourscore  and  six,  being 
come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morn- 
in"  at  Proconnesus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  there  that 
Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnabasus,  and  his  land  army.  He 
rested  that  whole  day  at  Proconnesus.  On  the  morrow  he  harangued  his 
soldiers,  and  represented  to  them  the  necessity  there  was  for  attacking 
the  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  making  themselves  masters  of  Cyzi- 
cum; demonstrating  at  the  same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  abso- 
lute victory,  they  could  have  neither  provisions  nor  money.  He  had 
taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  apprised  of  his  approach. 
Fortunately  for  him,  a  great  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a 
thick  gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  successfully,  that 
not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  advanced, 
but  the  Athenians  themselves,  whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  pre- 
cipitation, did  not  know  that  he  had  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  appeared  exer- 
cising at  some  distance  before  the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  would 
make  for  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to  keep  back  a  little,  and^to 
follow  him  at  a  good  distance  ;  and  taking  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this 
stratagem,  and  despising  his  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and 
began  the  fight.  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  come 
up,  they  immediately  lost  courage,  and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of 
his  best  ships,  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharnabasus  opposed  his  efforts 
in  vain  ;  the  first,  who  fought  with  astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put 
the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  slain, 
the  arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  taking  of  Cyzi- 
cum, not  only  possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the 
Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the 
latter,  with  a  conciseness  truly  laconic,  informed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow 
they  had  recei-ed,  in  terms  to  this  effect : — '  The  flower  of  your  army  is 
cut  off ;  Mindarus  is  dead  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  dying  with  hunger  ; 
and  we  neither  know  what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become  of  us.' 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  at  Athens  than  conster- 
nation at  Sparta.  They  dispatched  ambassadors  immediately  to  demand* 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destructive  to  both  people, 
and  tliat  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  of  which  they  had 
for  many  years  experienced  the  salutary  effects.  The  wisest  and  most 
judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  the 
concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease 
all  animosities,   and  remove  all  distrusts.     But  those  who  found  their 

•  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  177—179. 
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advantage  in  the  troubles  of  the  state,  prevented  so  happy  a  disposition 
from  taking  effect.  Cleophon,  amongst  others,*  the  orator  in  greatest 
repute  at  tliat  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tribunal,  by  a  violent 
and  seditious  discourse,  insinuating,  that  their  interests  were  betrayed 
by  some  who  kept  up  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
aimed  at  depriving  them  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  important  victory 
they  had  lately  gained,  and  at  making  them  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity 
of  being  fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes  Sparta  had 
caused  them  to  suffer.  This  Cleophon  was  a  worthless  fellow,  a  musical- 
instrument  maker.  It  was  reported  also  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and 
had  got  himself  fraudulently  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  citizens.  He 
carried  his  audacity  and  fury  so  far,  as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger 
into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  talk  of  peace.  The  Athenians, 
puffed  up  with  their  present  prosperity,  forgetting  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  promising  themselves  all  things  from  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of 
Alcibiades,  haughtily  rejected  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  without 
reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing  so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  suc- 
cess of  war.  The  ambassadors  retired  without  being  able  to  effect  any 
t'ling.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are  generally  the  forerunners 
of  some  great  misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory  he  had 
gained,  and  presently  after  besieged  Chalcedon,  which  had  revolted  fr6m 
the  Athenians  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  During  this 
siege,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria.  Pharnabasus,  terrified 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this 
effect: — '  That  Pharnabasus  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money; 
that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  obedience  and  dependence 
upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
commit  no  hostilities  in  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  who  engaged  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  great  king.'  Byzantium  and 
several  otiier  cities  submitted  to  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3597.  Ant.  J.  C.  iO/".] — Alcibiades,  who  desired  with  the  utmost 
passion  to  see  his  country  again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  his  country, 
after  so  many  victories  over  their  enemies,  set  out  for  Athens.  The 
sides  of  his  ships  were  covered  with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils,  in 
form  of  trophies  ;  and  causing  a  great  number  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after 
him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  displayed  also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of 
those  he  had  burnt,  which  were  more  in  number  than  the  others  ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  ships.  It  is  said  that,  reflecting 
on  what  had  been  done  against  him,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was 
struck  with  some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  he  saw 
from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were  come 
to  the  shore  to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  and  at  his  ap- 
pearance set  up  incredible  shouts  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  hira,  whom 
they  considered  as  Victory  itself,  descended  from  the  skies  :  all  thronging 
around  him,  caressed,  blessed,  and  crowned  him  in  emulation  of  each 
other.    Those  who  could  not  approach  him,  were  never  tired  with  con- 

*  jEsch.  in  Orat.  de  fals.  legat. 
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templating  him  at  a  distance,  whilst  the  old  men  showed  him  to  their 
children.  They  repeated  with  the  hijjhest  praises  all  the  great  actions 
he  had  done  for  his  country  ;  nor  could  they  refuse  their  admiration  even 
to  those  which  he  had  done  aijainsf  it  during  his  banishment,  of  which 
they  imputed  the  fault  to  themselves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled 
with  tears  and  regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes,  which 
tliey  could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  present  felicity.  'We  could 
not  have  failed,'  said  they,  '  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  our  other  hopes 
could  never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  intrusted  all  our  affairs  and 
forces  to  the  disposal  of  Alcibiades  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was 
Athens  when  he  took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence  !  We  had  not 
only  almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea,  but  were  scarce  possessed  of 
the  suburbs  of  our  city ;  and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.  He  notwithstanding  has  raised  the  republic 
from  its  ruins  ;  and  not  content  with  having  reinstated  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  has  rendered  it  universally  victorious  by 
land  ;  as  if  the  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either  to 
ruin  or  restore  it,  and  victory  was  annexed  to  his  person,  and  obeyed 
his  orders.' 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his  demanding 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justification  before  them  ;  well 
knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in  due  form. 
He  appeared  therefore,  and  after  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which 
he  imputed  very  little  to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  for- 
tune, and  some  daemon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  represented  to  them 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  conceive  other  than 
great  hopes.  The  Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  de- 
creed him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general  by  sea  and  land  with 
unlimited  power,  restored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  Eumol- 
pida?  and  Ceryces*  to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  they  had  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people  ;  doing  their  utmost  to  make  him 
amends  for  the  injury  and  shame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  his 
recall,  and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  imprecations  themselves  had 
decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilst 
all  the  Eumolpidae  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking  those  impre- 
cations, Theodoras,  the  principal  of  them,  had  the  courage  to  say, 
•  As  for  me,  I  have  not  cursed  him,  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country,' 
i  isinuating  by  that  bold  expression,  that  the  maledictions,  being  condi- 
tional, could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  from 
the  guilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  shining  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  the 
majority  of  the  people  could  not  help  being  concerned,  when  they  consi- 
dered tlie  time  of  his  return.  For  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day 
when  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  adored 
under  the  name  of  Agraulis.  The  priests  took  off  all  the  ornaments 
from  the  goddess's  statue  to  wash  it,  from  whence  that  feast  was  called 
ll\WT-f)pia,  and  afterwards   covered  it ;  -and  that  day  was  accounted  one 

•  The  Eumolpidte  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens,  who  had 
different  functions  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  They  took  their  names 
from  Eumolpus  and  Ceryx,  the  first  who  had  exercised  those  offices. 
Perhaps  the  employment  of  the  latter  had  some  relation  to  that  of  heralds, 
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of  the  most  ominous  and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  25th  of  the  month 
Thargelion,  which  answers  to  the  2d  of  July.  This  circumstance  dis- 
pleased that  superstitious  people,  because  it  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
goddess,  patroness  and  pr'  tectress  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibiades 
agreeably  and  witli  a  benign  aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed 
herself,  as  if  she  would  keep  him  off  and  remove  him  from  her. 

All  things  having  however  succeeded  according  to  his  wish,  and  the 
hundred  ships  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure 
out  of  a  laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mysteries  ;  for  from  the 
time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified  Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of 
all  the  ways  from  Athens  to  Eleusi.s,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized 
in  all  its  pomp,  and  the  procession  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  sea.  The 
particular  ceremonies  of  tliis  solemnity  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious  action,  and  drawdown 
upon  him  the  blessings  of  the  gods  and  the  praises  of  men,  if  lie  restored 
all  its  lustre  and  solemnity  to  this  feast,  iu  making  the  procession  go  by 
land  escorted  by  his  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
For  either  Agis  would  suffer  it  to  pass  quietly,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous troops  he  had  at  Decelia,  which  would  considerably  lessen  the 
reputation  of  that  king,  and  sully  his  glory:  or,  if  he  should  choose  to 
attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march,  he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to 
fight  a  sacred  battle  ;  a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his  country  and 
citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses  of  his  valour  and  regard  for  religion. 
It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  which 
struck  the  people's  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was  so  extremely 
to  their  taste,  Alcibiades's  principal  design  was  lo  efface  entirely  from 
their  minds  the  suspicions  of  impiety,  to  which  the-  mutilation  of  the 
statues,  and  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eumolpidae  and 
Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  posted  sentinels  upon  the  hills, 
sent  out  scouts  at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests,  the 
initialed,  and  the  probationers,  with  those  who  initiated  them,  he  covered 
them  with  his  a.my,  and  conducted  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order 
and  profound  silence.  Never  was  show,  says  Plutarch,  more  august, 
nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  procession, 
and  religious  expedition  ;  in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of 
Alcibiades,  M^ere  obliged  to  own  that  he  was  no  less  happy  in  discharg- 
ing the  functions  of  a  high  priest,  than  those  of  a  general.  No  enemy 
dared  to  appear,  or  disturb  that  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  re- 
conducted the  sacred  troop  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This  success 
gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of  his  army 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible,  whilst 
he  commanded  them. 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower  sort  of  people  so 
much,  that  they  most  ardently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many 
of  them  openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect ;  and  there  were  some 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  set  himself  above 
*nvy,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suffrages  ;  to 
put  down  those  w»rdy  impertinent  orators  that  disturbed  the  state  with 
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their  vain  haran^es,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  affairs,  and  to 
govern  with  entire  authority  without  fearing  accusers.  For  him,  what 
his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  designs  were,  are  unknown  ;  but  the 
most  powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  wliich 
they  already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart  without  delay ; 
granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving  him  for  colleagues  the  ge- 
nerals most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with  a  hundred 
ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Andros,  that  had  revolted.  His  high 
reputation,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  en- 
terprises, made  nothing  but  what  was  great  and  extraordinary  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

SECT.  IV.— THE  LACEDEMONIANS  APPOINT  LYSANDER 
ADMIRAL.— HE  BEATS  THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET  NEAR 
EPHESUS.— CALLICRATIDAS  SUCCEEDS  LYSANDER. 

TWENTY-SIXTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  success  of  Alci- 
biades,  sufficiently  perceived  that  such  an  enemy  required  to  be  opposed 
by  an  able  general,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For  this  reason 
they  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and  gave  him  tiie  command  of  the  fleet. 
When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards himself,  and  well  affected  to  Sparta ;  but  otherwise  in  a  very 
unhappy  situation.  For  It  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barbarous,  by 
assuming  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  inter- 
course with  it,  as  well  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as  because  the 
king's  generals  commonly  took  up  their  winter-quarters  there.  An  idle 
and  voluptuous  life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  show,  could  not  fail 
of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man  like  Lysander,  who  had  been  bred  from  his 
birth  in  the  simplicity,  poverty,  and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta.  Having 
brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships  of 
burden  there  from  all  parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for  building  of  galleys, 
made  the  ports  free  for  merchants,  gave  up  the  squares  and  public  places 
to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honour  ;  and  by 
these  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
grandeur  and  magnificence  to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a 
change  can  the  application  and  ability  of  a  single  person  occasion  in  a 
state  ! 

Wliilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  received  advice,  that 
Cyrus,  the  king's  youngest  son,  was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could 
not  be  above  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  being  born  after  his  father's 
accession  to  the  crown,  who  was  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign. 
Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to  idolatry,  and  she  had  the  entire 
ascendant  over  her  husband.  It  was  she  that  occasioned  his  having  the 
command  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  given  him  ;  a  com- 
mand that  subjected  all  the  provincial  governors  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of  Parysatis,  was  without 
doubt  to  put  this  young  prince  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  throne  with 
his  brother  after  the  king's  death  ;  as  we  shall  see  he  actually  did.  One 
of  the  principal  instructions  given  him  by  his  father  upon  sending  him  to 
his  government,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens ;  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measures  observed  till  then  by " 
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Tissaphernes,  and  the  other  governors  of  those  provinct-s.  It  had  always 
been  their  maxim  sometimes  to  assist  one  party,  sometimes  the  other,  in 
order  to  hold  their  power  in  such  a  balance,  that  the  one  might  never  be 
able  to  crush  the  other  entirely ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that  both 
parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  were  in  a  condition  to 
form  any  enterprises  against  the  Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander's  being  apprised  therefore  of  the  arrival  of  Cjtus  at 
Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of 
the  delays  and  breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  he  had  received  to  support  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the 
Athenians  from  the  sea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of 
regard  for  Alcibiades,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted,  and  had  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  by  not  supplying  it  with  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  provisions.  This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked 
upon  Tissaphernes  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particular  enemy.  And 
he  answered,  that  the  king  had  given  him  orders  to  support  the  Lacedse- 
monians  powerfully,  and  that  he  had  received  five  hundred  talents*  for 
that  purpose.  Lysander,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the 
Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending,  full  of  complaisance  to  the 
great,  always  ready  to  pay  his  court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and  vanity  with 
incredible  patience;  in  which  behaviour  some  people  make  the  chief  ad- 
dress and  principal  merit  of  a  courtier  to  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  setting  at  work  all  that 
the  industry  and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and 
insinuation,  he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's  favour  and  good 
opinion.  After  having  praised  his  generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  desired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and  mariner  a 
drachmat  per  day ;  in  order  to  corrupt  those  of  the  enemy  by  that  means, 
and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  sooner.  Cyrus  very  much  approved 
the  project ;  but  said,  that  he  could  make  no  change  in  the  king's  order, 
and  that  the  treaty  with  them  expressly  settled  only  half  a  talentj  to  ba 
paid  monthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  a 
banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before  his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health, 
and  pressing  him  to  ask  something  of  him,  Lysander  desired  that  an 
obolus§  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's  pay.  This  was  granted, 
and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  instead  of  three,  which  they  received  before, 
and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  ihem,  with  a  month's  advance;  giving 
Lysander  ten  thousand  daricks]]  for  that  purpose  ;  that  is,  a  hundred 
thousand  livres,  or  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet   with  ardour  and  alacrity,  and  almost 

unmanned  the  enemy's  galleys,  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting 

to  that  side  where  the  pay  was  best.     The  Athenians,  in  despair  upon 

receiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Cyrus  by  the  interposition 

of  Tissaphernes  ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding 

*  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  about  112,500/.  sterling.      +  Tenpence. 
%  One  thousand  five  hundred  livres,  about  lh2L  sterling. 
§  The  drachma  was  six  oboli,  or  tenpence  French  ;  each  obolus  being 
something  above  three  halfpence ;  so  that  the  four  oboli  was  sixpence 
halfpenny  a  day,  instead  of  fivepence,  or  three  oboli. 
II  A  darick  is  about  a  pistole. 
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that  satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  fur  the  king's  interest  to  aggran- 
dize the  Lacedseinouiaris,  but  to  balance  the  power  of  one  side  with  that 
of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by  their 
own  divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the  enemy  by  augmenting 
the  mariner's  pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  ho 
dared  not  however  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  dreading 
Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the  greater  number  of 
ships,  and  had  never  been  overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land. 
But  after  Alcibiades  had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocaea  and  Ionia  to  raise 
money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  and  had 
given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  order  not  to 
tight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence  ;  the  new  commajwler,  to  make 
a  show  of  his  courage,  and  to  brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephesus 
with  two  galleys,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired  with  loud 
laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt  and  insult.  Lysander,  enraged  at  that 
affront,- immediately  detached  some  galleys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit 
of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support  Antiochus,  he  ordered 
other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come  on  ;  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little 
and  little,  and  the  engagement  became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander 
gained  the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he 
erected  a  trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed  even  into 
the  port  to  offer  him  battle ;  but  Lysander  was  contented  with  his  vic- 
tory, and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it ;  so  that  he  retired  without 
doing  any  thing. 

[A.  M.  3528.  Ant.  J.  C.  406.]— Tbrasybnlus  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens 
to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he  told  the 
people  in  a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  affairs, 
and  the  navy,  by  the  license  he  had  introduced  ;  that  he  had  given  him- 
self up  to  the  most  notorious  debauchees*  and  drunkards,  who,  from 
having  been  common  seamen,  were  now  the  only  persons  in  credit  about 
him  ;  that  he  abandoned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to 
enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himself  there  into  intem- 
perance and  all  other  infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Athens,  whilst 
his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken  from  the  forts  he 
had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him- 
self;  as  neither  being  able  nor  willing  to  return  anymore  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave  credit  to  all  these 
imputations.  The  loss  of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his 
departure  from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions  ex- 
pected from  him,  entirely  sunk  him  in  their  opinions  ;  and  his  own  glory 
and  reputation  may  be  said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was 
suspected  of  not  having  been  desirous  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which 
they  could  not  belieVe  out  of  his  power,  because  they  were  fully  per- 
suaded, that  nothing  he  desired  to  do  was  impossible  to  him.  They  made 
it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades  that  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  did  not  corres- 

*  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place  as  a  mean,  debauched  maa,  who 
had  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades  by  catching  a  quail  for  him,  which 
he  had  let  fly. 
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pond  with  that  of  their  imaginations  ;  not  considering,  that  he  made  war 
without  money  upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  Icing  for  their  treasurer, 
and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  cainp,  to  go  in  quest  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  payment  and  subsistence  of  his  troops.  However, 
Alcibia:!es  was  deposed,  and  ten  generals  nominated  in  his  stead  ;  of 
which  when  he  received  advice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  some  castles 
which  he  had  in  the  Tliracian  Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  trings  of  Lacedsemonia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pausanias,  who  reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter 
made  a  fine  answer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to  make 
any  change  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta  ;  '  because,'  says  he,  '  at 
Sparta  the  laws  command  men,  and  not  men  the  laws.' 

Lysander,  who  intended  to  establish  the  government  of  the  nobility  in 
all  the  cities  in  the  dependence  of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his 
choosing  might  be  always  at  his  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered  them 
independent  of  their  people,  caused  such  persons  as  he  knew  to  be  the 
boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and  ambitious  among  the  principal  men  of 
the  cities,  to  come  to  Ephesus.  These  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  raised  to  the  first  employments  of 
the  army,  thereby  rendering  himself,  says  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all 
the  crimes  and  oppressions  they  committed  to  advance  and  enrich  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  they  were  always  extremely  attached  to  him, 
and  regretted  him  infinitely,  when  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed  him  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lysander 
either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in 
point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others,  inaccessible 
to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury,  he  retained  the  mo- 
desty, temperance,  and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans  ;  virtues  that 
began  to  distinguish  him  particularly,  as  they  were  not  too  common  in 
his  time.  His  probity  and  justice  were  proof  against  all  things;  his 
simplicity  and  integrity  abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were 
joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  soul.  The  great  and 
powerful  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  his  virtue  ;  but  they  were  better 
pleased  with  the  affability  and  condescension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
blind  to  the  injustice  and  violence  of  their  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy,  that  Lysander  saw  him 
arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal 
baseness  and  treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken  more  to 
their  private  ambition  than  the  good  of  the  public,  he  did  him  all  the  ill 
offices  in  his  power.  Of  the  ten  thousand  daricks,  which  Cyrus  had 
given  him  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mariner's  pay,  he  returned  the 
remainder  to  that  prince  ;  telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army.  This  conduct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  dis- 
tressed him  exceedingly.  For  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him  from 
Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort  any  from  the  cities,  as  he  found 
them  sufficiently  rifled  already. 

In  this  urgent  necessity  a  person  having  offered  him  fifty  talents,* 
(that  is  to  say,  fifty  thousand  crowns)  to  obtain  a  favour  which  he  could 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 
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not  grant  with  justice,  he  refused  thera.  Upon  whiclj  Cleander,  one  of 
his  officers,  said,  '  I  would  accept,  them,  were  T  in  your  plac^.'  '  And 
so  would  I,'  replied  the  general,  '  were  I  in  yours.* 

lie  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lysander  had  done, 
to  ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the  king's  generals  and  lieutenants,  for 
which  he  was  the  least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated  in 
the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  sentiments,  and  infinitely  re- 
mote from  all  flattery  and  baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was 
a  less  evil  and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  Greeks,  than  in- 
famously to  make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  barbarians,  whose 
only  merit  consisted  in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation  were 
indeed  disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different  characters  of  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  of  government,  and  makes  the  application 
of  them  to  the  two  generals  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one,  says  he,  zealous 
lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of  all  fraud,  pique  themselves  upon 
their  simplicity  and  candour,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  con- 
sistent with  honour  to  lay  snares,  or  use  artifice.  The  others,  prepared 
to  do  or  suffer  every  thing,  and  not  ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions,  pro- 
vided from  those  unworthy  methods  they  have  reason  to  expect  the  suc- 
cess of  their  designs.  Cicero  places  Callicratidas  amongst  the  former, 
and  Lysander  amongst  the  latter,  to  whom  he  gives  two  epithets  not 
much  to  his  honour,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  Spartan  character, 
when  he  calls  him  very  artful,  and  very  patient,  or  rather  very  com« 
plaisant. 

Callicratidas  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went  to  Lydia,  and  re- 
paired immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince 
might  be  told,  that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak 
with  him.  He  was  answered,  that  Cyrus  was  then  at  table,  engaged  in  a 
party  of  pleasure,*  to  which  he  replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that 
he  was  in  no  haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The  guards 
set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stranger's  simplicity,  who  seemed 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  world  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He 
came  thither  the  second  time,  and  was  again  denied  admittance.  Upon 
which  he  retired  to  Ephesus,  loading  those  with  curses  and  imprecations 
who  had  first  made  their  court  to  barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery  and 
submissions  had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for 
insulting  the  rest  of  mankind.  Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time  to 
those  about  him,  he  swore  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he 
would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  amongst  them- 
selves, that  for  the  future  they  might  become  formidable  to  the  barba- 
rians, and  have  no  further  occasion  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each 
other.  But  that  generous  Spartan,  whose  thoughts  were  so  noble,  and 
so  worthy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whose  justice,  magnanimity,  and 
valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  produced  of  the 
most  excellent  and  most  consummate,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  nor  to  apply  himself  to  a  work  so  great,  and  so 
worthy  of  him. 

♦  The  Greek  says  literally  that  he  was  drinking,  vlvei.  The  Persians 
valued  themselves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  instance  of  their 
merit,  as  we  shall  see  in  Cyrus's  letter  to  the  Laccdtemonians. 
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SECT,  v.— THE  ATHENIANS  PASS  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 
UPON  SEVERAL  OF  THEIR  GENERALS  FOR  NOT  HAV- 
ING BROUGHT  OFF  THE  BODIES  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  SLAIN  IN  BATTLE. 

Calllcratidas,  after  liaving  gained  several  victories  over  the  Athenians, 
had  at  last  pursued  Conon,  one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of  Mity- 
lene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conon  seeing  himself  besieged  by  sea  and 
land,  without  hope  of  aid,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  found  means  to  ap- 
prise Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  sail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked 
all  that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with 
some  horse.  At  Samos  they  were  joined  by  the  allies  with  forty  galleys, 
and  the  collected  armament  steered  for  the  Arginusae,  islands  situate  be- 
tween Cumae  and  Mitylene.  Calllcratidas,  being  informed  of  their  course, 
left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  fifty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
their  relieving  Conon.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded 
by  Protomachus  and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each  fifteen  galleys.  They 
were  supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like  number  of  ships,  commanded 
by  Lysias  and  Aristogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  was  under  Aristocrates  and  Dioraedon,  supported  by  Erasinides 
and  Pericles.*  The  main  body  consisting  of  near  thirty  galleys,  amongst 
which  were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in  one  line.  They 
had  strengthened  each  of  their  wings  with  a  second  line  ;  because  their 
galleys  were  neither  so  swift  nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those  of  the  ene- 
my ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  between  two,  and 
being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line  in  order  to  equal  their 
front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  between  the  Athenian 
galleys,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them.  Callicratidas's  pilot,  daunted 
at  the  inequality,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  :  but 
he  replied,  that  he  could  not  fly  without  shame,  and  that  his  death  was  of 
small  importance  to  the  republic.  'Sparta,'  says  he,  'does  not  depend 
upon  one  man.'  He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrasondas  the 
Theban,  the  left. 

It  was  a  grand  and  awful  sight  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  three 
hundred  galleys  ready  to  engage.  Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies 
of  the  Greeks  fought  against  each  other  before.  The  ability,  experience, 
and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left  nothing  to  desire ;  so 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both 
people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When  the 
signals  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shouts,  and  began  the 
tight.  Calllcratidas,  who  from  the  answer  of  the  augurs  expected  to  fall 
in  the  battle,  did  amazing  actions  of  valour.  He  attacked  the  enemy 
with  incredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  disabled 
others  by  breaking  their  oars  and  piercing  their  sides  with  the  prow  or 

•  He  was  the  son  of  the^great  Pericles. 
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beak  of  his  galle7.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Perides,  and  made  a 
thousiind  holes  in  it;  hut  the  latter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a  grap- 
pling iron,  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself,  and  was  sur- 
rounded in  an  instant  by  several  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was 
immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell 
dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers  than  vanquished.  The  right 
wing  which  he  commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was  put  to  flight. 
The  left,  composed  of  tBoeotians  and  Eubceans,  still  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  resistance,  from  the  urgent  concern  they  were  in,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they  had  re- 
volted ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  dis- 
order. The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusae.  They  lost 
twenty-five  galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of 
which  number  were  nine  of  the  ten  furnished  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarcii  equals  Callicratidas,*  the  LacedsEmonian  general,  for  his 
justice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with  all  who  had  ever  rendered  them- 
selves most  worthy  of  admiration  amongst  the  Greeks. 

He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  hazarding  the  battle  at  the 
Arginusse,t  and  observes,  that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired 
out  of  fear,  he  had,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the 
essential  duty  of  his  function.     For,  says  Plutarch,  if  (to  use  the  com- 
parison of  IphicratesJ)  the  light-armed  infantry  resemble  the  hands,  the 
horse  the  feet,  the  main  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head  ;  the 
general,  who  abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  valour, 
does  not  so  much  neglect  or  expose  his  own  life,  as  the  lives  of  those 
whose  safety  depends  upon  his.     Our  Lacedaemonian  chief  was  therefore 
in  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer  the  pilot,  who  advised  him 
to  retire,  '  Sparta  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.'     For  though  it  be 
true  that  Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by  sea  or 
land,  was  no  more  than  one  man,  yet,  wlien  commanding  an  army,  all  that 
obeyed  his  orders  were  collected  in  his  person  ;   and  he,  in  whom  so  many 
thousands  might  be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man.     Cicero  had  passed  the 
same  judgment  upon  iiim  before  Plutarch.     After  having  said  that  there 
were  many  persons  to  be  found  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes, 
and  even  lives,  for  their  country,  but  who  out  of  a  false  delicacy  in  point 
of  glory,  would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the  least;  he  cites 
the  example  of  Callicratidas,  who  answered  those  that  advised  him  to 
retreat  from  the  Arginusae,  'That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if 
this  were  lost ;  but  for  himself,  he  could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  without 
shame  and  infamy.' 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginusae.  The  Athenian 
generals  ordered  Theraraenes,  Thrasybulus,  and  some  other  officers,  to 
return  with  about  fifty  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in 
order  to  their  interment,  whilst  they  sailed  on  with  the  rest  against  Eteo- 
nicus,  who  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.  Bat  a  violent  tempest 
came  on  suddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteonicus 
having  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it  might  occasion  alarm 
and  terror  amongst  the  troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with 
orders  to  return  with  wreaths  of  flowers    upon  their  heads,  and  to  give 

*  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  436.  +  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 

X  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Athenians. 
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nut,  that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  victory,  ahd  destroyed  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet.  Upon  their  return  he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving, 
and  having  made  his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the  galleys 
away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land  army  to 
Methymjia,  after  having  burnt  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this 
manner  from  the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned 
forthwith  to  Samos.  However,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  the 
dead  bodies  had  been  left  without  interment,  the  people  were  highly 
enraged,  and  caused  the  whole  weight  of  their  resentment  to  fall  upon 
those  wliom  they  deemed  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  ancients  held  it  a 
great  one  not  to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead;  and  we  may  observe, 
that  after  all  their  battles,  the  first  care  of  the  conquered,  notwithstanding 
the  sense  of  their  misfortune,  and  their  great  afliiction  for  a  bloody  de- 
feat, was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from  tlie  victor,  in  order  to  pay 
the  last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  upon  which  they  be- 
lieved their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.  They  had  little  or  no 
idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but  however,  the  Pagans,  by  the 
soul's  concern  for  the  body  after  death,  their  religious  regard  paid  to  it, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  rendered  solemn  honours  to  the  dead,  show,  d 
that  they  had  some  confused  notion  of  a  resurrection,  which  subsisted 
amongst  all  nations,  and  descended  from  the  most  ancient  tradition,  though 
they  could  not  clearly  distinguish  it. 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  immediately 
nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom 
they  gave  Adimantus  and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  Of  the  eight  others, 
two  had  withdrawn  themselves,  and  only  six  returned  to  Athens.  Thera- 
raenes,  the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused 
the  other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  for  not 
bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle  ;  and  to  clear  himself,  read  the 
letter  they  had  written  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  wherein  they  excused 
themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  charging  any  body. 
There  was  something  detestably  vile  in  this  calumny,  as  it  was  making 
an  unjust  use  of  their  reserve  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and 
in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  might  have  appeared  the 
most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their  return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in 
obtaining  the  time  necessary  for  making  their  defence,  contented  them- 
selves with  representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the  affair,  and  appealed 
for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the  pilots,  and  all  present  when  it  hap- 
pened. The  people  seemed  to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and 
several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sureties  ;  but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  because  of  the  night,  and  it  being  the 
people's  custom  to  give  their  suffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  reso- 
lution could  not  be  known  ;  besides  which  the  council  were  first  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  the  question  to  be  proposed  to  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  coming  on,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  assem- 
ble by  families,  the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in 
mourning  habits,  with  their  heads  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who  said 
they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  oblisred 
Callixenes  to  accuse  the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  con- 
sequence, that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the  last 
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assembly,  the  people  by  their  respective  tribes  should  give  their  voices, 
and  if  the  accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished  with  death, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  the  goddess.* 
Some  senators  opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  laws : 
but  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include 
the  opposers  in  the  same  cause  and  crime  with  the  generals,  they  were 
so  mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sacrifice  the  innocent 
generals,  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting  to  the  decree.     Socrates 
(the  celebrated  philosopher)  was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  that  stood 
firm,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so  notoriously  un- 
just, and  so  contrary  to  all  laws.     The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal 
in  defence  of  the  generals,  showed,  '  That  they  had  failed  in  no  part  of 
their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead  bodies  should  be  taken 
up  ;  that  if  any  one  were  guilty  it  was  he,  who  being  charged  with  these 
orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them  in  execution  ;    but  that  he  accused 
nobody;  and  that  tlie  tempest,  which  came  on  unexpectedly  at  the  very 
instant,  was  an  unanswerable  apology,  and  entirely  discharged  the  ac- 
cused from  all  guilt.     He  demanded  that  a  whole  day  should  be  allowed 
them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  most  criminal,  and 
that  they  should  be  tried  separately.     He  represented,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  were  concerned  ;    that  it  was  in  some 
measure  attacking  the  gods  to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and 
weather  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  without  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to  whom  they  ought  to  decree 
crowns  and  honours,  or  give  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rase 
of  those  who  envied  them  ;  and  if  they  did  so,  their  unjust  judgment  would 
be  followed  with  a  sudden  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  in 
their  hearts  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  them  with  eternal  shame 
and  infamy.'  The  people  seemed  at  first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons  ; 
but  being  animated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
against  the  eight  generals;  and  six  of  them  who  were  present,   were 
seized  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to  execution.     One  of  them,  Dio- 
medon,  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity,  demanded 
to  be  heard. — '  Athenians,'  said  he,  '  I  wisli  the  sentence  you  have  passed 
upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfortune  of  the  republic  ;  but  I  have  one 
favour  to  ask  of  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which  is,  to 
acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and  our- 
selves, as  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them  ;  for  it  is  to  their 
protection,  invoked  before  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  victory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy.'     There  was  not  one 
good  citizen  that  did  not  melt  into  tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of 
mildness  and  religion,  and  admire  with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  per- 
son, who  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned,  did  not  however  vent  the 
least  harsh  expression,  or  even  complaint,  against  his  judges,  but  was 
solely  intent  (in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  country,  which  had  doomed  them 
to  perish)  upon  what  it  owed  the  gods  in  common  with  them  for  the  vic- 
tory they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed  when  the  people  opened  their 
eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror  of  that  sentence;  but  their  repentance 
*  Minerva. 
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could  not  restore  the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  their  accuser,  was  put  in 
prison,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard.  Having  found  means  to  make 
his  escape,  he  fled  to  Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned 
some  time  after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  universally  detested 
and  abliovred  by  all  the  Avorld,  as  all  false  accusers  and  slanderers  ought 
to  be.  Diodorus  remarks,  that  tlie  people  themselves  were  justly  punished 
for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned  them  soon  after,  not  to  a 
single  master,  but  to  thirty  tyrants,  that  treated  t'lem  with  the  utmost 
rigour  and  cruelty. 

The  disposition  of  the  populace  is  recognized  in  this  account;  and 
Plato,  upon  the  same  event,  draws  in  few  words  their  character  with 
much  spirit  and  resemblance.*  The  populace,  says  he,  is  an  unconstant, 
ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,  incapable  of  submitting  to  the  go- 
vernment of  reason  ;  and  this  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly 
composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assemblage,  without 
form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  relation  shows  what  effect  fear  can  have  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  even  upon  those  who  pass  for  the  wisest,  and  how  few  there  are, 
who  are  caj)able  of  supporting  inflexibly  the  view  of  present  danger  and 
disgrace.  Though  the  justness  of  the  accused  generals'  cause  was  per- 
fectly known  in  the  senate,  at  least  by  the  greater  part  of  it ;  as  soon  as 
the  people's  rage  was  mentioned,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  mur- 
mured, those  grave  senators,  most  of  whom  had  commanded  a)  miejs,  and 
who  all  had  frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war, 
instantly  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  the  most  notorious  calumny, 
and  flagrant  injustice,  that  ever  had  being :  an  evident  proof  that  there 
Is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infinitely  transcends  that  valour, 
which  induces  so  many  thousands  of  men  every  day  to  confront  the  most 
terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Amongst  all  the  judges,  one  alone,  truly  worthy  of  his  reputation,  the 
great  Socrates,  in  this  general  treason  and  perfidy,  stood  firm  and  im- 
moveable ;  and  though  he  knew  his  suffrage  and  unaided  voice  would  be 
of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  accused,  he  thought  these  an  homage 
due  to  oppressed  innocence,  and  it  was  unworthy  an  honest  man  to  suffer 
himself,  through  a  base  fear,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fury  of  a  blind 
and  frantic  people.  We  see  in  this  instance  how  far  the  cause  of  justice 
may  be  abandoned.  We  may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended  before 
the  people.  Of  more  than  three  thousand  citizens,  who  composed  the 
assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  their  generals,  Eurip- 
tolemus  and  Axiochus.  Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  given 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of  these  reflections 
are  taken. 

[A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  406.]— The  same  year  that-  the  battle  of  the 
Arginusae  was  fought,  Dionysius  possessed  himself  of  the  tyranny  in 
Sicily.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  till  the  ensuing  volume,  in  which 
I  shall  relate  the  history  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  at  large. 

♦  Plat,  in  Axioch.  p.  368,  309. 
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SECT.   VI.— LYSANDER  GAINS   A   CELEBRATED   VICTORY 
OVER  THE  ATHENIANS  AT  ^GOSPOTAMOS. 

[A.  M.  3590.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.]— After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginusae,*  the 
affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians  declining,  the  allies,  supported  by  the 
credit  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  command 
of  tlie  fleet  should  again  be  given  to  Lysander,  with  the  promise  of  serving 
with  more  affection  and  courage  if  their  request  were  granted.  As  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta  that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  ad- 
miral, the  T„aceda!monians,  to  gratify  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  achniral 
to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander  with  him,  whom  in  appearance  they 
commissioned  only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect  they  invested  him 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  command. 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities, 
and  possessed  the  most  authority  in  them,  saw  him  arrive  with  extreme 
joy  ;  promising  themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  subversion  of 
the  democratic  power.  His  character  of  complaisance  towards  his  friends, 
and  indulgence  to  all  their  faults,  suited  much  better  their  ambitious  and 
injurious  views,  than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lysander 
was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  iieart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  j)rinciples 
on  the  score  of  virtue  or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to 
employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and  esteemed  justice  only 
as  far  as  it  served  his  measures.  When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never 
failed  to  prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him  was  alone  the  laudable  and 
excellent ;  from  a  persuasion  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no  advan- 
tage over  falsehood,  and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the  other  was  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  convenience  resulting  from  them.  And  as  to  those 
who  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  unworthy  the  descendants  of  Hercules 
to  make  use  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he  laughed  at  them  ;  '  For,'  said  he, 
*  where  the  lion's  skin  is  not  long  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox's 
tail  to  it.' 

An  expression  ascribed  to  him  sufficiently  denotes  how  small  an  ac- 
count he  made  of  perjury.  He  used  to  say,  '  Children  are  amused  with 
baubles,  and  men  with  oaths  ;'+  showing,  by  so  professed  a  want  of  re- 
ligion, that  lie  cared  less  for  the  gods  than  his  enemies.  For  he  who  de- 
ceives with  a  false  oath,  plainly  declares  in  so  doing,  that  he  fears  his 
enemies,  but  that  he  despises  God. 

Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this 
year  it  was  that  t!ie  younger  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  su- 
preme authorit}',  to  which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  jealous  of 
the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  discovered  by  a  re- 
markable action  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  his  infancy 
among  the  reigning  family,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  throne, 
amidst  the  submissions  and  prostrations  of  the  courtiers,  entertained 
long,  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambitious  mother  that  idolized  him.  in  the 
desire  and  hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  exert  the  rights  of  sove- 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  454.  Plut.  in  Lys.  1.  ix.  p.  436,  437.  Diod. 
1,  xiii.  p.  223. 

t  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  sense,  which  is  perhaps  equally 
good ;  '  Children  may  use  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  their  games,  and 
men  in  their  oaths.' 
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reignty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprising  haughtiness 
and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  family,  his  cousin-germans  by 
their  mother,  sister  of  his  father  Darius,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands 
with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremonial  observed 
only  towards  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus,  resenting  that  neglect  as  a 
capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be  executed 
at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet  their  relations  threw 
themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical 
end  of  his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son's  as  an 
attempt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  take  his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon 
the  pretence  of  being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  and  put  into 
his  hands  great  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him 
still  more  for  the  future.  And,  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young  man,  to 
let  him  see  how  much  he  desired  to  oblige  him,  he  assured  him,  that 
though  the  king  his  father  should  cease  to  afford  him  any  supplies,  he 
would  furnish  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers,  and  that 
rather  than  he  should  want  the  necessary  provisions,  he  would  even  cause 
the  throne  of  massy  gold  and  silver,  upon  which  he  sat  to  administer  jus- 
tice, to  be  melted  down.  At  length,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting 
out,  he  empowered  him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities, 
confided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him,  and  embracing  him, 
conjured  him  not  to  give  battle  in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in  force ; 
because  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  that 
superiority  over  the  enemy  ;  promising  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  affection,  to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from 
Phoenicia  and  Cicilia. 

After  that  prince's  departure,*  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Helles- 
pont, and  laid  siege  to  Lampsacus.  Thorax  having  marched  thither  with 
his  land  forces  at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side.  The 
place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by  Lysander  to  the  soldiers. 
The  Athenians,  who  followed  him  close,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Eleontum  in  the  Chersonesus,  with  a  hundred  and  fourscore  galleys. 
But  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately  steered 
for  Sestos,  and  after  having  taken  in  provisions,  they  stood  away  from 
thence,  sailing  along  the  coast  to  a  place  called  iEgospotamos,t  where 
they  halted  over-against  the  enemy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before 
Lampsacos.  The  Hellespont  is  not  above  two  thousand  paces  broad 
in  that  place.  The  two  armies,  seeing  themselves  so  near  each  other, 
expected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  coming  to  a  battle 
on  the  next. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He  commanded  the  seamen 
and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight 
the  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and 
to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  silence.  He  ordered  the  land  army  in 
like  manner  to  draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  the 
Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line, 

*  Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  455—158.         t  The  ri^er  of  the  Goat, 
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and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged  la 
order  of  battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  slill  without 
making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew, 
he  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which 
he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  returned  with  advice,  that  they 
had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as 
did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve  and  ap- 
prehension, extremely  augmented  the  security  and  boldness  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  inspired  them  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  an  army,  which 
fear,  in  their  opinion,  prevented  from  showing  themselves,  and  attempt- 
ing any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took  horse,  and 
came  to  the  Athenian  generals  ;  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept 
upon  a  very  disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neither  ports  nor 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  pro- 
visions from  Sestos  with  great  danger  and  difficulty;  and  that  they  were 
very  much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet,  as 
soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to  straggle  and  disperse  themselves  wherever 
they  pleased,  whilst  they  saw  an  enemy's  fleet  facing  them,  accustomed 
to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with  instant  obedience,  and  upon 
the  slightest  signal.  He  offered  also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a 
strong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The 
generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their  command,  did 
not  content  themselves  with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if 
favourable,  that  Alcibiades  would  engross  the  honour  of  it ;  but  rejected 
also  with  insult  his  wise  and  salutary  counsel,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace 
lost  his  sense  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.  Alci- 
biades withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  again,  and  offered 
him  battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening  according  to  custom,  with  more  in- 
sulting airs  than  the  days  before.  Lysander,  as  usual,  detached  some 
galleys  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at 
each  ship's  head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Him- 
w^lf  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhorting 
the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row 
and  fight  on  the  first  sigual. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships'  heads,  and  the  ad- 
miral's galley  had  given  the  signal  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole 
fleet  set  forwards  in  good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made 
all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  see  the  battle.  The 
strait  that  separates  the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  fifteen 
stadia,*  or  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was  pre- 
sently cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers.  Conon, 
the  Athenian  general,  was  the  first  who  perceived,  from  shore,  the  ene- 
my's fleet  advancing  in  good  order  to  attack  him  ;  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  some  he  called  to  by  their  names,  some  he  conjured,  and 
others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their  galleys  :  bat  all  his  endeavours  and 
*  175  paces. 
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emotion  were  Ineffectual,  the  soldiers  being  dispersed  on  all  sides.  For 
they  were  no  sooner  come  on  shore  than  some  ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to 
walk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun 
to  dress  their  suppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and 
experience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger, 
indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose,  and  gave  their  soldiers  the 
same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great  noise  of 
their  oars,  when  Conon,  disengaging  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which 
number  was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  '  Paralian,'  stood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponnesians,  falling  upon 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took  immediately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and 
disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  soldiers, 
who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  either  killed  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or,  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  who  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander  took  three  thousand 
prisoners,  with  all  the  generals  and  the  whole  fleet.  After  having  plun- 
dered the  camp,  and  fastened  the  enemy's  galleys  to  the  sterns  of  his  own, 
he  returned  to  Lampsacus,  amidst  the  sounds  of  flutes  and  songs  of  tri- 
umph. He  had  the  glory  of  achieving  one  of  the  greatest  military  ex- 
ploits recorded  in  history,  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  of  terminating  in  the 
small  space  of  an  hour,  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  seven  and  twenty 
years,  and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  would  have  been  of  much  longer 
continuance.  Lysander  immediately  sent  dispatches  with  this  agreeable 
news  to  Sparta. 

The  three  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle,  having  been  con- 
demned to  die,  Lysander  called  upon  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, who  had  caused  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of 
Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
and  had  formerly  persuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for 
cutting  off  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  in 
order  to  disable  them  for  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit 
only  to  serve  at  the  oar.  Lysander  therefore  caused  him  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  asked  him,  what  sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for 
having  induced  his  city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without 
departing  from  his  haughtiness  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
danger  he  was  in,  made  answer,  '  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  wiio  have 
no  judges  ;  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right,  and  do  by  us  as  we 
would  have  done  by  you  if  we  had  conquered.'  At  the  same  instant  he 
went  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards  a  magnificent  robe,  and  marched 
foremost  to  the  execution.  All  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
cept Adimantus,  who  had  opposed  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all  the  maritime 
cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  route ; 
declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  such  should  be  punished  witlr 
death  as  should  be  found  out  of  Atnens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politi- 
cian, to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  easily,  and  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  busied  himself  in  sub- 
verting democracy,  and  all  other  forms  of  government,  throughout  the 
cities  ;     leaving  in   each   of  them   a  Lacedeemonian   governor,    called 
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'hariuostes,'  and  ten  archons,  or  magistrates,  whom  he  chose  out  of  the 
societies  he  had  established  in  them.  He  thereby  in  some  measure 
secured  to  himself  universal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over 
all  Greece  ;  putting  none  into  power  but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted 
to  his  service. 

SECT.  Vn.— ATHENS  BESIEGED  BY  LYSANDER,  CAPITU- 
LATES AND  SURRENDERS. 

[A.  M,  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404..]— When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  army  came  to  Athens  by  a  ship,*  which  arrived  in  the  night  at  the 
Piraeus,  the  city  was  in  universal  consternation.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
cries  of  sorrow  and  despair  in  every  part  of  it.  They  imagined  the  ene- 
my already  at  their  gates.  They  represented  to  themselves  the  miseries 
of  a  long  siege,  a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the 
insolence  of  a  proud  victor,  and  the  shameful  slavery  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  experiencing,  more  afflicting  and  insupportable  to  them  than  the 
most  severe  punishments  and  death  itself.  The  next  day  the  assembly 
was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  shut  up  all  the  ports,  one  only 
excepted  :  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  and  mount  guard  to  pre- 
pare against  a  siege. 

In  fact,  Agisand  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  advanced  towards 
Athens  with  all, their  troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Pirseus 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or 
coming  out.  The  Athenians,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provi- 
sions, ships,  hope  of  relief,  or  any  resource,  reinstated  all  persons  who 
had  been  attainted  by  any  degree,  without  however  speaking  of  a  capitu- 
lation, though  many  already  died  of  the  famine.  But  when  their  corn  was 
entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies  to  Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  upon  condition  of  abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and 
port  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  as  not 
being  empowered  to  treat  with  them.  When  they  arrived  at  Sclasia, 
upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission  to 
the  Ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  pro- 
posals, if  they  expected  peace.  The  Ephori  had  demanded  that  twelve 
hundred  paces  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  Pireeeus  should  be  demo- 
lished ;  but  an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance,  was  sent 
to  prison,  and  prohibition  made  against  proposing  any  thing  of  that  kind 
for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared  in  the  assembly, 
that  if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he  would  know  whether  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  dismantling  the  city,  was  intended  to 
facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  The  Athenians  having  deputed 
him  accordingly,  he  was  more  than  three  months  absent ;  no  doubt  with 
the  view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions  tliat  should 
be  offered.  On  his  return  he  told  them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  him 
all  that  time,  and  that  at  last  he  had  given  him  to  understand,  that  he 
might  apply  to  the  Ephori.  He  was  therefore  sent  back  with  nine  others 
to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  arrived 
'here,  the  Ephori  igave  them  audience  in  the  general  assembly,  where  the 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  4.58 — 462      Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  440,  44L 
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Corinthians  and  several  other  allies,  especially  the  Thebans,  insisted  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  city  without  hearkening  any 
farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory  and 
safety  of  Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  answer,  that  they  never 
would  be  reproached  with  having  destroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  such 
great  services  to  all  Greece ;  the  remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have 
much  greater  weight  with  the  allies  than  the  resentment  of  private  injuries 
received  from  it.  The  peace  was  therefore  concluded  upon  these  con- 
ditions : — ' That  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraus,  with  the  long  wall  that 
joined  that  port  to  the  city,  should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Athenians 
should  deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  twelve  only  excepted ;  that  they 
should  abandon  all  the  cities  tliey  had  seized,  and  content  themselves 
with  their  own  lands  and  country  ;  that  they  should  recall  their  exiles, 
and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
under  whom  they  should  march  wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them.' 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded  with  an  innumerable 
throng  of  people,  who  were  apprehensive  that  nothing  had  been  con- 
cluded, for  they  were  not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes 
dying  every  day  of  famine.  The  next  day  they  reported  the  success  of 
their  negociation  ;  the  treaty  was  ratified,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some  persons  ;  and  Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port. 
It  was  upon  the  very  day  that  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis.  He  caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished 
to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day  regained  its  liberty. 
Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  having  continued  during  the 
space  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Lysander  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  look  about  them,  changed 
the  form  of  their  government  entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or 
rather  tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and 
left  the  Spartan  Callibius  harmostes,  or  governor.  Agis  dismissed  his 
troops.  Lysander,  before  he  disbanded  his.  advanced  against  Samos, 
which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate. 
After  having  established  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to 
return  to  Sparta  with  the  Lacedfemonian  galleys,  those  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  beaks  of  those  he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  Sicily,  before 
him,  to  carry  the  money  and  spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious 
campaigns,  to  Lacedtemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innumer- 
able crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred 
talents,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns.*  Gylippus,  who 
carried  this  considerable  sum,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  convert- 
ing some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bags  were  sealed  up  carefully, 
and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft.  He  unsewed  them  at  the 
bottom,  and  after  having  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought 
fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  lie  sewed  them  up  again  very 
neatly,  and  thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
Sparta,  the  accounts,  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  discovered 
him.     To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  himself  from  his  country,  carry- 

»  About  337,000/.  sterling. 
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ing  along  with  him  in  all  places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base 
and  sordid  an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the 
Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-powerful  efifects  of  money,  which  enslaved 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely  blamed 
Lysander  for  having  acted  so  contradictorily  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Sparta,  and  warmly  represented  to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was 
upon  them  to  banisli  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the  republic,  and  to 
lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of 
all  other  states,  introduced  only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitution 
of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  supported  itself  for  so  many  ages 
with  vigour  and  prosperity.  The  Ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree 
to  proscribe  the  money,  and  ordained  that  none  should  be  current,  ex- 
cept the  usual  iron  coin.  But  Lysander's  friends  opposed  this  decree, 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the  affair 
was  referred  to  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally  seemed  only  two 
plans  to  be  proposed ;  which  were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  current,  or  to  cry  them  down  and  prohibit  them  absolutely.  The 
men  of  address  and  policy  found  out  a  third  expedient,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  reconciled  both  the  others  with  great  success  :  this  was  wisely 
to  choose  the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  rigour,  and 
too  much  remission.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  new  coin  of  gold 
and  silver  should  be  solely  employed  by  the  public  treasury  ;  that  it 
should  only  pass  in  the  occasions  and  uses  of  the  state  ;  and  that  every 
private  person,  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found,  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient !  says  Plutarch;  as  if  Lycurgus  had  feared  the 
specie  of  gold  and  silver,  and  not  the  avarice  they  occasion  ;  an  avarice 
less  to  be  extinguished  by  prohibiting  individuals  from  possessing  it, 
than  inflamed  by  permitting  the  state  to  amass  and  make  use  of  it  for  the 
service  of  the  public.  For  it  was  impossible,  whilst  that  money  was 
held  in  honour  and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should  be  despised  in 
private  as  useless,  and  that  people  should  look  upon  that  as  of  no  value 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  which  the  state  prized,  and  was  so  anxious  to 
have  for  its  occasions  ;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the  practice  and  ex- 
ample of  the  public,  being  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  indivi- 
duals than  the  vices  of  individuals  to  tlie  public.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  in  punishing  those  with  death  who  should 
make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  so  blind  and  imprudent  as 
to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror,  of  punishment, 
as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from 
entering  the  house;  wliilst  they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to 
the  desire  and  admiration  of  riches,  and  introduced  themselves  a  violent 
passion  for  amassing  treasure,  in  causing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great  and 
honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

[A.  M.  3G00.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.]— It  'vas  about  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  that  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  died,  after  a  reign 
of  nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court,  before  his  death, 
and  Parysatis,  his  mother,  whose  idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having 
made^  his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  connnitted  in  his  go- 
vernment,  pressed    the   old  king  to  declare    him   his   successor    also. 
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after  the  example  of  Darius  the  first,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference 
before  all  his  brothers,  because  he  had  been  born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after 
his  father's  siiccession  to  the  throne.  But  Darius  did  not  carry  his 
complaisance  for  her  so  far.  He  gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest 
son  by  Parysatis  also,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  to 
Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he  had  already. 
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CONTINUED, 

DURING  THE  FIRST  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. 


CHAPTER.   I. 

SECT.  I.— CORONATION  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON.— 
CYRUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE  HIS  BROTHER, 
AND  IS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR.— CRUEL  REVENGE 
OF  STATIRA,  WIFE  OF  ARTAXERXES,  UPON  'IHE  AU- 
THORS AND  ACCOMPLICES  IN  THE  MURDER  OF  HER 
BROTHER.— DEATH    OF  ALCIBIADES.— HIS  CHARACTER. 

[A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.] — Arsaces,  upon  ascending  the  throne, 
assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxcs  :  he  it  is  to  whom  the  Greelcs  gave  the 
surname  of  Mnemon,*  from  his  prodigious  memory.  Being  near  his 
father's  bed  when  he  was  dying, +  he  asked  him,  a  few  moments  before 
he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  during  so  long  and 
happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might  make  it  his  example.  '  It  has  been.' 
replied  he,  'to  do  always  what  justice  and  religion  required  of  me:' 
memorable  words,  and  well  worthy  of  being  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  princes 
to  give  excellent  instructions  to  their  children  on  their  death-beds,  which 
would  be  more  efficacious,  if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  prac- 
tice ;  without  which  they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the  sick  man  who 
gives  thera,  and  seldom  survive  him  long. 

Soon  after  Darius's  death,  the  new  king  set  out  from  his  capital  for  the 
city  of  Pasargada,!  in  order  to  his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  priests  of  Persia.     There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddess 

*  Which  word  signifies  in  the  Greek,  ore  of  a  good  memory. 
+  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  o48.      +  A  city  of  Persia  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
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who  presided  over  war,  in  which  the  coronation  of  their  kings  was  solem- 
nized. It  was  attended  with  very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt 
had  some  mysterious  sense  ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The 
prince  at  his  consecration  took  oflf  his  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that 
worn  by  Cyrus  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  preserved  in  that 
place  with  great  veneration.  After  that  he  ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some 
leaves  of  the  turpentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk  and 
vinegar.  Was  this  to  signify,  that  the  sweets  of  sovereign  power  are 
mingled  with  the  bitternessof  care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne  be 
surrounded  with  pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also  attended  with  pains  and 
anxieties  ?  It  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the 
robes  of  Cyrus  upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great  qualities  and  exalted  virtues 
of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  corroded  with  ambition,  was  in  despair  upon  being  for 
ever  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  ascending  a  throne  with  which  his  mother 
had  inspired  him,  and  on  seeing  the  sceptre,  which  he  thought  his  right, 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  blackest  crimes  cost  the 
ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  resolved  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  in  the 
temple  itself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  just  when  he  was 
about  to  take  off  his  own  robe,  to  put  on  that  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes 
was  apprised  of  this  design  by  the  priest  himself,  who  had  educated  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized  and  condemned 
to  die,  when  his  mother  Parysatis,  almost  out  of  her  senses,  flew  to  the 
place,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  tied  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of 
her  hair,  fastened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and  tears,  and 
prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  should  be 
sent  back  to  his  government  of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried 
thither  with  him  an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  and  animated 
besides  with  resentment  of  the  disgrace  he  had  received,  and  the  warm 
desire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  an  absolute  unbounded  power.  Ar- 
taxerxes upon  this  occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  most  common  rules  of 
policy,  which  do  not  admit  the  nourishing  and  inflaming,  by  extraordinary 
honours,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
prince  like  Cyrus,  who  had  carried  his  personal  enmity  to  his  brother  so 
far,  as  to  have  resolved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whose  ambition  for  empire  was  so  great,  as  to  employ  the  most  criminal 
methods  for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarce  had  her  husband  ascended 
the  throne,  when  she  employed  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  her  brother  Teritsuchmes.  History  has  not  a 
more  tragical  scene  nor  a  more  monstrous  complication  of  adultery, 
incest,  and  murder;  which,  after  having  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
the  royal  family,  terminated  at  length  in  the  most  fatal  manner  to  all  who 
had  any  share  in  it.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader's  knowledge  of 
the  fact  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning. 

Hidarnes,  Statira's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  high  quality,  was  go- 
vernor of  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.  Statira  was  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry :  he 
was  then  called  Arsaces.  At  the  same  time  Teriteuchmes,  Statira's 
brother,   married  Hamestris,  Arsaces's  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
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Darius  and  Parysatis  ;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes,  upon 
his  father's  death,  had  his  government  given  him.  There  was  at  the 
same  time  another  sister  in  his  family,  named  Roxana,  no  less  beautiful 
than  Statira,  and  who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shooting  with  tVe 
bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes  her  brother,  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  her,  and  to  gratify  it  resolved  to  set  himself  at  li- 
berty by  killing  Hamestris,  whom  he  had  espoused.  Darius,  having 
been  informed  of  this  project,  by  the  force  of  presents  and  promises  en- 
gaged Udiastes,  Teriteuchmes's  intimate  friend  and  confidant,  to  prevent 
so  black  a  design,  by  assassinating  hira.  He  employed,  and  had  for 
his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own 
hands. 

Amongst  Teriteuchmes's  guards  was  a  son  of  Udiastes,  called  Mithri- 
dates,  very  much  attached  to  his  master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon 
hearing  that  his  father  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  uttered  all 
manner  of  imprecations  against  hira,  and  full  of  horror  for  so  infamous 
and  vile  an  action,  seized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  de- 
clared for  the  establishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son.  But  that  young  man 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  Darius.  He  was  blocked  up  in  the  place 
with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with  him  ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  Hidarnes  were  put  in  prison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis, 
to  do  with  them  as  that  mother,  exasperated  to  the  last  excess  by  the 
treatment  either  done  or  intended  against  her  daughter  Hamestris,  should 
think  fit.  That  cruel  princess  began  by  causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty 
had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and  ordered  all 
the  rest  to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to  the 
tears  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent  solicitations  of  Arsaces  ;  whose 
love  for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no  pains  for  her  preservation,  though 
Darius  his  father,  Ijelieved  it  necessary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she 
should  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  her  family.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne,  causes  Udiastes 
to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out, 
and  made  him  die  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent  to 
punish  the  crime  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  family.  She  gave 
his  government  to  Mithridates,  in  recompense  for  his  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  her  family.  Parysatis  on  her  side  took  her  revenge  on  the 
son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned  ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  Statira's  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge,  and  in  general  of 
what  excesses  they  are  capable,  who  find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and 
have  no  other  rule  for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

[A.  M.  3601.  Ant.  J.  C.  403.]— Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his 
brother,  employed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedsmonian  general,  to  raise  abody 
of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  a  war  which  that  Spartan  proposed 
to  carry  into  Thrace.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  this  famous  expedition, 
and  also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  h«ppened  about  the  same  time  ; 
as  1  intend  to  treat  tliose  two  great  events  in  all  the  extent  they  deserve. 
It  was  without  doubt  with  the  same  Tiew,  that  Cyrus  presented  to  Ly- 
sander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  of  length  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  naval  victory.     That  galley  was  consecrated  to 
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Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Lysandcr  went  soon  after  to  Sardis, 
charged  with  magnificent  presents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated  conversation  with 
Lysander  related  by  Xenophon,*  and  wliich  Cicero  after  him  lias  applied 
so  beautifully.  That  young  prince,  who  piqued  himself  more  upon  his 
affability  and  politeness  than  nobility  and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  with 
conducting  in  person  so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and  with 
making  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of  them.  Lysander,  struck  with 
so  fine  a  prospect,  admired  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were 
laid  out,  the  height  of  the  trees,  the  neatness  and  disposition  of  the 
walks  ;  the  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  planted  checker-wise,  with  an  art 
which  had  known  how  to  unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable  ;  the  beauty 
of  the  parterres,  and  the  glowing  variety  of  flowers,  exhaling  odour 
universally  throughout  the  delightful  scene.  '  Every  thing  charms  and 
transports  me  in  this  place,'  said  Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cy- 
rus, '  but  what  strikes  me  most,  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  in- 
dustry of  the  person  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several  parts  of  this  gar- 
den, and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonderful  disposition,  and  happiness  of 
symmetry,  which  I  canuot  sufficiently  admire.'  Cyrus,  infinitely  pleased 
with  this  discourse,  replied,  '  It  was  I  that  drt- w  the  plan,  and  entirely 
marked  it  out;  and  many  of  the  trees  which  you  see,  were  planted  with 
my  own  hands.'  '  What !'  replied  Lysander,  considering  him  from  head 
to  foot,  '  is  it  possible  with  these  purple  robes  and  splendid  vestments, 
those  strings  of  jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly 
embroidered,  that  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and  employ  your  royal 
hands  in  planting  trees!'  'Does  that  surprise  you?'  said  Cyrus,  'I 
swear  by  tl\e  god  Mithias,f  that  wlien  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit 
down  to  table  without  having  made  myself  sweat  with  some  fatigue  or 
other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome 
employment,  to  which  I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sparing  my- 
self.' Lysander  was  amazed  at  this  discourse,  and  pressing  him  by  the 
hand,  '  Cyrus,'  said  he,  '  you  are  truly  happy,  and  deserve  your  high 
fortune  ;  because  in  you  it  is  united  with  virtue.' 

Alcibiades  without  any  trouble  discovered  the  mystery  of  the  levies 
made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  with  design 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the  scheme 
laid  against  him.  Had  lie  arrived  there,  a  discovery  of  such  importance 
would  have  infallibly  procured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  country.  But  the 
Lacedaemonian  partisans  at  Athens,  that  is  to  say,  the  thirty  tyrants, 
apprehended  the  intrigues  of  so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  reprcsi  nted 
to  their  masters,  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined  if  they  did  not  find 
means  to  rid  themselves  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon 
wrote  to  Pharnabasus,  and  with  an  abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused, 
and  which  showed  how  much  Sparta  had  degenerated  from  her  ancient 
manners,  pressed  him  with  great  earnestness  to  deliver  them  at  any 
rate  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  complied  with  their 
wish.      Alcibiades   was  then  in  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,   where  he 

*  Xenophon.  CEcon.  p.  830.  t  The  Persians  adored  the  sun  under 
that  name,  who  was  their  principal  god. 
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lived  with  his  concubine  Tiraandra.*  Those  who  were  sent  to  kill 
him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house,  contented  themselves  with  sur- 
rounding and  setting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  having  quitted  it  through 
the  flames  sword  in  hand,  the  barbarians  were  afraid  to  stay  to  come  to 
blows  with  him,  but  flying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced,  they  poured 
their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Ti- 
mandra  took  up  his  body,  and  having  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the 
finest  robes  she  had,  she  made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  pre- 
sent condition  would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  virtues  were  stifled  and 
suppressed  by  still  greater  vices.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  good 
or  bad  qualities  were  most  pernicious  to  his  country  ;  for  with  the  one 
he  deceived,  and  with  tiie  other  he  oppressed  it.  In  him  dis'inguished 
valour  was  united  with  nobility  of  blood.  His  person  was  beautiful  and 
finely  made;  he  was  eloquent,  of  great  ability  in  business,  insinuating, 
and  formed  for  charming  all  mankind.  lie  loved  glory,  but  without 
prejudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleasure;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  pleasure 
as  to  neglect  his  glory  for  it.  lie  knew  how  to  give  unto,  or  abstract 
himself  from  it,  according  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  Never  was 
there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  metamorphosed  himself  with 
incredible  facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  contrary  forms,  and 
supported  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace,  as  if  each  had  been 
natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  character,  according  as  circumstances,  the  cus- 
toms of  countries,  and  his  own  interests  required,  discovers  a  heart  void 
of  principles,  without  either  truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his  country.  His  sole  rule  of 
action  was  his  private  ambition,  to  which  he  referred  every  thing.  His 
aim  was  to  please,  to  dazzle,  and  be  loved ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
subject  those  he  awothed.  He  favoured  them  only  as  they  served  his 
purposes ;  and  made  his  correspondence  and  society  a  means  for  engross- 
ing every  thing  to  himself. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  His  sallies  into 
virtue  were  ill  sustained,  and  quickly  degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes, 
very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man  of  worth.  His  ac- 
tions were  glorious,  but  without  rule  or  principle.  His  character  was 
elevated  and  grand,  but  without  connection  and  consistency.  He  was 
successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians. 
He  was  either  the  misfortune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  as 
he  declared  for  or  against  it.  In  fine,  he  was  the  author  of  a  destructive 
war  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  from  the  sole  motive  of  commanding, 
by  inducing  the  Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse  ;  much  less  from  the  hope 
of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than  with  the  design  of 
keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon  himself;  convinced,  that  having  to 
deal  with  an  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averse  to 
those  that  governed,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  them  continually  in  some 
great  affair,  iu  order  to  make  his  services  always  necessary  to  them, 

*  It  was  said  that  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  called  the  Corinthian, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 
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and  that  they  might  not  be  at  leisure  to  examine,  censure,  and  condemn 
his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  persons  of  his  character, 
and  of  which  they  cannot  reasonably  complain.  He  never  loved  any 
one,  himself  being  his  sole  motive;  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made 
it  his  merit  and  glory  to  cajole  all  men,  and  consequently  nobody  con- 
fided in,  or  adhered  to,  him.  His  sole  view  was  to  live  with  splendour 
and  to  domineer  universally;  and  he  perished  miserably,  abandoned  by 
the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at  liis  death  to  the  feeble  services  and  im- 
potent zeal  of  one  only  woman  for  the  last  honours  rendered  to  his  re- 
mains.    About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher. 

SECT.  II.— THE  THIRTY  EXERCISE  THE  MOST  HORRID 
CRUELTIES  AT  ATHENS.— THRASYBULUS  ATTACKS  THE 
TYRANTS.  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  ATHENS,  AND 
RESTORES  ITS  LIBERTY. 

The  council  of  Thirty,*  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander,  committed 
the  most  execrable  cruelties,  Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multi- 
tude within  their  duty  and  of  preventing  seditions,  they  had  caused  guards 
to  be  assigned  them,  and  armed  three  thousand  of  the  citizens  for  that 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed  all  the  rest.  The  whole  city  was 
in  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  and 
violence  became  the  victims  of  them.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never 
failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with 
death,  and  the  confiscation  of  estntes,  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided 
amongst  themselves.  They  put  more  people  to  death,  says  Xenophon, 
in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty 
years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Thirty  were  Critias  and 
Theramenes,  who  at  first  lived  in  great  union,  and  always  acted  in  con- 
cert with  each  other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his  coun- 
try. When  he  saw  with  what  an  excess  of  violence  and  cruelty  his 
colleagues  behaA^ed,  he  declared  openly  against  them,  and  thereby  drew 
their  resentment  upon  him.  Critias  became  his  most  mortal  enemy,  and 
acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the  senate,  accusing  him  of  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the 
present  government.  As  he  perceived,  that  the  defence  of  Theramenes 
was  heard  with  silence  and  approbation,  he  was  afraid,  that  if  the  affair 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  they  would  acquit  him.  Having 
therefore  caused  a  band  of  young  men,  whom  he  had  armed  with  poniards, 
to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme 
magistrate  to  prevent  justice  from  being  abused,  and  that  he  should  act 
conformably  upon  this  occasion.  '  But,'  continued  he,  '  as  the  law  does 
not  permit,  that  any  of  the  three  thousand  should  be  put  to  death  without 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  I  exclude  Tlieramenes  from  that  number,  and 
condemn  him  to  die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  ray  colleagues'  authority.* 
Theramenes  at  these  words,  leaping  upon  the  altar,  '  I  demand,'  said  he, 
'  Athenians,  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws  ;  which  cannot  be 
refused  me  without  manifest  injustice.     Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the 

♦  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462 — 4-79.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  235— 238.    Justin. 
1.  v.  c.  8,  10. 
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goodness  of  my  cause  will  avail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanction  of  altars 
protect  me  ;  but  I  would  show  at  least,  that  my  enemies  respect  neither 
the  gods  nor  men.  What  most  astonishes  me  is,  that  persons  of  your 
wisdom  do  not  see,  that  your  own  names  may  as  easily  be  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  the  citizens,  as  that  of  Theramenes.'  Critias  upon  this  ordered 
the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  altar.  An  universal 
silence  and  terror  ensued  upon  the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that 
surrounded  the  senate.  Of  all  the  senators,  Socrates  alone,  whose  dis- 
ciple Theramenes  had  been,  took  upon  him  his  defence,  and  opposed  the 
officers  of  justice.  But  his  weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Thera- 
menes, who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  all  he 
could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate 
of  a  man  equally  considerable  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the  great  ser- 
vices he  had  done  his  couitry,  what  they  had  to  fear  for  themselves. 
When  they  presented  him  the  hemlock,  that  is,  the  poison,  (which  was 
the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  at  Athens  to  death.)  he  took  it  with  an 
intrepid  air,  and  after  having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon  the 
table,  after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or  public  rejoicings, 
saying,  'This  for  the  noble  Critias.'  Xenophon  relates  this  circum- 
stance, inconsiderable  in  itself,  to  show,  says  he,  the  tranquillity  of 
Theramenes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  presence  alone  was  a 
continued  reproach  to  them,  no  longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing 
passed  throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.  Every  body 
trembled  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  general  desolation  had 
no  remedy,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.  Where 
had  they  then  as  many  Harmodiuses*  as  they  had  tyrants  ?  Terror  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds,  whilst  the  whole  city  deplored  ia 
secret  their  loss  of  liberty,  without  having  one  amongst  them  generous 
enough  to  attempt  the  breaking  its  chains.  The  Athenian  people  seemed 
to  have  lost  that  valour,  which  till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  terrible 
to  their  neighbours  and  enemies.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use 
of  speech  ;  not  daring  to  vent  the  least  complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made 
a  capital  crime  in  them.  Socrates  alone  continued  intrepid.  He  con- 
soled the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  desponding  citizens,  and  set  all 
men  an  admirable  example  of  courage  and  resolution ;  preserving  his 
liberty,  and  sustaining  his  port  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants,  who  made 
all  else  tremble,  but  could  never  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  with 
their  menaces.  Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare 
most  openly  against  him,  taking  oflfence  at  the  free  and  bold  discourses 
which  he  held  against  the  government  of  the  Thirty.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  his  instructing  the  youth  ;  but  Socrates,  who  neither  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  nor  feared  the  violent  effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to 
so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens,  and  who  still  retained 
a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  to  so  harsh  and  shameful  a 
slavery,  and  sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat  where  they  might 
live  in  safety.     At  the  head  of  these  was  Thrasybulus,  a  person  of  extra- 

*  Harmodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse. 
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ordinary  merit,  who  beheld  with  the  most  lively  afRiction  the  miseries  of 
his  country.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endeavour  to 
deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  last  resource.  They  published  an 
edict  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  condemned  all 
such  as  should  contravene  the  execution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents.  Only  two  cities  rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance, 
Megara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  per- 
sons whatsoever,  that  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  Thirty,  raised  five  huadred  soldiers  at 
his  own  expense,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of 
eloquence. 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  small  fort  in 
Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeeus,  of  which  he  made  himself  master. 
The  Thirty  flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  warm  battle  ensued.  But 
as  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  with  valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty, 
and  on  the  other  with  indolence  and  indifference  for  the  power  of  others, 
the  success  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  cause.  The  tyrants 
were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  And  as  the  rest  of 
the  army  were  taking  to  flight,  Thrasybulus  cried  out,  '  Wherefore  do 
you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of 
your  liberty.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fellow-citizens ;  nor  have  we 
declared  war  against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants.'  He  bade 
them  remember,  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  country,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion ;  he  exhorted  them  to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore 
their  country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves.  This  dis- 
course made  a  due  impression.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens, 
expelled  the  Thirty,  and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room, 
whose  conduct  proved  no  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  universal,  so  tenacious,  and 
so  uniform  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  good,  should  always  actutate 
the  several  bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this 
government.  This  we  have  seen  in  the  Four  Hundred  formeily  chosen 
at  Athens  ;  ?  gain  in  the  Thirty;  and  now  in  the  Ten.  And  what  aug- 
ments our  wonder  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny  should  so  immediatley 
possess  republicans,  born  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an 
equality  of  condition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  nurtured  from  their 
earliest  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all  subjection  and  dependency.  There 
must  be,  on  the  one  side,  in  power  and  authority  some  violent  impulse, 
to  actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons,  of  whom  many,  no  doubt, 
were  not  without  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour  ;  and  to  banish  so  sud- 
denly the  principles  and  manners  natural  to  them  ;  and  on  the  other  an 
excessive  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  and  to  rule 
over  them  imperiously,  to  carry  him  on  to  the  last  extremes  of  oppression 
and  cruelty,  and  to  make  him  forget  at  once  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
religion. 

The  Thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes,  sent  deputies  to 
Lacedaeraon  to  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Lysander's  fault,  who  was  sent 
to  them  with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established.  But  kuig 
Pausanias,  who  likewise  marched  against  Athens,  moved  with  compassion 
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for  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing,  was 
reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  secret,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the 
tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all  put  to  the 
sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  All  the 
exiles  were  recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated 
amnesty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath  that  all  past  trans- 
actions should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was  re-established 
upon  its  ancient  foundation,  the  laws  restored  to  their  pristine  vigour, 
and  magistrates  elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Thrasybulus,  so  salutary  and  essential  after  so  long  a  continuance  of 
domestic  troubles.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  history, 
worthy  of  the  Athenian  lenity  and  benevolence,  and  has  served  as  a  model 
to  successive  ages  in  good  governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than  that  which  the 
Athenians  had  just  thrown  off.  Every  house  was  in  mourning ;  every 
family  bewailed  the  loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  of  pub- 
lic robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had  authorised  all 
manner  of  crimes.  Private  individuals  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in  such  notorious  malversations,  and  even 
the  interest  of  the  state  appeared  to  authorise  such  a  claim,  that  by  ex- 
emplary severities  such  enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the 
future.  But  Thrasybulus  rising  above  those  sentiments,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  his  more  extensive  genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  discerning 
and  profound  policy,  foresaw,  that  by  acquiescing  in  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken, 
by  domestic  divisions,  the  strength  of  the  republic,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state,  of 
a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  important  services  with 
the  very  view  of  making  amends  for  past  misbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduct  after  great  troubles  in  a  state  has  always  seemed,  to  the 
ablest  politicians,  the  most  certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions upon  the  occasion  of  Caesar's  death,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
conspirators,  calling  to  mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after 
the  example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal 
oblivion.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  observed  to  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,*  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had 
prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal 
consequences,  and  '  that  the  king  had  not  lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them  to 
that  day ;'  whereas,  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards  'was  the 
occasion,  that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off 
the  mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms  ; 
which  sufiiciently  appears  (says  he)  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders, 
who  are  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age 
ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.' 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasiont  from  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 

*  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Maz.  t  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  234. 
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whose  immoderate  ambttion  induced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the 
most  excessive  cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  persons  in 
power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour,  and  to  disreg'ard  either  the  present 
opinion,  or  the  judgment  which  posterity  will  form  of  their  conduct:  for 
from  the  contempt  of  reputation  the  transition  is  too  common  to  that  of 
Virtue  itself.  They  may  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  their  power,  suppress 
for  some  time  the  public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced  silence  upon  censure  ; 
but  the  more  constraint  they  lay  upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  more 
liberal  will  it  be  after  their  deaths  of  complaints  and  reproaches,  and  the 
more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their  memories.  The  power 
of  the  Tiiirty,  says  he,  was  of  a  very  short  duration,  but  their  infamy 
will  be  immortal ;  their  memory  will  be  held  in  abhorrence  throughout 
all  ages,  whilst  their  names  will  be  recorded  in  history  only  to  render 
them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  detestable.  He  applies  the  same 
reflection  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  who,  after  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece  by  a  wise  and  moderate  conduct,  fell  from  that  glory, 
through  the  severity,  haughtiness,  and  injustice,  with  which  they  treated 
their  allies.  There  is  doubtless  no  reader,  whom  their  abject  and  cruel 
jealousy  in  regard  to  Athens  enslaved  and  humbled,  has  not  prejudiced 
against  them ;  nor  do  we  recognize  in  such  behaviour  the  greatness  of 
mind  and  noble  generosity  of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much  power  have  the 
lust  of  dominion  and  prosperity  over  even  virtuous  men.  Diodorus  con- 
cludes his  reflection  with  a  maxim  very  true,  though  very  little  known  : — 
'  The  greatness  and  majesty  of  princes,'  says  he  (and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority"),  '  can  be  supported  only  by  huma- 
nity and  justice  with  regard  to  their  subjects  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive  government,  which 
never  fails  to  draw  upon  them  the  hatred  of  their  people.' 

SECT.  III.— LYSANDER  ABUSES  HIS  POWER  IN  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  MANNER. 

As  Lysander  had  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated  exploits, 
which  had  raised  the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  so  high  a  pitch  :  so 
had  he  acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  authority  of  which  there  had  been 
no  example  before  in  Sparta  ;  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  presumption  and  vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  He  permitted 
the  Grecian  cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, and  sing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  him.  The  Samians  ordained 
by  a  public  decree,  that  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and 
whicli  bore  the  name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  'the  feasts  of 
Lysander.'  He  had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him,  (who  are  often 
a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  that  vied  with  each  other  in  singing  his  great 
exploits,  for  which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  noble  deeds,  but  it  diminishes  their  lustre  when  either  extravagant 
or  purchased. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  stopped  there,  would  have 
hurt  only  himself,  by  exposing  him  to  envy  and  contempt :  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  it  was,  that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  con- 
junction with  the  incessant  flatteries  of  those  around  him,  he  carried  the 
spirit  of  command  and  authority  to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  observed 
no  longer  any  measures  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing.  The  absolute 
government  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power  were  the  fraits  of  his  friend- 
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ship,  or  of  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  him;  and  only  the  death  of  those 
he  liated,  could  put  an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displeasure,  without  its 
being  possible  to  escape  his  vengeance.  What  Sylla  caused  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved 
upon  Lysander's  ;  that  no  man  had  ever  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to 
his  friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever  they  promoted  his 
designs  ;  nor  was  he  less  cruel  than  revengeful ;  of  which,  what  he  did  at 
Miletus  was  a  sufficient  proof.  Apprehending  that  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  would  escape  him,  he  swore  not  to  do  them  any  hurt.  Those 
unfortunate  persons  gave  credit  to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  ia 
public,  ihan  they  were  put  to  the  sword  with  his  consent  by  the  nobility, 
who  killed  them  all,  though  no  less  than  eight  hundred.  The  number  of 
those  on  the  side  of  the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred  in  the 
other  cities,  is  incredible  ;  for  he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own 
individual  resentments,  but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and 
avarice  of  his  friends,  whom  he  supported  in  gratifying  their  passions 
by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which  the  people  did  not 
suffer  under  the  government  of  Lysander ;  whilst  the  Lacedeemonians, 
who  were  sufficiently  informedof  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no  trouble 
to  correct  it.  It  is  too  common  for  those  in  power  to  be  little  affected 
with  the  vexations  and  oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition 
and  credit,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  complaints  ;  though  autho- 
rity is  principally  confided  to  them  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
who  have  no  other  protectors.  But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by  a 
great  or  powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  have  any  thing  to  hope 
or  fear,  the  same  authority  that  was  slow  and  drowsy,  becomes  imme- 
diately active  and  officious;  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of 
justice  that  actuates  it  :  this  appears  here  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  magistrates.  Pharnabasus,  weary  of  Lysander's  repeated  enor- 
mities, who  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  command, 
having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
received  from  that  general,  the  Ephori  recalled  him.  Lysander  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  The  letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into 
great  consternation-  As  he  principally  feared  the  complaints  and  accu- 
sations of  Pharnabasus,  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  him  from  the  hope  of  softening  him,  and  making  his 
peace.  He  went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  write 
another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
conduct.  But  Lysander,  says  Plutarch,  in  such  an  application  to  Phar- 
nabasus, forgot  the  proverb,*  '  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.'  The  satrap 
promised  all  he  desired,  and  accordingly  wrote  such  a  letter  in  Lysander's 
presence  as  he  had  requested,  but  he  had  prepared  another  to  quite  a 
different  effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both  letters  were  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  he  dexterously  put  that  he  had  written  in  secret  into  the 
place  of  the  other,  without  being  observed,  which  he  sealed  and  gave  him. 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived  at  Sparta,  alighted 
at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  delivered  Pharna- 

*  The  Greek  proverb  is,  '  Cretan  against  Cretan,'  as  the  people  of 
Crete,  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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basus'ii  letter  to  the  Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confusion  and  disorder. 
Some  days  after  he  returned  to  the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori  that  he 
■was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of  the  sa- 
orifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles.  That  pilgrimage 
was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  conceal  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a 
private  person  in  Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying  ;  he,  who 
till  then  had  always  governed.  Accustomed  long  to  commanding  armies, 
and  to  the  flattering  distinctions  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exercised  by 
him  in  Asia,  he  could  not  endure  that  mortifying  equality  which  put  him 
on  a  level  with  the  multitude,  nor  reduce  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  a 
private  life.  Having  obtained  permission,  not  without  great  difficulties, 
be  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that  he  held  all  the  cities 
in  dependence  upon  himself,  by  the  means  of  the  governors  and  magis- 
trates who  had  been  established  by  him,  and  who  were  also  indebted  to 
him  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that  he  was  thereby  efifectnally 
lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  restore 
the  government  of  the  people,  and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and  friends 
from  any  share  in  it.  This  alteration  occasioned  great  tumults  at  first. 
About  the  same  time,  Lysander,  being  apprised  of  the  design  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  to  re-establish  the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
support  the  party  of  the  nobility  at  Athens.  We  have  before  observed, 
Pausanias,  from  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity,  gave  peace 
to  Athens,  and  by  that  means,  says  Plutarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Ly- 
sonder's  ambition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS  ENDEAVOURS  TO  DETHRONE  HIS  BROTHER  ARTA- 
XERXES. — HE  is  KILLED  IN  BATTLE. — FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN 
THOUSAND. 

Antiquity  has  few  events  so  memorable  as  those  I  am  about  to  relate 
in  this  place.  We  see  on  one  side  a  young  prince,  in  other  respects 
abounding  with  excellent  qualities,  but  abandoned  to  his  violent  ambi- 
tion, carrying  war  from  a  distance  against  his  brother  and  sovereign,  and 
going  to  attack  him  almost  in  his  own  palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving 
him  at  once  of  his  crown  and  life ;  we  see  him,  I  say,  fall  dead  in  the 
battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate,  by  so  unhappy  a  fate, 
an  enterprise  equally  glaring  and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
who  follow  him,  destitute  of  all  succour  after  the  loss  of  their  chiefs, 
without  allies,  provisions,  money,  cavalry,  or  archers,  reduced  to  less 
than  ten  thousand  men,  with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and 
valour,  supported  solely  by  the  ardent  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty, 
and  of  returning  to  their  native  countries  ;  these  Greeks,  with  bold  and 
intrepid  resolution,  make  their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  a 
million  of  men,  traverse  five  or  six  hundred  leagues,  notwithstanding 
vast  rivers  and  innumerable  defiles,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their  own  country 
through  a  thousand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all  ob- 
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stacles  In  their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either  concealed 
fraud  or  open  force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and  most  experienced 
military  men,  is  the  boldest  and  best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in 
ancient  history,  and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily  for 
us  it  is  described  with  the  utmost. minuteness  by  an  historian,  who  was 
not  only  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the  soul 
of  this  great  enterprise.  I  shall  only  abridge  his  history,  and  abstract 
its  most  material  circumstances  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  advising  young  per- 
sons who  make  arms  their  profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  translation  extant,  though  so  far  short  of  the  admirable 
beauties  of  the  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  able  master 
than  Xenophon  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here 
what  Homer  says  of  Phoenix  the  governor  of  Achilles,  'That  he  was 
equally  capable  of  forming  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms.'* 
Vlv8<i>f  T€  ^rfnip'  l/tcccu,  irpr}KT7Jpd  re  ipywv.. 

SECT.    I.— CYRUS    RAISES    TROOPS    SECRETLY    AGAINST 
HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES. 

[A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.] — We  have  already  said,  that  young 
Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus  and  Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the  very  time  the  latter 
was  taking  possession  of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown 
and  life  together.  Artaxerxes  was  not  insensible  of  what  he  had  to  fear 
from  a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not 
refuse  pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Parysatis, 
who  doted  upon  this  youngest  son.  He  sent  him  therefore  into  Asia  to 
his  government ;  confiding  to  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy, 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will  of  the  king 
his  father. 

[A.  M.  3601.  Ant.  J.  C.403.] — As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts 
were  solely  intent  upon  revenging  the  aflfront  he  supposed  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him.  He  received  all  that  came 
from  the  court  with  great  favour  and  affability,  to  induce  them  insensibly 
to  quit  the  king's  party  and  adhere  to  him.  He  gained  also  the  hearts  of 
the  barbarians  under  his  government ;  familiarizing  himself  with  them, 
and  mingling  with  the  common  soldiery,  though  without  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  the  general;  and  these  he  formed  by  various  exercises  for 
service  in  war.  He  applied  particularly  to  raise  secretly  in  several 
places,  and  upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom 
he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of  the  barbarians.  Clearchus  re- 
tired to  his  court  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced,  and  valiant  captain. 
At  the  same  time  several  cities  in  the  provinces  under  the  government  of 
Tissaphernes  revolted  from  their  obedience,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Cyrus.  This  incident,  which  was  not  an  effect  of 
chance,  but  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a  war 
between  them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming  against  Tissaphernes, 
assembled  troops  with  less  reserve ;  and  to  amuse  the  court  the  more 

*  Iliad.  1.  V.443. 
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spi^cionsly,  gent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  that  goTernor, 
and  demanded  his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most  submissive  manner.  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  deceived  by  these  appearances,  aud  believed  that  all  Cyrus's 
preparations  were  directed  against  Tissaphernes  alone,  and  continued 
quiet,  from  the  assurance  of  having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself. 

Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  imprudent  security  and 
indolence  of  his  brother,  which  some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his 
goodness  and  humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  whose  name  he  bore. 
For  he  demeaned  himself  with  great  mildness  and  affability  to  such  as 
approached  him;  he  honoured  and  rewardedmagnificently  all  those  whose 
services  had  merited  favour  ;  when  he  passed  sentence  of  punishment,  it 
was  without  either  outrage  or  insult  ;  and  when  he  made  presents,  it  was 
■with  a  gracious  air,  and  such  engaging  manners,  as  infinitely  exalted 
their  value,  and  implied,  that  he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he 
Jiad  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To  all  these  excellent 
qualities,  he  ought  to  have  added  one  no  less  royal,  and  which  would  have 
put  him  upon  his  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  a  brother,  whose  cha- 
racter he  ought  to  have  known  ;  I  mean  a  wise  foresight,  that  penetrates 
the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or  frustrate  whatever 
may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dispersing  re- 
ports and  opinions  amongst  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
intended  change  and  revolt.  They  said  that  the  state  required  a  king  of 
Cyrus's  character ;  a  king  magnificent,  liberal,  who  loved  war,  and 
showered  his  favours  upon  those  that  served  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne  fired 
with  ambition  and  valour,  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 
[A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  C.  401.] — The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on  his 
side,  and  hastened  the  execution  of  his  great  design.  He  was  then  only 
twenty-three  years  old  at  most.  After  the  important  services  he  had  done 
the  Lacedaemonians,  without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the  victories 
that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought  he  might  safely  open 
himself  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted  to  them  the  present  situation  of 
his  aflFairs,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view  ;  convinced  that  such  a  confidence 
could  not  but  incline  them  the  more  in  his  favour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself  in  very  magnificent 
terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his 
brother;  that  he  was  better  versed  in  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Magi,*  and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine  without  being  disordered 
in  his  Senses  ;  a  very  meritorious  quality  amongst  the  barbarians,  but 
not  so  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  writing.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join 
that  of  the  prince  immediately,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  his 
admiral  in  all  things,  but  without  the  least  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  or 
seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  design.  They  thought  that  precau- 
tion necessary  for  their  justification  with  Artaxerxes,  in  case  affairs 
should  happen  to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  afterwards  made,  con- 

•  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongst  the  Persians,  was  meant  the 
science  of  religion  and  government. 
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sisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force 
of  his  army,  and  of  a  hundred  thousand  regular  troops  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  all  the  Peloponne- 
sian  troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who  had  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  their 
leader.  The  Boeotians  were  under  Proxenus  the  Theban,  and  the  Thes- 
salians  under  Menon.  The  barbarians  had  Persian  generals,  of  whom 
the  chief  was  Ariaeus.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under 
Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos 
the  ^^gyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  followed  the  laud  army, 
coasting  along  near  the  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  to  Clearchus  alone  of  all  the  Greeks, 
foreseeing  aright  that  the  length  and  boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not 
fail  of  discouraging  and  dismayng  the  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers.  He 
made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affections  during  the  march,  by 
treating  them  with  kindness  and  humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them, 
and  giving  effectual  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothing.  Proxenus, 
between  whose  family  and  Xenophon's  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted, 
presented  that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus,  who  received  him  very  favour- 
ably, and  gave  him  an  employment  In  his  army  amongst  the  Greeks.  He 
set  out  from  Sardis  at  length,  and  marched  towards  the  upper  provinces 
of  Asia.  The  troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into  what 
countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caused  it  to  be  given  out, 
that  he  was  carrying  his  arms  against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his 
province  by  their  incursions. 

Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too 
great  for  so  insignificant  an  enterprise  as  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out 
post  from  Miletus  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occa- 
sioned great  trouble  at  court.  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  and 
Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  war ;  and  all  per- 
sons in  her  service  and  interest  were  suspected  of  holding  intelligence 
with  Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reigning  queen,  reproached  her  in- 
cessantly in  the  most  violent  terms.  '  Where  is  now,'  said  she  to  her, 
'  that  faith  you  have  so  often  engaged  for  your  son's  behaviour  ?  Where 
those  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  preserve  from  death  that  conspi- 
rator against  his  king  and  brother  1  It  is  your  unhappy  fondness  that 
has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyss  of  misfortunes.'  The 
antipathy  and  hatred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  were  already  very 
great,  and  were  still  more  inflamed  by  such  warm  reproaches.  We  shall 
see  what  the  consequences  were.  Artaxerxes  assembled  a  numerous 
army  to  receive  his  brother. 

Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  long  marches.  What  troubled  him 
most  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  be- 
tween very  high  and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than  one 
carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of  the  country,  was  preparing 
to  dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded,  but 
for  the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the 
fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  tiiat  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of 
troops  might  have  made  good  against  the  greatest  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused  to  advance  any  far- 
ther, rightly  suspecting  that  they  were  marching  against  the  king,  and 
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loudly  exclaiming  that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that 
condition.  Clearchus,  who  commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his 
address  and  ability  to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made 
use  of  authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and  desisted  there- 
fore from  an  open  opposition  to  their  sentiments ;  he  even  affected  to 
enter  into  their  views,  and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and  in- 
fluence. He  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  not  separate  himself  from 
them,  and  advised  them  to  depute  persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his 
own  mouth  against  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him 
voluntarily  if  they  approved  his  measures;  if  not,  that  they  might  de- 
mand his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this  artful  evasion  he  appeased 
the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy,  and  they  chose  him  and  some  other 
officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  of 
every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas  his 
enemy,*  who  was  encamped  at  twelve  days'  march  from  thence  upon  the 
Euphrates.  When  this  answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly 
saw  against  whom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  jproceed,  and 
only  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay.  Cyrus,  instead  of  one 
darickt  a  month  to  each  soldier,  promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the  principal  officers, 
upon  account  of  a  private  quarrel  with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part 
of  their  equipage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  proper  to  send  some  galleys  after  them,  which  might  be  done  with 
great  ease  ;  and  that  when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  made 
an  example,  by  suffering  death  in  sight  of  the  whole  army.  Cyrus,  con- 
vinced that  favour  was  the  most  certain  means  to  obtain  affection,  and 
that  punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in 
extreme  necessity,  declared  p>iblicly  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
said,  that  he  had  detained  any  one  in  his  service  by  force,  and  added,  that 
he  would  send  them  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  left  as 
hostages  in  his  hands. 

An  answer  displaying  so  much  wisdom  and  generosity  had  a  surprising 
effect;  and  made  even  those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined 
to  retire.  This  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There  is  in 
the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  generosity,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know  and  to  put  in  play.  Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastisement 
makes  them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them  to  do  their 
duty  against  their  will.  They  desire  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in 
their  honour,  and  that  the  glory  of  discharging  their  duty  through  choice 
be  left  in  their  power  :  to  show  that  you  believe  men  faithful,  is  often 
the  best  means  to  make  them  so. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared  that  he  was  marching  against  Artaxerxes. 
Upon  which  some  murmuring  was  heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place 
to  the  expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that  prince's 
magnificent  promises  to  the  army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  J  he  was  informed  from  all  parts 
that  the  king  Hid  not  intend  to  come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved 

*  It  is  not  said  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  be  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates. He  marched  with  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  join  the  king's 
army,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle.  t  The  darick  was  worth 
ten  livrcs.  ;  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014.    Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  261 — "itiO. 
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to  wait  in  the  heart  of  Persia  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled  ;  and  that 
to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  to  be  dug  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia, 
a  ditch  of  five  fathoms  broad,  and  three  deep,  extending  the  space  of 
twelve  parasangas,*  or  leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media. 
Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse  a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  had 
reviewed  the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglected  to  dispute  this  pass 
with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  contiuue  his  march  towards  Babylon.  It 
was  Tiribasus  who  made  him  resolve  not  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  before 
an  enemy,  over  whom  he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  troops  as  the  valour  of  his  generals.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
advance  against  the  enemy. 

SECT.  II.— THE  BATTLE  OF  CUNAXA.— CYRUS  IS  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  called  Cunaxa,+  about 
twenty-five  leaguesj  from  Babylon.  The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of 
thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  That  of  the  enemy  in  horse  and  foot  might 
amount  to  about  twelve  hundred  thousand,  under  four  generals,  Tissa- 
phernes,  Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  including  six  thou- 
sand chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the  king  was  present,  aud  never 
quitted  his  person.  But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the  battle.  In  the 
king's  army  were  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  defended  the  pass  at  the 
fosse,  that  there  would  be  no  battle  ;  so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched 
with  great  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in  his  chariot, 
with  few  soldiers  in  their  ranks  before  him,  and  the  rest  marching  with- 
out any  order,  or  having  their  arms  carried  for  them,  a  horseman  came 
in  full  speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching 
in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  confusion  ensued,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  they  should  not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus, 
leaping  from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and  getting  on 
horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders  universally  to  the 
troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks  ;  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh 
themselves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse,  supported 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  light-armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
next  them,  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  officers  to 
Menon,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps.  The  left  wing,  composed  of 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  was  commanded  by 
Ariaeus,  who  had  a  thousand  horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre, 
where  the  chosen  troops  of  the  Persians  and  other  barbarians  were 
posted.    He  had  around  him  six  hundred  horsemen,  armed  at  all  points, 

*  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  It  was 
commonly  thirty  stadia,  which  make  about  a  league  and  a  half  French. 
Some  were  from  twenty  to  sixty  stadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus's  army  I 
suppose  the  parasanga  only  twenty  stadia,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  I 
shall  give  hereafter.  t  Xenoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263—266. 

Diod.  1.  xiv,  p.  253,  96-t.     Plut.  p.  1014—1017.       *  Five  hundred  stadia. 
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as  were  their  horses,  with  frontlets  and  breast-plates.  The  prince'i 
head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the  Persians,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner  ;  the  arms  of  all  his  people  were  red, 
and  those  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus  not  to  charge  iu 
person,  but  to  cover  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions. 
'  What  is  it  you  say  '/'  replied  Cyrus,  '  at  the  time  I  am  endeavouring 
to  make  myself  king,  would  you  have  me  show  myself  unworthy  of  being 
so  ?'  That  wise  and  generous  answer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of 
a  general,  especially  on  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn  when  his 
presence  was  most  necessary,  it  would  have  argued  his  want  of  courage, 
and  intimidated  others.  It  is  necessary  always  however,  preserving  the 
due  distinction  between  the  leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger 
should  be  common,  and  no  one  exempt  from  it ;  lest  the  latter  should  be 
alarmed  by  a  different  conduct.  Courage  in  an  army  depends  upon  ex- 
ample, upon  the  desire  of  being  distinguished,  in  the  fear  of  dishonour,  the 
incapacity  of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  the  equality  of  the 
danger.  If  Cyrus  had  retired,  it  would  have  either  ruined  or  greatly 
weakened  all  these  potent  motives,  by  discouraging  the  oflBcers  as  well 
as  soldiers  of  his  army.  He  thought,  that  being  their  general,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  to 
show  himself  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  va- 
liant men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But  about  three 
of  the  clock  a  great  dust  like  a  white  cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after 
with  a  blackness  that  overspread  the  whole  plain  ;  after  which  was  seen 
the  glittering  of  armour,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissaphernes  commanded 
the  left,  which  consisted  of  cavalry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of 
light-armed  infantry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed  foot,  a  great 
part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood  which  covered  the  soldier  en- 
tirely (these  were  Egyptians).  The  rest  of  the  light-armed  infantry  and 
of  the  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations, 
with  as  much  depth  as  front,  and  in  that  order  composed  square  batta- 
lions. The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main  body  with  the  flower  of 
the  whole  army,  and  had  six  thousand  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded 
by  Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre,  he  was  beyond  the  left 
wing  of  Cyrus's  army,  so  much  did  the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of 
the  enemy  in  extent.  A  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  scythes 
were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  array  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
The  scythes  were  fixed  to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cut 
down,  and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and  experience  of  the 
Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  soon  as  he  had  beaten  the  enemies  in  his 
front,  to  take  care  to  incline  to  his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  king  was  posted;  the  success  of  the  battle  depending  upon  that 
attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  make  his  way  through 
so  great  a  body  of  troops,  replied,  tiiat  he  need  be  in  no  pain,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in  good  order.  Cyrus 
marched  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  though  nearest  to  his  own, 
and  considered  both  of  them  with  great  attention.     Xenophon  perceiving 
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hSm,  spurred  directly  up  to  him,  to  know  whether  he  had  any  further 
orders  to  give.  He  called  out  to  him,  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable, 
and  that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened  through  the 
ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a 
joy  and  serenity  in  his  countenance,  as  inspired  them  with  new  courage, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiarity,  that  excited 
their  zeal  and  affection.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  great  effects 
are  produced  by  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look  of  a  general,  upon  a  day  of 
action  ;  and  with  what  ardour  a  common  man  will  rush  into  danger,  when 
he  believes  himself  not  unknown  to  his  general,  and  thinks  his  valour 
will  oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  and  with- 
out noise  and  confusion.  That  good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely 
surprised  the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tumult 
in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused  cries,  as  Cyrus  had  fore- 
told them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five  hundred  paces,  when 
the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on  slowly  at 
first,  and  with  silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they  set  up 
great  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their  shields  to  frighten  the  horse, 
and  then  moving  all  together,  they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  barbarians 
with  all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their  heels 
and  fled  universally  ;  except  Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a 
small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemj*  routed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  pro 
claimed  king  by  those  around  him.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a 
vain  joy,  nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived,  that  Arta- 
xerxes was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack  him  in  flank,  and  marched  di- 
rectly against  him  with  his  six  hundred  horse.  He  killed  Artagerses, 
who  commanded  the  king's  guard  of  six  thousand  horse,  with  his  own 
baud,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he  cried 
out,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  '  I  see  him,'  and  spurred  against  him, 
followed  only  by  his  principal  officers  ;  for  his  troops  had  quitted  their 
ranks  to  follow  the  runaways,  which  was  an  essential  fault. 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat,*  in  some  measure,  between 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the  two  brothers  were  seen  transported  with 
rage  and  fury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to  plunge  their 
swords  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  their  rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined  him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another,  when 
Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second  wound,  and  was  preparing 
to  give  him  a  third,  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove  his  last.  The  king, 
like  a  lion  wounded  by  the  hunters,  only  the  more  furious  from  the  smart, 
sprung  upwards,  impetuously  pushing  his  horse  against  Cyrus,  who 
running  headlong,  and  without  regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides,  and  received  a 
vround  from  the  king's  javelin,  at  the  instant  all  the  rest  discharged  their 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  2o4. 
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weapons  against  him.  Cyrus  fell  dead :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the 
wound  given  him  by  the  king ;  others  affirm  that  he  was  Icilled  by  a 
Carian  soldier.  Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  asserted,  that 
he  had  given  him  the  mortal  stroke,  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his 
temple,  and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  The  greatest  persons  of  his 
court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed  around 
his  body;  a  certain  proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by  them.  Ariaeus,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  firmest  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his  brother 
to  be  cut  ofif  by  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their 
camp.  Ariaeus  had  not  stopped  there,  but  having  passed  through  it, 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day 
before,  which  was  about  four  li  agues  distant. 

Tissaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by 
the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against  him,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river 
passed  through  the  light-armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to 
give  him  passage,  and  made  their  discharge  upon  him  as  he  passed  with- 
out losing  a  man.  They  were  commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis, 
who  was  esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphernes  kept  on  without  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  because  he  perceived  he  was  too  weak,  and  went 
forward  to  Cyrus's  camp,  where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  plundering 
it ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks 
left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  believed  each  of  them  that  they  had  gained 
the  victory  ;  the  first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pur- 
sued them  ;  and  the  king,  because  he  had  killed  his  brother,  beaten  the 
troops  who  had  opposed  him,  and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was 
soon  cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp,  informed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and 
pursued  it  with  great  vigour  ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  side  learned,  that 
the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's  left,  had  penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon 
this  advice,  the  king  rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  Clearchus,  being  returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  advanced 
to  support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other,  when,  by  a  movement 
made  by  the  king,  he  seemed  to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left, 
who  fearing  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about,  and  halted  with 
the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon 
seeing  that,  the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army 
in  front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks 
saw  him  approach,  they  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advanced 
against  the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  as  at  first,  ran  farther  than 
before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which 
their  horse  halted.  The  king's  standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which 
was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its  wings  displayed. 
The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue  them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled 
precipitately,  and  all  their  troops  broke,  and  were  in  the  utmost  disorder 
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and  confusion.  Clearchus,  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  ordered  Lyeias  the  Syracusan  and  another  to  go  up  it,  and 
observe  what  passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with  an  account  that 
the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  that  their  whole  arnsy  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their  arms  to  rest  them- 
selves, much  surprised,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  any  one  from  him,  ap- 
peared ;  and  imagining,  that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  himself  of  some  important  place  ; 
for  they  were  still  ignorant  of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his 
army.  They  determined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  where  they 
arrived  about  night-fall,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  baggagei 
taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  four  hundred  waggons  laden  with  corn 
and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
army  for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  passed  the 
night  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  refreshment, 
concluding  that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of  valour  and  military 
knowledge  over  the  greatest  numbers  without  them.  The  small  army  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  amoiuit  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men  ; 
but  they  were  seasoned  and  disciplined  troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  accus- 
tomed to  confront  dangers,  sensible  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  long 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means  to  acquire,  and 
perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  war.  On  Artaxerxes'  side  were  reckoned 
nearly  a  million  of  men  :  but  they  were  soldiers  only  in  name,  without 
force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any  sentiment  of  honour.  Hence 
it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued 
amongst  the  epemy  ;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  himself  did  not 
dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but  shamefully  betook  himself  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Clearchus  the  general  of  the  Greeks  very  much, 
and  imputes  to  him  as  an  unpardonable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed 
Cyrus's  order,  who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things  to  fall  upon  that 
body  where  Artaxerxes  commanded  in  person.  This  reproach  seems 
groundless.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  it  was  possible  for  that  cap- 
tain, who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  immedi- 
ately, who,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  array,  lay  beyond  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  enemy's  left,  as  has  been  said  before.  It  seems  that  Cyrus,  de- 
pending as  he  did  with  great  reason  upon  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  and 
desiring  they  should  charge  Artaxerxes  in  his  post,  ought  to  have  placed 
them  in  the  left  wing,  which  answered  directly  to  the  part  where  the 
king  was  ;  that  is,  to  the  main  body,  and  not  in  the  right,  which  was  very 
remote  from  it. 

^  Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having  followed  the  pursuit 
too  warmly  and  too  long.  If,  after  having  put  the  left  wing  which  op- 
posed him  into  disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  placed 
Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  The  six  hundred  horse  of  that  prince's  guard 
committed  the  same  fault,  and  by  pursuing  the  body  of  troops  they  had 
put  to  flight  too  eagerly,  left  their  master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  without  considering,  that  they  were  chosen 
from  the  whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of  his  person,  and  for  no 
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other  purpose  whatsoever.  Too  much  ardour  Is  often  prejudicial  in  a 
battle,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able  {general  to  know  how  to  restrain  and 
direct  it. 

Cyrus  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and  abandoned  himself  too 
much  to  his  blind  passion  for  glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong 
to  attack  his  brother,  he  forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
general  and  a  private  soldier.  He  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself, 
but  as  became  a  prince  ;  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand  ;  as  the  person  who 
was  to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to  execute  them. 

In  these  remarks  I  only  adopt  those  which  have  been  made  by  able 
judges  in  the  art  of  war,  and  would  not  choose  to  advance  my  own  opinion 
upon  points  which  I  am  not  competent  to  decide. 

SECT.  III.— EULOGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Xenophon  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of  Cyrus,*  and  that  not 
merely  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him 
in  his  own  person.  He  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  ajl  that  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  next  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  of 
the  supreme  authority,  and  one  who  had  the  most  noble,  and  most  truly 
royal  soul.  From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every 
exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow, 
throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chase,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
once  by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him.  Those  advan- 
tages were  enhanced  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of  his  air,  an  engaging  as- 
pect, and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature,  that  conduce  to   recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces, +  his  chief  care  was  to  make  the  people  sensible  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not  only  with 
regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises  ;  a  quality 
very  rare  amongst  princes  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people's  happiness. 
Not  only  the  places  under  his  authority,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  re- 
posed an  entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  desired  to  return  it  two- 
fold, and  wished  that  he  might  live  no  longer  (as  he  said  himself),  than 
whilst  he  surpassed  his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  vengeance. 
(It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him  to  have  overcome  the  latter 
by  the  force  of  favour  and  benevolence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  a  prince, 
whom  people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose  sake  they  were 
more  ready  to  hazard  their  possessions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his  study  was  to  make  his 
greatness  appear  only  where  it  was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  other  sentiments,  but  those  which  flow  from  gratitude  and  af- 
fection. He  was  careful  to  seize  every  occasion  of  doing  good,  to  confer 
his  favours  with  judgment  and  in  season,  and  to  show  that  he  thought 
himself  rich,  powerful  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others  sensible  of  his 
being  so  by  his  benevolence  and  liberality.  But  he  took  car-'  not  to 
exhaust  the  means  by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  not  lavish,  but 
distribute  his   favours.     He  chose  rather  to  make  his  liberalities  the 

•  De  Exped.  Cyr.  I.  i.  p.  263,  267.    +  Great  Phrygia  &  Cappadocia. 
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rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  donations,  and  that  they  should  be  sub- 
servient in  promoting-  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  the  soft  and  abject 
sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his  favours  upon  valiant 
men,  and  governments  and  rewards  were  bestowed  only  on  those  who  liad 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never  granted  any  favour 
or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or  faction,  but  to  merit  alone  ;  upon  which 
depends  not  only  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments.  By  that 
means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and  rendered  vice  contemptible. 
The  provinces,  animated  with  a  noble  emulation,  furnished  him  in  a  very 
short  time  with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  subjects  of  every 
kind  ;  who  under  a  different  government  would  have  remained  unknown, 
obscure,  and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  confer  an  obligation  with  a  belter 
grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  those  who  could  serve  him  with  more  en- 
gaging behaviour.  As  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  he  thought  justice 
and  gratitude  required  that  he  should  render  his  adherents  all  the  services 
in  his  power.  All  the  presents  made  him,  whether  of  splendid  arms,  or 
rich  apparel,  he  distributed  among  his  friends,  according  to  their  several 
tastes  or  occasions,  and  used  to  say,  that  the  brightest  ornament,  and 
most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  consisted  in  adorning  and  enriching  those 
who  served  him  well.  In  fact,  says  Xenophon,  to  do  good  to  one's 
friends,  and  to  excel  them  in  liberality,  does  not  seem  so  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  so  high  a  fortune  ;  but  to  traascend  them  in  goodness  of  heart 
and  sentiments  of  friendship  and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in 
conferring  than  receiving  obligations  ;  this  is  what  I  find  in  Cyrus 
truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  first  of  these  advan- 
tages he  derives  from  his  rank;  the  other  from  himself  and  his  intrinsic 
merit. 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities,  he  acquired  the  universal  esteem  and 
affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what 
Xenophon  here  says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  service  of  Cyrus  for 
the  king's  ;  whereas  great  numbers  went  over  every  daj'  to  him  from  the 
king's  party  after  the  war  was  declared,  and  even  of  sjch  as  had  most 
credit  at  the  court;  because  they  were  all  convinced,  that  Cyrus  knew 
best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward  their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  was  endowed  with  great  virtues 
and  a  superior  merit ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his 
character,  has  described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and  such  as 
are  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  of  him,  without  saying  the  least 
word  of  his  defects,  and  especially  of  that  immoderate  ambition,  which 
was  the  soul  of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put  arms  into  his 
hands  against  his  elder  brother  and  king.  It  is  allowable  in  an  histo- 
rian, whose  chief  duty  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  colours 
to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature,  without  intimating 
the  least  dislike  or  reprobation  of  it;  but  with  the  Pagans,  ambition 
was  so  far  from  being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for  a 
virtue. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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SECT.  IV.— THE  KING  WISHES  TO  COMPEL  THE  GREEKS 
TO  DELIVER  UP  THEIR  ARMS.— THEY  RESOLVE  TO  DIE 
RATHER  THAN  SURRENDER  THEMSELVES.— A  TREATY 
IS  MADE  WITH  THEM. 

The  Greeks  having  learned,*  the  day  after  the  battle,  that  Cyrus  was 
dead,  sent  deputies  to  Ariseus,  the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  had 
retired  with  his  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched  the 
day  before  the  action,  to  offer  him,  as  victors,  the  crown  of  Persia  in  the 
room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  same  time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arras  from 
the  king,  to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arras  ;  to  whom  they  an- 
swered with  a  haughty  air,  that  such  messages  were  not  to  be  sent  to 
conquerors  ;  that  if  the  king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and 
take  them  ;  but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them  ; 
that  if  he  would  receive  them  into  the  number  of  their  allies,  they  would 
serve  him  with  fidelity  and  valour ;  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know,  they  had  wherewithal  to  defend 
themselves,  and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and  liberty  together. 
The  heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  conti- 
nued in  the  place  where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspension 
of  arms,  but  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treated  as 
enemies.  The  Greeks  agreed,  but  were  asked  by  the  heralds  what  answer 
they  should  take  back.  •  Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in  marching.' 
replied  Clearchus,  without  explaining  himself  further  ;  in  order  to  keep 
the  king  always  in  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

The  answer  of  Ariaeus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was,  that  there  were 
many  Persians  more  considerable  than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him 
upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day  to  return 
into  Ionia;  that,  if  they  would  march  thither  with  him,  they  might  join 
him  in  the  night.  Clearchus,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to 
depart.  He  commanded  from  henceforth,  as  being  the  sole  person  of 
sufficient  capacity  ;  for  he  had  not  been  actually  elected  general  in  chief. 

When  the  night  came,  Miltocythes  the  Thracian,  who  commanded  forty 
horse,  and  about  three  hundred  foot  of  his  own  country,  went  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  king  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  their 
march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the 
camp  of  Ariffius.  After  they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers 
went  to  wait  on  him  in  his  tent,  where  they  swore  alliance  with  him  ;  and 
the  barbarian  engaged  to  conduct  the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a  bull ;  the 
Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and  the  barbarians  the  points  of  their  jave- 
lins, in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Ariseus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the  same  route  they  had 
come,  because,  as  they  had  found  nothing  for  their  subsistence  during  the 
last  seventeen  days  of  their  march,  they  must  have  suffered  much  more, 
hid  they  taken  the  same  way  back  again.  He  therefore  took  another  ; 
exhorting  them  only  to  make  long  marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the 
king's  pursuit ;  but  this,  however,  they  could  not  effect.  Towards  the 
evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from  some  villages  where  they  proposed 
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to  halt,  the  scouts  came  in  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several  equi- 
pages and  convoys,  which  made  it  reasonable  to  judge  that  the  enemy 
were  not  far  off.  Upon  wliich  they  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  their 
coming  up ;  and  the  next  day,  before  sun-rising,  drew  up  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance  terrified  the 
king,  wlio  sent  i^eralds,  iiot  to  demand,  as  before,  the  surrender  of  their 
arms,  hut  to  propose  peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  informed 
of  their  arrival,  whilst  he  was  busy  in  drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders 
to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear 
them.  He  assumed  purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur,  to 
denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  fine  appearance 
and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  When  he  advanced  with  the  most 
gallant  of  his  officers,  expressly  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  had  heard 
•what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  made  answer,  that  they  must  begin 
with  giving  battle,  because  the  army,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  had 
no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds  having  carried  back  this  answer  to  their 
master,  returned  shortly  after  ;  which  showed,  that  the  king,  or  whoever 
spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  distant.  They  said,  they  had  orders  to 
conduct  them  to  villages,  where  they  Would  find  provisions  in  abundance, 
and  conducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which,  Tissaphernes  arrived 
from  the  king,  with  the  queen's  brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees^ 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  After  having  sa- 
luted the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive  him,  he  told  them  by  his 
interpreter,  that  being  a  neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged 
in  dangers,  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  themselves,  be 
had  used  his  good  offices  with  the  king,  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct 
them  into  their  own  country  ;  being  convinced,  that  neither  themselves, 
nor  their  cities,  would  ever  be  unmindful  of  that  favour  ;  that  the  king 
without  having  declared  himself  positively  upon  that  head,  had  com- 
manded him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for  what  cause  they  had  taken 
arms  against  him  ;  and  he  advised  them  to  make  the  king  such  an  answer, 
as  might  not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  him  to  do  them  service. 
'  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,'  replied  Clearchus,  '  that  we  did  not  enlist 
ourselves  to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  march  against  him.  Cyrus, 
concealing  his  true  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought  us  almost 
hither  without  explaining  himself,  the  better  to  surprise  you.  And  when 
we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon 
him,  after  the  favours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  is  dead,  we 
are  released  from  our  engagement,  and  neither  desire  to  contest  the 
crown  with  Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country,  nor  to  give  him  the 
least  disquiet,  provided  he  does  not  oppose  our  return.  However,  if  we 
are  attacked,  we  shall  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make 
a  good  defence  ;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  towards  those  who  render 
us  any  service.'  Tissaphernes  replied,  that  he  would  let  the  king  know 
■what  they  said,  and  return  with  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next 
day  gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety  :  he  however  arrived  on  the  third, 
and  told  them,  that  after  much  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the 
king's  pardon  for  them  ;  for,  that  it  had  been  represe:  '  d  to  the  king, 
that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  people  to  return  with  impunity  into  their 
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country,  who  had  been  so  insolent  as  to  come  thither  to  make  war  upon 
him.  '  In  fine,'  said  he,  '  you  may  now  assure  yourselves  of  not  finding 
any  obstacle  to  your  return,  and  of  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or 
sufi'ered  to  buy  them  ;  and  you  shall  swear  on  your  part,  that  you  will 
pass  without  committing  any  disorders  in  your  march,  and  that  you  will 
take  only  what  is  necessary  ;  provided  you  are  not  furnished  with  it.' 
These  conditions  were  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes  and  the 
queen's  brother  gave  their  hands  to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  token  of 
amity.  After  which  Tissaphernes  withdrew  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
promising  to  return  shortly  in  order  to  go  back  with  them  into  his 
government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days,  continuing  encamped 
near  Ariaeus,  who  received  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers,  and  other 
relations,  as  did  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the  different 
party  ;  who  assured  them  from  the  king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ; 
so  that  the  friendship  of  Ariaeus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every 
day  more  and  more.  This  change  gave  them  some  uneasiness.  Several 
of  the  officers  went  to  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them, 
*  What  do  we  here  any  longer  ?  Are  we  not  sensible,  that  the  king  desires 
to  see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example?  Per- 
haps he  keeps  us  waiting  here  till  he  reassembles  his  dispersed  troops, 
or  sends  to  seize  the  passes  in  our  way  ;  for  he  will  never  suff"er  us  to 
return  into  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and  his  shame.'  Clearchus 
made  answer  to  this  discourse,  that  to  depart  without  consulting  the  king, 
was  to  break  with  him,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty  ;  that 
they  should  remain  without  a  conductor  in  a  strange  country,  where 
nobody  would  supply  them  with  provisions  ;  that  Ariaeus  would  abandon 
them;  and  that  even  their  friends  would  become  their  enemies;  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  there  might  be  other  rivers  to  pass,  but  that,  were  the 
Euphrates  the  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the  passage 
ever  so  little  disputed.  That  if  it  were  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle, 
they  should  find  themselves  without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had 
a  very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  horse  ;  so  that  if  they  gained  the 
victory,  they  could  make  no  great  advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  over- 
come, they  were  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.  '  Besides,  why  should 
the  king,  who  has  so  many  other  means  to  destroy  us,  engage  his  word 
only  to  violate  it,  and  thereby  render  himself  execrable  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  men?' 

Tissaphernes,  however,  arrived  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  return  into 
his  government,  and  they  set  forward  all  together  under  the  conduct  of 
that  satrap,  who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Ariaeus  with  his  troops 
encamped  with  the  barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  separately  at  some  dis- 
tance, which  kept  up  a  continual  distrust  amongst  them.  Besides  which, 
tliere  happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage,  that  augmented 
their  aversion  for  each  other.  After  three  days'  march,  they  arrived  at 
the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  twenty  broad,  and 
twenty  leagues*  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of 
its  extremities.     When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched  eight  leagues 

*  Twenty  parasangas. 
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in  two  tiays,  and  came  to  the  rirer  Tigris,  after  haf inij  crossed  two  of 
its  canals,  cut  expressly  for  watering  tlie  country.  They  tht-n  passed 
the  Tigris*  upon  a  bridge  of  twenly-seven  boais  near  Sitace,  a  very 
great  and  populous  city.  After  four  days'  inarch,  they  arrived  at  another 
city,  very  opulent  also,  called  Opis.  They  found  there  a  bastard  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops,  whicii  he  was 
bringing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid.  lie  admired  the  fine  order 
of  the  Greeks.  From  thence,  having  passed  the  deserts  of  Media,  they 
came  after  a  march  of  six  days  to  a  place  called  the  lan<ls  of  Purysatis  ; 
the  revenues  of  which  appertained  to  that  princess.  Tissaphernes,  to 
insult  the  memory  of  her  son  Cyrus,  so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  up 
the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their  march 
through  the  desert  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  on  their  left, 
they  arrived  at  Ca;nie,  a  very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the 
river  Rabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  between  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  Clearrlius  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation once  fur  all  with  Tissaphernes.  He  began  with  observing  upon 
the  sacred  and  inviolal)le  nature  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  them. 
'Can  a  man,'  said  he,  'conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of 
living  at  ease.  How  would  he  shun  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  are  the 
witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape  their  vengeance,  whose  power  is  uni- 
versal ?'  He  added  aflerwanls  many  things  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  by  their  own  interest  to  contintie  faithful  to  him,  and  that, 
by  renouncing  his  alliance,  they  must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  onlv 
all  religion,  hut  reason  and  common  sense.  Tissaphernes  seemed  to  relish 
this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  per- 
fect sincerity  ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  persons  had  done 
him  bad  offices  with  him.  '  If  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,'  said 
he,  '  I  will  show  you  those  who  have  wronged  you  by  their  representa- 
tions.' He  kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for  him 
than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly,  to  go  with  the 
several  commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menoa 
in  particular,  whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with  the 
satrap  in  the  presence  of  Ariceus  ;  besides  which,  they  had  already  dif- 
fered several  times  with  each  other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per that  all  tlie  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  professions  of  a 
barbarian.  But  Clearchus  continued  to  insist  upon  his  proposal,  till  it 
was  agreed  that  the  four  other  conmianJers,  with  twenty  captains,  and 
about  two  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  buying  provisions  in  the 
Persian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market,  should  be  sent  along  with  him. 
When  they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  commanders,  Clear- 
chus, Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  suffered  to  enter,  but 
the  captains  remained  without  at  the  door.     Immediately,  on  a  certain 

*  The  march  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  from  the  day 
after  the  battle  till  the  passing  of  the  Tigris,  abounds  in  the  text  of 
Xenophon  with  very  great  obscurities,  to  explain  which  fully,  would 
require  a  long  dissertation.  My  plan  does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into 
such  discussions,  which  I  must  therefore  refer  to  those  who  are  more 
able  than  mvself. 
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signal  before  agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized,  and  the  others  put  to 
the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  afterwards  scoured  the  country,  and 
killed  all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus, 
with  the  other  generals,  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  ordered  their  heads  to 
be  struck  off.  Xenophon  describes  with  sufficient  extent  the  characters 
of  those  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  capacity  for  forming 
great  enterprises.  His  courage  was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence  ; 
and  he  retained  all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He  loved  the  troops,  and  let  them  want 
for  nothing.  He  knew  how  to  make  them  obey  him  ;  but  out  of  fear. 
His  mien  was  awful  and  severe  ;  his  language  rough  ;  his  punishments 
instant  and  rigorous  :  he  gave  way  sometimes  to  passion,  but  presently 
came  to  himself,  and  always  chastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army  without  severe  discipline  ; 
and  from  him  came  the  saying,  that  a  soldier  ought  to  fear  his  general 
more  than  the  enemy.  The  troops  esteemed  his  valour,  and  did  justice 
to  his  merit ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  temper,  and  did  not  love  to 
serve  under  him.  In  a  word,  says  Xenophon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as 
scholars  do  a  severe  pedagogue.  We  may  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that 
by  an  excess  of  severity  he  made,  what  had  otherwise  been  well  done 
by  him,  unamiable.  '  Cupidine  sereritatis  in  his  etiam,  quserite  faceret, 
acerbus.'* 

Proxenus  was  of  Boeotia.  From  his  infancy  he  aspired  at  great  things, 
and  was  industrious  to  make  himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means 
for  the  attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Gorgias  the 
Leontine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high 
price.  When  he  found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing 
good  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served  by  them,  he  entered  into 
Cyrus's  service  with  the  view  of  advancing  himself.  He  did  not  want 
ambition,  but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue.  He 
would  have  been  a  perfect  captain,  had  he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave 
and  disciplined  men,  and  had  it  been  only  necessary  to  make  himself 
beloved.  He  was  more  apprehensive  of  being  upon  bad  terms  with  his 
soldiers,  than  his  soldiers  with  him.  He  thought  it  sufficient  for  a  com- 
mander to  praise  good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones  ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy  ;  but  those  of  a  different  character 
abused  his  easiness.     He  died  at  thirty  years  of  age. 

Could  the  two  great  persons,  whose  portrait  we  have  here  drawn  after 
Xenophon,  have  been  moulded  into  one,  something  perfect  might  have 
been  made  of  them  ;  by  retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining 
only  their  virtues  ;  but  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  same  man,  as  Tacitus 
says  of  Agricola,  behaves,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  with  gentleness  and  sometimes  with  severity, 
without  lessening  his  authority  by  the  former,  or  the  people's  affection 
by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaricious  and  ambitious,  but  ambitious  only 
to  satiate  his  avarice,  pursuing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre 
of  money.     He  courted  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  of  persons  in 

*  Tacit.  Anual.  c.  Ixxv. 
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authority,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  commit  injustice  and 
oppressioD  with  iinpunity.  To  obtain  his  ends,  falsehood,  fraud,  perjury, 
cost  him  nothing;  wliilst  sincerity  and  integrity  of  heart,  were  in  his 
opinion  merely  weakness  and  stupidity.  He  loved  nobody ;  and  if  he 
professed  friendship,  it  was  only  to  deceive.  As  others  make  their  glory 
consist  ii]  religion,  probity,  and  honour,  he  valued  himself  upon  injustice, 
deceit,  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  great  by  false  reports, 
whispering,  and  calumny  ;  and  that  of  the  soldiery  by  silence  and  impu- 
nity. In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  terrible  by  the  mischief 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined  he  favoured  those  to  whom  he 
did  none. 

I  had  thoughts  of  retrenching  these  characters,  which  interrupt  the 
thread  of  the  history.  But  as  men,  in  all  times,  are  the  same,  I  thought 
retaining  them  would  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

SECT,  v.— RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,*  and  the  officers  who 
attended  them  massacred,  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation. 
They  were  five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded  with 
great  rivers  and  hostile  nations,  without  a  guide  or  any  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. In  this  state  of  general  dejection,  they  could  not  think  of  taking 
either  nourisliment  or  repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon,  a 
young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and  capacity  superior  to  his  years,  went 
to  some  of  the  officers,  and  represented  to  them,  that  they  had  no  time  to 
lose  ;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  bad  designs  of 
the  enemy  ;  that,  however  small  their  number,  they  would  render  them- 
selves formidable,  if  they  behaved  with  boldness  and  resolution;  that 
valour,  and  not  multitude  determines  the  success  of  arms  ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  above  all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately ;  be- 
cause an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  A 
council  was  immediately  held,  at  which  a  hundred  officers  were  present, 
and  Xenophon  being  desired  to  speak,  enforced  the  reasons  at  large, 
which  he  had  at  first  but  lightly  touclied  upon  ;  and  by  his  advice  com- 
manders were  appointed.  These  were  Timasion  in  the  room  ofClear- 
chus,  Xanlhicles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philtsius  for  Menon, 
and  Xenophon  for  Proxenus. 

Before  the  break  of  day  they  assembled  the  army.  The  generals  made 
speeches  to  animate  the  troops,  and  Xenophon  among  the  rest.  '  Fellow- 
soldiers,'  said  he,  'the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery,  and 
the  being  abandoned  by  our  friends,  is  very  deplorable  ;  but  we  must  not 
sink  under  our  misfortunes  ;  and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose 
rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who 
would  inflict  upon  us  the  jrreatest  miseries.  L?t  us  call  to  mind  the 
glorious  battles  of  Platceae,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  so  many  others, 
wherein  our  ancestors,  though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought  and 
defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Persiauj,  and  thereby  rendered 
the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ever  formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible 
valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of  acknowledging  no  masters  upon 
earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  is  consistent  with  liberty. 

♦  Xtnoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  iii.  &  iv. 
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Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of  the  enemy's  per- 
fidy, will  be  favourable  to  us  ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  violation 
of  treaties,  and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and  exalting  the 
low,  they  will  also  follow  us  to  battle  and  combat  for  us.  For  the  rest, 
fellow-soldiers,  as  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  victory,  which  must  be  our 
sole  resource,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  costs  to 
attain  it ;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  in  order  to  make 
a  more  expeditious  and  less  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  the  useless  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  march.'  All  the  soldiers  that  moment  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  signify  their  approbation  and  consent  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages  ;  each 
of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little, 
and  destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult  or  violence,  if  their 
return  was  not  opposed ;  but  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage 
sword  in  hand  through  the  enemy.  They  therefore  began  their  march  in 
the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre. 
Chirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian  had  the  vanguard  ;  two  of  the  oldest 
captains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted 
in  the  rear  as  the  youngest  officers.  The  first  day  was  distressing  ;  be- 
cause, having  neither  horse  nor  slingers,  they  were  extremely  harassed 
by  a  detachment  sent  against  them  :  but  they  provided  against  that  incon- 
venience by  following  Xenophon's  advice.  They  chose  two  hundred 
men  out  of  the  Rhodians  among  the  troops,  whom  they  armed  with  slings, 
and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could  throw 
as  far  again  as  the  Persians,  because  they  discharged  balls  of  lead,  and 
the  others  made  use  only  of  large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron 
of  fifty  men  upon  the  horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By  the  means  of  this  supply  a  second 
detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 

After  some  days  march,  Tissaphernes  appeared  with  all  his  forces. 
He  contented  himself  at  first  with  harassing  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on 
continually.  The  latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow 
square  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  unevenness  of  ground,  hedges, 
and  other  obstacles,  which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  chansred  their 
order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they 
had  in  the  space  between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six 
hundred  chosen  men,  whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  sub- 
divided by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  their  motions,  according  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  When  the  columns  came  close  to  each  other,  they 
either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on  both  sides  to 
avoid  disorder ;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell  into  the  void  space  in 
the  rear  between  the  two  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they 
immediately  ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks  stood  several 
charges,  but  they  were  neither  considerable,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would  not  admit  them 
to  pass  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  because  there  was  no  other  way  ;  and  the  prisoners  reported, 
that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia,  where  they  might  pass  the 
Tigris,  at  its  source,  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from 
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it.  To  jjaln  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  conld  seize  them.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  break  of  day  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 
Chirisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  troops 
armed  with  missive  weapons,  besides  his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon 
in  the  rt«ir,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the  heights,  from  M-hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  danger  and 
difficulty. 

The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  thebeastsof  burden  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  all  the  slaves  lately  taken  ;  because  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  retard  their  march  too  much  in  the  great  defiles  they  had  to  pass  ; 
besides  which,  it  required  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  support 
them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were  useless  in  fight. 
That  regulation  was  executed  without  delay,  and  they  continued  their 
march,  sometimes  fighting  and  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the 
mountains,  which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly, 
and  occasioned  some  loss  ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where 
they  found  provisions  in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days,  to  recover  the 
severe  fatigues  the  army  had  undergone,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
they  had  suffered  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

But  they  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river  two  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  called  Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  de- 
fend themselves  both  against  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  in  the  rear, 
and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of  the  country,  who  lined  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the 
water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  unable  to  resist. 
By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some 
soldiers  had  seen  the  people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance 
of  address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
them.     The  army  however  passed  the  river  at  length  without  much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption  ;  passed  the  source  of 
the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western  Ar- 
menia ;  which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  who  liad  the  honour  to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback*  when  at 
the  court:  he  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  st.ffer  the  soldiers  to 
take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition  that  they  should  commit  no  ravages 
in  their  march  !  which  proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  side. 
Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  army. 
There  fell  a  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  incon- 
venience ;  and  they  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  designed  to 
attack  the  Greeks,  in  their  passage  over  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through 
which  they  must  necessarily  march.     They  prevented  him  by  seizing 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  '  he  held  the  king's  stir- 
rup when  he  got  on  horseback,'  without  considering  that  the  ancients 
used  none. 
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Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of  the  enemy's  per- 
fidy, will  be  favourable  to  us  ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  violation 
of  treaties,  and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and  exalting  the 
low,  they  will  also  follow  us  to  battle  and  combat  for  us.  For  the  rest, 
fellow-soldiers,  as  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  victory,  which  must  be  our 
sole  resource,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  costs  to 
attain  it ;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  in  order  to  make 
a  more  expeditious  and  less  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  the  useless  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  march.'  All  the  soldiers  that  moment  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  signify  their  approbation  and  consent  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages  ;  each 
of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little, 
and  destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult  or  violence,  if  their 
return  was  not  opposed ;  but  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage 
sword  in  hand  through  the  enemy.  They  therefore  began  their  march  in 
the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre. 
Chirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian  had  the  vanguard  ;  two  of  the  oldest 
captains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted 
in  the  rear  as  the  youngest  officers.  The  first  day  was  distressing  ;  be- 
cause, having  neither  horse  nor  slingers,  they  were  extremely  harassed 
by  a  detachment  sent  against  them  :  but  they  provided  against  that  incon- 
Tenience  by  following  Xenophon's  advice.  They  chose  two  hundred 
men  out  of  the  Rhodians  among  the  troops,  whom  they  armed  with  slings, 
and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could  throw 
as  far  again  as  the  Persians,  because  they  discharged  balls  of  lead,  and 
the  others  made  use  only  of  large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron 
of  fifty  men  upon  the  horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By  the  means  of  this  supply  a  second 
detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 

After  some  days  march,  Tissaphernes  appeared  with  all  his  forces. 
He  contented  himself  at  first  with  harassing  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on 
continually.  The  latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow 
square  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  unevenness  of  ground,  hedges, 
and  other  obstacles,  which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their 
order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they 
had  in  tlie  space  between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six 
hundred  chosen  men,  whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  sub- 
divided by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  their  motions,  according  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  When  the  columns  came  close  to  each  other,  they 
either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  ofi"upon  the  flanks  on  both  sides  to 
avoid  disorder ;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell  into  the  void  space  in 
the  rear  between  the  two  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they 
immediately  ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks  stood  several 
charges,  but  they  were  neither  considerable,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would  not  admit  them 
to  pass  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  because  there  was  no  other  way  ;  and  the  prisoners  reported, 
that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia,  where  they  might  pass  the 
Tigris,  at  its  source,  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from 
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it.  To  gain  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  conld  seize  them,  It  was 
thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  break  of  day  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 
Chirisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  troops 
armed  with  missive  weapons,  besides  his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon 
in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  danger  and 
difficulty. 

The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  thebeastsof  burden  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  all  the  slaves  lately  taken  ;  because  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  retard  tiieir  march  too  much  in  the  great  defiles  they  had  to  pass  ; 
besides  which,  it  required  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  support 
them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were  useless  in  fight. 
That  regulation  was  executed  without  delay,  and  they  continued  their 
march,  sometimes  fighting  and  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the 
mountains,  which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly, 
and  occasioned  some  loss  ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where 
they  found  provisions  in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days,  to  recover  the 
severe  fatigues  the  army  had  undergone,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
they  had  suffered  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

But  they  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river  two  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  called  Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  de- 
fend themselves  both  against  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  in  the  rear, 
and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of  the  country,  who  lii>ed  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the 
water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  unable  to  resist. 
By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some 
soldiers  had  seen  the  people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance 
of  address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
them.     The  army  however  passed  the  river  at  length  without  ranch  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption  ;  passed  the  source  of 
the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western  Ar- 
menia ;  which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  who  had  the  honour  to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback*  when  at 
the  court:  he  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  scffer  the  soldiers  to 
take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition  that  they  should  commit  no  ravages 
in  their  march  !  which  proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  side. 
Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  army. 
There  fell  a  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  incon- 
venience;  and  they  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  designed  to 
attack  the  Greeks,  in  their  passage  over  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through 
which  they  must  necessarily  march.     They  prevented  him  by  seizing 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  '  he  held  the  king's  stir- 
rup when  he  got  on  horseback,'  without  considering  that  the  ancients 
used  none. 
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SECT.  VI— XENOPHON  REPASSES  THE  SEA  WITH  HIS 
TROOPS,  ADVANCES  TO  PERGAMUS,  AND  JOINS  THIM- 
BRON,  GENERAL  OF  THE  LACEDiEMONIANS. 

After  having-  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several  divinities,  and  celebrated 
the  games,  they  deliberated  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea,  and  for  that  purpose 
Chirisophus  offered  to  go  to  Anaxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was 
his  friend,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He  set  out 
directly,  and  Xenophon  regulated  the  order  it  was  necessary  to  observe, 
and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions, 
and  forage.  He  believed  it  also  proper  to  make  sure  of  some  vessels, 
besides  those  that  were  expected,  and  made  some  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  provisions 
began  to  be  wanting,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  land  ;  because  there 
was  not  a  suflBcient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole  army ;  and 
those  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon  had  procured,  were  allotted  to 
carry  the  women,  the  old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage. 
The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at  Cerasus,*  where  there 
was  a  general  review  of  the  troops,  who  were  found  to  amount  to  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  out  of  about  ten  tliousand ;  the  rest  having 
died  in  the  retreat  of  their  wounds,  fatigues,  or  diseases. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  Greeks  continued  in  these  parts,  several  dis- 
putes arose,  as  well  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  with  some  of 
the  oflBcers  who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon's  authority,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  army.  But  his  prudence  and  moderation  put 
a  stop  to  those  disorders  ;  having  made  the  soldiers  sensible,  that  their 
safety  depended  upon  preserving  union  and  a  good  understanding  amongst 
themselves,  and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not  very  remote  from  it. 
They  there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  going  by  land,  from  the  defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and 
offered  to  supply  the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best  expedient, 
and  the  army  embarked  accordingly.  They  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chirisophus 
repaired  thither  with  galleys,  but  without  money,  though  the  troops 
expected  to  receive  some.  He  assured  them  that  the  army  should  be 
paid,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine  sea  ;  and  that  their  retreat 
was  universally  celebrated,  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to  Greece,  desired  to 
make  some  booty  before  they  arrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved 
to  nominate  a  general  with  full  authority,  whereas,  till  then,  all  affairs 
were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by  the  plurality  of  voices.  They 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Xenophon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept 
that  office.     He  was  not  insensi ble  to  the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief ; 

*  This  city  of  Cerasus  became  famous  for  the  cherry-trees,  which  Lu- 
cullus  first  brought  iuto  Italy,  and  which  from  thence  have  been  dispersed 
all  over  the  western  world. 
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but  he  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  desired  time  to  consider.  After 
having  expressed  his  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  offer  so  much  to  his 
honour,  he  represented  that,  to  avoid  jealousy  and  division,  the  success 
©f  affairs,  and  the  interest  of  the  army,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should 
choose  a  Lacedaemonian  for  their  general,  as  the  Spartan  state  at  that 
time  was  actually  mistress  of  Greece,  and  in  consideration  of  that  choice, 
would  be  better  disposed  to  support  them.  This  reason  was  not  relished, 
and  they  objected  that  they  were  far  from  intending  to  depend  servilely 
upon  Sparta,  or  to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  pleasure 
or  dislike  of  that  state  ;  and  pressed  hira  again  to  accept  the  command. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  explain  himself  plainly,  and  without  evasion  ; 
and  declared,  that  having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice  upon  the  offer 
they  made  him,  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  evident  signs,  from 
whence  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  the  impression  which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made 
Hpon  the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious;  and  who  besides 
are  commonly  little  affected  with  the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great 
ardour  abated  immediately,  and  without  making  any  reply,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  Chirisophus,  though  a  Lacedaemonian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Discord,  as  Xenophon  had 
foreseen,  arose  amongst  the  troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general 
prevented  their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
This  disturbance  was  principally  excited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
composed  one  half  of  the  army,  and  could  not  see  Xenoplion,  an  Athenian, 
in  authority,  without  pain.  Different  measures  were  proposed  ;  but  no- 
thing being  concluded,  the  troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  Achaians,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians,  were  the  principal, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  heavy-armed  foot,  with  Lycon 
and  Callimachus  for  their  generals.  Chirisophus  commanded  another 
party  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  besides  seven  hundred  light-armed 
infantry.  Xenophon  had  the  third,  almost  the  same  in  number,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  light-armed  soldiers,  with  about  forty  horse,  which 
were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  first  having  obtained  ships  from 
the  people  of  Heraclea,*  to  whom  they  had  sent  to  demand  them,  set  out 
before  the  rest  to  make  some  booty,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  port  of 
Calpe.  Chirisophus,  who  was  sick,  marched  by  land  ;  but  without  quit- 
ting the  coast.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders 
had  involved  them  in  several  difficulties,  not  without  loss,  from  whence 
the  address  of  Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being  all 
re-united  again,  after  various  success,  they  arrived  by  land  at  Chryso- 
polis  of  Chalcedon,  facing  Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days 
after,  having  passed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two 
continents.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and  power- 
ful city,  to  revenge  a  fraud  and  injury  which  had  been  done  them,  and 
from  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  once  for  all,  when  Xenophon  made 
all  possible  haste  thither.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  their  revenge,  but 
he  made  them  sensible  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  it. 

*  A  city  of  Ponius. 
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'After  your  plundering  this  city,  and  destroying  the  Lacedsefnonians 
established  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of  their  republic, 
and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens,  ray  country,  that  had  four  hundred  gal- 
leys at  sea  and  in  the  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against  them,  great 
sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  of  which  this  was  one,  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to  yield  to 
their  power,  and  submit  to  their  sway.  And  can  you  hope,  who  are  but 
a  handful  of  men,  without  generals,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource, 
either  from  Tissaphernes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Persia, 
whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone ;  can  you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  Lacedaemonians  ?  Let  us  demand 
satisfaction  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenge  their  fault  by  a  much 
greater  of  our  own,  which  must  draw  upon  us  inevitable  ruin.'  He  was 
believed,  and  the  affair  accommodated. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes,  prince  of 
Thrace,  who  had  before  solicited  him  by  his  envoys,  to  bring  troops  to 
his  aid,  in  order  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  father's  dominions,  of 
which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had  made  Xenophon  great 
promises  for  himself  and  his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  ser- 
vice he  wanted,  he  was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give 
him  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  keenly  reproached  him  with  this 
breach  of  faith  ;  imputing  his  perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who 
thought  to  make  his  court  to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  expense  of  justice,  faith,  and  honesty;  qualities  which  ought  to 
be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  security  of  a  state. 
But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon  honour,  probity,  and 
justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  pos- 
session of  much  money,  thought  only  of  enriching  himself  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  master  first  with  impunity,  and  all  his  sub- 
jects along  with  him.  '  However,*"  continues  Xenophon,  'every  wise 
man,  especially  if  vested  with  authority  and  command,  ought  to  regard 
justice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious  trea- 
sure he  can  possess  ;  and  as  an  assured  resource,  and  an  infallible  sup- 
port in  all  the  events  that  can  happen.'  Heraclides  was  the  more  in  the 
wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  towards  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native 
of  Greece,  and  not  a  Thracian  ;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  all  sense 
of  honour  in  him. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  was  warmest, 
Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived  as  ambassadors  from  Lacedeemon,  and 
brought  advice,  that  the  republic  had  declared  war  against  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabasus  ;  thatTliimbron  had  already  embarked  with  troops,  and 
promised  a  darick  a  month  to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four 
to  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  service.  Xenophon  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  having  obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
ambassadors,  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus 
with  the  army,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost  six  thousand  men. 
From  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the  Troad.  Having 
met  near  Parthenia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great 
nobleman  returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  his  wife  and  children,  with 
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all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means  found  himself  in  a  condition  te  bestow 
great  largesses  upon  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  satisfactory  amends 
for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbron  at  length  arrived,  who 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them  with 
his  own  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  Xenophon  reckons,*  from 
the  first  setting  out  of  that  prince's  army  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  their 
arrival  where  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parasangas 
or  leagues,  and  fourscore  and  thirteen  days'  march;  and  in  their  return 
from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangas  or  leagues,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  days'  march.  And  adding  both  together,  he  says, 
the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  five  parasangas* 
or  leagues,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days'  march  ;  and  that  the  whole 
time  the  army  took  to  perform  that  journey,  including  the  days  of  rest, 
was  fifteen  months. 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  array  of  Cyrus  marched  daily, 
one  day  with  another,  almost  six  parasangas^  or  leagues  in  going,  and 
only  five  in  their  return.  It  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  sur- 
prise his  brother,  should  use  all  possible  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  tlie  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always  passed  amongst 
judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  for  a  perfect  model 
in  its  kind,  which  has  never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed,  no  enterprise  could 
be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery,  nor  conducted  with  more  pru- 
dence, nor  executed  with  more  success.  Ten  thousand  men  five  or  six 
hundred  leagues  from  their  own  country,  who  had  lost  their  generals  and 
best  officers,  and  find  themselves  in  thehe^rt  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire, 
undertake,  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous  army,  with  the  king 
at  the  head  of  it,  to  retire  through  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  man- 
ner from  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown 
coimtries,  almost  all  in  arras  against  them,  without  being  dismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dangers,  to  which  they 
were  every  moment  exposed  ;  the  passage  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  and 
defiles  ;  open  attacks,  or  secret  ambuscades  from  the  people  upon  their 
route  ;  famine,  almost  inevitable  in  vast  and  desert  regions  ;  and  above 
all,  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who  seemed  to  be 

*  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  I.  ii.  p.  276.  +  I  add.  five,  which  are 

left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total  agree  with  the  two  parts. 

X  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  con- 
sists of  thirty  stadia.  The  stadium  is  a  Grecian  measure,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  most  received  opinion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
geometrical  paces  ;  twenty  of  which  in  consequence  are  required  to  the 
common  French  league,  which  consists  of  3500  paces.  And  this  has 
been  my  rule  hitherto,  according  to  which  the  parasanga  is  a  league  and 
a  half. 

But  I  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  According  to  this  calculation 
we  should  find,  the  ordinary  days'  marches  of  Cyrus,  with  an  army  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  would  have  been,  one  day  with  an- 
other, nine  leagues,  during  so  long  a  time,  which,  according  tothe  judges 
in  military  affairs,  is  absolutely  impossible.  This  is  what  has  determined 
me  to  compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  authors 
have  remarked,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  doubted," that  the  stadium,  and 
all  the  other  road  measures  of  the  ancients  have  differed  widely  according 
to  times  and  places,  as  they  still  do  amongst  us. 
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employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to  destroy  theiii.^ 
For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  how  much  the  return  of  those  Greeks 
into  their  country  would  cover  him  with  disgrace,  and  discredit  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire  in  the  opinion  of  all  nations,  fiad  left  nothing  undone 
to  prevent  it ;  and  he  desired  their  destruction,  says  Plutarch,  more 
passionately  than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  his  dominions. 
Those  ten  thousand  men,  however,  notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles, 
carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  victorious 
and  triumphant  in  their  own  country.  Antony  long  after,  when  pursued 
by  the  Parthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding  himself  in  like  dan- 
ger, cried  out  in  admiration  of  their  invincible  valeur,  '  Oh  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand !' 

And  it  was  the  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat,  which  filled  the 
people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to 
them,  that  gold,  silver,  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous  seraglio 
of  women,  were  the  sole  merit  of  the  Great  King ;  but  that,  as  lo  the 
rest,  his  opulence  and  all  his  boasted  power  were  only  pride  and  vain 
ostentation.  It  was  this  prejudice,  more  universal  than  ever  in  Greece 
after  this  celebrated  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  those  bold  enterprises 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made  Artaxerxes  trem- 
ble upon  his  throne,  and  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction. 

SECT.  VII.— CONSEQUENCES  OF  CYRUS'S  DEATH  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  ARTAXERXES. 

I  return  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  court  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. As  he  believed  that  he  had  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand, 
and  looked  upon  that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  desired 
that  all  the  world  should  think  the  same  ;  as  it  was  wounding  him  in  the 
most  tender  part,  to  dispute  that  honour,  .or  endeavour  to  share  it,  with 
him.  The  Carian  soldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  contented  with 
the  great  presents  the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  difi"erent  pretext,  per- 
petually declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him,  that  none  but  himself  had 
killed  Cyrus,  and  that  the  king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him 
of  the  glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon  being  informed  of  that  inso- 
lence, conceived  a  jealousy  equally  base  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness 
to  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction 
of  all  those  that  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son.  Animated  by  a 
barbarous  spirit  of  vengeance,  she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take 
that  unfortunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures during  ten  days  ;  then  after  they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour 
melted  brass  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired  in  that  cruel  agony  ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertainment  where  he  had 
heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that  it  was  he  who  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal 
■wound,  paid  very  dear  for  that  absurd  and  imprudent  vanity.  He  was 
condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
that  was  ever  invented,  and  after  having  languished  in  torment  seventeen 
days,  died  at  last  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of  Parysatis's  project,  and 
fully  to  satiate  her   vengeance,   the  punishment  of  the  king's   eunuch 
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Mesabates,  who  by  his  master's  order  had  cut  ofif  the  head  and  hand  of 
Cyrus.  But  as  tliere  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  conduct,  Pary- 
satis  laid  this  snare  for  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had 
abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice. 
After  the  war,  she  had  been  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often  with 
hiro,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  and 
far  from  contradicting  him  in  any  thing,  anticipated  his  desires,  did  not 
blush  at  indulging  his  passions,  and  even  at  supplying  him  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took  especial  care  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  she  could,  desiring  to 
gain  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and  with  no  thoughts  but 
of  diverting  himself,  she  proposed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thou- 
sand daricks,*  to  which  he  readily  consented.     She  suffered  him  to  win, 
and  paid  down  the  money.    But  affecting  regret  and  vexation,  she  pressed 
him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  an  eunuch.     The  king,  who 
suspected  nothing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  fa- 
vourite eunuchs  on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  take  their  choice  out 
of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to  deliver  him.     Having  made  these 
conditions,  they  sat  down  to  play.     The  queen  was  all  attention  to  the 
game,  and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and  address  in  it ;  besides  which  the 
dice  favoured  her.     She  won,  and  chose  Mesabates,  for  he  was  not  one 
of  those  that  had  been  excepted.  As  soon  as  she  got  him  into  her  hands, 
before  the  king  could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she  medi- 
tated, she  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flay 
him  alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  cross  bars  and  to  stretch  his 
skin  before  his  eyes  upon  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  which  was 
performed  accordingly.     When  the  king  knew  this,  he  was  very  sorry 
for  it,  and  violently  angry  with  his  mother.     But  without  giving  herself 
any  further  trouble  about  it,  she  told  him  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  jesting 
way,  '  Really,  you  are  a  great  loser,  and  raust  be  highly  in  the  right,  to 
be  so  much  out  of  humour  for  a  decrepid  wretch  of  an  eunuch,  when  I, 
who  lost  a  thousand  good  daricks,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the  spot, 
don't  say  a  word,  and  am  satisfied.' 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays  and  preparations  for 
a  greater  crime  which  Parysatis  meditated.  She  had  long  retained  in 
her  heart  a  violent  hatred  for  queen  Statira,  marks  of  which  she  had  suf- 
fered to  escape  her  upon  many  occasions.  She  perceived  plainly,  that 
her  influence  with  the  king  her  son,  was  only  the  effect  of  his  respect  and 
consideration  for  her  as  his  mother  ;  whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded 
in  love  and  confidence,  which  rendered  that  influence  much  more  secure. 
Of  what  is  not  the  jealousy  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable!  She  re- 
solved to  rid  herself,  whatever  it  cost  her,  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she  feigned  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  daughter-in-law.  and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks 
of  sincere  friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens,  appearing 
therefore  to  have  forgotten  their  former  suspicions  and  quarrels,  lived 
upon  good  terms  together,  saw  one  another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each 

*  The  darick  was  worth  ten  livres. 
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other's  apartments.  But  as  both  of  thera  well  knew  what  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  friendships  and  caresses  of  the  court,  especially 
amons^st  the  women,  they  were  neither  of  them  the  dupe  of  the  other  ; 
and  as  the  same  fears  always  subsisted,  they  kept  upon  their  guard,  and 
never  ate  but  of  the  same  dishes  and  pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  possi- 
ble to  deceive  so  attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance?  Parysatis  one  day, 
when  her  daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  extremely  ex- 
quisite bird  that  had  been  served  up,  cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to 
Statira,  and  ate  the  other  herself.  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with 
sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the  most  horrible  con- 
vulsions, not  without  inspiring  the  king  with  the  most  violent  suspicions 
of  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty  and  implacable  and  revengeful  spirit,  he 
was  sufficiently  sensible  before.  He  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the 
crime.  All  his  mother's  officers  and  domestics  were  seized  and  put  to  the 
torture  ;  when  Gygis,  one  of  Parysatis's  women,  and  the  confidant  of  all 
her  secrets,  confessed  the  whole.  She  had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to 
be  rubbed  with  poison,  so  that  Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put 
the  sound  part  into  her  own  mouth  directly,  and  gave  Statira  the  other 
that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the  manner  that  the 
Persians  punished  poisoners,  which  is  thus  : — They  lay  their  heads  upon 
a  great  and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  another  until  they 
are  entirely  crushed,  and  have  no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for 
Parysatis,  the  king  contented  himself  with  confining  her  to  Babylon, 
whither  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her,  that  he  would  never  set  his 
foot  within  it  whilst  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECT.  I.— THE  GRECIAN  CITIES  OF  IONIA  IMPLORE  AID 
OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  AGAINST  ARTAXERXES.— 
AGESILAUS  ELECTED  KING  OF  SPARTA. 

The  cities  of  Ionia,  that  had  followed  the  party  of  Cyrus,*  apprehend- 
ing the  resentment  of  Tissaphernes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
as  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  requesting  that  they  would  support  thera  in 
the  possession  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  prevent  their  country  from 
being  ravaged.  We  have  already  said  that  Thimbron  was  sent  thither, 
to  whose  troops  Xenophon  had  joined  his,  after  tlieir  return  from  Persia. 
[A.  M.  3605.  Ant.  J.  C.  399.] — Thimbron  was  soon  recalled  upon  some 
discontent,  and  had  for  his  successor  Dercyllidas,  surnamed  Sisyphus, 
from  his  industry  in  finding  resources,  and  his  ability  in  inventing  ma- 
chines of  war.  He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  apprised,  that  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  two  satraps,  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  several,  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  the  empire,  required  too  much  application  to  be  governed 
immediately  by  the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords 
commonly  called  satraps.  They  had  each  of  them  in  their  government 
an  almost  sovereign  authority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not  unlike 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr»c.  1.  iii.  p.  479—487. 
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the  viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some  neighbouring  states.  They  were 
supplied  with  a  number  of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. They  appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of  the  governments  of  cities, 
and  were  charged  with  levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince. 
They  had  power  to  raise  troops,  to  treat  with  neighbouring  states,  and 
even  with  the  generals  of  the  enemy  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  maintain  good  order  and  tranquillity  in  their  governments.  They 
were  independent  of  one  another;  and  though  they  served  the  same  mas- 
ter, and  it  was  their  duty  to  co  :cur  to  the  same  ends,  nevertheless,  each 
being  more  interested  in  the  particular  advantage  of  his  own  province 
than  in  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  they  often  differed  among  them- 
selves, formed  opposite  designs,  refused  aid  to  their  colleagues  in  neces- 
sity, and  sometimes  e'en  acted  entirely  against  them.  Tiie  remoteness 
of  the  court,  and  the  absence  of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  these  dissen- 
sions ;  and  perhaps  a  secret  policy  contributed  to  keep  them  up,  to  elude, 
or  prevent  conspiracies,  which  too  good  an  understanding  amongst  the 
governors  might  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
basus  were  at  variance,  made  a  truce  with  tlie  former,  tliat  he  might  not 
have  them  both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered  Pharnabasus's 
province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  ^olia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  that  satrap's 
authority;  and  as  after  his  deatli  it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another. 
Mania,  his  widow,  went  to  Pharnabasus  with  troops  and  presents,  and 
told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  rendered  hira  great 
services,  she  desired  him  not  to  deprive  herof  her  husband's  reward  ;  that 
she  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  that,  if  she 
failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  take  her  government  from 
her.  She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  with 
all  the  judgment  and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  most 
consummate  master  in  the  art  of  ruling.  To  the  ordinary  tributes  which 
her  husband  had  paid,  she  added  presents  of  extraordinary  magnificence  ; 
and  when  Pharnabasus  came  into  her  province,  she  entertained  him  more 
splendidly  than  any  of  the  other  governors.  She  was  not  contented  with 
the  conversation  of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care,  she  made  new  con- 
quests, and  took  Larissa,  Amaxita,  and  Colona.* 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  prudence,  good  sense,  and  courage,  are  of 
all  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all  expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person 
decreed  rewards  and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
had  a  finer  army  than  her's,,  in  which  she  had  a  great  number  of  Greek 
soldiers  in  her  pay.  She  even  attended  Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, and  was  of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  that  the  satrap,  who 
knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this 
lady  than  to  all  the  other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his 
council,  and  treated  her  with  such  a  distinction  as  might  have  excited 
jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and  affability  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad 
effects,  by  throwing  in  a  manner  a  veil  over  all  her  perfections,  which 
softened  their  lustre,  and  let  them  only  occasionally  appear  as  objects 
of  admiration. 

*  From  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians. 
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She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  son-in-lavr, 
stung  witli  the  reproach  of  suffering  a  woman  to  command  in  his  place, 
and  abusing^  the  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  hira,  which  gave  him 
access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her  with  her  son.  After  her  death, 
he  seized  two  fortresses,  wherein  she  had  secured  her  treasures  ;  the 
other  cities  declared  against  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses 
of  ^olia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  surrendered  to  him,  and  Midias 
was  deprived  of  the  possessions  he  had  so  unjustly  acquired.  The  Lace- 
daemonian general  having  granted  Pharnabasus  a  truce,  took  up  his  win- 
ter-quarters in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  chargeable  to  his  allies. 

[A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  398.]— The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the 
command,  he  crossed  over  into  Thrace,  and  arrived  in  the  Chersonesus. 
He  knew  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  had  been  at  Sparta,  to  repre- 
sent the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  a  good  wall  against  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands.  Having  measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in 
breadth,  he  distributed  the  work  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  the  wall  was 
finished  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Within  this  space  were  enclosed 
eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable  lands,  and  planta- 
tions, with  pastures  of  all  kind.  The  work  being  finished,  he  returned 
into  Asia,  where  he  reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  all  in  good 
condition. 

Conon  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of  jEgospotamos,  having 
condemned  himself  to  a  voluntary  punishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus  with  king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but 
also  in  expectation  of  a  change  of  affairs  :  like  one,  says  Plutarch,  who 
waits  the  return  of  the  tide  before  he  embarks.  He  had  always  in  view 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  defeat  had 
given  a  mortal  wound:  and  full  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  country, 
though  little  favourable  to  him,  perpetually  meditated  the  means  of 
raising  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  views, 
he  had  occasion  for  a  powerful  support,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain 
his  projects  to  him,  and  ordered  the  person  who  carried  his  letter  to  apply 
to  Ctesias,  who  would  give  it  into  the  king's  own  hands.  It  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  that  physician,  who,  it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  written,  'that  he 
desired  the  king  would  send  Ctesias  to  him,  being  a  person  very  capable 
of  doing  him  service,  especially  in  maritime  aflfairs.'  Pharnabasus,  in 
concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to  court  to  complain  against  the  conduct  of 
Tissaphernes,  as  too  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Pharnabasus,  the  king  ordered  five  hundred  talents* 
to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give 
Conon  the  command  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greece,  who,  after  hav- 
ing visitedCnidos,  his  native  country,  went  to  Sparta. 

This  Ctesias  had  at  first  been  in  the  service  of  Cyrus, +  whom  he  had 
followed  in  his  expedition.     He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein 

•  500.000  crowns,  or  about  112,000/.  sterling, 
t  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  656.    Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014—1017—1020.     Diod. 
1.  xix.  p.  273.     Arist.  de  Hist,  anira.  1.  viii.  c.  28.     Phot.  Cod.  LXII. 
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Cyrus  was  killed,  and  was  made  use  of  to  dress  the  wounds  Artaxerxes 
had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  king  retained 
him  in  his  service,  and  made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several 
years  in  his  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he  was  there,  the  Greeks,  in 
all  their  business  at  the  court,  applied  themselves  to  him  ;  as  Conon  did 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at  the  court, 
had  given  him  the  necessary  time  and  means  for  his  information  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  which  he  wrote  in  three  and  twenty  books.  The 
first  six  contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  from 
Ninus  and  Serairamis  down  to  Cyrus.  The  other  seventeen  treated  of  the 
Persian  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  third  year  of 
the  XCVth  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eighth  before  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  India.  Photius 
has  given  us  several  extracts  of  both  these  histories,  and  these  extracts 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  works  of  Ctesias.  He  often  contradicts  Hero- 
dotus, and  differs  sometimes  also  from  Xenophon.  He  was  not  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  him  as  of  a  very  vain  man,  whose 
veracity  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  has  inserted  fables,  and  some- 
times even  lies,  in  his  history. 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus,  though  secretly  each  other's  enemies,* 
had  upon  the  king's  orders  united  their  troops,  to  oppose  the  enterprises 
of  Dercyllidas,  who  had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  him  to 
post  himself  so  disadvantageously,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
had  they  charged  him  immediately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look  about 
him.  Pharnabasus  was  of  this  opinion  ;  but  Tissaphernes,  dreading  the 
valour  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  whicii  he  had  experienced, 
and  whom  he  conceived  all  the  others  resembled,  proposed  an  interview, 
which  was  accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded,  that  the  Grecian 
cities  should  continue  free,  and  Tissaphernes,  that  the  army  and  generals 
of  Lacedaemon  shonld  retire:  they  made  a  truce,  till  the  answers  of  their 
respective  masters  should  be  known. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Asia,  the  Laced semonians  resolved 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people  of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.  Upon 
pretence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  by  Sparta,  they  had  insulted  one 
of  their  citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis  from  sacrificing  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyrapius.  That  king  was  charged  with  this  ex- 
pedition, which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  He  could  have 
taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works,  but  contented  himself  with 
plundering  the  suburbs,  and  the  places  for  the  exercises,  which  were  very 
fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  suffered  to 
retain  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which 
they  had  not  much  riglit,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  those 
who  disputed  it  with  them. 

Agis  on  his  return  fell  sick,  and  died  upon  arriving  at  Sparta. t  Al- 
most divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  ;  and  after  the  expiration 
of  some  days,  according  to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  one  the 
son  and  the  other  brother  of  the  deceased,  disputed  the  crown.     The 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsc.  1.  iii.  p.  489,  490.     Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  267. 
t  Xenoph.  p.  49^.     Plut,  in  Lys.  p.  445.     In  Agesil.  p.  697. 
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latter  maintained,  tiiat  liis  competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  sup- 
ported his  assertion  by  the  confession  of  tlie  queen  herself,  who  knew 
best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her  husband,  acknowledged  as  much. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  current  report  that  she  had  had  him  by  Alcibiades,*  as 
has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athenian  general  had  corrupted 
her  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  darlcks.t  Agis  protested  the  contrary 
at  his  death.  Leotychides  having  thrown  himself  at  his  feet  all  bathed 
in  his  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  favour  he  implored  on  him,  ant^  owned 
him  for  his  son  before  all  that  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and  great  merit  of 
Agesilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraordinary  advantage  to  have  a  person 
for  their  king,  who  had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  had  passed  like 
them  through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  education,  supported  him  with 
their  whole  power.  An  ancient  oracle,  that-advised  Sparta  to  beware  of 
'  a  lame  reign,'  was  urged  against  him.  Lysander  only  made  a  jest  of  it, 
and  turned  its  sense  against  Leotychides  himself;  endeavouring  to  prove 
that,  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  whom  the  oracle  intended  to 
caution  them  against.  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities  as 
the  powerful  support  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was 
declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  brother  Agesir 
laus,  who  seemed  to  be  destined  to  pass  his  life  as  a  private  person,  ha;d 
been  educated  like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  as  to 
the  mode  of  life  was  very  rough,  and  full  of  laborious  exercise,  but  taught 
youth  obedience  perfectly  well.J  The  law  dispensed  with  this  education 
only  to  such  children  as  were  designed  for  the  throne.  Agesilaus  there- 
fore had  this  peculiar  advantage  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding, 
till  he  had  first  learned  perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was, 
that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  he  best  knew  how  to  make  his  subjects 
love  and  esteem  him ;  because  that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  for  command  and  sovereignty,  had  united 
by  his  education  the  advantage  of  being  humane  and  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in  point  of  education 
and  policy,  should  have  conceived  it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its 
severity  and  discipline  in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign  ;  they 
having  most  need  of  being  early  habituated  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  in 
order  to  their  being  the  better  qualified  to  command. 

Plutarch  observes, §  that  from  his  infancy  Agesilaus  was  remarkable 
for  uniting  qualities  in  himself,  which  are  generally  iucompatible ;  a 
vivacity  of  temper,  a  vehemence,  a  resolution  invincible  is  appearance, 
an  ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  surpassing  all  others,  with  a  gentle- 
ness, submission,  and  docility,  that  complied  at  a  single  word,  and  made 
him  infinitely  sensible  of  the  slightest  reprimand,  so  that  every  thing 
might  be  obtained  of  him  from  ^the  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing  by 
fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the  gracefulness  of  his 

*  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  534.  +  1000  pistoles. 

J  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Siraonides  called  Sparta  '  the  tamer  of 
men,*  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities  which  rendered  its  inhabitants  by  good 
habits  the  most  active  and  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  obe- 
dient to  the  laws,  of  any.  §  In  Agesil.  596. 
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person,  and  still  more  by  the  gaiety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied 
it  first  himself.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  this  infirmity  of  his  body  set 
his  valour  and  passion  for  glory  in  a  stronger  light :  there  being  no 
labour  nor  enterprise,  however  difficult,  that  he  would  refuse  upon  ac- 
count of  that  inconvenience. 

Praise,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was  so  far  from  giving 
him  pleasure,  that  it  offended  him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as 
such,  but  when  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  upon  other  occa- 
sions had  represented  his  failings  to  him  with  freedom.  He  would  never 
suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn  during  his  life,  and  even  when  dying  ex- 
pressly forbade  any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo. 
His  reason  was,  that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  would  supply 
the  place  of  monuments ;  without  which  all  the  statues  in  the  world  would 
do  him  no  manner  of  honour.  We  only  know,  that  he  was  of  small  sta- 
ture, which  the  Spartans  did  not  like  in  their  kings;  and  Theophrastus 
affirms,  that  the  Ephori  laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  father 
ofhim  we  speak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very  little  woman;  'For,' 
said  they,  '  she'll  give  us  puppets  instead  of  kings.' 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way  of  living  with  the 
Spartans,  behaved  better  with  regard  to  his  enemies  than  his  friends  ;  for 
he  never  did  the  least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  violated  justice  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  He  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  have  honoured 
and  rewarded  his  enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not 
able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed  faults.  He  would  even 
support  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong,*  and  upon  such  occasions 
looked  upon  the  zeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  refusal  of 
serving  them.  And  in  proof  of  this,  a  short  letter  is  cited,  written  by 
him  to  a  judge  in  recommendation  of  a  friend  ;  the  words  are,  '  If  Nicias 
be  not  guilty,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence  ;  if  he  be,  acquit  him  for  my 
sake  ;  but  however  it  be  acquit  him.' 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of  friendship  very  ill,  to 
be  capable  of  rendering  it  in  this  manner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and 
the  protectress  of  bad  actions.  The  fundamental  law  of  friendship,  says 
Cicero,  is  never  to  ask  of,  or  grant  any  thing  to  friends  that  is  not  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  honour: — '  Hbec  prima  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur  ; 
ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes,  nee  faciamus  rogati.'t 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
and  omitted  no  occasion  of  gratifying  his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies. 
By  this  officious  and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  his  extraordinary 
merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost  absolute  power  in  the  city, 
which  ran  so  high  as  to  render  him  suspected  by  his  country.  The 
Ephori,  to  prevent  its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  laid  a  fine 
upon  him  ;  alleging  as  their  sole  reason,  that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  himself  alone,  which  were  the  right  of  the  republic,  and  ought 
not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  possession  of  the  whole 
estate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bas- 
tard. But  seeing  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother 
Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  though  persons  of  much  worth,  he  divided 

♦  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  603.  f  De  amicit.  n.  40. 
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the  whole  inheritance  with  them,  and  by  that  act  of  generosity  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  the  good-will  of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the 
envy  and  hatred  which  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  by  the  inhe- 
ritance. These  sort  of  sacrifices  are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can 
never  be  sufficiently  esteemed. 

Never  was  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus,  and  it  was  only, 
as  Xenophon  says,  by  obeying  his  country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired 
so  great  an  authority;  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  explained 
by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was  vested  at  that  time  in  the  Ephori 
and  senate.  The  office  of  the  Ephori  subsisted  only  one  year ;  they 
were  instituted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings,  and  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere.  For  this  reason, 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  earliest  establishment,  had  always  re- 
tained a  kind  of  hereditary  aversion  for  them,  and  continually  opposed 
their  measures.  Agesilaus  took  a  quite  contrary  method.  Instead  of 
being  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occasions  with 
their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion, 
treated  them  always  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  entered 
upon  the  least  enterprise,  without  having  first  communicated  it  to  them, 
and  upon  their  summons  quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  senate 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  resignation.  Whenever  he  sat  upon  his 
throne  to  administer  justice,  if  the  Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise 
up  to  do  them  honour.  By  all  these  instances  of  respect,  he  seemed  to 
add  new  dignity  to  their  office,  whilst  in  reality  he  augmented  his  own 
power  without  its  being  observed,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  grandeur 
by  so  much  the  more  solid  and  permanent,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  peo- 
ple's good  will  and  esteem  for  him.  The  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
as  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced,  that  the  ut- 
most a  prince  could  do  to  honour  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  princi- 
pal magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  own  power  and  strengthening 
his  authority,  which  neither  should,  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but 
justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  whose 
character  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  develope. 

SECT.  II.— AGESILAUS  SETS  OUT  FOR  ASIA. 

[A.  M.  3608.  Ant.  J.  C.  396.]— Agesilaus  had  scarce  ascended  the 
throne,*  when  accounts  came  from  Asia  that  the  king  of  Persia  was 
fitting  out  a  great  fleet  in  Phoenicia,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Conon's  letters,  seconded  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Pharnabasus.  who  had  in  concert  represented  to  Arta- 
xerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  that  prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  seriously  in  his  thoughts  to 
humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up  its  rival,  and  by  that  means 
re-establishing  the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which  could  alone 
assure  his  safety,  by  keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against  each 
other,  and  thereby  prevented  from  uniting  their  forces  against  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order  to  re-establish  his 
creatures  and  friends  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta 

•  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Grac.  1.  iii.  p.  495,  496.  Id.  de  Agesil.  p.  662. 
Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  .598,  &  in  Lysand.  p.  446. 
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had  rtmoved  them,  strongly  inclined  Agesilaus  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  the  war,  and  to  anticipate  the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking 
him  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his 
preparations.  The  republic  having  made  this  proposal  to  him,  he  could 
not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with  the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes, 
upon  condition  that  thirty  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him,  to 
assist  him  and  compose  his  council,  with  two  thousand  new  citizens  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  helots  which  had  been  lately  made  freemen,  and  six 
thousand  troops  of  the  allies,  which  was  immediately  resolved.  Lysander 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  upon  account  of 
his  great  reputation,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  par- 
ticular friendship  between  him  and  Agesilaas,  who  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  throne,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  conferred 
upon  him  of  being  elected  generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  wliom  the 
whole  power  of  Persia  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into 
their  own  country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  confidence 
in  her  own  strength,  and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  barbarians.  In  this 
disposition  of  the  public  mind,  the  Lacedamoniars  conceived  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  them,  not  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjunc- 
ture for  delivering  the  Greeks  in  Asia  from  their  subjection  to  those 
barbarians,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violence  with 
which  they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They  had  already  at- 
tempted this  by  their  generals  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas;  but  all  their 
endeavours  having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the  conduct 
of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He  promised  them  either  to  con- 
clude a  glorious  peace  with  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effectually, 
as  should  leave  them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into 
Greece.  The  king  had  great  views,  and  thought  of  no  less  than  attack- 
ing Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus.*  Tissaphernes  sent  to  demand  what 
reason  had  induced  him  to  come  into  Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms. 
He  replied,  that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to 
re-establish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty.  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet 
prepared,  made  use  of  art  in  the  place  of  force,  and  assured  him  that  his 
master  would  give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  liberty,  provided  he 
committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return  of  the  couriers.  Agesilaus 
agreed,  and  the  truce  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  who 
laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  assemble 
troops  on  all  sides.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  was  apprised  of  it,  but 
however  kept  his  word ;  being  convinced,  that  in  affairs  of  state  the 
breach  of  faith  can  have  but  a  very  short  and  precarious  success  ; 
whereas  a  reputation  established  upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  ob- 
servance of  engagements,  which  even  when  the  perfidy  of  other  contract- 
ing parties  has  not  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit  and  confidence 
equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  fact,  Xenophon  remarks,  that  this 
religious  observation  of  treaties  gained  him  the  universal  esteem  and 
opinion  of  the  cities ;  whilst  the  contrary  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  en- 
tirely lost  him  their  favour. 

•  Xenoph.  p.  496  &  652. 
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[A.  M.  8609.  Ant.  J.  C.  395.]— Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  Interval  in 
acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  cities,  and  in  making 
suitable  regulations.  He  found  great  disorder  every  where,  their  go- 
f  ernment  being  neither  democratical,  as  under  the  Athenians,  nor  aristo- 
cratical,  as  Lysander  had  established.  The  people  of  the  country  had 
had  no  communication  with  Agesilaus,*  nor  had  ever  known  him ;  for 
which  reason  they  made  no  court  to  him,  conceiving  that  he  had  the  title 
of  general  for  form  sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was  really  vested 
in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  so  much  good  to  his  friends 
or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  so  much  beloved 
by  the  one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore  were  eager  to  pay 
their  homage  to  him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made 
his  train  very  numerous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilst  Agesilaus  remained 
almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  offending  a  general  and 
king  extremely  sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authority, 
though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's  merit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his 
disgust.  He  no  longer  paid  regard  to  Lysander's  recommendations,  and 
ceased  to  employ  him  himself.  Lysander  presently  perceived  this  altera- 
tion towards  him.  He  discontinued  his  applications  for  his  friends  to 
the  king,  desired  them  not  to  visit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  themselves 
to  him,  but  to  address  themselves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  cultivate 
,  the  favour  of  those  who  in  the  present  times  had  power  to  serve  and  ad- 
vance their  creatures.  The  greatest  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning 
him  with  their  affairs,  but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  only  more  assiduous  than  ever  about  his  person, 
attended  him  in  throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  as- 
sisted at  all  his  exercises.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  homage  and  submission  that  attend  on  absolute  power, 
did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person, 
that  continually  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  application 
than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  affectation  of  •authority  and  grandeur  grew  still  more 
and  more  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him. 
He  resented  it  so  highly,  that  having  given  the  most  considerable  com- 
mands and  best  governments  to  private  officers,  he  appointed  Lysander 
commissary  of  the  stores,  and  distributor  of  provisions  ;  and  afterwards, 
to  insult  and  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  '  that  they  might  now  go 
and  consult  his  master-butcher.' 

Lysander  then  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  come 
to  an  explanation  with  him.  Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic. 
'Certainly,  my  lord,'  said  Lysander,  'you  very  well  know  how  to  de- 
press your  friends.' — '  Yes,  when  they  would  set  themselves  above  me  ; 
but  when  they  study  to  exalt  my  dignity,  I  know  also  how  to  let  them 
share  in  it.' — '  But  perhaps,  my  lord,'  replied  Lysander,  '  I  have  been 
injured  by  false  reports,  and  things  I  never  did  have  been  imputed  to  me. 
I  must  beg  therefore,  if  it  be  only  upon  account  of  the  strangers,  who 
have  all  of  them  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employ- 
ment in  your  army,  wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  of  dis- 
pleasing, and  most  of  serving  you  effectually.' 

•  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  699,  (500.    In  Lysand.  p.  446,  447 
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The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  Agesilaus  gave  him  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  Hellespont.  In  this  employment  he  retained  all  his  re- 
sentment, without  however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  omitting 
any  step  that  might  conduce  to  the  success  of  affairs.  Some  short  time 
after  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any  marks  of  honour  or  distinction, 
extremely  incensed  against  Agesilaus,  and  trusting  to  make  him- feel  his 
resentment  very  sensibly. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we  have  here  repre- 
sented it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  narrowness  of  mind  on  his  side,  highly 
unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far  his  sen- 
sibility and  delicacy  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  was  a  little  too  severe 
upon  a  friend  and  benefactor,  whom  a  secret  reprimand,  attended  with 
frankness  and  expressions  of  kindness,  might  have  reclaimed  to  liis  duty. 
But,  brilliant  as  Lysander's  merit,  and  considerable  as  the  services  he 
had  rendered  Agesilaus  might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a 
right,  not  only  to  an  equality  with  his  king  and  general,  but  to  the  su- 
periority he  affected,  which  in  some  measure  tended  to  make  the  other 
insignificant.  He  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allowable 
for  an  inferior  to  forget  himself,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just  su- 
bordination. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  seriously  in  his  thoughts  to  exe- 
cute a  project,  which  he  had  many  years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta 
there  were  only  two  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  posterity  of 
Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne.  When  Lysander  had  attained 
to  that  high  degree  of  power  which  his  great  actions  had  acquired  him, 
he  began  to  see  with  pain  a  city,  whose  glory  had  been  so  much  aug- 
mented by  his  exploits,  under  the  government  of  princes,  to  whom  he  was 
inferior  neither  in  valour  nor  birth;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as 
themselves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought  means  to  deprive  those 
two  houses  of  the  sole  succession  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right 
to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  even,  according  to  some, 
to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta ;  flattering  himself,  that  if  his  design  took 
effect,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honour  with  him, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  preference  over  all  others. 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shows,  that  the  greatest  captains 
are  often  those  from  whom  a  republic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those 
haughty,  valiant  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies,  bring 
back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind,  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
free  state.  Sparta,  in  giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it 
for  so  many  years  in  his  hands,  did  not  suflSciently  consider,  that  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  confide  to  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abi- 
lities, employments  which  confer  supreme  authority,  which  naturally 
exposes  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering  themselves  independent,  and 
retaining  in  their  own  hands  absolute  power.  Lysander  was  not  proof 
against  it,  and  practised  secretly  to  open  himself  a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  preparations.  He  thought 
it  impossible  to  succeed  without  he  could  first,  through  fear  of  the  divinity 
and  the  terrors  of  superstition,  amaze  and  subdue  the  citizens  into  a  more 
easy  disposition  to  receive  what  he  wanted  to  have  them  understand  ;  for 
he  knew  that  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of  the 
least  importance  was  determined,  without  the  oracle's  being  previously 
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consulted.  He  strove  by  great  presents  to  influence  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  ineffectually  at  that 
time  ;  and  the  latter  even  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety  and  sacrilege  ;  but  he  extricated  himself  from  that  diflRculty  by 
his  cred't  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in  the  kingdom 
ofPontus,  affirming  that  she  was  with  childby  Apollo,  had  been  delivered 
some  years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus  was  given,  that 
the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation  had  contended  with  eagerness  for  the 
honour  of  nursing  and  educating  hira.  Lysander,  taking  this  wondrous 
birth  for  the  commencement,  and  in  a  manner  the  groundwork,  of  the  plot 
he  was  meditating,  supplied  the  rest  himself,  by  employing  a  good  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  station,  to  spread  abroad, 
by  way  of  prologue  to  the  piece,  the  miraculous  birth  of  this  infant ;  and 
as  they  did  this  without  the  appearance  of  any  affectation,  people  were 
disposed  to  believe  it.  This  being  done,  they  brought  certain  rumour.s 
from  Delphi  to  Sparta,  which  were  industriously  spread  abroad  every 
where  ;  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some  books  of 
very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed  from  all  the  world,  and 
of  which  it  was  not  permitted,  either  for  them  or  any  other  persons  what- 
soever, to  have  any  knowledge ;  and  that  only  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after  having  given  undoubted  proofs  of 
his  birth  to  those  who  had  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 
carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  arranged,  Silenus  was  to  present  himself  to  the 
priests,  and  to  demand  those  oracles  as  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  priests, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in 
their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most  exact  and  circumstantial 
inquiry  into  every  thing,  not  without  affecting  great  difficulty,  and  ask- 
ing endless  questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real  son  of  Apollo,  they  were 
to  produce  the  books,  and  deliver  them  to  him  ;  after  which,  this  son  of 
Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  world  ;  and  particularly  that  for  which  the  whole  contrivance  had 
been  fabricated.  The  purport  of  this  prediction  was,  '  That  it  was  more 
expedient  and  advantageous  for  the  Spartans  to  elect  no  king  for  the 
future  but  the  most  worthy  of  their  citizens.'  Lysander  in  consequence 
was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to 
make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician, 
had  composed  a  very  eloquent  discourse  for  him  upon  the  subject,  which 
he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus,  when  grown  up,  having  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to  play 
his  part,  Lysander  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the 
timidity  and  desertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word, 
and  disappeared  at  the  very  instant  it  was  to  have  been  performed. 
Though  this  intrigue  had  been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted 
with  so  much  secrecy  to  the  very  time  that  it  was  to  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance, that  nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lysander.  How 
it  came  to  light  after  his  death  we  shall  soon  relate,  but  must  at  present 
return  to  Tlssaphernes. 
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SECT.  III.— EXPEDITION  OF  AGESILAUS  IN  ASIA. 

When  Tissaphernes  had  receired  the  troops  sent  to  hiin  by  the  king,* 
and  drawn  together  all  his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire 
out  of  Asia,  and  declared  war  against  hira  in  case  of  refusal.  His  officers 
were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great 
army  of  the  Persian  king.  For  himself,  he  heard  Tissaphernes's  heralds 
with  a  gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their  master,  that 
he  was  under  a  very  great  obligation  to  him  for  having  made  the  gods, 
by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of  Persia  and  the  friends  of  Greece.  He 
promised  himself  great  things  from  this  expedition,  and  would  have 
thought  it  an  exceeding  disgrace  for  him,  that  ten  thousand  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  Xenophon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia 
to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  beaten  the  king  of  Persia  as  often  as  he  appeared 
against  them ;  and  that  he  who  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
empire  extended  all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should  not  execute  some 
brilliant  exploit  worthy  of  remembrance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  take  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes 
by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  his  army  into 
Caria,  the  residence  of  that  satrap  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian  had 
caused  all  his  troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned  short,  and  fell  upon 
Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures, 
which  he  distributed  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  letting  his  friends 
see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break  a  treaty  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  despise 
the  gods  themselves  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an  enemy  by 
the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only  just  and  glorious,  but  a  sensible  de- 
light attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Ephesus  ;  and 
to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot. 
This  small  inducement  set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for  exercises 
was  perpetually  full  of  all  kinds  of  troops,  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed 
only  a  palaestra,  and  a  school  of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was 
filled  with  horses  and  arras,  and  the  shops  with  different  kinds  of  military 
equipages.  Agesilaus  was  seen  returning  from  the  exercises,  followed 
bya  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers,  all  of  them  crowned  with  wreath, 
which  they  were  going  to  deposit  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great 
admiration  and  delight  of  every  one.  For,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety 
and  discipline  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes  must  be  conceived. 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  by  inspiring  them  with  contempt  for 
their  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this  contrivance.  He  one  day  ordered  the 
commissaries,  who  had  charge  of  the  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners  and 
expose  them  to  sals.  There  were  abundance  who  were  ready  to  buy 
their  habits ;  but  as  to  the  prisoners,  their  bodies  were  so  soft,  white, 
and  delicate,  liaving  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  shade,  that  they 
laughed  at  them,  as  of  neither  service  nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  this 
occasion  to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the  men,  '  See 
'ihere  against  whom  you  fight;'  and  showing  them  their  rich  spoils, 
'  and  there  for  what  you  fight.' 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  1.  iii.  p.  497 — 502.  Idem,  de  Agesil.  p.  652— 
666.     Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  600. 
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When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agesilaus  gave  out  that 
he  would  march  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
first  stratagem  he  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march  directly  for  Caria  ;  not 
doubting  but  at  this  time  Agesilaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way  ;  the 
rather  because  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to  endea- 
vour to  make  a  rough  and  difficult  country  the  seat  of  action,  which 
might  render  the  horse  of  an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he 
deceived  himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia,  and  approached  Sardis. 
Tissaphernes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve  the 
place.  Agesilaus,  knowing  that  his  infantry  could  not  yet  have  had  time 
to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  give  him  battle,  before  he  had  re-assembled  all  his  troops. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines:  the  first  he  formed  of  his  squadrons, 
whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light-armed  foot,  and 
ordered  them  to  begin  the  charge ;  whilst  he  followed  with  the  second 
line,  composed  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  barbarians  did  not 
sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to  their  heels  immediately.  The  Greeks 
pursued  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where  they  made  a  great  slaughter, 
and  a  still  greater  booty. 

After  this  battle  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at  entire  liberty  to  plun- 
der and  ravage  the  whole  country  of  the  Great  King,*  and  at  the  same 
time  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Greeks.  The  king  had  already  received  abundance 
of  complaints  against  his  conduct.t  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  as  not  havina:  done  his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis, 
always  actuated  in  her  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  death 
of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravating  with  all  her  power  the  charges  against 
him  ;  for  she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  favour  by  the  king  her  son. 

As  Tissaphernes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the  king  was  afraid  to 
attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions, 
in  order  to  secure  so  powerful  an  officer,  who  might  prove  a  dangerous 
enemy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that  important  commission,  and 
gave  him  two  letters  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes, 
and  contained  the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks, 
with  full  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  The  second  was  addressed  to 
Ariaeus,  governor  of  Larissa ;  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to 
assist  Tithraustes  with  his  advice  and  all  his  forces  in  seizing  Tissa- 
phernes. He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire  Tissaphernes  would  come 
to  him,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign.  Tissapernes,  who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  him  with 
only  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men.  Whilst  he  was  in  a  bath,  without 
sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was  seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes, 
who  caused  liis  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Persia. 
The  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis  ;  an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her 
violent  and  vindictive  temper.  Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes  seems 
little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lamented  the  death  of  that  satrap,  who 

*  Xenoph.  p.  501,  &  657.    Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1022,  and  in  Agesil.  p.  601. 
t  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  299.     Polyeen.  Stratag.  1.  vii. 
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had  no  veneration  for  the  gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men  ;  who  looked  upon 
probity  and  honour  as  empty  names  ;  who  made  a  jest  of  the  most  sacred 
oaths,  and  believed  the  whole  ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  con- 
sisted in  knowing  how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocrisy,  fraud,  perfidy, 
and  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  letter  from  the  king,  whereby  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  armies  in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  After  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to  induce  him 
to  enter  more  readily  into  his  views  and  interests  ;  and  ordered  him  to  be 
told,  that  as  the  cause  of  the  war  was  now  removed,  and  the  author  of 
all  these  commotions  put  to  death,  nothing  opposed  an  accommodation  : 
that  the  king  of  Persia  consented  that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their 
liberty,  paying  him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw 
his  troops  and  return  into  Greece.  Agesilaus  replied,  that  he  could  con- 
clude nothing  without  the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended 
the  peace;  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with  enriching  his 
soldiers  than  himself;  that  the  Greeks  besides  thought  it  more  glorious 
and  honourable  to  take  spoils  from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept  their 
presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  Tithraustes  the 
satisfaction  of  removing  out  of  his  province,  and  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  having  punished  the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he 
marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the  province  of  Pharnabasus.  Tith- 
raustes had  himself  proposed  that  expedition  to  him,  and  paid  bim  thirty 
talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Sparta, 
with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  liberty 
to  depute  whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new  powers  he 
saw  himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  that  state  in  Asia 
both  by  sea  and  land.  This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  ope- 
rations being  directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  and  the  two  armies 
acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the  service  might  be  executed  with  more 
uniformity,  and  every  thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta  till  then 
had  never  conferred  this  honour  upon  any  of  her  generals,  of  intrusting 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land.  So 
that  all  the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  personage  of  his  time, 
and  best  sustained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed.  But  he  was  a  man, 
and  had  his  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his  lieutenant  in  the 
fleet ;  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  committed  a  considerable  fault ;  be- 
cause, as  he  had  about  him  many  older  and  more  experienced  captains, 
yet  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to  do  honour  to  a  rela- 
tion, and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  Pisander's  sister,  he  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  ;  an  employment  much  above  his  abilities, 
though  he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power,  who  believe  they 
possess  it  only  for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  as  if  the  advantage  of 
relation  to  them  was  a  suflicient  title  and  qualification  for  posts  which 
require  great  abilities.  They  do  not  reflect  that  they  not  only  expose  the 
affairs  of  a  state  to  ruin  by  their  private  views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  successes 
which  it  were  inconsistent  to  expect  from  instruments  so  ill  chosen. 
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[A.  M.  8010.  Ant.  J.  C,  394.] — Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in 
Phrygia,  upon  the  lands  of  Pharnabasus's  government,  where  he  lived  in 
abundance  of  all  things,  and  amassed  great  sums  of  money.  From  thence 
advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king  Cotys, 
who  earnestly  desired  his  amity,  from  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  faith 
in  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The  same  motive 
had  already  induced  Spithridates,  one  of  the  king's  principal  officers,  to 
quit  the  service  of  Pharnabasus,  and  go  over  to  Agesilaus,  to  whom, 
since  his  revolt,  he  had  rendered  great  services  ;  for  he  had  a  great  body 
of  troops,  and  was  very  brave.  This  officer,  having  entered  Phrygia, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  under  Pharnabasus,  who  never  dared 
appear  in  the  field  against  him,  nor  even  trust  himself  to  his  fortresses  ; 
but  carrying  away  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  dear  to  him,  lie  kept 
flying  continually  before  him,  and  retired  from  one  place  to  another, 
changing  his  camp  every  day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him 
some  Spartan  troops,  with  Herippidas  (the  chief  of  the  new  council  of 
thirty  sent  by  the  republic  to  Agesilaus  the  second  year),  watched  him 
one  day  so  closely,  and  attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he  made  him- 
self master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with  which  it  abounded. 
But  Herippidas,  injudiciously  setting  himself  up  as  an  inexorable  comp- 
troller, was  for  bringing  the  booty  that  had  been  secreted  to  an  account; 
forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates  to  restore  what  they  had  taken, 
and  by  visiting  their  tents,  and  searchiag  them  with  an  unseasonable 
exactitude  and  severity,  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
withdrew  directly  to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonians, 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so  sensibly  affected 
Agesilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates.  For,  besides  his  being  very 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  so  good  an  officer  and  so  good  troops,  he  apprehended 
being  reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  avarice;  a  vice  equally  dis- 
honourable to  himself  and  his  country,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
which  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to  shut  his  eyes,  through 
slothful  ease  and  indolence,  against  all  the  malversations  that  were  com- 
mitted under  him  ;  but  he  knew,  at  the  same  lime,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
actitude and  severity,  which,  by  being  carried  too  far,  degenerates  into 
minuteness  and  petulancy,  and  which,  through  an  extreme  affectation 
of  virtue,  becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pharnabasus,  who  saw  his  whole  country  ravaged, 
demanded  an  interview  with  Agesilaus,  which  was  negotiated  by  a  com- 
mon friend  of  them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends  at  the 
place  agreed  on  ;  and  while  waiting  for  Pharnabasus,  sat  down  upon  the 
turf  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  Pharnabasus  arrived,  his  people 
spread  skins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness  from  the  length  of 
their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various  colours,  and  magnificent  cushions. 
But  when  he  saw  Agesilaus  sitting  merely  upon  the  ground,  without  any 
preparation,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  sat  down  also  upon 
the  grass.  On  this  occasion  th«  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharnabasus  spoke  to  this  effect : — ^That 
he  had  served  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their 
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naval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  him  with  fraud  and 
treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had  done  :  that  he  was  surprised  at  their 
coming  to  attaclc  him  in  his  government;  burning  the  towns,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country  ;  that  if  it  was  the 
custom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  profession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to 
treat  their  friends  and  benefactors  in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  might  mean  by  just  and  equitable.  These  complaints  were 
not  entirely  without  foundation,  and  were  uttered  with  a  modest,  but 
pathetic  air  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus, 
not  seeing  how  they  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  kept  a 
profound  silence.  Agesilaus,  who  observed  it,  replied  almost  in  these 
terms  : — '  Lord  Pharnabasus,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  war  often  arms 
the  best  friends  against  each  other  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Whilst  we  were  such  to  the  king  your  master,  we  treated  him  as  a  friend  ; 
but  as  we  are  become  his  enemies,  we  make  open  war  against  him,  as  it 
is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  hurt  him  by  the  injuries  we  do  you. 
However,  from  the  instant  you  shall  think  fit  to  throw  off"  the  ignomi- 
nious yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia's  slave,  you  may  reckon 
that  all  the  troops  you  see  before  your  eyes,  our  arms,  our  ships,  our 
persons  to  the  last  man  of  us,  are  only  here  to  defend  jour  possessions, 
and  secure  your  liberty,  which  of  all  blessings  is  the  most  precious  and 
desirable.' 

Pharnabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another  general  in  his 
place,  and  subjected  him  to  the  new-comer,  he  should  very  willingly  ac- 
cept his  offer  ;  that  otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had 
sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  service.  Agesilaus  then  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  rising  with  him,  replied,  'Would  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the 
gods,  lord  Pharnabasus,  that  with  such  noble  sentiments  you  were  rather 
our  friend  than  our  enemy  !*  He  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  never  return  into  it,  whilst  he  could  subsist  elsewhere. 

SECT.   IV.— LEAGUE    AGAINST    THE   LACEDEMONIANS.— 
LYSANDER'S  DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3610.  Ant.  J.  C.  394.] — Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the 
head  of  the  army,*  and  had  already  made  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia 
tremble  at  his  name,  and  resound  with  the  fame  of  his  great  wisdom, 
disinterestedness,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the  rudest  fatigues.  Of  so  many 
thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  or 
lay  harder,  than  himself.  He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat  or  cold,  that 
he  alone  seemed  formed  to  support  the  most  rigorous  seasons,  and  such 
as  it  pleased  God  to  send.     These  are  Plutarch's  express  words. 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  was  to 
see  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king,  satraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who 
were  formerly  so  haughty  and  morose,  soften  their  note  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  meanly  clad,  and  at  his  single  word,  however  short  and  laconic, 
change  their  language  and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform  themselves 
into  different  creatures.     Deputies  from  all  parts  were  sent  by  the  people 

*  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  603,  604.     Xenoph.  in  Agesil.  p.  657. 
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to  form  alliances  with  him,  and  his  army  Increased  every  day  by  the  troops 

of  the  barbarians  that  came  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ready  to  re- 
volt. Agesilaus  had  already  restored  order  and  tranquillity  in  all  the 
cities,  had  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under  rea- 
sonable modifications,  not  only  without  shedding  of  blood,  but  without 
even  banishing  a  single  person.  Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  he 
had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  for  his  own  person  and  the  tranquillity  he 
enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  and  to  find  him  so  much  business  as  should 
make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all  Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by 
corrupting  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with 
his  presents. 

Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asia,  seeing  the  tendency 
of  Agesilaus's  designs,  and  desiring  to  prevent  their  effects,  had  sent 
Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  principal  persons  in  the  cities,  and  by  their  means  occasion  commo- 
tions against  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, (for  all  their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus,)  and  the  impe- 
rious manner  with  which  they  treated  their  neighbours  and  allies,  espe- 
cially since  they  considered  themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had 
universally  disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy  that  waited  only 
an  occasion  to  break  out  against  them.  This  severity  of  governing  had 
a  natural  cause  in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
obey  without  delay  or  reply,  first  their  tutors,  and  afterwards  their 
magistrates,  they  exacted  a  like  submission  from  the  cities  dependent 
upon  them,  were  easily  incensed  by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  this 
punctilious  and  excessive  severity  rendered  themselves  insupportable. 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the  allies  from 
their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures :  the 
deputy  did  not  go  to  Athens.  These  three  cities,  influenced  by  those 
that  governed  them,  made  a  league  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  on 
their  side  prepared  vigorously  for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same 
time  sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and  induce  them 
to  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  deputies,  after  having  slightly  passed 
over  their  ancient  divisions,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  considerable  ser- 
vice they  had  rendered  Athens,  in  refusing  to  join  its  enemies  when  they 
endeavoured  its  final  destruction.  They  represented  to  them  the  favour- 
able opportunity  that  offered  for  reinstating  themselves  in  their  ancient 
power,  and  for  depriving  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  empire  of  Greece  : 
that  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  either  without  or  within  Greece,  were  weary 
of  their  severe  and  unjust  sway,  and  waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt: 
that  the  moment  the  Athenians  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities 
would  rouse  up  at  the  sound  of  their  arms  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  would  aid  them  with  all  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with  arms  and  money, 
when  he  undertook  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded 
their  demand  with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unanimously  resolved. 
The  Lacedsenionians  on  their  side  took  the  field  without  loss  of  time,  and 
entered  Phocis.    Lysander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of 
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the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early  the  next  day  to  Haliar- 
tus,  which  he  designed  to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there  himself 
at  sun-rise.  The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander,  after  having  waited 
his  coming  up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  Pausanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way  ;  but  however  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
npon  a  second  battle.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to 
hazard  it,  and  contented  himself  with  making  a  truce,  to  remove  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  former  fight.  Upon  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  was  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and,  refusing  to 
appear,  was  condemned  to  die.  But  he  avoided  the  execution  of  that 
sentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to  TegKa,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  himself  a  suppliant,  and  died  of  disease. 

Lysander's  poverty  having  been  discovered  after  his  death,  did  great 
honour  to  his  memory  ;  whe^i  it  was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as  his  had 
been,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  government,  and  which  made  their  court 
to  him ;  in  a  word,  of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always 
exercised  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage  for  the  advance- 
ment and  enriching  of  his  house. 

Some  days  before  bis  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta 
had  contracted  themselves  to  his  two  daughters  ;  but  when  they  knew  in 
what  condition  he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry  them.  The 
republic  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  baseness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  permit 
Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice  and 
virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obtacle  to  an  alliance  into  his  family.  They 
were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  publicly  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  con- 
tempt of  all  persons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties 
established,  not  only  for  such  as  refused  to  marry,  or  married  too  late, 
but  also  for  those  who  married  amiss  ;  and  those  especially  were  reck- 
oned of  this  number,  who,  instead  of  forming  alliances  with  virtuous 
families,  and  with  their  own  relations,  had  no  motive  but  wealth  andlucre 
in  marriage  :  an  admirable  law,  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour 
in  families,  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  fails 
to  alter  and  efface ! 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disinterestedness  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  could  inflame  and  gratify  the  lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration;  but  in  Lysander  it  was  attended  with  great  defects, 
which  sullied  its  lustre.  Without  speaking  of  his  imprudence  in  intro- 
ducing gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself,  though  he 
rendered  it  an  object  of  esteem  to  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  occasioned 
their  ruin  ;  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed,  capable  of 
conciliating  the  affections,  skilful  in  affairs,  and  of  great  ability  in  the 
arts  of  government  and  what  is  commonly  called  politics,  but  who  regards 
probity  and  justice  as  nothing;  to  whom  falsehood,  fraud,  and  perfidy, 
appear  legitimate  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  ;  who  does  not 
fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his  friends  and  the  augmenting  the  number 
of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  profane  whatever  is  most  sacred  in  religion,  eves 
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to  the  bribing  of  priests  and  forging  of  oracles,  to  satiate  the  empty  am- 
bition of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and  of  ascending  the  throne  ? 

When  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his  troops  into  Persia, 
the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived  to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threat- 
ened with  a  furious  war  ;  that  the  Ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  return  immediately  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agesilaus  did  not 
deliberate  a  moment,  but  returned  this  answer  immediately  to  the  Ephori, 
which  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us  : — '  Agesilaus  to  the  Ephori,  greet- 
ing.— We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and 
made  great  preparations  for  war  in  Ionia :  but  as  you  order  me  to  re- 
turn, I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter,  and  would  anticipate  it  if  possible. 
I  received  the  command  not  for  myself,  but  my  country  and  its  allies.  I 
know  that  a  general  does  not  deserve,  or  really  fulfil,  the  duties  of  that 
name,  but  when  he  suflFers  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  laws  and  the 
Ephori,  and  obeys  the  magistrates.' 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much  admired  and  ap- 
plauded, and  not  without  reason.  Hannibal,  though  depressed  with 
misfortunes,  and  driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citizens 
with  great  reluctance,  when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver  Carthage  from 
the  dangers  that  threatened  it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter 
the  enemy's  country,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his 
throne,  almost  assured  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the 
Ephori  renounces  these  flattering  hopes  and  most  exalted  expectations. 
He  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  '  That  at  Sparta  the  laws 
ruled  men,  and  not  men  the  laws." 

On  his  departure  he  said,  'that  thirty  thousand  of  the  king's  archers 
drove  him  out  of  Asia  ;'  alluding  in  those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian 
coin,  which  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  thirty  thousand  of 
which  pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  in  Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators 
and  persons  of  greatest  power  in  the  cities. 

Agesilaus,  on  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the  common 
father  of  the  people,  appointed  Euxenes  his  lieutenant,*  and  gave  him 
four  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with 
him.  He  left  at  Ephesus,  with  Megabyzus,  the  guardian  of  Diana's 
temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  in 
Persia  with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death  to 
consecrate  it  to  the  goddess. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  raised  an  army,  and  given 
the  command  of  it  to  Aristodemus,  guardian  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an 
infant.  Their  enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Timolaus  of  Corinth  said,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river  that 
grew  larger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  distant  from  its  source  ;  or  to  a 
swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to  burn  in  their  hive,  but  which  disperse 
themselves  a  great  way  when  they  fly  abroad,  and  become  formidable  by 
their  stings.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  attack 
them  in  their  capital  ;  which  was  approved  and  resolved.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians did  not  give  them  time.  They  took  the  field,  and  found  the 
enemy  near  Nemaea,  a  city  not  very  remote  from  Corinth,  where  an  obsti- 
nate battle  ensued.    The  Lacedtemonians  had  the  advantage,  which  was 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  1.  iv.  p.  513.  Xenoph.de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  v.  p.  350. 
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Tery  considerable.  Agesilaus  having  received  this  news  at  Artiphipolis, 
as  he  w^s  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  sent  it  directly  to  the 
cities  of  Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and  gave  them  hopes  of  his  speedy 
return,  if  the  success  of  aflFairs  would  admit  it. 

When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obe- 
dience he  had  paid  to  their  orders,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  persons  who  were  willing  to  aid  their 
king,  might  come  and  list  themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them 
failed  to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost  joy.  But  the  Ephori 
chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest  and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  him,  and 
desired  that  he  would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  which 
he  did  accordingly. 

About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each  other  near 
Cnidos,*  a  city  of  Caria  :  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  commanded 
by  Pisander,  Agesilaus's  brother-in-law,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by 
Pharnabasus  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter,  observing  that  the 
king  of  Persia's  supplies  came  slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
favourable  opportunities,  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to 
solicit  the  king's  assistance.  As  he  would  not  prostrate  himself  before 
him,  according  to  the  Persian  custom,  he  could  not  explain  himself  but 
by  the  intervention  of  others.  He  represented  to  him,  with  a  force  abd 
spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those  who  treat  with  princes,  that  it  was  equally 
shameful  and  astonishing,  that  his  ministers,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
should  suffer  his  affairs  to  be  disconcerted  and  ruined  by  a  disgraceful 
parsimony  ;  that  the  richest  king  in  the  world  should  give  place  to  his 
enemies  in  the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  them  ; 
that  is,  in  riches:  and  that,  for  want  of  remitting  to  his  generals  the 
sums  his  service  required,  all  their  designs  were  rendered  abortive. 
These  remonstrances  were  free,  but  just  and  solid.  The  king  received 
them  perfectly  well,  and  showed,  by  his  example,  that  truth  may  often 
be  spoken  to  princes  with  success,  if  courage  were  not  wanting.  Conon 
obtained  all  he  demanded,  and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  fourscore  and  ten  galleys ;  that  of  the 
enemy  was  somewhat  inferior  in  number.  They  came  in  view  of  each 
other  near  Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in 
some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight 
near  iEgospolamos,  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  mis- 
fortune, and  to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  disgrace  of  his  former 
defeat.  He  had  this  advantage,  that  in  the  battle  he  was  going  to  fight, 
the  Persians  would  be  at  the  whole  expense,  and  bear  all  the  loss  them- 
selves ;  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory  would  accrue  to  the  Athe- 
nians, without  hazarding  any  thing  of  their  own.  Pisander  had  also 
strong  motives  to  show  his  valour  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  might  not 
degenerate  from  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  justify  the  choice 
he  had  made  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In  fact,  he  behaved  with  extreme 
valour,  and  had  at  first  some  advantage  ;  but  the  battle  growing  warm, 
and  the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  follow  them,  and  died  sword  in  hand.     Conon  took  fifty  galleys, 

*  Xenoph.  Hist,  Grsec.  1.  iv.  p.  618.  Diod.  1,  xiv.  p.  302.  Justin.  1.  vi. 
C.2&3. 
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and  the  rest  escaped  to  Onidos.  The  oonsequence  of  this  victory  was  the 
revolt  of  almost  all  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  several  of  whom  declared  for 
the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this 
battle  the  affairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions 
in  Asia  were  no  more  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  power,  till 
the  defeats  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinsaa  completed  their  downfall. 

Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection*  upon  the  revolutions  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  which  had  always  their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent 
prosperity  of  both  those  republics.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at 
first  acknowledged  masters  of  Greece  without  opposition,  fell  from  their 
authority  only  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  abuse  of  it.  The  Athe- 
nians succeeded  them  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride  ;  and  we 
have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfortunes  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta 
having  regained  the  superiority  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily 
and  the  taking  of  their  city,  ought  to  have  improved  in  her  measures  from 
the  double  experience  of  the  past;  as  well  in  regard  to  what  had  befallen 
herself,  as  from  the  recent  example  of  her  rival :  but  the  most  striking 
examples  and  events  seldom  or  ever  occasion  a  people  to  change  their 
conduct.  Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untractable  as  before,  and  so 
experienced  the  same  destiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  misfortune,  Isocrates  puts  them  in 
mind  of  the  past,  while  he  addresses  them  at  a  time  wherein  they  were 
successful  in  every  thing.  '  You  imagine,'  says  he,  '  that  as  you 
are  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  absolute  masters  at  sea,  and  supported 
by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  you  aid,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  may  enjoy  in  repose  and  tranquillity  the  fruits  of  your  victories  : 
for  my  part,  suffer  me  to  speak  with  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite 
otherwise.  The  cause  of  my  apprehension  is,  my  having  observed,  that 
the  decline  of  the  greatest  republics  has  always  commenced  at  the  time 
they  believed  themselves  most  powerful ;  and  that  their  very  security 
has  prepared  the  precipice  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  reason  of 
this  is  evident.  Prosperity  and  adversity  never  come  alone,  but  have 
each  their  train  of  very  different  effects.  The  first  is  attended  with  vain- 
glory, pride,  and  insolence,  which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and 
extravagant  measures  :  on  the  contrary,  the  companions  of  adversity,  are 
modesty,  self-diifidence,  and  circumspection,  which  naturally  render  men 
prudent,  and  apt  to  derive  advantage  from  their  own  failings.  So  that 
it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  conditions  we  ought  to  desire  for  a 
city  ;  as  that  which  appears  unhappy  is  an  almost  certain  path  to  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  other,  so  flattering  and  splendid,  generally  leads  on  to 
the  greatest  misfortunes.'  The  blow  which  the  Lacedemonians  received 
at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  mournful  proof  of  what  he  says. 

Agesilaus  was  in  Boeotia,  and  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  when 
this  bad  news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage 
and  deter  his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  sea  ;  and  appear- 
ing in  public  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents  to 
his  officers.    The  two  armies,  almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of 

•  Isocrat.  in  Orat,  Areop.  p.  278 — 280. 
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each  other  upon  the  plains  of  Coronffia,  and  they  drew  up  la  battle. 
Agesilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right 
himself.  On  the  other  side,  the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the 
Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most  furious 
battle  of  any  that  had  been  fought  in  his  time :  and  we  may  believe  him, 
as  he  was  present  in  it,  and  fought  near  the  person  of  Agesilaus,  with 
whom  he  had  returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long  continuance.  The 
Thebans  soon  put  the  Orchomenians  to  flight,  and  Agesilaus  overthrew 
and  routed  the  Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learned  that  their  left 
wing  had  been  very  severely  handled  and  had  fled,  returned  immediately  ; 
Agesilaus  to  oppose  the  Thebans  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing  that  was  retired  to 
Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  moment  might  have  assured  himself  of  a 
complete  victory,  if  he  would  have  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  had 
afterwards  charged  them  in  the  rear  ;  but  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of 
his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop  them  with  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat 
fhera  by  pure  force.  In  which,  says  Xenophon,  he  showed  more  valour 
than  prudence. 

The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesilaus  advance  against  them,  drew  all  their 
foot  immediately  into  one  body,  formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his 
coming  up  in  good  order.  The  engagement  was  sharp  and  bloody  on  all 
sides,  but  particularly  where  Agesilaus  fought  at  the  head  of  the  fifty 
young  Spartans,  who  had  been  sent  him  by  the  city.  The  valour  and 
emulation  of  those  young  men  were  of  great  service  to  Agesilaus,  and 
maybe  said  to  have  saved  his  life;  for  they  fought  around  him  with 
exceeding  ardour,  and  exposed  themselves  foremost  in  all  dangers  for  the 
safety  of  his  person.  They  could  not  however  prevent  his  receiving 
several  wounds  through  his  armour  from  pikes  and  swords.  Notwith- 
standing, with  the  utmost  efforts  they  brought  him  off  alive  from  the 
enemy ;  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  sacrificed  a  great 
number  of  Thebans  in  his  defence  ;  and  many  of  those  young  men  were 
left  also  upon  the  field.  At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the 
Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  what  they  had  at 
first  rejected.  They  opened  their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass  ;  which  when 
they  had  done,  as  they  marched  afterwards  in  more  disorder,  they  charged 
them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.  They  could  however,  neither  break 
them  nor  put  them  to  flight.  Those  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat 
continually  fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elated  with  the  success  of  the 
battle,  wherein  on  their  side  they  had  always  remained  invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his 
tent  till  he  had  been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn 
up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  removed  even  upon  their  own  arms. 
He  was  informed  there,  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  which  was  not  very  distant  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  full 
of  veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go,  and  even  sent 
them  a  guard  to  escort  them  in  safety  wherever  they  thought  fit. 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans  would  have 
the  courage  to  renew  the  battle,  commanded  his  troops  to  crown  them- 
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selves  with  (iowers,  and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst  a  trophy 
was  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his  victory.  At  the  same  instant 
the  enemy  sent  heralds  to  demand  his  permission  to  bury  their  dead ; 
which  he  i^ranted,  with  a  trace  ;  and  having  confirmed  his  victory  by 
that  act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where 
the  Pythian  games  were  then  celebrated.  He  made  there  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  to  the  god 
the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Asia,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred 
talents.*  These  great  men,  no  less  religious  than  brave,  never  failed  to 
express  by  presents  (heir  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  successes  in 
arms  ;  declaring,  by  that  public  homage,  that  they  believed  themselves 
indebted  to  their  protection  for  their  victories. 

SECT,  v.— CONON  REBUILDS  THE  WALLS  OF  ATHENS,— 
A  PEACE,  DISGRACEFUL  TO  THE  GREEKS,  CONCLUDED 
BY  ANTALCIDAS  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN. 

After  the  festival,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta.t  His  citizens  re- 
ceived  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with 
admiration,  when  they  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the 
constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  life.  At  his  return  from  foreign 
countries,  where  pomp,  luxury,  sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  prevailed, 
he  was  not  infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as  most  of  the 
other  generals  had  been  :  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  baths,  equi- 
page of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  his  house.  In 
the  midst  of  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  and  the  universal  applause,  always 
the  same,  or  rather  more  modest  than  before,  he  distinguished  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  only  by  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws, 
and  a  more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of  his  country  ;  con- 
vinced, that  he  was  king,  only  to  be  the  brighter  example  of  those  vir- 
tues to  others. 

He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only. J  Hearing  the  Great  King 
(so  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  call  themselves)  spoken  of  in  magnificent 
terms,  and  his  power  extremely  extolled;  '  I  cannot  conceive,*  said  he, 
'  wherein  he  is  greater  than  I,  unless  he  be  more  virtuous.' 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by  the  prevailing 
taste  of  Greece,  made  their  merit  and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great 
number  of  horses  for  the  race.  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  show  the  Greeks  that 
those  victories,  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  eflFects  of 
valour  and  bravery,  but  of  riches  and  expense.  She  was  the  first  of  her 
sex  who  shared  in  this  honour.  He  had  not  the  same  opinion  of  the 
exercises  which  contribute  to  render  the  body  more  robust,  and  inure  it 
to  labour  and  fatigue ;  and  to  place  them  in  greater  estimation,  would 
often  honour  them  with  his  presence. 

Some  time  after  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  formed 
by  that  captain  against  the  two  kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  heard 
of,  and  came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following  mauner  : — 
Upon  some  affairs,  which  related  to  the  government,^  it  was  necessary 

•  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  22,500/.  sterling. 

+  Flat,  in  Agesil.  606.  t  Plut.  de  sui.  laud.  p.  555. 

^  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  606. 
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to  consult  Lysander's  papers,  and  Agesilaus  went  to  his  house  for  that 
purpose.  In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upon  the  sheets  which  contained 
at  large  the  harangue  of  Cleon,  which  had  been  prepared  to  recommend 
the  new  method  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of  kings.  Surprised  at 
perusing  it,  he  gave  over  his  search,  and  went  away  abruptly  to  commu- 
nicate that  oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  see  what  manner  of 
man  Lysander  was,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to 
him.  But  Lacratidas,  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  who  was  president  of 
theEphori,  interposed,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to 
raise  Lysander  from  the  dead  :  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bury  this  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as  a  production  of 
dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  force  of  persuasion  that  universally  prevailed  in  it,  which  it  might 
prove  no  easy  matter  to  resist.  Agesilaus  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and 
the  piece  was  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion,  as  the  best  use  that 
could  be  made  of  it. 

As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caused  Teleutias,  his  bro- 
ther by  the  mother's  side,  to  be  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned  some  other 
qualities  in  that  commander  than  his  nearness  of  blood  to  the  king. 
Agesilaus  soon  after  set  out  with  his  land  army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and 
took  the  long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his  brother  Teleutias 
attacked  it  by  sea.  He  did  several  other  exploits  against  the  people  of 
Greece  at  war  with  Sparta,  which  always  indeed  evince  the  valour  and 
experience  of  the  general,  but  are  neither  very  important  nor  decisive, 
and  which  we  thought,  for  that  reason,  might  be  omitted. 

[A.M.  3611.  Ant.  J.  C.  393.]— At  the  same  time,  Phamabasus  and 
Conon,  having  made  themselves  masters  at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast 
of  Laconia.*  That  satrap,  returning  to  his  government  of  Phrygia,  left 
Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  with  very  considerable  suras  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious  and  crowned  with 
glory,  repaired  thither,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  applause. 
The  sad  prospect  of  a  city,  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that  time  re- 
duced to  so  melancholy  a  condition,  gave  him  more  grief  than  he  felt  joy 
in  seeing  his  beloved  country  again,  after  so  many  years'  absence.  He 
lost  no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing,  besides  masons 
and  the  usual  artizans,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a  word, 
all  that  were  well  inclined  to  Athens  ;  Providence  decreeing,  that  this 
city,  formerly  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  should  be  rebuilt  by  their  own 
hands  ;  and  that  having  been  dismantled  and  demolished  by  the  Lacedse- 
raonians,  it  should  be  reinstated  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  the  spoils  taken 
from  them.  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration  was  this  !  Athens  at  this 
time  had  those  for  its  allies,  who  had  formerly  been  its  most  violent  ene- 
mies;  and  for  enemies,  those  with  whom  before  it  had  contracted  the 
most  strict  and  closest  union.  Conon,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  The- 
■  bans,  soon  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies. 
After  having  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  re-establish- 

•  Xenoph.   Hist.  Graec.  1.  iv.  p.  534—637.      Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  303. 
Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 
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ment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens,  without  ex- 
ception, were  invited. 

Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction  so  glorious  a  revolu- 
tion.* It  looked  upon  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival 
and  almost  continual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin.  This  made  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  take  the  mean  resolution  of  avenging  themselves  at  once  upon 
Athens,  and  Conon  its  restorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia. 
With  this  view  they  dispatched  Antalcidas  to  Tiribasus.  His  commission 
consisted  of  two  principal  articles.  The  first  was,  to  accuse  Conon  to 
that  satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money  which  he  had  em- 
ployed in  the  re-establishment  of  Athens ;  and  of  having  formed  the 
design  of  depriving  the  Persians  of  ^olia  and  Ionia,  in  order  to  subject 
them  anew  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  upon  which  they  had  formerly 
depended.  By  the  second,  he  had  orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
proposals  to  Tiribasus  that  his  master  could  desire.  Without  giving 
himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Asia,  he  stipulated  only,  that 
all  the  islands,  and  other  cities,  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty. 
The  Lacedemonians  thus  gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the  greatest  injustice 
and  the  utmost  baseness,  all  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  for  whose  liberty 
Agesilaus  had  so  long  fought.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  share  in  this  most 
infamous  negociation  ;  the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fall  on  An- 
talcidas, who,  being  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened  the 
peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  because  the  war  augmented  the  authority, 
glory,  and  reputation  of  Agesilaus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  deputies  at  the  same 
time  to  Tiribasus,  and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  All 
of  them  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  Without  speaking 
of  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  with  which  they  were  extremely 
aflfected,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  by  this  treaty  ;  the  Athenians,  to 
the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Irabros,  and  Scyros ;  the  Thebans,  to 
abandon  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  and 
which  would  thereby  regain  their  independence  ;  and  the  Argives,  to  re- 
nounce Corinth,  with  the  loss  of  which  that  of  Argos  itself  would  soon, 
in  all  probability,  be  attended.  The  deputies  therefore  withdrew  with- 
out concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribasus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Not  daring  to  declare 
openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians  without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose, 
he  contented  himself  with  supplying  them  underhand  with  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in  order  that  the  other  cities  of 
Greece  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court,  to  give  the  king  an 
account  of  the  state  of  his  negociation.  That  prince  was  well  satisfied 
with  it,  and  directed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 
Tiribasus  also  laid  before  him  the  Lacedcemonians'  accusation  of  Conon. 
Some  authors,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  affirmed  that  he  was 
carried  to  Susa,  and  there  executed  by  the  king's  order.  The  silence  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  in  regard  to  his  death,  makes  it 
doubtful,  whether  he  escaped  from  prison,  or  suffered  as  has  been  said. 
Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions  of  little  consequence 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  1.  iv.  p.  537,  538.     Plul.  in  Agesil.  p.  608. 
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parsed  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians.  It  was  also  at  the 
same  time  that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned  the  deputies  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported, 
that  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  that  the  rest,  as  well  small  as  great,  should  have  full  possession  of 
their  liberty.  The  king  further  reserved  to  himself  the  isles  of  Cyprus 
and  Clazomenae,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos.  and  Imbros,  to  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  same  treaty  he 
engaged  to  join  with  such  states  as  acceded  to  it,  in  order  to  make  war 
by  sea  and  land  against  all  that  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have 
already  said  it  was  Sparta  itself  who  had  proposed  these  conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  re- 
jected so  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror.  However,  as  they  were  weak- 
ened and  exhausted  by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  who  threatened  to  fall  with  all 
his  forces  upon  those  who  should  refuse  to  accede  to  this  agreement,  they 
were  obliged  against  their  will  to  comply;  except  the  Thebans,  -who hart 
the  courage  to  oppose  it  openly  at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to 
accept  it  with  the  others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves  universally 
abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions  which  armed  the  Gre- 
cian cities  against  each  other,  and  which  was  the  end  proposed  by  the 
policy  of  Artaxerxes,  in  distributing  considerable  sums  of  money  amongst 
the  several  states  ;  invincible  by  arms  and  by  the  sword,  but  not  by  the 
gold  and  presents  of  the  Persians  ;  so  remote  were  they  in  this  respect 
from  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens  differed  now  from 
what  they  had  been  in  former  times,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two 
treaties  concluded  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the  former  by 
Cimon  the  Athenian,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  above  sixty  years 
before,  and  the  latter  by  Antalcidas  the  Lacedaemonian  under  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  In  the  first,  Greece,  victorious  and  triumphant,  assures  the 
liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the  Persians,  imposes 
what  conditions  she  pleases,  and  prescribes  to  them  their  bounds  and 
limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troops 
than  the  distance  of  three  days'  march,  or  to  appear  with  ships  of  war  in 
any  of  the  seas  between  the  Cyaneean  and  Chelidonian  islands  ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  Euxineto  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  In  the  second,  on  the 
contrary,  Persia,  grown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  hum- 
bling its  conquerors,  in  depriving  them,  with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen, 
of  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon  basely  all 
the  Greeks  established  in  those  rich  provinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own 
subjection,  and  to  confine  themselves  in  their  turn  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise  ?  Are  there  not  on 
both  sides  the  same  cities,  the  same  people,  the  same  forces,  and 
the  same  interests?  No  doubt  there  are:  but  they  are  not  the  same 
men;  or  rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  same  principles  of  policy. 
Let    us    recall    to    mind    those  happy  times  of    Greece,   so  glorious 
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for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Persia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this 
little  country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  What  was  it  that  rendered 
these  two  cities  invincible,  and  superior  to  such  numerous  and  formidable 
armies?  Their  union  and  good  understanding.  No  dissension  between 
the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no  private  view  of  interest ;  in 
fine,  no  other  contest  between  them,  but  that  of  honour,  glory,  and  the 
love  of  their  country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  maybe  added  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  the 
Persians,  which  became,  if  I  may  so  say,  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and  was 
the  most  distinguishing  character  of  that  nation.  It  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  punished  with  death,*  only  to  mention  peace,  or  propose  any  accom- 
modation with  them ;  and  an  Athenian  mother  was  seen  to  throw  the  first 
stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make  such  a  motion,  and  to  set  others 
the  example  of  stoning  him. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  this  declared  abhorrence  of  the 
common  enemy,  were  for  a  long  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security, 
rendered  them  invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  source  and 
principle  of  all  the  glorious  successes  that  raised  the  reputation  of  Greece 
to  so  high  a  pitch.  But  by  a  misfortune  common  to  the  most  flourishing 
states,  those  very  successes  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  disgraces  which  it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

These  two  states,  which  might  have  carried  their  victorious  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have  attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  upon 
his  throne  itself  ;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  enterprise,  which 
would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with  glory  and  laden  them  with  riches, 
have  the  folly  to  leave  their  common  enemy  in  repose,  to  embroil  them- 
selves with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  honour  and  interests  of  little 
importance,  and  to  exhaust  those  forces  to  no  purpose  against  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  solely  against  the  barbarians,  that 
could  not  have  resisted  them.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Per- 
sians never  gained  any  advantage  over  the  Athenians  or  Lacedaemonians 
whilst  they  were  united  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own  divi- 
sions alone  which  supplied  them  with  the  means  to  conquer  both  alter- 
nately, and  always  the  one  by  the  other. 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  measures  as  neither  Sparta 
nor  Athens  would  ever  otherwise  have  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the 
one  and  the  other  dishonour  themselves  by  their  mean  and  abject  flat- 
teries, not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  even  of  his  satraps  ;  pay  their 
court  to  them,  earnestly  solicit  their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even 
suffer  their  ill  humour ;  and  all  this  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops  or 
money :  forgetting  that  the  Persians,  haughty  and  insolent  to  such  as 
seemed  afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and  little  to  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  despise  them.  But  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain  by  all  these 
mean  condescensions?  The  treaty,  which  gave  occasion  for  these  re- 
flections, and  will  for  ever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

SECT.  VII.— WAR  OF  ARTAXERXES   AGAINST  EVAGORAS, 
KING  OF  SALAMIS. 

What  I  have  just  said  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks  might 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  their  enemies,   will   be  more 

•  Isoc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  143. 
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erident  If  we  consider,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  the  nations,  and  the 
extent  of  country,  which  composed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  incapable  of  animating  so 
great  a  mass,  and  of  supporting  the  weight  of  so  much  business  and  ap- 
plication.    At  the  court  every  thing  was  determined  by  the  intrigues  of 
women  and  the  cabals  of  favourites,  whose  whole  merit  often  consisted 
in  flattering  their  prince,  and  soothing  his  passions.     It  was  through 
their  influence  that  officers  were  chosen,  and  the  first  dignities  disposed 
of;  by  their  opinion  the  services  of  the  generals  of  armies  were  judged, 
and  their  rewards  decided.    The  sequel  will  show,  that  from  the  same 
source  arose  the  insurrection  of  provinces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  governors,  the  discontent  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  best 
officers,  and  the  ill  success  of  almost  all  the  enterprises  that  were  formed. 
Artaxerxes,  freed  from  the  care  and  perplexity  which  the  war  with 
the  Greeks  had  occasioned,  applied  himself  to  the  terminating  that  of 
Cyprus,  which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with 
little  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  that  way. 

Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamis,  the  capital  city  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  He  was  descended  from  Teucer  of  Salamis,*  who  at  his  return 
from  Troy  built  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country.  His 
descendants  had  reigned  there  from  that  time  ;  but  a  stranger  from  Phoe- 
nicia, having  dispossessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  usurpation  had  filled  the  city  with  barbarians,  and 
subjected  the  whole  island  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  and  great  care  was  taken  of  his 
education.  He  was  distinguished  amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his 
aspect,  the  vigour  of  his  body,  and  still  more  by  the  modesty  and  inno- 
cence of  his  manners,  which  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  age.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
were  observed  to  shine  forth  in  him.  He  afterwards  carried  these  virtues 
to  so  conspicuous  a  height,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  were  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  who  conceived  justly  that  so  brilliant  a  merit 
could  not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition  ;  but  his  mo- 
desty, probity,  and  integrity,  reassured  them  ;  and  they  reposed  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  him,  which  he  always  repaid  by  an  inviolable  fidelity, 
without  ever  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  violence  or 
treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Divine  Providence,  as 
Isocrates  says,  preparing  the  way  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens 
murdered  the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  intended  to  seize  Evagoras, 
and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself;  but 
that  prince,  escaping  his  pursuit,  retired  to  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His 
banishment  was  so  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him  new 
vigour.  Attended  only  with  fifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to 
conquer  or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the  usurper,  though 
supported  by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having 
re-established  himself  in  Salamis,  he  soon  rendered  his  little  kingdom 
very  flourishing,  by  his  great  care  in  relieving  his  subjects,  and  by  pro- 
tecting them  in  every  respect ;  by  governing  them  with  justice  and  bene- 

*  This  Teuce'  was  of  Salamis,  a  little  island  near  Athens,  celebrated 
for  the  famous  sea-fight  under  Xerxes. 
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volence;  by  making  them  active  and  laborious;  by  Inspiring  them  with 
a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  He  trained  them  also  for  war,  and  made  them  excellent 
soldiers. 

[A.  M.3699.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.] — He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had 
acquired  great  reputation,  when  Conon  the  Athenian  general,  after  his 
defeat  at  JBgospotamos,  took  refuge  with  him  ;  not  thinking  it  possible 
to  find  a  safer  asylum  for  himself,*  nor  a  more  powerful  support  of  his 
country.  The  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sentiments  soon  made 
them  contract  a  strict  amity  with  each  other,  which  continued  ever  after, 
and  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both.  Conon  possessed  great  in- 
fluence at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  which  he  employed  with  that  prince, 
by  the  means  of  Ctesias  his  physician,  to  accommodate  his  differences  with 
his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  engaged  in  the  great  design  of  subverting,  or  at 
least  of  reducing,  the  great  power  of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself 
formidable  to  all  Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens ;  the  latter  by  birth,  and 
the  other  by  right  of  adoption;  a  privilege  which  his  great  services  and 
zeal  for  that  republic  had  merited.  The  satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain 
their  country  ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  found  themselves  in 
great  difficulties  from  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  them. 
Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  ene- 
my as  well  by  sea  as  land  ;  and  he  contributed  not  a  little,  through  the 
influence  which  he  still  had  with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's  being  ap- 
pointed general  of  his  fleet.  The  celebrated  victory  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Cnidos  was  the  consequence,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound  to 
that  republic. 

[A.  M.  3610.  Ant.  J.  C.  S94.]— The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  important  services  which  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  rendered  them 
with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  honour  of  them.t 

Evagoras,  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests  from  city  to  city,  en- 
deavoured to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots 
had  recourse  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  Evagoras,  the  effects  of  which  he  apprehended,  and  conscious 
of  what  importance  it  was  to  him  to  prevent  an  island's  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  which  was  so  favourably  situated  for  holding  Asia 
Minor  in  awe,  promisedthem  an  immediate  and  powerful  support,  without 
declaring  openly  however  against  Evagoras. 

[A.  M.  3614.  Ant.  J.  C.  390.]— Being  employed  elsewhere  by  more 
important  aflfairs,^  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  so  soon  as  he 
expected,  and  had  engaged.  That  war  of  Cyprus  continued  six  years, 
and  the  success  with  which  Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  great  king, 
ought  to  have  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the 
Persian  name,  and  united  them  against  the  common  enemy.  It  is  true, 
the  succours  sent  by  Artaxerxes  till  then  were  inconsiderable,  as  they 
were  also  the  two  following  years.  During  all  that  time  it  was  less  a 
real  war,  than  a  preparation  for  war  ;§  but  when  he  had  disengaged 

*  Isocrat.  in  Evag.  p.  393—395.        +  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  5. 
X  Isocrat.  in  Pancg.  p.  135,  136.        §  Diod.  xv.  p.  328—333. 
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himself  from  the  Greeks,  he  applied  to  it  vigorously,  and  attacked  Eva- 
goras  with  all  his  forces. 

[A.  M.  3618.  Ant.  J.  C.  386.]— The  land  army,  commanded  by  Orontes 
his  son-in-law,  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  of 
three  hundred  galleys  ;  of  which  Tiribasus,  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  reputation,  was  admiral.  Gaos,  his  son-in-law,  commanded 
under  him.  Evagoras  on  his  side  assembled  as  many  troops  and  ships  as 
he  could  ;  but  they  were  a  handful  in  comparison  with  the  formidable 
preparations  of  the  Persians.  His  fleet  was  composed  of  only  fourscore 
and  ten  galleys,  and  his  army  scarce  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men. 
As  he  had  abundance  of  light  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those  that  car- 
ried the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and 
prevented  the  rest  of  arriving ;  which  occasioned  a  famine  amongst  the 
Persians,  and  gave  rise  to  violent  seditions,  which  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened 
his  fleet  with  sixty  galleys  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  fifty  sent  him 
by  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  money  and  corn  he  could  have 
occasion  for. 

Evagoras  with  his  land  forces  attacked  immediately  a  part  of  the  ene- 
my's army  which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it. 
This  first  action  was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians were  worsted  for  some  time,  till  animated  by  the  warm  reproaches 
and  remonstrances  of  their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Salamis  was  immediately  besieged  by  sea  and  land. 
Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  son  Pythagoras,  quitted 
it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king 
to  support  him  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain 
from  him  all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return  he  found  the  city  in  ex- 
ceeding distress  ;  and  finding  himself  without  resource  or  hope,  he  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should 
abandon  all  cities  of  Cyprus  except  Salamis,  where  he  should  content 
himself  to  reign  ;  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and 
remain  in  obedience  to  him  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The  extremity  to 
which  he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard 
as  they  were;  but  he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with  the  last,  and 
persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  he  could  only  treat  as  a  king  with  a 
king.  Tiribasus,  who  commanded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his 
pretensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  had  writ- 
ten secretly  to  court  against  him,  accusing  him,  amongst  other  things,  of 
forming  designs  against  the  king,  and  assigned  in  support  of  his  accusa- 
tion his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  his  manifest  endeavours  to  attach  to  himself  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  by 
force  of  presents,  promises,  and  an  obliging  demeanour  not  natural  to  him. 
Artaxerxes  upon  these  letters  believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  stifling  a 
conspiracy  which  he  considered  as  ready  to  break  out.  He  dispatched  orders 
immediately  to  Orontes,  to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send  him  to  court  in 
chains,  which  was  instantly  put  in  execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his  arrival, 
demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  form ;  that  the  heads  of  the  accu- 
sation should  be  communicated  to  him,  and  the  proofs  and  witnesses  pro- 
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duced.    The  king,   employed  in  other  cares,   bad  no  leisure  at  that  time 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes,  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged  made  a  TigoroHS 
defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  discontented  with  the  removal 
ofTiribasus,  quitted  the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afraid 
affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  himself.  Hetherefore  caused 
Evagoras  to  be  spoken  to  underhand:  the  negociation  was  resumed, 
the  offers  made  at  first  by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and  the  mortifying 
article,  which  had  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  retrenched. 
The  siege  was  raised  in  consequence.  [A.  M.  3619.  Ant.  J.  C.  385.] — 
Evagoras  continued  king  ofSalamis  only,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3633.  His  old  age  was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity 
never  interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual  effect  of  a  sober 
and  temperate  life.  Nicocles,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  in- 
herited his  virtues  as  well  as  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
the  utmost  magnificence.  The  discourse,  entitled  Evagoras,  composed 
by  Isocrates  to  inspire  the  young  king  with  the  desire  of  treading  in 
the  steps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  subsequent 
eulogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration.  He  also  addressed  another 
tract  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives  him  admirable 
precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak 
farther  of  them  in  the  ensuing  volume. 

EDLOGY    AND    CHARACTER    OF   EVAGORAS. 

Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state,  Isocrates,*  who  was 
well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and  merit,  compares  him  with  the  most 
powerful  monarchs,  and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good 
king,  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  territory,  but  extent  of  mind 
and  greatness  of  soul,  that  constitute  great  princes.  In  fact,  he  points 
out  to  us  many  qualities  truly  royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us 
a  very   high  idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes  who  believe,  that  to 
reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  of  the  blood  royal ;  and  that  the  birth  which 
gives  a  right  to  the  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities  necessary 
for  wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not  fancy  that  it  could  be  supposed, 
since  every  other  condition  and  station  of  life  made  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship necessary  to  succeed  therein,  that  the  art  of  reigning,  the  most 
difficult  and  important  of  all,  should  require  no  pains  and  preparation  for 
its  attainment.  He  came  into  the  world  with  the  most  happy  dispositions  ; 
a  great  fund  of  genius,  a  ready  comprehension,  a  lively  and  quick  pene- 
tration which  nothing  escaped,  a  solidity  of  judgment  that  immediately 
perceived  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  ;  qualities  which  might  seem 
to  dispense  with  all  study  and  application :  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  by  study  what 
he  might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means  for  the  embellishment 
of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  instructing 
himself,  in  reflecting,  meditating,  and  consulting  the  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  others. 

♦    Isocrat.  in  Evag. 
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When  he  ascended  the  throne,  Ills  greatest  care  and  appUcation  was  to 
know  mankind,  in  which  the  ability  of  a  prince,  and  of  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  principally  consists.  He  had,  no  doubt,  prepared 
himself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of  history,  which  gives  prudence  by 
anticipation,  supplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the 
men  are  with  whom  we  live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages.  But 
we  study  men  quite  differently  in  themselves  ;  by  their  manners,  charac- 
ters, conduct,  and  actions.  The  love  of  the  commonwealth  rendered  him 
attentive  to  all  persons  who  were  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  their  most  secret  inclinations  and 
principles  of  action,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their  different  talents  and 
degrees  of  capacity,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  post,  to  bestow 
authority  in  proportion  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private  and  public  good 
promote  each  other.  He  neither  rewarded  nor  punished  his  subjects, 
says  Isocrates,  from  the  report  of  others,  but  solely  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  them  ;  and  neither  the  virtues  of  the  good  nor  the 
vices  of  the  bad,  escaped  his  enquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who  possess  thi'  first 
rank,  especially  when  they  believe  themselves  capable  of  governing 
alone:  I  mean,  a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  opinion  of  otliers, 
which  arose  from  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities.  With  his  great  pene- 
tration, it  did  not  seem  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  counsel 
of  others  ;  yet  he  nevertheless  nrade  no  resolution,  and  formed  no  enter- 
prise, without  having  first  consulted  the  wise  persons  he  had  placed  about 
him  in  his  court :  instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent 
poison  of  sovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  arrive 
at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no  counsel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  what  was  excellent  in  every  form  of  govern- 
ment and  private  condition  of  life,  he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their 
best  qualities  and  advantages  in  himself:  affable  and  popular  as  in  a 
republican  state ;  grave  and  serious  as  in  the  council  of  the  elders  and 
senators  ;  steady  and  decisive,  after  mature  deliberation,  as  in  a  mo- 
narchy ;  a  profound  politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views  ; 
an  accomplished  warrior,  from  intrepid  valour  in  battle  directed  by  a 
wise  moderation ;  a  good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend,  and, 
what  crowns  his  eulogy,  in  every  circumstance  of  his  character,  always 
great,  and  always  a  king. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  by  an  air  of  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, but  by  a  serenity  of  aspect,  and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting 
from  innate  virtue,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  He  won  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and  conquered  others  by  a  great- 
ness of  soul,  to  which  they  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  subjects,  neighbours,  and  even  enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and 
regard  to  all  his  engagements  ;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  detestation,  for 
all  disguise,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  A  single  word  from  him  had  as  much 
regard  paid  to  it  as  the  most  sacred  oath ;  and  it  was  universally  known, 
that  nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in  the  least  circum- 
stance whatsoever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  eflfectually  reformed  the 

vol,.   H.  R 
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city  of  Salamls,  and  entirely  changed  its  appearance  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without  any  taste  either  for 
learning,  commerce,  or  arms.  What  cannot  a  prince  do  that  loves  his 
people,  and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  who  believes  himself  great  and  power- 
ful only  to  render  them  happy ;  and  knows  how  to  set  a  just  value  upon, 
and  do  honour  to  their  labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind  .'  He 
had  not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  military  discipline,  were  seen  to  flourish  at  Sala- 
mis ;  insomuch  that  that  city  did  not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of 
Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  which  he  gives  Evagoras, 
of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part,  far  from  exaggerating  any  thing, 
he  always  falls  short  of  truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise, 
so  just,  so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed  in  rendering  his  subjects 
happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public  good?  The  condition  of  Evagoras, 
before  he  came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
it.  The  being  born  a  prince,  and  the  never  having  experienced  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  master  and  sovereign,  are,  in  my  opinion,  great 
obstacles  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  high  station. 
Evagoras,  who  came  into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  be- 
fore he  commanded.  He  had  borne  in  a  private  and  dependent  life  the 
yoke  of  an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  himself  exposed 
to  envy  and  calumny,  and  had  been  in  danger  on  account  of  his  merit  and 
virtue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne, 
what  was  said  to  a  great  emperor:* — '  You  have  not  always  been  what 
you  are  now.  Adversity  has  prepared  you  to  make  a  good  use  of  power. 
You  have  lived  long  amongst  us,  and  like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger 
under  bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself,  and  known  by  ex- 
perience how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been  treated.'  What  he  had 
personally  suffered,  what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  had 
seen  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  had 
opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his  duty.  It  sufficed  to  tell  him,  what 
the  emperor  Galba  told  Piso,  when  he  adopted  him  his  associate  in  the 
empire;  'Remember  what  you  condemned  or  applauded  in  princes,  when 
you  were  a  private  man.  You  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you 
then  passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it,  in  order  to  acquire 
full  instruction  in  the  art  of  reigning  well.' 

TRIAL    OF    TIRIBASUS. 

We  have  already  said  that  Tiribasus,  having  been  accused  by  Orontes 
of  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains. 
Gaos,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  apprehending 
that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in  the  affair  with  his  father-in-law, 
and  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had 
no  other  means  for  his  security  than  an  open  revolt.  He  was  very  well 
beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly 
attached  to  him.  Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to  Achoris,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
On  another  side,  he  warmly  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  come  into 
that  league,  with  assurances  of  making  them  masters  of  all  Greece,  and 

*  Tcajan. 
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of  establishing:  tiniversally  their  form  of  government,  at  t?hich  they  had 
long  seemed  to  aspire.  They  hearkened  favourably  to  these  proposals, 
and  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion  of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxes; 
the  rather  because  the  peace  which  they  had  a  short  time  before  con- 
cluded with  him,  by  which  they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  had 
covered  them  with  shame. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus,*  he  thought 
of  concluding  also  the  affair  of  Tiribasus.  He  had  the  justice  to  appoint 
for  that  purpose,  as  commissioners,  three  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of 
Persia,  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  his 
court.  The  affair  came  to  an  examination  and  a  hearing  on  both  sides. 
For  so  considerable  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  conspired  against  the  king's 
person,  no  other  proofs  were  produced  than  the  letter  of  Orontes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  declared  enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival.  Orontes 
was  in  hopes,  from  his  credit  at  court,  that  the  affair  would  not  have  been 
discussed  in  the  usual  forms,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him,  the 
accused  would  have  been  condemned  without  farther  examination.  But 
that  was  not  the  custom  with  the  Persians.  By  an  anciently  established 
regulation,  to  which  amongst  other  privileges  they  had  a  right  by  birth, 
no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without  being  first  heard  and  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers.  This  was  granted  to  Tiribasus,  who  answered 
to  all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with  Evagoras, 
the  very  treaty  concluded  by  Orontes  was  his  apology ;  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  that  prince  had  proposed  to  him,  except  one  condition, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  master.  As  to  his  intelligence  with 
the  Lacedasmonians,  the  glorious  treaty  he  had  made  them  sign  sufficiently 
explained,  whether  his  own  or  the  king's  interests  were  his  motives  for 
it.  He  did  not  deny  his  credit  in  the  army;  but  how  long,  he  enquired, 
had  it  been  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  ?  and  he 
concluded  his  defence,  by  representing  the  long  services  he  had  rendered 
the  king  with  inviolable  fidelity  ;  and  especially  his  good  fortune  in  hav- 
ing formerly  saved  his  life,  when  he  was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  two  lions.  The  three  commissioners  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent.  The  king  restored  him  to  his  former 
favour,  and,  justly  enraged  at  the  black  design  of  Orontes,  let  the  whole 
weight  of  his  indignation  fall  upon  him.  A  single  example  of  this  kind 
against  informers  convicted  of  falsehood,  would  for  ever  shut  the  door 
against  calumny.  How  many  innocents  have  been  destroyed  for  want  of 
observing  this  rule,  which  even  the  Pagans  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
justice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

SECT.  VII.— EXPEDITION  OF  ARTAXERXES  AGAINST  THE 
CADUSIANS. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war,+  he  entered  upon 
another  against  the  Cadusians,  who  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  the  customary  tribute  ;  for  authors  say  nothing  as  to  the 
occasion  of  this  war.    Those  people  inhabited  part  of  the  mountains 

*  Diodorus  postpones  the  decision  of  this  affair  till  after  the  war  with 
the  Cadusians,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  This  seems  very  improbable, 
t  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1023,  1024. 
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situate  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  north  of  Media. 
The  soil  is  there  so  ungrateful,  and  so  little  proper  for  cultivation,  that 
no  corn  is  sowed  upon  it.  The  people  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to 
hard  and  laborious  life,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fatigues  as  nothing ; 
and  for  that  reason  were  well  calculated  for  soldiers.  The  king  marched 
against  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  array  of  three  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.     Tiribasus  attended  him  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country  when  his  army  suf- 
fered extremely  by  famine.  The  troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist 
upon  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  as 
the  roads  were  difficult  and  impracticable.  The  whole  camp  were  reduced 
to  eat  their  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  these  soon  became  so  scarce,  that  an 
ass's  head  was  valued  at  sixty  drachmas,*  and  was  very  hard  to  be  got 
at  that  price.  The  king's  table  itself  began  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few 
horses  remained,  the  rest  liaving  been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  contrived  a  stratagem  which 
saved  the  king  and  army.  The  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were  en- 
camped separately  with  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took  care  to  be 
informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been  apprised  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  them,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  pre- 
vented their  acting  in  concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  After  having 
communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himself  to  one  of  tiie 
kings,  and  dispatched  his  son  to  the  other.  They  each  of  them  informed 
the  king  to  whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to 
make  his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the 
more  advantageous ;  promising  to  assist  them  with  their  whole  credit. 
The  fraud  succeeded.  The  Pagans  thought  it  might  allowably  be  used 
with  enemies.  Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes  respectively,  from 
the  one  with  Tiribasus,  and  from  the  other  with  his  son. 

As  this  double  negociation  lasted  some  time,  Artaxerxes  began  to  sus- 
pect Tiribasus  ;  and  his  enemies,  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing 
to  his  prejudice  that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion.  That  prince 
already  repented  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave 
room  for  those  who  envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives. 
Upon  what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most  faithful  subjects  depend  with  a 
credulous  and  suspicious  prince  !  Whilst  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribasus 
on  his  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the 
Cadusians.  The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both  parties,  and  the  peace 
made,  Tiribasus  became  more  powerful  than  ever  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  returned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  admired.  Neither  the 
gold  with  which  he  was  covered,  nor  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that 
glittered  all  over  him,  and  were  worth  six  and  thirty  millions  of  livres,t 
prevented  his  taking  an  equal  share  in  the  whole  fatigue  with  the  mean- 
est soldier.  He  was  seen,  with  his  quiver  at  his  back  and  his  shield  on 
his  arras,  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  march  foremost  in  those  rugged 
and  difficult  roads.     The  soldiers,  observing  his  patience  and  fortitude, 

*  Thirty  livres.  t  Twelve  thousand  talents. 
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and  animated  by  his  example,  became  so  light,  that  they  seemed  rather 
to  fly  than  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces,  where  the 
gardens  were  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  there  was  a  park  of  great 
extent  and  well  planted,  which  was  the  more  surprising  as  the  whole 
country  about  it  was  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cold  was  excessive,  he  gave  the  soldiers 
permission  to  cut  down  the  wood  in  this  park,  without  sparing  the  finest 
trees,  either  pines  or  cypresses.  But  the  soldiers  not  being  able  to  re- 
solve to  fell  timber  of  such  exceeding  beauty  and  stateliness,  the  king 
took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cutting  the  finest  and  largest  tree  himself; 
after  which  the  troops  had  no  farther  scruples,  but  cut  down  all  the  wood 
they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  pass  the  night  without  any  inconvenience.  When  we  reflect  how  much 
value  noblemen  generally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  houses  of  pleasure, 
we  must  feel  pleased  with  Artaxerxes's  generosity  in  making  this  sacri- 
fice, which  argued  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for  the 
distresses  and  sufferings  of  his  soldiers.  But  he  did  not  always  support 
that  character. 

The  king  had  lost  In  this  enterprise  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops, 
and  almost  all  his  horses :  and  as  he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon 
that  account  and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  put  to  death  a  great 
number  of  them  in  the  emotions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrust, 
and  the  fear  of  their  attempting  something  against  him.  For  fear  in  a 
suspicious  prince  is  a  very  destructive  and  bloody  passion  ;  whereas  true 
courage  is  gentle,  humane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

One  of  the  principal  oflScers  that  perished  in  this  expedition  against 
the  Cadusians,  was  Camisares,  by  nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of 
Leuco-Syria,  a  province  enclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His 
son  Datames  succeeded  him  in  that  government,  which  was  given  him  in 
consideration  of  the  good  services  he  had  also  rendered  the  king  in  the 
same  expedition.  He  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time  ;  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  prefers  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  alone  to 
him  amongst  the  barbarians.  It  appears  from  his  life,  that  no  one  ever 
excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and  ability  in  inventing  schemes  and 
stratagems,  in  activity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  presence  of 
mind  to  decide  instantly;  and  to  find  resources  upon  the  most  deperate 
occasions  ;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  science  of  war.  It 
seems  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  having  acquired  a  more  illustrious 
name,  than  a  more  spacious  theatre,  and  perhaps  an  historian  who  would 
have  given  a  more  minute  narrative  of  his  exploits.  For  Cornelius  Nepos, 
according  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  relate  them  otherwise  than  in  a 
very  succinct  manner. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the  execution  of  a 
commission  that  was  given  him  to  reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince, 
and  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  As 
he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  first  to  try 
the  methods  of  lenity  and  conciliation,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life, 
through  the  treachery  of  Thyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him. 
Having  escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  open  forces; 
though  he  saw  himself  abandoned  by  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia» 
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Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  whom  jealousy  prevented  from  giving  him  aid. 
He  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  knowing 
with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the  news,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
it  the  more  senaibly  felt  by  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  He  set  out  with 
his  illustrious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice,  and  made 
long  inarches,  to  prevent  its  being  known  by  report  before  his  arrival. 
When  he  came  to  Susa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  stature,  of  a  haggard  and  terrible  aspect,  a 
black  complexion,  with  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He 
dressed  him  in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold 
about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of 
a  king,  as  in  fact  he  was.  For  himself,  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and  clad  like  a  hunter,  armed  with  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  he  led  Thyus 
in  his  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils. 
The  novelty  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it :  but  nobody  was 
so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  when  he  saw  them  approach 
in  that  pleasant  masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful 
in  his  country,  had  given  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm,  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  in  his  hands.  So  sudden  and  suc- 
cessful an  execution  gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit 
of  Datames. 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  share  in  the  command 
of  the  army  designed  against  Egypt,  with  Pharnabasus  and  Tithraustes, 
the  two  principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed  him  general 
in  chief  when  he  recalled  Pharnabasus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  that  expedition,  Arta- 
xerxes ordered  him  to  march  directly  against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the 
country  where  he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia  revolt. 
The  commission  was  of  little  importance  for  an  ofHcer  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed general,  and  besides  very  dangerous,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  enemy  into  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  soon 
perceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him  :  but  Datames  had  set  out 
directly  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  marched  night  and  day  ;  judging  that 
diligence  alone,  and  not  a  great  number  of  troops,  was  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  surprise  and  vanquish  the  enemy.  It  happened  according  to 
his  expectation,  and  the  couriers  dispatched  by  the  king,  met  Aspis  in 
chains  upon  the  road  to  Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames.  No  one  knew  which 
to  admire  most,  his  ready  obedience,  his  wise  and  enterprising  bravery, 
or  his  extraordinary  success.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave  offence  to 
the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  secret  to  each  other,  and  divided  by 
a  contrariety  of  interests,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions,  they 
united  together  against  a  superior  merit  which  reproached  their  defects, 
and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin 
him  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  they  besieged 
him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon  his  guard  against  persons  who  ap- 
peared so  well  affected  to  his  service,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion  against  the  most  zealous  and  faithful  of  his  oflBcers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the  highest  posts  at  the 
court,  apprised  him  of  what  was  passing,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  against  him,  and  had  already  rendered  the  king  dis- 
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affected  towards  him.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, with  which  he  was  charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find 
himself  exposed  to  great  dangers:  that  it  was  the  custom  of  kings  to 
attribute  good  successes  to  themselves  and  their  auspicious  fortune  only, 
and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the  faults  of  their  generals,  and  to  make  them 
responsible  for  these  at  the  peril  of  their  heads  :  that  he  ran  the  greater 
risque,  as  all  that  were  about  the  king's  person  and  had  any  ascendant 
over  him,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn  his  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's  service,  though 
without  doing  any  thing  hitherto  contrary  to  the  fidelity  which  he  owed 
him.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magnesia,  de- 
parted with  his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia,  seized  Paphlagonia,  which 
joined  it,  allied  himself  secretly  with  Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  fortresses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.  He  received 
advice,  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming  against  him.  He  did  not  wait 
their  attack,  but  made  his  army  march  thither  under  the  command  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a  battle.  However 
lively  the  father's  aflliction  might  be  upon  that  occasion,  he  concealed  his 
death,  lest  the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops.  When  he  ap- 
proached near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to  take  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post.  ]Mithrobarzane3,his  father-in-law,  who  commanded 
the  horse,  believing  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  Datames,  without  concern  or  emotion,  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
spread  throughout  the  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint  concerted  between 
him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  followed  him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to 
put  his  troops  into  a  disposition  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  different 
quarters.  The  stratagem  had  all  the  success  he  expected  from  it.  When 
they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzanes  was  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both 
sides,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Pisidians  was 
put  to  flight,  and  left  Datames  master  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  rich 
booty  found  in  the  camp  of  the  conquered. 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against  the  king,  the  actions 
we  have  related  being  only  against  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have 
particular  differences,  which,  as  we  have  observed  before,  was  common 
enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called  Scismas,  made  himself  his  accuser, 
and  discovered  his  whole  designs  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly 
alarmed.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new  enemy,  and  that  he  did  not 
engage  in  any  enterprise  without  having  maturely  considered  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  success  ;  and 
that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always  corresponded  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  projects.  He  sent  an  army  against  him  into  Cappadocia  of  almost 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  horse,  all 
commanded  by  Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not  amount 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king's  ;  so  that  he  had  no  resource  but  in 
himself,  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  happy  situation  of  the  post  he 
had  chosen.  For  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence  ;  never  captain 
having  belter  known  how  to  take  his  advantages,  and  choose  his  ground, 
when  he  was  to  draw  up  au  army  in  battle. 

His  army,  as  I  have  observed,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  posted  himself  in  a  situation,  where  they  could  not  surround  him  ; 
where,  upon  the  least  movement  they  made  he  could  attack  them  with 
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very  considerable  advantages  ;  and  where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight, 
their  odds  in  number  would  have  been  absolutely  useless  to  them.  Auto- 
phradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  he  ought  not 
to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture:  but  he  observed  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  him,  with  so  numerous  an  army,  to 
retreat,  or  to  continue  any  longer  in  inaction  before  a  handful  of  enemies. 
He  therefore  gave  the  signal.  The  first  attack  was  rude  ;  but  the  troops 
of  Autophradates  soon  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  victor 
pursued  them  for  some  time  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  only  a 
thousand  men  killed  on  the  side  of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fought  afterwards,  in  which 
the  latter  was  always  victorious  ;  because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country 
and  succeeding  especially  in  stratagems  of  war,  he  always  posted  himself 
advantageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  difficult  ground,  from  whence 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves  without  loss.  Autophradates  seeing 
all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  his  supplies  entirely  exhausted,  and 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artful  and  valiant 
an  enemy,  suggested  an  accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  the  bein^ 
restored  to  the  king's  favour  upon  honourable  conditions.  Datames  was 
not  ignorant  that  there  was  little  security  for  him  in  such  a  choice,  be- 
cause princes  are  seldom  reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has 
failed  in  his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  see  themselves  in  some  sort 
obliged  to  submit.  However,  as  despair  alone  had  hurried  him  into  the 
revolt,  and  he  had  always  retained  at  heart  sentiments  of  zeal  and  affec- 
tion for  his  prince,  he  joyfully  accepted  offers  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  violeat  condition  in  which  his  misfortune  had  engaged  him,  and 
afford  him  the  means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing  his  talents 
for  the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  promised  to 
send  deputies  to  the  king  ;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms,  and 
Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was  his  government. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furiously  enraged  against 
him,  had  changed  the  esteem  and  affection  which  he  formerly  professed 
for  him,  into  an  implacable  hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of  con- 
quering him  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and 
treachery^  means  unworthy  every  man  of  honour,  and  how  much  more 
so  of  a  prince!  He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate  him;  but 
Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  their  ambuscades.  At  length  Mith- 
ridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent 
promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  having 
insinuated  himself  into  his  friendship,  and  having  long  treated  him  with 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  entire  fidelity,  in  order  to  acquire  his  confi- 
dence, took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity  when  he  was 
alone,  and  slabbed  him  with  his  sword,  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
defend  himself. 

Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a  pretended  friendship, 
who  had  always  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  observe  the  most  inviolable 
fidelity  towards  those  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements.  Happy  had 
he  always  piqued  himself  also  upon  being  as  faithful  a  subject  as  he  was 
a  true  friend  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sullied  the 
lustre  of  his  heroic  qualities  by  the  ill  use  he  made  of  them ;  which 
neither  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the 
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ingratitude  of  his  master  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him,  nor  any 
other  pretext,  could  sufficiently  authorize. 

I  am  surprised  that,  worthy  as  he  was,  from  his  uncommon  virtues,  of 
being  compared  to  the  greatest  persons  of  antiquity,  his  merit  has  re- 
mained in  a  manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  His  great  actions 
and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  history.  For  it 
is  in  such  small  bodiesof  troops  as  those  of  Datames,  where  every  energy 
is  exerted,  where  prudence  directs,  and  where  chance  has  no  share,  that 
the  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in  their  full  light. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    SOCRATES    ABRIDGED. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  of 
antiquity,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  all  the 
extent  it  deserves.  With  this  view  I  shall  go  somewhat  back,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  this  Prince  of  Philosophers. 

Two  authors  will  supply  me  principally  with  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject:  Plato  and  Xenophon,  both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to 
them  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  discourses  (as  that  philo- 
sopher left  nothing  in  writing),  and  for  an  ample  account  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  condemnation  and  death.  Plato  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole,  and  relates,  in  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  Socrates's  accu- 
sation and  defence ;  in  his  Crito,  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
prison  ;  in  his  Phsedon,  his  admirable  discourse  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was 
absent  at  that  time,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  :  so  that 
he  wrote  his  Apology  of  Socrates  only  from  the  report  of  others  ;  but 
his  actions  and  discourses  in  his  four  books  of  memorable  things,  he 
repeats  from  his  own  knowledge.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  the 
life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged  manner. 

SECT.  I.— BIRTH  OF  SOCRATES. 

[A.  M.  3533.  Ant.  J.  C.  471.]— Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad.  His  father  Sophroniscus 
was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother  Phaenarete  a  midwife.  Hence  we  may 
observe,  that  meanness  of  birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true  merit,  in  which 
alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility  consist.  It  appears  from  the  com- 
parisons which  Socrates  often  used  in  his  discourses,  that  he  was  neither 
ashamed  of  his  father's  nor  mother's  profession.  He  was  surprised  that 
a  sculptor  should  employ  his  whole  attention  to  fashion  an  insensible 
stone  into  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  that  a  man  should  take  so  liitle 
pains  not  to  resemble  an  insensible  stone.  He  would  often  say,*  that  he 
exercised  the  function  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making 
it  bring  forth  all  its  thoughts  ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Socrates.  He  treated  subjects  in  so  simple,  natural,  and  clear  an  order, 
that  he  made  those  with  whom  he  disputed  say  what  he  wished,  and  find 

*  Plat,  in  Theatet.  p.  149,  &c. 
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an  answer  themselves  to  all  the  questions  he  proposed  to  them.  He  at 
first  learned  his  father's  trade,  in  which  he  made  himself  very  expert.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias,*  there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  still  to  be 
seen  at  Athens  of  his  workmanship ;  and  it  is  to  he  presumed,  these 
statues  would  not  have  found  a  place  among  those  of  the  greatest  masters 
in  the  art,  if  they  had  not  been  thought  worthy  of  it. 

Crito  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  9hop,t  from 
admiration  of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion  he  entertained  that  it  was 
inconsistent  for  a  young  man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue 
perpetually  employed  upon  stone  with  a  chisel  in  his  hand.     He  was  the 
disciple  of  Archelaus,  who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Archelaus 
had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebrated  philosopher.     His  first 
study  was  physics,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
stars,  and  planets,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  wherein  only 
that  part  of  philosophy  was  known  ;  and  XenophonJ  assures  us  that  he  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  it.    But  after  having  found  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, how  diflBcult,  abstruse,  and  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
how  little  use  that  kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he 
was  the  first,  as  Cicero  remarks,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing 
down  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  introduce  it  into 
private  houses ;  humanizing  it,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  and  render- 
ing it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  common  life,  more  within  the  reach 
of  capacity,  and  applying  it  solely  to  what  might  make  them  more  rational, 
just,  and  virtuous.    He  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  folly  to  devote  the  whole 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employ  all  his  time  in  enquiries  merely  curious, 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  -whilst  he  neglected  to  inform  him- 
self in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  to  learn  what  is  conformable,  or 
opposite  to  piety,  justice,  and  probity;  in  what  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  wisdom  consist ;  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the  rules  of 
it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding  and  ruling  well. 
We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use  he  made  of  this  study. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  his  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  them. 
He  bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens ;  but  with  more  pure  and 
elevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns,  was  present  in  many 
actions,  and  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  fortitude. 
He  was  seen,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  senate,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  the  most  shining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  justice,  without 
being  intimidated  by  the  greatest  present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe,  laborious  life ; 
without  which  it  seldom  happens,  that  men  are  capable  of  discharging 
the  greatest  part  of  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of  poverty  farther  than  he  did.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  nothing ;  and  be- 
lieved, that  the  less  we  are  contented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
divinity.  Seeing  the  pomp  and  show  displayed  by  luxury  in  certain 
ceremonies,  and  the  infinite  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  employed  in  them, 

*  Paus.  1.  ix.  p.  596.  t  Diog.  p.  101. 

X  Lib.  iv.  Memorab.p.710.        §  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  710. 
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'  How  many  things,'  said  he,  congratulating  himself  on  his  condition, 
'  do  I  not  want !'     '  Quantis  non  egeo  !' 

His  father  left  him  fourscore  minae,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  occasion  for  that 
sum.*  But  the  affairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he  lost  the 
whole,  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with  such  indifference  and  tranquillity, 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  complain  of  it.  We  find  in  Xenophon's  (Eco- 
nomics,+  that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minae,  or 
twelve  pounds.  The  richest  persons  of  Athens  were  among  his  friends, 
who  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  share  of  their  wealth. 
When  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it: 
'If  I  had  money,'  said  he,  one  day  in  an  assembly  of  his  friends,  'I 
should  buy  me  a  cloak.'  He  did  not  address  himself  to  any  body  in  par- 
ticular, but  contented  himself  with  that  general  information.  His  dis- 
ciples contended  for  the  honour  of  making  him  this  small  present ;  which 
was  being  too  slow,  says  Seneca  ;  their  own  observation  ought  to  have 
anticipated  both  the  want  and  the  demand. 

He  generously  refused  the  offers  and  presents  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  desirous  of  having  him  at  his  court;  adding,  that 
he  could  not  go  to  a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  his 
power  to  return.  Another  philosopher  does  not  approve  this  answer. 
'Would  it  have  been  making  a  prince  a  small  return,'  says  Seneca,  '  to 
undeceive  him  in  his  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  ;  to  inspire 
him  with  a  contempt  for  riches  ;  to  show  him  the  right  use  of  them  ;  to 
instruct  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  :  in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to 
live,  and  how  to  die?  But,'  continues  Seneca,  'the  true  reason  which 
prevented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  consistent  for  him  to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  liberty 
even  a  free  city  could  not  tolerate.'  '  Noluit  ire  ad  voluntariam  servi- 
tutem  is  cujus  libertatem  civitas  libera  ferre  non  potuit.'J 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  gloomy  and  morose, 
as  was  common  enoiigh  with  the  philosophers  of  those  times.  In  com- 
pany and  conversation  he  was  always  gay  and  facetious,  and  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  entertainment.  Though  he  was  very  poor,  he  piqued  himself 
upon  the  neatness  of  his  person  and  house,  and  could  not  endure  the  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and  ragged 
clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the  holes  in  his  cloak,  and  the 
rest  of  his  tatters,  abundance  of  vanity  might  be  discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  Socrates,  was  a  tranquillity 
of  soul,  that  no  accident,  no  loss,  no  injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever 
alter.  Some  have  believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate, 
and  that  the  moderation,  to  which  he  had  attained,  was  the  effect  of  his 
reflections,  and  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  subdue  and  correct  himself; 
which  would  still  add  to  his  merit.  Seneca  tells  us,§  that  he  had  desired 
his  friends  to  apprise  him  whenever  they  saw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a 
passion,  and  that  he  had  given  them  that  privilege  over  him,  which  he 
took  himself  with  them.  Indeed  the  best  time  to  call  in  aid  against  a 
passion  which  has  so  violent  and  sudden  a  power  over  us,  is  when  we 
are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cool  blood.     At  the  first  signal,  the  least  hint, 

♦  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  640.        +  Xenoph.  CEkon.  p.  S22.. 
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he  either  softened  his  tone,  or  was  silent.  Finding'  himself  exasperated 
against  a  slave,  'I  would  beat  you,'  says  he,  'if  I  were  not  angry:' 
'  Caederem  te,  nisi  irascerer.'*  Having  received  abox  on  the  ear,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  only  saying,  with  a  smile,  '  It  ia  a  misfortune  not  to 
know  when  to  put  on  a  helniet.'t 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found  enough  to  exercise  his 
patience  in  all  its  extent.  Xantippe,  his  wife,  put  it  to  the  severest 
proofs  by  her  capricious,  passionate,  violent  disposition.  It  seems  that, 
before  he  took  her  for  his  companion,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  says  himself  in  Xenophon,  that  he  had  expressly  chosen 
her, J  from  the  conviction,  that  if  he  should  be  capable  of  bearing  her 
insults,  there  would  be  nobody,  though  ever  so  difficult  to  endure,  with 
whom  he  could  not  live.  I  f  this  was  the  view  with  which  he  married  her, 
it  was  certainly  fully  answered.  Never  was  woman  of  so  violent  and 
fantastical  a  spirit,  and  so  bad  a  temper.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse 
or  injurious  treatment,  which  he  had  not  to  experience  from  her.  She 
wonld  sometimes  be  transported  with  such  an  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear 
off  his  cloak  in  the  open  street  ;§  and  even  one  day,  after  having  vented 
all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emptied  a  pot  of  foul  water 
upon  his  head:  at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  'That  so  much 
thunder  must  needs  produce  a  shower.' 

Some  ancient  authors  write,l|  that  Socrates  married  a  second  wife, 
named  Myrto,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristides  the  Just,  and 
that  he  suffered  exceedingly  from  them  both,  as  they  were  continually 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  never  agreed,  but  in  loading  him  with 
reproaches,  and  offering  him  the  grossest  insults.  They  pretend,  that 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  pestilence  had  swept  off  great 
part  of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  whereby,  to  retrieve  the  sooner 
the  ruins  of  the  republic,  each  citizen  was  permitted  to  have  two  wives 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  Socrates  took  the  benefit  of  this  new  law. 
Those  authors  found  this  circumstance  solely  upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise 
on  nobility,  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  But,  besides  that,  {according  to  Plu- 
tarch himself,  Panaetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  fully  refuted  this  opi- 
nion,  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  related  to  their  master,  say  any  thing  of  this  second  marriage  of 
Socrates;  and  on  another  side,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  have  treated  at  large  all  the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  are  alike  silent  in  regard  to  the  pretended  decree  of  Athens,  which 
permitted  bigamy.  We  may  see  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  a  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Hardion's 
upon  this  subject;  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the  second  marriage 
of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  respecting  bigamy,  are  suppositious  facts. 

SECT.  II,— OF  THE  D.KMON,  OR  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT,  OF 
SOCRATES. 

Our  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  Genius,  which,  he  pretended,  assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  pro- 
tection in  the  greatest  part  of  his  actions.     It  is  not  agreed  amongst 

*  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  i.  c.  15.  +  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 
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authors  what  this  Genius  was,  commonly  called  '  The  Dseimon  of  Socrates,' 
from  the  Greek  word  ^aiix6viov,  that  signifies  something  of  a  divine  na- 
ture, conceived  as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  such  an  inspiration  as  diviners 
are  supposed  to  have  had  :  this  Genius  dissuaded  him  from  the  execution 
of  his  designs  when  they  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  without 
ever  inducing  him  to  undertake  any  action :  '  Esse  divinum  quoddam, 
quod  Socrates  daemonium  appellat,  cui  semper  ipse  paruerit,  nunqttam 
impellenti,  saepe  revocanti.'*  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  entitled,  'Of the 
Genius  of  Socrates,'  relates  the  different  sentiments  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  nature  of  this  Genius.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  that  which  seems  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  of  them  all,  though 
he  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  Divinity  alone  has  a  clear  and  unerring  knowledge 
of  futurity '.  that  man  cannot  penetrate  into  its  darkness  but  by  uncertain 
and  confused  conjectures  :  that  those  who  succeed  best  in  that  research, 
are  such,  as  by  a  more  exact  and  studied  comparison  of  the  different  causes 
capable  of  influencing  future  events,  discern  with  greater  force  and  per- 
spicuity, what  will  be  the  result  and  issue  of  the  conflict  of  those  different 
causes  in  conducing  to  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  an  effect  or  enter- 
prise. This  foresight  and  discernment  has  something  of  divine  in  it, 
exalts  us  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  approximates  us  to  the  Divinity, 
and  makes  us  participate  in  some  measure  in  his  counsels  and  designs,  by 
griving  us  an  insight  and  foreknowledge,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  he 
has  ordained  concerning  the  future.  Socrates  had  a  just  and  piercing 
judgment,  joined  with  the  most  exquisite  prudence.  He  might  call  this 
judgment  and  prudence  Aai/xSvioy,  'something  divine,'  using:  indeed  a 
kind  of  equivocal  expression,  without  attributing  to  himself  however  the 
merit  due  to  his  wisdom  in  forming  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  future. 
The  Abbe  Fraguier  comes  very  near  to  the  same  opinion  in  the  disser- 
tation he  has  left  upon  this  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres.f 

The  effect,  or  rather  function,  of  this  Genius,  was  to  stop  and  prevent 
his  acting,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same 
impulse,  when  his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  unlucky  affair, 
which  they  communicated  to  him ;  and  several  instances  are  related, 
wherein  thej'  found  themselves  under  much  inconvenience  from  not  hav- 
ing believed  him.  Now  what  other  signification  can  be  given  to  this, 
than  that  it  implies,  under  mysterious  terms,  a  mind,  which  by  its  own 
lights,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into 
futurity  ?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  lessen  in  his  own  person 
the  merit  of  an  unerring  judgment,  by  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  instinct ; 
if  at  bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to  be  understood,  besides  the  ge- 
neral aid  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  speaks  in  every  man  by  the  voice 
of  reason  ;  would  he  have  escaped,  says  Xenophon,J  the  imputation  of 
arrogance  and  falsehood  ? 

God  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to  you,§  says  he  to  Alci- 
biades,  whilst  the  tenderness  of  your  age  would  have  rendered  my  dis- 
courses of  no  utility  to  yon.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into  a  dis- 
pute with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young  man,  for  whom  the  laws  open  a 

*  etc.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  n.  122.  +  Tom.  iv.  p.  368. 
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way  to  the  dignities  of  the  republic.  Is  it  not  visible  here,  that  pradence 
prevented  Socrates  from  conversinsf  seriously  with  Alcibiades,  at  a  time 
when  grave  and  serious  conversation  would  have  given  him  a  disgust,  of 
which  he  might  perhaps  never  have  got  the  better?  And  when,  in  the 
dialogue  upon  the  Republic,  Socrates  ascribes  his  avoiding  public  busi- 
ness to  inspiration  from  above,  does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than  what 
he  says  in  his  Apology,  that  a  just  and  good  man,  who,  in  a  corrupt  state, 
intermeddles  with  the  government,  is  not  long  without  perishing  ?  If 
when  he  was  going  to  appear  before  the  judges  that  were  to  condemn 
him,  that  divine  voice  does  not  make  itself  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it 
was  accustomed  to  do  upon  dangerous  occasions,  the  reason  is,  that  he 
did  not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for  him  to  die,  especially  at  his  age,  and  in 
his  circumstances.  Every  body  knows  what  his  prognostication  had 
been  long  before,  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sicily. 
He  attributed  it  to  his  Daemon,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
that  spirit.  A  wise  man,  who  sees  an  affair  ill  concerted,  and  conducted 
with  precipitation,  may  easily  prophecy  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid 
of  a  daemon's  inspiration. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which  gives  to  men, 
genii  and  angels  to  direct  and  guard  them,  was  not  unknown,  even  to  the 
Pagans.  Plutarch  cites  some  verses  of  Menander,*  in  which  that  poet 
expressly  says,  'That  every  man  at  his  birth  has  a  good  Genius  given 
him,  which  attends  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  a  guide 
and  director.' 

It  may  be  believed  with  probability  enough,  that  the  Daemon  of 
Socrates,  which  has  been  so  differently  spoken  of  as  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no  more  than  the  force  and 
rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which  acting  according  to  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  experience,  supported  by  wise  reflec- 
tions, made  him  foresee  the  events  of  those  things,  upon  which  he  was 
either  consulted,  or  deliberated  himself. 

I  conceive  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry  the  people  should 
believe  him  inspired,  or  that  his  acquaintance  with  futurity  was  the  effect 
of  a  divinity,  whatsoever  that  might  be.  That  opinion  might  exalt  him 
very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  Athenians,  and  gave  him  an  authority,  of 
which  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  persons  of  the  Pagan  world  were 
very  fond,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  secret  communica- 
tion, and  pretended  conferences,  with  some  divinity  :t  but  it  likewise 
drew  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  citizens  upon  him. 

SECT.  III.— SOCRATES    DECLARED  THE  WISEST  OF  MAN- 
KIND BY  THE  ORACLE  OF  DELPHI. 

This  declaration  of  the  oracle,J  so  advantageous  in  appearance  for 
Socrates,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  inflaming  envy,  and  stirring 
up  of  enemies  against  him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  Apology,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  occasion,  and  true  meaning,  of  that  oracle. 

*  De  anim.  tranquil,  p.  474. 
t  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  oracles  to  advance 
their  credit.  Zaleucus  pretended,  that  his  laws  had  been  dictated  to  him 
by  Minerva.  Numa  Pompilius  boasted  his  conferences  with  the  goddess 
Egeria.  The  first  Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe  that  the  gods 
gave  him  secret  counsels.  Even  Sertorius's  hind  had  something  divine  in  it. 

t  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  21,  22. 
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Chffirephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  happening  to  be  at  Delphi, 
demanded  of  the  oracle,  whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in 
the  world  :  the  priestess  replied,  there  was  none.  This  answer  puzzled 
Socrates  extremely,  and  he  could  scarce  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it. 
For  on  the  one  side,  he  well  knew,  says  he  of  himself,  that  there  was  no 
wisdom  in  him,  neither  little  nor  great ;  and  on  the  other,  he  could  not 
suspect  the  oracle  of  falsehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a 
lie.  He  therefore  considered  it  attentively,  and  took  great  pains  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  it.  At  first  he  applied  himself  to  a  powerful 
citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a  great  politician,  who  passed  for  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  city,  and  who  was  himself  still  more  convinced  of  his 
own  merit  than  others.  He  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  insinuated  as  much  to  him  in  terms  suflSciently  intelligible ; 
which  made  him  extremely  odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. He  did  the  same  by  several  others  of  the  same  profession,  and  all 
the  fruit  of  his  enquiry  was,  to  draw  upon  himself  a  greater  number  of 
enemies.  From  the  statesman  he  addressed  himself  to  the  poets,  whom 
he  found  still  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really  more  void  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  He  pursued  his  enquiries  to  the  artisans,  and  could  not 
meet  with  one,  who,  because  he  succeeded  in  his  own  art,  did  not  believe 
himself  very  capable  and  fully  informed  in  all  other  points  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  which  presumption  was  the  almost  universal  failing  of  the 
Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally  abundance  of  wit,  they  pretended 
to  know  every  thing,  and  believed  themselves  capable  of  pronouncing 
upon  all  matters.  His  enquiries  amongst  strangers  were  not  more 
successful. 

Socrates  afterwards  entering  into  and  comparing  himself  with  all  those 
he  had  questioned,  discovered,  that  the  difiference  between  him  and  them 
was,  that  they  all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know,  and  that 
for  his  part,  he  sincerely  avowed  his  ignorance.  From  thence  he  con- 
cluded, that  God  alone  is  truly  wise,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  his 
oracle  was  to  signify,  that  all  human  wisdom  was  no  great  matter,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  was  nothing  at  all.  And  as  to  the  oracle's  naming 
me,  it  no  doubt  did  so,  says  he,  by  way  of  setting  me  up  for  an  example, 
as  if  it  intended  to  declare  to  all  men,  The  wisest  amongst  you  is  he,  who 
knows  like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wisdom  in  him. 

SECT.  IV.— SOCRATES  DEVOTES  HIMSELF  ENTIRELY  TO 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

After  having  related  some  particularities  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  that  in  which  his  character  principally  and  peculiarly 
consisted  ;  I  mean,  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and  particu- 
larly to  form  the  youth  of  Athens. 

He  seemed,  says  Libanius,*  the  common  father  of  the  republic,  so 
attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  all  his  countrymen. 
But  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people  change 
principles,  who  revere  the  errors  in  which  they  have  grown  grey,  he  de- 
voted his  labours  principally  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it. 

*  In  ApoL  Socrat.  p.  641. 
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He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,*  nor  set  times 
for  his  lessons.  He  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  pro- 
fessor's chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons.  He 
taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions  ;  in  walking,  conversation,  at 
meals,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  id  the  pnblic  assemblies 
of  the  senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself,  and  when  he  drank  the  poison, 
he  philosophized,  says  Plutarch,  and  instructed  mankind.  And  from 
thence  the  same  judicious  author  takes  occasion  to  establish  a  great  prin- 
ciple on  the  subject  of  government,  which  Seneca  before  him  had  placed 
in  its  full  light.  To  be  a  public  man,  says  he,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
actually  in  office,  to  wear  the  robe  of  judge  or  magistrate,  and  to  sit  in 
the  highest  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Many  do  this, 
who,  though  honoured  with  the  fine  names  of  orators,  praetors,  and  se- 
nators, if  they  want  the  merit  of  those  characters,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  private  persons,  and  often  deserve  to  be  confounded  with  the  lowest 
and  vilest  of  the  populace.  But  whoever  knows  how  to  give  wise  counsel 
to  those  who  consult  him,  to  animate  the  citizens  to  virtue,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  sentiments  of  probity,  equity,  generosity,  and  love  of  their 
oountry  ;  such  a  man,  says  Plutarch,  is  the  true  magistrate  and  ruler,  \a 
whatever  condition  and  place  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  did  the  state,  by  the  instructions 
he  gave  their  youth,  and  the  disciples  he  formed,  are  inexpressibly  great. 
Never  had  master  a  greater  number,  nor  more  illustrious.  Had  Plato 
been  the  only  one,  he  would  be  worth  a  multitude.  Upon  the  point  of 
death  he  blessed  and  thanked  God  for  three  things  ;t  that  he  had  endowed 
him  with  a  rational  soul,  that  he  was  born  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian, 
and  that  he  had  placed  his  birth  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates.  Xenophon$ 
had  the  same  advantage.  It  is  said,  that  one  day  Socrates  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  stopping  him  with  his  staff,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  where 
provisions  were  sold  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  But 
Socrates  having  demanded  in  what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  seeing 
this  second  question  put  him  to  a  stand :  '  If  you  desire  to  know  it,'  con- 
tinued the  philosopher,  '  follow  me,  and  you  shall  be  informed.'  Which 
he  did  immediately,  and  was  afterwards  the  first  who  collected  and  pub- 
lished his  master's  discourses. 

Aristippus,  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischomachus,§  in  which  he  had 
introduced  some  strokes  of  Socrates's  doctrine,  conceived  so  ardent  a 
passion  to  become  his  disciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan  in  consequence 
of  it,  till  he  could  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a  philo- 
sophy, that  taught  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  its  cure. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  explains  still  better  how 
high  the  eagerness  of  Socrates's  disciples  ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
his  instructions.  There  was  at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens 
and  Megara,|l  which  was  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity,  that  the 
Athenians  obliged  their  generals  to  take  an  oath  to  lay  waste  the  territory 
of  Megara  twice  a  year,  ann  prohibited  the  Megarians  to  set  foot  in 
Attica  upon  pain  of  death.  This  decree  could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend 
the  zeal  of  Euclid.     He  left  his  city  in  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a 

*  Plut.  an  seni  sit  ger.  resp.  p.  796.  +  Ibid,  in  Mario,  p.  4.13. 

X  Diog.  in  Xenoph.  p.  120.  §  Plut.  de  curios,  p.  516. 

II  Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  168. 
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men  arose,  wbo,  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of  Greece,  were 
in  their  conduct  entirely  the  reverse.  For  instead  of  being  infinitely 
remote  from  all  avarice  and  ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and 
the  others,  who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  principal  occupation,  these 
men  were  ambitious  and  covetous,  entered  into  the  intrigues  and  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  knowledge.  They 
called  themselves  sophists.  They  wandered  from  city  to  city,  and  caused 
themselves  to  be  cried  up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by  crowds 
of  their  disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  enchantment,  abandone<f  the 
embraces  of  their  parents  to  follow  these  proud  teachers,  whom  they 
paid  a  great  price  for  their  instruction.  There  was  nothing  these  mas- 
ters did  not  profess  : — theology,  physics,  ethics,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
grammar,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history.  They  knew  every  thing, 
and  could  teach  every  thing.  Their  greatest  supposed  skill  lay  in  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence.  Most  of  them,  like  Gorgias,  valued  themselves 
upon  giving  immediate  answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be  proposed 
to  them.  Their  young  disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts, 
but  a  silly  esteem  for  themselves,  and  an  universal  contempt  for  every 
body  else  ;  so  that  not  a  scholar  quitted  these  schools,  but  was  more  im- 
pertinent than  when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and  bad  logic  of  these 
proud  teachers  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  Athenians.  To  attack  them 
openly,  and  dispute  with  them  in  a  direct  manner,  by  a  connected  dis- 
course, was  what  Socrates  could  well  have  done,  for  he  possessed  in  a 
supreme  degree  the  talents  of  elocution  and  reasoning  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  way  to  succeed  against  great  haranguers,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  dazzle 
their  auditors  with  a  vain  glitter  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He  therefore 
took  another  course,  and  employing  the  artifices  and  address  of  irony, 
which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with  wonderful  art  and  delicacy,  he  chose 
to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  simplicity  and  the  affectation  of  ig- 
norance, all  the  beauty  and  great  force  of  his  genius.  Nature,  which 
had  given  him  so  fine  a  soul,  seemed  to  have  formed  his  outside  expressly 
for  supporting  the  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly,  and,  besides 
that,  had  something  very  dull  and  stupid  in  his  physiognomy.  The  whole 
air  of  his  person,  which  had  nothing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very 
poor  in  it,  perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

When  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of  some  one  of  these 
sophists,  he  proposed  his  doubts  with  a  diflSdent  and  modest  air,  asked 
simple  questions  in  a  plain  manner,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  incapable  of 
expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions taken  from  the  meanest  employments.  The  sophist  heard  him  with 
a  scornful  attention,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  precise  answer,  had 
recourse  to  his  common-place  phrases,  and  talked  a  great  deal  without 
saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  Socrates,  after  having  praised  (in 
order  not  to  enrage)  his  adversary,  entreated  him  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
weakness,  and  to  descend  so  low  as  him,  by  satisfying  his  questions  in  a 
fev7  words  ;  because  neither  his  wit  nor  memory  were  capable  of  com- 
prehending or  retaining  so  many  fine  and  exalted  notions,  and  all  his 
knowledge  was  confined  to  question  and  answer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly,  and  the  teacher  could  not  recede. 
When  Socrates  had  once  got  him  out  of  his  intrenchment,  by  obliging  him 
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to  answer  his  questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on  from  one  to  another 
to  the  most  absurd  consequences  ;  and  after  having  reduced  him  either 
to  contradict  himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the  learned  man 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  him.  The  young  people,  however, 
perceived  the  incapacity  of  their  master,  and  changed  their  admiration 
for  him  into  contempt.  Thus  the  name  of  sophist  became  odious  and 
ridiculous. 

Tt  is  easy  to  judge  that  men  of  the  sophists'  character,  of  which  T  have 
now  spoken,  who  were  in  high  credit  with  the  great,  who  lorded  it 
amongst  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  learning,  could  not  be  attacked  with  impunity ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause they  had  been  assailed  in  the  two  most  sensible  points,  their  fame 
and  their  interests.  Socrates,  for  having  endeavoured  to  unmask  their 
vices  and  discredit  their  false  eloquence,*  experienced  from  these  men, 
who  were  equally  corrupt  and  haughty,  all  that  could  be  feared  or  ex- 
pected from  the  most  malignant  envy  and  the  most  envenomed  hatred  ;  to 
■which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed. 

SECT.  VI.— SOCRATES  IS  ACCUSED  OF  HOLDING  BAD 
OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  GODS,  AND  OF  COR- 
RUPTING THE  ATHENIAN  YOUTH.— HE  IS  CONDEMNED 
TO  DIE. 

[A.  M.  3602.  Ant.  J.  C.  402.]— Socrates  was  accused  a  little  before 
the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  out  of  Athens,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life;  but  the  pro- 
secution had  been  projected  long  before.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
had  declared  him  the  wisest  of  mankind  ;  the  contempt  into  which  he  had 
brought  the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  sophists  of  his  time,  who  were 
then  in  high  reputation ;  the  liberty  with  which  he  attacked  all  vice  ;  the 
singular  attachment  of  his  disciples  to  his  person  and  maxims,  had  all 
concurred  in  alienating  people  against  him,  and  had  drawn  abundance  of 
envy  upon  him. 

His  enemies  having  sworn  his  destruction, +  and  perceiving  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt,  prepared  the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked 
him  in  the  dark,  and  by  obscure  and  secret  methods.  It  is  said,  that  in 
order  to  sound  the  people's  dispositi  on  towards  Socrates,  and  to  try  whe- 
ther it  would  ever  be  safe  to  cite  him  before  the  judges,  they  engaged 
Aristophanes  to  bring  him  upon  the  stage  in  a  comedy,  wherein  the  first 
seeds  of  the  accusation  meditated  against  him  were  sown.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  Aristophanes  was  suborned  by  Anytus  and  the  rest  of  So- 
crates's  enemies  to  compose  that  satirical  piece  against  him.  It  is  very 
likely  that  Socrates's  declared  contempt  for  all  comedies  in  general,  and 
for  those  of  Aristophanes  in  particular,  whilst  he  professed  an  extraor- 
dinary esteem  for  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet's  true 
motive  for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philosopher.  However  it  were, 
Aristophanes,  to  the  disgrace  of  poetry,  lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of 
Socrates's  enemies  or  his  own  resentment,  and  employed  his  whole  genius 
and  capacity  to  depreciate  the  best  and  most  excellent  man  that  ever  the 
pagan  world  produced. 

He  composed  a  piece  called  '  The  Clouds,'  wherein  he  introduces  the 

♦  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  23. 
+  jElian.  1.  ii.  c.  13.    Plat,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  19. 
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philosopher  perched  in  a  basket,  and  hoisted  up  amidst  the  air  and  clouds, 
from  whence  he  delivers  maxims,  or  rather  the  most  ridiculous  subtle- 
ties. A  very  aged  debtor,  who  desires  to  escape  the  close  pursuit  of  his 
creditors,  comes  to  hira  to  be  taught  the  art  of  tricking  them  at  law  ;  to 
prove  by  unanswerable  reasons  that  he  owes  them  nothing  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  of  a  very  bad,  to  make  a  very  good,  cause.  But  finding  himself 
incapable  of  any  improvement  from  the  sublime  lessons  of  his  new  mas- 
ter, he  brings  his  son  to  him  in  his  stead.  This  young  man  soon  after 
quits  this  learned  school  so  well  instructed,  that  at  their  first  meeting  he 
beats  his  father,  and  proves  to  him  by  subtle  but  invincible  arguments, 
that  he  has  reason  for  treating  him  in  that  manner.  In  every  scene  where 
Socrates  appears,  the  poet  makes  him  utter  a  thousand  impertinencies. 
and  as  many  impieties  against  the  gods,  and  in  particular  against  Jupiter. 
He  makes  him  talk  like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity  and  highest  opinion 
of  himself,  with  an  equal  contempt  for  all  others,  who  out  of  a  criminal 
curiosity  is  desirous  of  penetrating  into  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and 
of  diving  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth;  who  boasts  of  having  always 
the  means  of  making  injustice  triumph  ;  and  who  is  not  contented  with 
keeping  those  secrets  for  his  own  use,  but  teaches  them  to  others,  and 
thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended  with  a  refined  raillery  and 
wit,  that  could  not  fail  of  highly  pleasing  a  people  of  so  quick  and  deli- 
cate a  taste  as  the  Athenians,  who  were  besides  naturally  jealous  of  all 
transcendent  merit.  They  were  so  much  charmed  with  it,  that  without 
waiting  the  conclusion  of  the  representation,  they  ordered  the  name  of 
Aristophanes  to  be  set  down  above  all  his  competitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  brought  upon  the 
stage,  went  that  day  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  comedy,  contrary  to  his 
custom ;  for  it  was  not  common  for  him  to  go  to  those  assemblies,  unless 
when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to  be  performed,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  whose  pieces  he  esteemed  upon  account  of  the  solid 
principles  of  morality  he  took  care  to  intersperse  in  them.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed,  that  he  once  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  them,  wherein  the  actor  had  advanced  a  dangerous  maxim,  but 
went  out  immediately,  without  considering  the  injury  which  his  with- 
drawing might  do  to  his  friend's  reputation.  He  never  went  to  comedies, 
unless  when  Alcibiades  and  Critias  forced  him  thither  against  his  will; 
as  he  was  offended  at  the  unbounded  licentiousness  which  reigned  in 
them,  and  could  not  endure  to  see  the  reputation  of  his  fellow-citizens 
publicly  torn  in  pieces.  He  was  present  at  this  without  the  least  emo- 
tion, and  without  expressing  any  discontent :  and  some  strangers  being 
anxious  to  know  who  the  Socrates  intended  by  the  play  was,  he  rose  up 
from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole  representation.  He 
told  those  who  were  near  hira,  and  were  amazed  at  his  indifference  and 
pitience,  that  he  imagined  himself  at  a  great  entertainment,  where  he 
was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  bear 
a  joke. 

There  is  no  possibility,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  Aristophanes, 
though  he  was  not  Socrates's  friend,  had  entered  into  the  black  conspi- 
racy of  his  enemies,  and  had  any  thought  of  occasioning  his  destruction. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  a  poet  who  diverted  the  public  at  the  expense 
of  the  principal  magistrates  and  most  celebrated  generals,  was  also 
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willing  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  philoBopher.  All  the 
guilt  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  envied  him,  and  his  enemies,  who 
were  in  hopes  of  making  great  use  of  the  representation  of  this  comedy 
against  him.  The  artifice  was  indeed  deep  and  well  planned.  In  bring- 
ing a  man  upon  the  stage,  he  is  only  represented  by  his  bad,  weak,  or 
equivocal  qualities.  That  view  of  him  is  followed  with  ridicule  :  ridi- 
cule accustoms  people  to  the  contempt  of  his  person,  and  contempt  pro- 
ceeds to  injustice.  For  the  world  are  naturally  emboldened  in  insulting, 
abusing,  and  injuring  a  man,  when  once  he  becomes  the  object  of  ge- 
neral contempt. 

These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and  served  as  an  essay  and 
trial  of  the  great  affair  meditated  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long 
while,  and  did  not  break  out  until  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  trou- 
bles of  the  republic  might  well  occasion  that  long  delay.  For  it  was  in 
that  interval  that  the  enterprise  against  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of 
which  was  so  unfortunate,  that  Athens  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Ly- 
sander,  who  changed  its  form  of  government  and  established  the  thirty 
tyrants,  who  were  not  expelled  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  affair 
we  speak  of. 

[A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  C.  401.] — Melitus  then  appeared  as  accuser,  and 
entered  a  process  in  form  against  Socrates.  His  accusation  consisted  of 
two  heads.  The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged 
by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities  :  the  second,  that  he  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  Athens:  and  concluded  with  inferring  that  sentence 
of  death  ought  to  pass  against  him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  foundation,  or  even  probability  and 
pretext,  as  this.  Socrates  for  forty  years  had  made  it  his  profession  to 
instruct  the  Athenian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  secret 
and  in  the  dark.  His  lessons  were  g^ven  publicly,  and  in  the  view  of 
great  numbers  of  auditors.  He  had  always  observed  the  same  conduct, 
and  taught  the  same  principles.  What  then  could  be  Melitus's  motive 
for  this  accusation  after  such  a  length  of  time  ?  How  came  his  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  after  having  been  languid  and  drowsy  for  so  many  years, 
to  awake  on  a  sudden,  and  become  so  violent?  Is  it  pardonable  in  so 
zealous  and  worthy  a  citizen  as  Melitus  would  wish  to  appear,  to  have 
continued  mute  and  inactive  whilst  a  person  was  corrupting  the  whole 
youth  of  that  city,  by  instilling  seditious  maxims  into  them,  and  inspiring 
them  with  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  established  government  ?  For 
he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally  cri- 
minal with  him  that  commits  it.  These  are  the  expressions  of  Libanius* 
in  a  declamation  of  his  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  But,  continues 
he,  allowing  that  Melitus,  whether  through  forgetfulness,  indifference, 
or  real  and  serious  engagements,  never  thought  for  so  many  years  of 
entering  an  accusation  against  Socrates  ;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  a 
city  like  Athens,  which  abounded  with  wise  magistrates,  and,  what  is 
more,  with  bold  informers,  so  public  a  conspiracy  as  that  imputed  to 
Socrates  should  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  those  whom  either  the  love  of 
their  country  or  invidious  malignity  rendered  so  vigilant  and  attentive? 
Nothing  was  ever  less  credible,  or  more  void  of  all  probability. 

*  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Soerat.  p.  645— 64S. 
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woman,  with  a  veil  upon  his  head,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Socrates  in 
the  night,  where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned 
in  the  same  manner  he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him  was  incredible.  They 
left  father  and  mother,  and  renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach 
themselves  to  him,  and  to  hear  his  discourses.  We  may  judge  of  this  by 
the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the  most  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians. 
The  philosopher,  however,  never  spared  him,  and  was  always  careful  to 
calm  the  sallies  of  his  passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  was  his 
great  disease.  I  have  before  related  some  instances  of  this  temper  of 
his.  One  day  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth,  and  the  great 
estates  in  his  possession,  (for  this  it  is  which  generally  puffs  up  the  pride 
of  young  people  of  quality,)  he  carried  hira  to  a  geographical  map,  and 
asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small  it  could  scarcely  be  discerned 
upon  that  draught ;  he  found  it  however,  though  with  some  difficulty : 
but  upon  being  desired  to  point  out  his  own  estate  there,  '  It  is  too  small,' 
says  he,  'to  be  distinguished  in  so  little  a  space.'  '  See  then,'  replied 
Socrates,  '  what  consequence  you  attach  to  an  imperceptible  spot  of  land.' 
This  reasoning  might  have  been  urged  much  further  still.  For  what  was 
Attica  compared  to  all  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  whole 
world,  and  the  world  itself  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs  which 
surround  it?  What  an  insect,  what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  this  abyss  of  bodies  and  immense 
spaces,  and  what  a  portion  of  it  does  he  occupy  ! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  Themistocles, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full  of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received 
for  some  time  the  lessons  of  the  sophists,  who  promised  to  make  them 
very  great  politicians,  conceived  themselves  capable  of  every  thing,  and 
aspired  at  the  highest  employments.  One  of  these,  named  Glauco,  had 
taken  it  so  strongly  into  his  head  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  his  familj"^ 
or  friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  design  so  little  suited  to  his  age 
and  capacity.  Socrates,  who  had  an  affection  for  him  upon  account  of 
Plato  his  brother,  was  the  only  person  that  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
change  his  resolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  so  much  address  and  dex- 
terity, that  he  engaged  him  to  give  him  the  hearing,  which  was  already 
a  great  point  gained.  '  You  are  desirous  then  of  governing  the  republic  ?' 
said  he  to  him.  '  True,'  replied  Glauco.  '  You  cannot  have  a  more  noble 
design,'  answered  Socrates  ;  '  for  if  you  succeed,  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  serve  your  friends  effectually,  to  aggrandize  your  family, 
and  to  extend  the  confines  of  your  country.  You  will  make  yourself 
'Ijnown  not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece  ;  and  perhaps  your 
renown,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  may  spread  abroad  amongst  the  bar- 
barous nations.  In  short,  wherever  you  are,  you  will  attract  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  world.' 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  attacked  on  his  blind  side.  He  staid  willingly, 
without  requiring  to  be  pressed  so  to  do,  and  the  conversation  continued. 
'  Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to 

VOL.    II.  s  . 
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be  useful  to  the  public  V  '  Certainly.'  '  Tell  me  then,  I  beg  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  you  propose  to  render  the 
state  V  As  Glauco  seemed  at  a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  what  he  should 
answer,  '  I  presume,'  continues  Socrates,  'it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to 
say,  to  augment  its  revenues.'  '  Exactly  so.'  '  You  are  well  versed 
then  undoubtedly  in  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  know  perfectly  to  what 
they  amount?  You  have  not  failed  to  make  them  your  particular  study, 
in  order  that  if  a  fund  should  happen  to  fail  on  a  sudden  by  any  unfore- 
seen accident,  you  might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  another?' 

♦  I  protest,'  replied  Glauco,  '  that  never  entered  my  thoughts.'  '  At 
least  you  will  tell  me  to  what  the  expenses  of  the  republic  amount ;  for 
you  must  know  the  importance  of  retrenching  such  as  are  superfluous?' 

♦  I  own  I  am  as  little  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other.'  '  You  must 
therefore  defer  your  design  of  enriching  the  state  till  another  time  ;  for 
it  is  impossible  you  should  do  it,  whilst  you  are  unacquainted  with  its 
revenues  and  expenses.' 

'  But,'  said  Glauco,  '  there  is  still  another  means  which  you  have  not 
mentioned.  A  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies.'  '  You 
are  in  the  right,'  replied  Socrates.  'But  that  depends  upon  its  being 
the  strongest ;  otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  of  losing  what  it  has.  For 
which  reason,  he  who  tal  ks  of  engaging  in  a  war,  ought  to  know  the  forces 
on  both  sides  ;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest,  he  may  boldly 
advise  the  war,  and  if  weakest,  dissuade  the  people  from  undertaking  it. 
Now  do  you  know  the  strength  of  our  republic,  and  that  of  our  enemies, 
by  sea  and  land  ?  Have  you  a  state  of  them  in  writing  ?  Be  so  kind  to 
let  me  see  it.'  'I  have  it  not  at  present,'  said  Glauco.  '  I  see,  then,* 
said  Socrates,  '  that  we  shall  not  soon  enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged 
with  the  government ;  for  you  have  abundance  of  enquiries  to  make,  and 
much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will  resolve  upon  it.' 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles  of  no  less  importance, 
with  which  Glauco  appeared  equally  unacquainted  ;  till  he  brought  him 
to  confess  how  ridiculous  those  people  were,  who  have  the  rashness  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  administration  of  affairs,  without  any  other 
preparation  for  the  service  of  the  pub!ic  than  that  of  a  high  esteem  for 
themselves,  and  an  immoderate  ambition  of  rising  to  the  first  places  and 
dignities.  '  Have  a  care,  dear  Glauco,'  said  he  to  him,  '  lest  a  too  warm 
desire  of  honours  should  deceive  you  into  pursuits  that  may  cover  you 
with  shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity  and  slender  abilities  in  full  light.' 

Glauco  improved  from  the  wise  admonitions  of  Socrates,  and  took 
time  to  inform  himself  in  private  before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public. 
This  is  a  lesson  for  all  ages,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  persons  in  all 
stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early  upon  public  employ- 
ments ;  but  first  to  take  pains  to  improve  their  minds  by  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  their  success  in  them.  '  A  man  must  be  verj'  simple,'  said 
he,  'to  believe  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  to  be  acquired  without  the 
help  of  proper  masters,  and  that  the  knowledge  requisite  in  governing 
states,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  human  prudence,  demands  no  pre- 
vious labour  and  application.'  His  great  care,  in  regard  to  those  who 
aspired  at  public  employments,  was  to  form  their  manners  upon  the  solid 
principles  of  probity  and  justice  ;  and  especially  to  inspire  them  with  a 
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sincere  love  of  their  country,  with  the  most  ardent  passion  for  the  public 
good,  and  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  gods  ;  because, 
without  these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only  to  render  men  more 
wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doing  ill.  Xenophon  has  transmitted  to 
us  a  conversation  of  Socrates  with  Euthydemus,  upon  Providence,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

'  Did  you  never  reflect  within  yourself,'  says  Socrates  to  Euthydemus, 
*  how  much  care  the  gods  have  taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  him?'  'Never,  I  assure  you,'  replied  he.  'You  see,'  con- 
tinued Socrates,  '  how  necessary  light  is.  and  how  precious  that  gift  of 
the  gods  ought  to  appear  to  us.'  '  Without  it,'  added  Euthydemus,  '  we 
should  be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature  as  if  it  were  dead  :  but  because 
we  have  occasion  for  intervals  of  relaxation,  they  have  also  given  us  the 
night  for  our  repose.'  'You  are  in  the  right ;  and  for  this  we  ought  to 
render  them  continual  praises  and  thanksgiving.  They  have  ordained 
that  the  sun,  that  bright  and  luminous  star,  should  preside  over  the  day 
to  distinguish  its  different  parts,  and  that  its  light  should  serve  not  only 
to  discover  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  to  dispense  over  every  part  life 
and  heat ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  commanded  the  moon  and  stars 
to  illuminate  the  night,  which  of  itself  is  dark  and  obscure.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this  variety  and  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  labour  and  rest ; — and  all  this  for  the 
convenience  and  good  of  man  ?'  Socrates  enumerates  in  like  manner  the 
infinite  advantages  we  receive  from  fire  and  water  for  the  necessaries  of 
life:  and  continuing  to  observe  upon  the  wonderful  attention  of  Provi- 
dence in  all  that  regards  us:  'What  say  you,'  pursued  he,  'upon  the 
sun's  return  after  winter  to  revisit  us;  and  that  as  the  fruits  of  one  season 
wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  on«s  to  succeed  them?  that  having  ren- 
dered man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he  should  incommode  him  by  ex- 
cess of  heat ;  and  then,  after  having  receded  to  a  certain  point,  which  he 
could  not  pass  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  perishing  with  cold,  that 
he  returns  in  the  same  track  to  resume  his  place  in  those  parts  of  the 
heavens  where  his  presence  is  most  beneficial  to  us?  And  because  we 
could  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  an  instant 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  you  not  struck  with  admiration  that  this 
luminary  approaches  and  removes  so  slowly,  that  the  two  extremes  arrive 
by  almost  insensible  degrees?  Is  it  possible  not  to  discover,  in  this 
disposition  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  providence  and  goodness  atten- 
tive not  only  to  our  necessities,  but  even  to  our  delights  and  enjoyments  ?' 

'All  these  things,'  said  Euthydemus,  'make  me  doubt  whether  the 
gods  have  any  other  employment  than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and 
benefits  upon  mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a 
stand,  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  partake  of  all  these  blessings  as 
well  as  ourselves.'  '  Yes,'  replied  Socrates  ;  '  but  do  you  not  observe, 
that  all  these  animals  subsist  only  for  man's  service?  The  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  of  them  he  subjects  at  his  will?  he  makes  them  tame  and 
gentle,  and  employs  them  with  great  advantage  in  war,  tillage,  and  the 
other  occasions  of  life.' 

'  What  if  we  cansider  man  in  himself  V  Here  Socrates  examines  the 
diversity  of  the  senses,  by  the  ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is 
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best  and  most  excellent  in  nature ;  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  there-  ■ 
fore  of  his  reason,  which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all  other  animals; 
the  wonderful  gift  of  speech,  by  the  means  of  which  we  communicate  our 
thoughts  reciprocally,  publish  our  laws  and  govern  states. 

'  From  all  this,'  says  Socrates,  '  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  there  are 
gods,  and  that  they  have  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot 
discover  them  by  his  senses.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder  whilst  it  crushes 
every  thing  which  opposes  it?  Do  we  distinguish  the  winds  whilst  they 
make  such  dreadful  havoc  before  our  eyes  ?  Our  soul  itself,  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  us,  which  moves  and  actuates  us,  is  it  visible  ? 
can  we  behold  it  ? — It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none 
are  visible  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours.  This  Great  God  himself,' 
(these  words  are  remarkable,  and  demonstrate  that  Socrates  acknow- 
ledged one  supreme  God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  and  superior  to  all 
others,  who  were  only  the  ministers  of  his  will,)  '  this  Great  God,  who 
has  formed  the  universe,  and  supports  the  stupendous  work,  whose  every 
part  is  finished  with  the  utmost  goodness  and  harmony ;  he  who  preserves 
them  perpetually  in  immortal  vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obey  him  with  a 
never-failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by  our  ima- 
gination ;  this  God  makes  himself  suflBciently  visible  by  the  endless  won- 
ders of  which  he  is  author;  but  continues  always  invisible  in  himself. 
Let  us  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even  what  we  do  not  see  ;  and  let  us 
supply  the  defects  of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  of  the  soul :  but 
especially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  just  homage  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion to  the  Divinity,  whose  will  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no 
other  perception  of  him  than  by  his  benefits  vouchsafed  to  us.  Now  this 
adoration,  this  homage,  consists  in  pleasing  him,  and  we  can  only  please 
him  in  doing  his  will.' 

In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth;  these  are  the  principles 
and  sentiments  with  which  he  inspired  thera  :  on  the  one  side,  a  perfect 
submission  to  the  laws  and  magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice  consist ; 
on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for  the  Divinity,  which  constitutes  reli- 
gion. In  things  surpassing  our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult 
the  gods;  and  as  they  impart  themselves  only  to  those  that  please  thera, 
he  recommends  above  all  things  the  making  of  them  propitious  by  a  pru- 
dent and  regular  conduct.  '  The  gods  are  free,'  says  he,  '  and  it  depends 
upon  them  either  to  grant  what  we  ask,  or  to  give  us  the  directly  reverse 
of  it.'  He  cites  an  excellent  prayer  from  a  poet  whose  name  has  not 
come  down  to  us :  '  Great  God,  give  us,  we  beseech  thee,  those  good 
things  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  whether  we  crave  thera  or  not ;  and  re- 
move from  us  all  those  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  though  we  im- 
plore them  of  thee.'  The  vulgar  imagined,  that  there  are  things  which 
the  gods  observe,  and  others  of  which  they  take  no  notice :  but  Socrates 
taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all  our  actions  and  words  ;  that  they  pene- 
trate into  our  most  secret  thoughts  ;  are  present  in  all  our  deliberations  ; 
and  that  they  inspire  us  in  all  our  actions. 

SECT.  V,_SOCRATES  APPLIES  HIMSELF  TO  DISCREDIT 
THE  SOPHISTS  IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  YOUNG  ATHE- 
NIANS. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the  young  people  against  a  bad 
taste  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Greece.     A  sect  of  assuming 
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course  amongst  you  to  means  which  I  believe  neither  honest  nor  lawful ; 
especially  upon  this  occasion,  wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by  Me- 
litus.  For  if  I  should  influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce 
you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident  that  I  should 
leach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  ;  and  even  in  defending  and  justify- 
ing myself,  should  furnish  my  adversaries  with  arms  against  me,  and 
prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very  far  from  such  thoughts. 
I  am  more  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  than  my  accusers  ;  and  so 
convinced,  that  I  abandon  myself  to  God  and  you,  that  you  may  judge  of 
me  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  yourselves  and  me.' 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  tone.  His 
air,  his  action,  his  visage,  bore  no  resemblance  to  tliat  of  a  person  ac- 
cused :  he  seemed  the  master  of  his  judges,  from  the  assurance  and  great- 
ness of  soul  with  which  he  spoke,  without,  however,  losing  any  thing  of 
the  modesty  natural  to  him.  So  noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  dis- 
pleased and  gave  ofTence.  It  is  common  for  judges,  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  absolute  dispensers  of  life  or  death  to  such  as  are 
before  them,  to  expect,  out  of  a  secret  tendency  of  mind,  that  they  should 
appear  in  their  presence  with  humble  submission  and  respectful  awe  ;  a 
homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  supreme  authority. 

This  was  what  happened  now.  Melitus,  however,  had  not  at  first  the 
fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  as- 
sembled upon  this  occasion  might  amount  to  five  hundred,  without  reck- 
oning the  president.  The  law  condemned  the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmas,*  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages.  This 
law  had  been  wisely  established  to  check  the  boldness  and  impudence  of 
calumniators.  Melitus  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus 
and  Lycon  had  not  joined  him,  and  presented  themselves  also  as  the  ac- 
cusers of  Socrates.  Their  influence  drew  over  a  great  number  of  voices, 
and  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  against  Socrates,  and  con- 
sequently only  two  hundred  and  twenty  for  him.  He  wanted  no  more 
than  thirty-onet  to  have  been  acquitted ;  for  he  would  then  have  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates  guilty,  without 
decreeing  against  him  any  penalty.  For  when  the  law  did  not  determine 
the  punishment,  and  when  a  crime  against  the  state  was  Hot  in  question 
(in  which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero's  expression,  '  fraus  capitalis,'  may 
be  understood),  the  person  found  guilty  had  a  right  to  choose  the  penalty 
he  thought  he  deserved.  Upon  his  answer  the  judges  deliberated  a  second 
time,  and  afterwards  passed  their  final  sentence.  Socrates  was  informed 
that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of  the  penalty,  and  change  the  con- 
demnation of  death  into  banishmant,  imprisonment,  or  a  fine.  He  re- 
plied generously,  that  he  would  choose  neither  of  those  punishments, 
because  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty. — '  Athenians,'  said 
he,  '  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  as  you  oblige  me  to  sentence 
myself  according  to  what  I  deserve,  I  condemn  myself,  for  having  passed 
my  life  in  instructing  yourselves  and  your  children  ;  for  having  neglected 
with  that  view  my  domestic  aflfairs,  and  all  public  employments  and  dig- 
nities ;  for  having  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country, 

*  About  251.  t  The  text  varies  in  Plato  :  it  says  thirty-three, 

or  thirty  ;  whence  it  is  probably  defective. 
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in  labouring  incessantly  to  render  my  fellow  citizens  virtuous  ;  I  condemn 
myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'*  This  last  answer  so  much  offended  the 
judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock,  a  punishment  very 
much  in  use  amongst  them. 

This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  in  the  least.  '  I 
am  going,*  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his  judges  with  a  noble  tran- 
quillity, '  to  suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  condemned 
me  from  the  first  moment  of  my  birth  ;  but  my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less 
from  infamy  and  injustice  by  the  decrees  of  truth.  Did  you  expect  from 
me,  that  to  extricate  myself  out  of  your  hands,  I  should  have  employed, 
according  to  the  custom,  flattery  and  pathetic  expressions,  and  the  ti- 
morous and  grovelling  behaviour  of  a  suppliant?  But  in  trials,  as  well 
as  war,  an  honest  man  ought  not  to  use  all  sorts  of  means  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  It  is  equally  dishonourable  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  to  ransom  it  only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  those  other  abject 
methods  which  you  see  every  day  practised  by  people  in  my  present 
condition.' 

Apollodorus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  having  advanced 
to  him  to  express  his  grief  for  his  dying  innocent ;  '  What,'  replied  he 
with  a  smile,  '  would  you  have  me  die  guilty  ?' 

Plutarch,  to  show  that  only  our  weakest  part,  the  body,  is  in  the  power 
of  man,  but  that  there  is  another  infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely 
superior  to  their  threats,  and  inaccessible  to  their  attacks,  cites  these  ad- 
mirable words  of  Socrates,  which  are  more  applicable  to  his  judges  than 
his  accusers :  '  Anytus  and  Melitus  may  kill  me.  but  they  cannot  hurt 
me.'  As  if  he  had  said,  in  the  language  of  the  Pagans,  Fortune  may 
deprive  me  of  my  goods,  ray  health,  and  ray  life  ;  but  I  have  a  treasure 
within  me,  of  which  no  external  violence  can  deprive  me;  I  mean  virtue, 
innocence,  fortitude,  and  greatness  of  mind. 

This  great  man,  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he  had  so  often  incul- 
cated to  his  disciples, — that  guilt  is  the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  fo 
fear — chose  rather  to  be  deprived  of  some  years  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  to  live,  than  to  forfeit  in  an  instant  the  glory  of  his  whole  past  life, 
in  dishonouring  himself  for  ever  by  the  shameful  behaviour  he  was  ad- 
vised to  observe  towards  his  judges.  Seeing  that  his  contemporaries 
had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  hira,  he  referred  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  posterity  ;  and  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  the  remnant  of  a  life  al- 
ready far  advanced,  acquired  and  secured  to  himself  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  all  succeeding  ages. 

*  It  appears  in  Plato,  that  after  this  discourse,  Socrates,  without  doubt 
to  remove  frora  himself  an  imputation  of  pride  and  contumacy,  modestly 
offered  to  pay  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  indigence,  that  is  to  say,  one 
mina  (fifty  livres),  and  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  who  had 
bound  theraselves  for  him,  he  rose  in  his  offer  to  thirty  niinse. — Plat,  in 
Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  38.  But  Xenophon  positively  asserts  the  contrary, 
p.  705.  This  difference  may  be  reconciled,  perhaps,  by  supposing  that 
Socrates  refused  at  first  to  raake  any  offer,  and  that  he  suffered  himself 
at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends. 
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SECT.  VII.— SOCRATES  PASSES  THE  LAST  DAY  OF  HIS 
LIFE  IN  DISCOURSING  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS  UPON  THE 
IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  —HE  DRINKS  THE  POI- 
SON.  —  PUNISHMENT  OF  HIS  ACCUSERS.— HONOURS 
PAID  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  Socrates,  with  the  same 
intrepid  aspect  with  which  he  had  held  the  tyrants  in  awe,  went  forward 
towards  the  prison,  which  lost  that  name,  says  Seneca,  when  he  entered 
it,  and  became  the  residence  of  virtue  and  probity.  His  friends  followed 
him  thither,  and  continued  to  visit  liim  during  thirty  days  which  passed 
between  his  condemnation  and  death.  The  cause  of  that  long  delay  was, 
the  Athenians  sent  every  year  a  ship  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain 
sacrifices ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in  the  city, 
from  the  time  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop  of  this 
vessel,  as  a  signal  of  its  departure,  till  the  same  vessel  should  return. 
So  that  sentence  having  been  passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that 
ceremony  began,  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  thirty 
days,  during  the  continuance  of  this  voyage. 

In  this  long  interval,  death  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  present  itself 
before  his  eyes  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  put  his  constancy  to  the  proof, 
not  only  by  the  severe  rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs, 
but  by  the  continual  prospect  and  cruel  expectation  of  an  event  which 
nature  always  abhors.  In  this  sad  condition  he  did  not  cease  to  enjoy 
that  profound  tranquillity  of  mind  which  his  friends  had  always  admired 
in  him.*  He  conversed  with  them  with  the  same  temper  he  had  always 
expressed ;  and  Crito  observes,  that  the  evening  before  his  death  he 
slept  as  peaceably  as  at  any  other  time.  He  even  at  that  time  composed 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one  of  jEsop's  fables 
into  verse. 

The  day  before  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive  from  Delos, 
the  return  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Crito, 
his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning  to  let  him  know 
that  mournful  news,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him  that  it  depended 
only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison  ;  that  the  jailor  was  gained  ;  that 
he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly. 
Socrates  laughed  at  this  proposal,  and  asived  him,  '  whether  he  knew  any 
place  out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die?'  Crito  urged  the  thing 
very  seriously,  and  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  so  precious  an  op- 
portunity, adding  arguments  upon  arguments  to  induce  his  consent,  and  to 
engage  him  to  resolve  upon  his  escape.  Without  mentioning  the  incon- 
solable grief  he  should  suffer  for  the  death  of  such  a  friend,  how  should 
he  support  the  reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  believe 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  him,  bnt  that  he  would  not  sacri- 
fice a  small  part  of  his  wealth  for  that  purpose  ?  Could  the  people  ever 
be  persuaded  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Socrates  would  not  quit  his  prison 
when  he  might  do  it  with  all  possible  security  ?  Perhaps  he  might  fear 
to  expose  his  friends,  or  to  occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  or  even 
of  their  lives  or  liberty.  Ought  there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and 
precious  to  them  than  the  preservation  of  Socrates?     Even  strangers 

•  Plat,  in  Criton. 
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themselves  dispute  that  honour  with  them ;  many  of  whom  have  come 
expressly  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  purchase  his  escape  ;  and 
declare,  that  they  should  think  themselves  highly  honoured  to  receive 
him  amongst  them,  and  to  supply  him  abundantly  with  all  he  should  have 
occasion  for.  Ought  he  then  to  abandon  himself  to  enemies,  who  have 
occasioned  his  being  condemned  unjustly  ;  and  can  he  think  it  allowable 
to  betray  his  own  cause?  Is  it  not  essential  to  his  goodness  and  justice, 
to  spare  his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood?  But  if  all  these 
motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not  concerned  with  regard  to  himself, 
can  he  be  insensible  to  the  interests  of  his  children  ?  In  what  a  condition 
does  he  leave  them  ?  And  can  he  forget  the  father,  only  to  remember 
the  philosopher  ? 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention,  praised  his  zeal,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  ;  but  before  he  could  accede  to  his  opinion,  was 
for  examining  whether  it  was  just  for  him  to  depart  out  of  prison  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  The  question  therefore  here  is  to  know, 
whether  a  man  condemned  to  die,  though  unjustly,  can  without  a  crime 
escape  from  justice  and  the  laws  ?  I  do  not  know,  whether,  amongst  us, 
there  are  many  persons  to  be  found  who  would  believe  that  this  could  be 
made  a  question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign  to  the  subject,  and 
comes  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  '  I  should  certainly  re- 
joice extremely,  my  dear  Crito,  if  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit  this 
place,  but  cannot  resolve  to  do  so  without  being  first  persuaded.  We 
ought  not  to  concern  ourselves  for  what  the  people  may  say,  but  for  what 
the  sole  Judge  of  all  that  is  just  or  unjust  shall  say,  and  that  alone  is 
truth.  All  the  considerations  you  have  alleged,  as  money,  reputation, 
family,  prove  nothing  unless  you  show  me  that  what  you  propose  is  just 
and  lawful.  It  is  a  received  and  constant  principle  with  us,  that  all  in- 
justice is  shameful  and  fatal  to  him  that  commits  it,  whatever  men  may 
say,  or  whatever  good  or  evil  may  ensue  from  it.  We  have  always 
reasoned  from  this  principle  even  to  our  latest  days,  and  have  never  de- 
parted in  the  least  from  it.  Would  it  be  possible,  dear  Crito,  that  at  our 
age  our  most  serious  discourses  should  resemble  those  of  infants,  who 
say  Yes  and  No  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  have  no  fixed  and  de- 
terminate notion  V  At  each  proposition  he  waited  Crito's  answer  and 
assent. 

'  Let  us  therefore  resume  our  principles,  and  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
them  at  this  time.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  us  that  it  is  never 
allowable  upon  any  pretence  wliatsoever  to  commit  injustice,  not  even  in 
regard  to  those  who  injure  us,  nor  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  and  that  when 
we  have  once  engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  inviolably  ; 
no  interest  being  capable  to  dispense  with  it.  Now,  if  at  the  time  I 
should  be  ready  to  make  my  escape,  the  laws  and  republic  should  present 
themselves  in  a  body  before  me,  what  could  I  answer  to  the  following 
questions  which  they  might  put  to  me?  What  are  you  going  to  do  So- 
crates ?  Is  flying  from  justice  in  this  manner  aught  else  than  ruining 
entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  state  can  sub- 
sist, after  justice  is  not  only  no  longer  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  cor- 
rupted, subverted,  and  trod  under  foot  by  individuals  ?  But  it  may  be 
said  the  republic  has  done  me  injustice,  and  has  sentenced  me  wrongfully. 
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As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,*  the  friends  of  Socrates  prepared 
for  his  defence.  Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him 
an  elaborate  discourse  of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the 
reasons  and  measures  of  Socrates  in  their  fullest  light,  and  interspersed 
the  whole  with  tender  and  pathetic  strokes,  capable  of  moving  the  most 
obdurate  hearts.  Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  approved  it  very 
much  ;  but  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the 
sentiments  and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher,  he  told  him  frankly  that  it  did 
not  suit  him.  Upon  which  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was  possible  to 
be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suit  him  : — In  the  same  manner, 
said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom,  a  vulgar  comparison,  that  an 
excellent  workman  might  bring  me  magnificent  apparel,  or  shoes  em- 
broidered with  gold,  to  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but 
which,  however,  would  not  fit  me.  He  persisted  therefore  inflexible  in 
the  resolution  he  had  formed,  not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suffrages 
in  the  low  abject  manner  common  at  that  time.  He  employed  neither 
artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence  :  he  had  no  recourse  either  to  solici- 
tation or  entreaty  :  he  brought  neither  his  wife  nor  children  to  incline 
the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  sighs  and  tears.  Nevertheless,  though 
he  firmly  refused  to  make  use  of  any  voice  but  his  own  in  his  defence, 
and  to  appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submissive  posture  of  a  suppliant, 
he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tri- 
bunal :  it  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting  from  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  the  usual  attendant  upon  consciousness  of  truth  and 
innocence :  so  that  his  defence  had  nothing  timorous  and  weak  in  it.  His 
discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion, 
full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than 
that  of  truth,  and  displaying  throughout  the  character  and  language  of 
innocence.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed  it  afterwards,  and  with- 
out any  additions  composed  from  it  the  work  which  he  calls  'The  Apo- 
logy of  Socrates,'  one  of  the  most  consummate  master-pieces  of  anti- 
quity.    I  shall  here  make  an  extract  from  it. 

Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceeding  commenced  in  the  usual  forms  ; 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse 
his  cause,  and  the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he 
had  for  address  and  art  to  cover  its  weakness.  He  omitted  nothing  that 
might  render  the  adverse  party  odious;  and  instead  of  reasons,  which 
could  not  but  fail  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive  glitter  of  a  lively  and 
pompous  eloquence.  Socrates,  in  observing  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
impression  the  discourse  of  his  accusers  might  make  upon  the  judges, 
owns,  that  for  his  part  he  scarce  knew  himself,  such  an  artful  colouring 
and  likelihood  had  they  given  to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not 
the  least  word  of  truth  in  all  they  advanced. 

I  have  already  said  that  their  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads. +  The 
first  regards  religion.  Socrates  enquires  out  of  an  impious  curiosity 
into  what  passes  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  does 
not  acknowledge  the  gods  adored  by  his  country.  He  endeavours  to 
introduce  new  deities;  and,  if  he  may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  in- 
spires him  in  all  his  actions.  To  make  short,  he  believes  there  are  no  gods. 

*  Cicer.  1. 1.  de  Orat.  n.  231—233.  +  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  24^. 
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The  second  head  relates  to  the  interest  and  government  of  the  state. 
Socrates  corrupts  the  youth  by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concoming  the 
Divinity  into  them,  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the 
order  established  in  the  republic  ;  by  declaring  openly  against  the  choice 
of  the  magistrates  by  lot  ;•  by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assemblies, 
where  he  is  never  seen  to  appear ;  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  the 
worst  of  causes  good  ;  by  attaching  the  youth  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  them  ;  and  by 
proving  to  children  that  they  may  treat  their  parents  ill  with  impunity. 
He  glories  in  a  pretended  oracle,  and  believes  himself  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind. He  taxes  all  others  with  folly,  and  condemns  without  reserve  all 
their  maxims  and  actions  ;  constituting  himself  by  his  own  authority  the 
general  censor  and  reformer  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
effects  of  his  lessons  may  be  seen  in  the  persons  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades, 
his  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  done  great  mischiefs  to  their  comi- 
try,  and  have  been  the  most  wicked  of  citizens  and  the  most  abandoned 
of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges  to  be  very  much  upon 
their  guard  against  the  dazzling  eloquence  of  Socrates,  and  to  suspect 
extremely  the  insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he  would 
employ  to  deceive  them. 

Socrates  began  his  discourse  with  this  point,  and  declared  that  he 
would  speak  to  the  judges  as  it  was  his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common 
conversation,  that  is  to  say,  with  much  simplicity  and  no  art. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Upon  what  foundation  can  it  be  al- 
ledged,  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic  ;  he  who 
has  been  often  seen  sacrificing  iu  his  own  house  and  in  the  temples?  Can 
it  be  doubted  whether  he  uses  divination,  since  it  is  made  a  crime  in  him 
to  report  that  he  received  counsels  from  a  certain  divinity  ;  and  is  thence 
inferred  that  he  aims  at  introducing  new  deities?  But  in  this  he  inno- 
vates nothing  more  than  others,  who,  putting  their  faith  in  divination, 
observe  the  flight  of  birds,  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  remark 
even  words  and  accidental  encounters  ;  different  means  which  the  gods 
employ  to  give  mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future.  Old  or  new,  it  is 
still  evident  that  Socrates  acknowledges  divinities,  by  the  confession  of 
even  Melitus  himself,  who  in  his  information  avers  that  Socrates  be- 
lieves daemons,  that  is  to  say,  subaltern  spirits,  the  offspring  of  the  gods. 
Now  every  man  who  believes  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  believes  the  gods. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  enquiries  into  natural  things  im- 
puted to  him  ;  without  despising  or  condemning  those  who  apply  them-  . 
selves  to  the  study  of  physics,  he  declares  that,  as  for  himself,  he  had 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  what  concerns  moral  virtue,  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  the  rules  of  government,  as  to  a  knowledge  infinitely  more 
useful  than  any  other  ;  and  he  calls  upon  all  those  who  have  been  his 
hearers,  to  come  forth  and  convict  him  of  falsehood  if  he  does  not  say 
what  is  true. 

*  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  electing  the  ma- 
gistrates. He  observed,  that  when  a  pilot,  a  musician,  or  an  architect 
is  wanted,  nobody  is  willing  to  take  him  at  a  veuture ;  though  the  faults 
of  these  people  are  far  from  being  of  such  great  importance  as  those 
errors  which  are  committed  in  the  administration  of  the  republic. — 
Xenoph.  Meraorab.  1.  fig.  1.  p.  712. 
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*  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  instilling  dangerous 
maxims  into  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  -vorship  of  the  gods  as  the 
rules  of  government.  You  know,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  my 
profession  to  teach,  nor  can  envy,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach 
me  witli  ever  having  sold  my  instructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence 
for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally  ready  to 
communicate  ray  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poor,  and  to  give  them 
full  leisure  to  question  or  answer  me,  I  lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  becoming  virtuous  :  and  if  amongst  those  who  hear  me,  there 
are  any  that  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues  of  the  one,  of 
which  I  am  not  the  cause,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not 
contributed,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole  employment  is  to  per- 
suade the  young  and  old  not  to  entertain  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for 
riches,  and  all  other  precarious  things,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  be; 
but  to  let  their  principal  regard  be  for  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  their  affection  :  for  I  incessantly  urge  to  you,  that  virtue 
does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue  ; 
and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have 
their  source  in  the  same  principle. 

'  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  confess,  Athenians, 
that  I  am  guilty,  and  deserve  to  be  punished.  If  what  I  say  be  not  true, 
it  is  most  easy  to  convict  me  of  falsehood.  I  see  here  a  great  number  of 
ray  disciples  ;  they  have  only  to  appear.  But  perhaps  reserve  and  con- 
sideration for  a  master  who  has  instructed  them,  will  prevent  them  from 
declaring  against  me  :  at  least  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  uncles  cannot, 
as  good  relations  and  good  citizens,  excuse  themselves  from  standing 
forth  to  demand  vengeance  against  the  corrujjtor  of  their  sons,  brothers^ 
and  nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who  take  upon  them  my  defence, 
and  interest  themselves  in  the  success  of  my  cause. 

'  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athenians  ;  but  I  can  neither 
repent  nor  change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  or  suspend  a  func- 
tion which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  Now  it  is  He  who  has 
charged  me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow  citizens.  If,  after 
having  faithfully  kept  all  the  posts  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals 
at  Potidaea,  Amphi polls,  and  Delium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this 
time  make  me  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
me,  by  commanding  me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the 
instruction  of  myself  and  others  ;  this  would  be  a  most  criminal  desertion 
indeed,  and  make  me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal, 
as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should  you  resolve 
to  acquit  me,  on  condition  that  I  keep  silence  for  the  future,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I 
shall  choose  rather  to  obey  God  than  you,  and  to  my  latest  breath  shall 
never  renounce  philosophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  accord- 
ing to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of  you  when  you  come  in  my  way, 
'  My  good  friend,  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for 
wisdom  and  valour,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  whilst 
you  neglect  the  treasures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  take  no 
pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of 
being?' 
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♦  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit,  for  being  so 
busy  in  imparting  my  adyice  to  every  one  in  private,  and  yet  having 
always  avoided  being  present  iu  your  assemblies,  to  give  my  counsels  to 
my  country.  I  thought  I  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  my  courage  and 
fortitude,  both  in  the  field,  where  I  have  borne  arms  with  you,  and  in  the 
senate,  when  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pronounced  against 
the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near  the  islands  ArginnssB  ; 
and  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  opposed  the  violent  and  cruel 
orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from 
appearing  in  your  assemblies  1  It  is  that  Daemon,  Athenians,  that  voice 
divine,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  and  which  Melitus  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  Spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me 
from  my  infancy:  it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear,  but  when  it  would 
prevent  me  from  persisting  in  something  I  have  resolved,  for  it  never  ex- 
horts me  to  undertake  any  thing.  It  is  that  which  has  always  opposed 
me  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic :  and 
its  opposition  was  very  seasonable  ;  for  I  should  have  been  amongst  the 
dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  in  the  measures  of  the  state,  with- 
out effecting  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  myself  or  our  country.  Do 
not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech  you,  if  1  speak  my  thoughts  without  disguise, 
and  with  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who  would  generously  oppose 
a  whole  people,  either  amongst  us  or  elsewhere,  and  who  inflexibly  ap- 
plies himself  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  practice  of 
iniquity  in  a  city,  will  never  do  so  long  with  impunity.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  who  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  the  slightest 
wish  to  live,  to  remain  in  a  private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share 
in  public  affairs. 

'  For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  in  which  I  now  am, 
I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those  who  upon  less  emergencies  have 
implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  be- 
fore them  their  children,  relations,  and  friends ;  it  is  not  through  pride 
and  obstinacy,  or  any  contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for  your  honour,  and 
for  that  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  fit  that  you  should  know,  that  there  are 
amongst  our  citizens,  those  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who 
give  that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and  with  the 
reputation  which  I  have,  whether  true  or  false,  would  it  be  consistent 
for  me,  after  all  the  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to 
be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belie  by  my  last  act  all  the  principles  and 
sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

'  But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should  extremely  injure 
by  such  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to 
procure  an  acquittal  by  supplications :  he  ought  to  be  persuaded  and 
convinced.  The  judge  does  not  sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favour  by 
violating  the  laws,  but  to  do  justice  by  conforming  to  them.  He  did  not 
take  an  oath  to  favour  whom  he  pleases  ;  but  to  do  justice  where  it  is 
due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accustom  you  to  perjury,  nor  you  to 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it ;  for  in  so  doing,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  of  us  equally  injure  justice  and  religion,  and  both  become 
criminal. 

'  Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I  should  have  re- 
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Have  you  forgot,  the  laws  would  reply,  that  you  are  under  an  agreement 
with  us  to  submit  your  private  judgment  to  that  of  the  republic?  You 
were  at  liberty,  if  our  government  and  regulations  did  not  suit  you,  to 
retire  and  settle  yourself  elsewhere  :  but  a  residence  of  seventy  years  in 
our  city  sufiSciently  denotes  that  our  regulations  have  not  displeased  you, 
and  that  you  have  complied  with  them  from  an  entire  knowledge  and 
experience  of  them,  and  out  of  choice.  In  fact  you  owe  all  you  are,  and 
all  you  possess,  to  them ;  birth,  nurture,  education,  and  establishment : 
for  all  these  proceed  from  the  tuition  and  protection  ofthe  republic.  Do 
you  believe  yourself  free  to  break  through  engagements  with  her,  which 
you  have  confirmed  by  more  than  one  oath  ?  Though  she  shoi.ld  intend 
to  destroy  you,  can  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for  injury? 
Have  you  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner  towards  your  father  and  mother  ; 
and  do  you  not  know  that  your  country  is  more  considerable,  and  more 
worthy  of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than  either  father  or  mother,  or 
all  the  relations  in  the  world  together  ;  that  your  country  is  to  be  ho- 
noured and  revered,  to  be  complied  with  in  her  excesses,  and  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  kindness  even  in  her  most  violent  proceedings  ?  in  a 
word,  that  she  is  either  to  be  reclaimed  by  wise  counsels  and  respectful 
remonstrances,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and  all  she  shall  decree 
suffered  without  murmuring  ?  As  for  your  children,  Socrates,  your  friends 
will  render  them  all  the  services  in  their  power  ;  at  least  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence will  not  fail  them.  Resign  yourself  therefore  to  our  reasons, 
and  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  given  you  birth,  nurture,  and 
education.  Set  not  so  high  a  value  upon  your  children,  your  life,  or  any 
thing  in  the  world,  as  upon  justice;  that  when  you  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pluto,  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  defend  yourself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  yourself  otherwise,  we  shall 
continue  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live,  without  ever  affording  you 
relaxation  or  repose,  and  when  you  are  dead,  our  sisters,  the  laws  in  the 
regions  below,  will  be  as  little  favourable  to  you  ;  knowing  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  using  your  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  us.' 

Socrates  observed  to  Crito,  that  he  seemed  actually  to  hear  all  he  had 
said,  and  that  the  sound  of  these  words  echoed  so  continually  in  his  ears, 
that  they  entirely  engrossed  him,  and  left  him  no  other  thoughts  nor 
words.  Crito,  agreeing  in  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  continued 
silent,  and  withdrew  from  his  friend. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,*  which  was  in  a  manner 
the  signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day  all  his  friends,  ex- 
cept Plato,  who  was  sick,  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning. 
The  jailor  desired  them  to  wait  a  little,  because  the  eleven  magistrates 
(who  had  the  direction  ofthe  prisons)  were  at  that  time  signifying  to  the 
.prisoner  that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day.  Presently  after  they  entered, 
and  found  Socrates,  whose  chains  had  been  taken  ofF,+  sitting  by  Xan- 
tippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her  arms.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  them,  she  uttered  piercing  cries,  sobbing,  and  tearing  her  face 

*  Plut.  in  Phsed.  p.  59.  &c. 
+  At  Athens,  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  he 
was  unbound,  and  considered  as  the  victim  of  death,  whom  it  was  no 
longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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and  hair,  and  made  the  prison  resound  with  her  complaints.  *  Oh,  ray 
dear  Socrates,  your  friends  are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last 
time  r  He  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  she  was  immedi- 
ately carried  home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  and  conversed 
with  them  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of 
conversation  was  most  important  and  well  suited  to  his  present  condition, 
that  is  to  say,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What  gave  occasion  to  this 
discourse  was  a  question  introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance.  Whether  a 
true  philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains  to  die?  This  pro- 
position, taken  too  literally,  implied  an  opinion  that  a  philosopher  might 
kill  himself.  Socrates  shows  that  nothing  is  more  unjust  tlian  this  notion  ; 
and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  his  per- 
mission, nor  quit  life  without  his  order.  What  is  it  then  that  can  induce 
a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  love  for  death  ?  It  can  be  only  the  hope 
of  that  happiness  which  he  expects  in  another  life,  and  that  hope  can  be 
founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  entertaining  his  friends 
upon  this  great  and  important  subject,  from  which  conversation  Plato's 
admirable  dialogue,  entitled  '  Phaedon,'  is  wholly  taken.  He  explains 
to  his  friends  all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and 
refutes  all  the  objections  against  it,  which  are  very  near  the  same  as 
are  made  at  this  day.  This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an 
abstract  of  it. 

Before  he  answers  any  of  these  objections,  he  deplores  a  misfortune 
common  enough  amongst  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  hearing  ignorant 
persons  that  contradict  and  doubt  every  thing,  dispute,  believe  there  is 
nothing  certain.  '  Is  it  not  a  great  misfortune,  dear  Phaedon,  that  having 
reasons  which  are  true,  certain,  and  very  easy  to  be  understood,  there 
should,  however,  be  persons  in  the  world  who  are  not  at  all  aflFected  with 
them,  fiom  their  having  heard  those  frivolous  disputes  wherein  all  things 
appear  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false.  These  unjust  and  unreason- 
able men,  instead  of  blaming  themselves  for  these  doubts,  or  imputing 
them  to  the  narrowness  of  their  own  capacities,  by  ascribing  the  defect 
to  the  reasons  themselves,  proceed  at  length  to  a  detestation  of  them,  and 
believe  themselves  more  judicious,  and  better  informed  than  all  others, 
because  they  imagine  they  are  the  only  persons  who  comprehend  that 
there  is  nothing  true  or  certain  in  the  nature  of  things.' 

Socrates  demonstrates  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding.  He  observes, 
that  of  two  things  equally  uncertain,  wisdom  enjoins  us  to  choose  that 
which  is  most  advantageous  with  least  hazard.  '  If  what  I  advance,' 
says  he,  '  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  be- 
lieve it;  and  if  after  my  death  it  proves  false,  I  shall  still  have  drawn 
from  it  in  this  life  this  advantage,  of  having  been  less  sensible  here  of 
the  evils  which  generally  attend  human  life.'  This  reasoning*  of  So- 
crates (which  is  real  and  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  alone)  is  very 
remarkable.  If  what  I  say  is  true,  I  gain  every  thing,  whilst  I  hazard  very 
little  ;  and  if  false,  I  lose  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  still  a  great  gainer. 

*  Monsieur  Pascal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reasoning  in  his  seventh 
article,  and  deduced  from  it  a  demonstration  of  infinite  force. 
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Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  speculation  of  this  great 
truth,  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  he  draws  from  it  useful  and  necessary 
conclusions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  a  happy 
eternity  demands  from  man,  that  it  be  not  frustrated,  and  that  instead  of 
attaining  the  rewards  prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not  experience  the 
punishment  allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  philosopher  here  sets  forth 
these  great  truths,  which  a  constant  tradition,  though  very  much  obscured 
by  fiction  and  fable,  had  always  preserved  amongst  the  Pagans  :  the  last 
judgment  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  ;  the  eternal  punishments  to  which 
great  criminals  are  condemned  ;  a  place  of  peace  and  joy  without  end  for 
the  souls  that  have  retained  their  purity  and  innocence,  or  which  daring 
this  life  have  expiated  their  offences  by  repentance  and  satisfaction  ;  and 
an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  purify  themselves,  for  a  certain 
time,  from  less  considerable  crimes  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  during 
this  life. 

'  My  friends,  there  is  still  one  thing,  which  it  is  very  just  to  believe  ; 
and  this  is,  that  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with 
attention,  not  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  tliat  which 
is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity  ;  and  the  least  neglect  in  this  point  may  be 
attended  with  endless  consequences.  If  deatii  were  the  final  dissolution 
of  being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  by  it,  as  being  delivered  at 
once  from  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices ;  but  as  the  soul  is 
immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any 
safety  for  itself,  but  in  becoming  very  good  and  very  prudent ;  for  it 
carries  nothing  away  with  it  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  or 
vices,  which  are  commonly  the  consequence  of  the  education  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  causes  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery. 

'When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendezvous  of  departed  souls,* 
whither  their  d8emon+  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.  Those  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  or  abso- 
lutely innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place  where  they  suffer  pains  propor- 
tioned to  their  faults,  till  being  purged  and  cleansed  of  their  guilt,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good  ac- 
tions they  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incurable 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  who  deliberately  and  wilfully 
have  committed  sacrileges  and  murders,  and  other  such  great  offences, 
the  fatal  destiny  that  passes  judgment  upon  them  hurls  them  into  Tar- 
tarus, from  whence  they  never  depart.  But  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  crimes,  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon  ;  who  have  committed 
violences  in  the  transports  of  rage  against  their  father  or  mother,  or  have 
killed  some  one  in  a  like  emotion  and  afterwards  repented,  these  suffer 
the  same  punishment  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  last,  but  for  a  time 
only,  till  by  their  prayers  and  supplications  they  have  obtained  pardon 
from  those  they  have  injured. 

'  But  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of 
manners,  delivered  from  their  base  earthly  abodes  as  from  a  prison,  they 
are  received  on  high  in  a  pure  region  which  they  inhabit ;  and  as  philo- 

*  Plat.  113,  114.  t  n?emon  is  a  Grerk  word,  wliieh  si^rnifies 

spirit,  genius,  and  with  us,  angel. 
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Sophy  has  suflBciently  puritied  them,  they  live*  without  their  bodies 
through  all  eternity  in  a  series  of  joys  and  delights  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe,  and  which  the  shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
explain  more  at  larse. 

'  What  I  have  said  will  suffice,  I  conceive,  to  prove  that  we  ought  to 
endeavour  strenuously  throughout  our  whole  lives  to  acquire  virtue  and 
wisdom  :  for  you  see  how  great  a  reward  and  how  high  a  hope  is  pro- 
posed to  us.  And  though  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  dubious,  in- 
stead of  appearing  a  certainty  as  it  does,  every  wise  man  ought  to  assure 
himself  that  it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to  risk  his  belief  of  it  in  this 
manner.  And,  indeed,  can  there  be  a  more  glorious  hazard  ?  We  ought 
to  enchant  ourselves  with  this  blessed  hope,  for  which  reason  I  have 
lengthened  this  discourse  so  much.' 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates  with  his  usual 
delicacy.  Almost  at  the  very  moment,  says  he,  that  he  held  the  deadly 
draught  in  his  hand,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he  looked 
upon  death  not  as  a  violence  done  to  him,  but  as  a  means  bestowed  upon 
him  of  ascending  to  heaven.  He  declared  that,  upon  departing  out  of 
this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us  :  the  one  leads  to  the  place  of  eternal 
misery  such  souls  as  have  sullied  themselves  here  below  in  shameful 
pleasures  and  criminal  actions;  the  other  conducts  those  to  the  happy 
mansions  of  the  gods  who  have  retained  their  purity  upon  earth,  and 
have  led  in  human  bodies  a  life  almost  divine. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  to  give  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends  his  last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and 
his  other  affairs,  that  by  executing  them  they  might  have  the  consolation 
of  doing  him  some  pleasure.  '  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this 
day,'  replied  Socrates,  '  more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take 
care  of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater  service,  nor  do 
me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure.'  Crito  having  asked  him  after- 
wards in  what  manner  he  wished  to  be  buried,  'As  you  please,'  said  So- 
crates, '  if  you  can  lay  hold  of  me,  and  I  do  not  escape  out  of  your  hands.' 
At  the  same  time  looking  upon  his  friends  with  a  smile,  '  I  can  never 
persuade  Crito,'  says  he,  '  that  Socrates  is  he  who  converses  with  you, 
and  disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse  ;  for  he  always  imagines 
that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to  see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds 
me  with  my  carcase,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  I  would  be  interred.'  In 
finishing  these  words  he  rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  a  chamber 
adjoining.  After  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to 
him,  for  he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  $poke 
to  them  for  some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  women  who  took  care  of 
them,  and  then  dismissed  them.  Being  returned  into  his  chamber  he  laid 
himself  down  upon  his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  Eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  in- 
formed him  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come  (which  was 
at  sun-set),  the  servant  was  so  much  affected  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned 
his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.  'See,'  said  Socrates,  'the  good  disposition 
of  this  man  !  Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me  and 
to  converse  with  me.    He  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows.    How 

•  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  unknown  to  the  Pagans. 
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heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me.'  This  is  a  remarkable  example, 
and  might  teach  those  who  hold  an  office  of  this  kind  how  they  ought  to 
behave  to  all  prisoners,  but  more  especially  to  persons  of  merit,  if  at  any 
time  they  should  happen  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  fatal  cup  was 
brought.  Socrates  asked  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do.  '  No- 
thing more,'  replied  the  servant,  'than  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  off 
the  draught  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary,  and  after- 
wards lie  down  upon  your  bed.'  He  took  the  cup  without  any  emotion 
or  change  in  his  colour  or  countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  with  a 
firm  and  steady  look,  'Well,'  said  he,  'what  say  you  of  this  drink; 
may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  it?'  Upon  being  told  that  there  was  only 
enough  for  one  dose,  '  At  least,'  continued  he,  '  we  may  say  our  prayers 
to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty,  and  implore  them  to  make  our  exit  from 
this  world  and  our  last  stage  happy,  which  is  what  I  most  ardently  beg 
of  them.'  After  having  spoken  these  words,  lie  kept  silence  for  some 
time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity, 
and  a  serenity  of  aspect  not  to  be  expressed. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themselves,  had  refrained 
from  tears  ;  but  after  he  had  drunk  the  potion  they  were  no  longer  their 
own  masters,  and  wept  abundantly.  Apollodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears 
during  almost  the  whole  conversation,  began  then  to  utter  great  cries, 
and  to  lament  with  such  excessive  grief  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that 
were  present.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  reproved  bis 
friends,  though  with  his  usual  mildness  and  good-nature.  '  What  are 
you  doing  V  said  he  to  them  ;  '  I  am  amazed  at  you.  Ah  !  what  is  be- 
come of  your  virtue  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the  women,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  these  weaknesses  ?  For  I  have  always  heard  say 
that  we  ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing  the  gods.  Be  at  ease,  I  beg 
you,  and  show  more  constancy  and  resolution.'  These  words  filled  them 
with  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  and  when  he  found  his 
legs  grow  weary,  he  lay  down  upon  his  back  as  he  had  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When  Socrates  found  it 
began  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  uncovering  his  face,  which  had  been  co- 
vered without  doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his  last 
moments;  '  Crito,'  said  he,  and  these  were  his  last  words,  '  we  owe  a 
cock  to  iEsculapius  ;  discharge  that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  don't  forget 
it:'  soon  after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  drew  near  and  closed 
his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  year  of 
the 95th  Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.  Cicero  says  he  could 
never  read  the  description  of  his  death  in  Plato  without  tears. 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  Socrates's  disciples,  apprehending  the  rage  of  his 
accusers  was  not  satiated  by  that  victim,  retired  to  Megara  to  the  house 
of  Euclid,  where  they  staid  till  the  storm  blew  over.  Euripides,  how- 
ever, to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the  horrible  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted in  condemning  the  best  of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds, 
composed  his  tragedy  called  '  Palamedes,'  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
that  hero,  who  was  also  destroyed  by  a  foul  calumny,  he  deplored  the 
misfortune  of  his  friend.    When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this  verse, 

'  You  doom  the  justest  of  the  Greeks  to  perish  ;' 
the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  by  so  marked  a  characteristiQ^ 
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melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree  passed  to  prohibit  speakiner  any  more  of 
him  in  public.  Some  believe  Euripides  was  dead  before  Socrates,  and 
reject  this  anecdote. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their  eyes  till  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their 
prejudices  were  dispelled,  and  time  having  given  them  opportunity  for 
reflection,  the  notorious  injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  hor- 
rors. Nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favour 
of  Socrates.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  private  houses,  public  walks, 
and  market  places,  seemed  still  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice. 
Here,  said  they,  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love 
their  country,  and  to  honour  their  parents.  In  this  place  he  gave  us  his 
admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes  made  us  seasonable  reproaches,  to  en- 
gage us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Alas  !  how  have  we  re- 
warded him  for  such  important  services?  Athens  was  in  universal 
mourning  and  consternation.  The  schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exer- 
cises suspended.  The  accusers  were  called  to  account  for  the  innocent 
blood  they  had  caused  to  be  shed.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
the  rest  banished.  Plutarch  observes,*  that  all  those  who  had  any  share 
in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  such  abomination  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  them  any  question,  nor  go  into 
the  same  bath  with  them  ;  and  had  the  place  cleansed  where  they  had 
bathed,  as  being  polluted  by  their  touching  it ;  which  drove  them  into 
such  despair,  that  many  of  them  killed  themselves. 

The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punished  his  accusers, 
caused  a  statue  of  brass  to  be  erected  to  him,+  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  celebrated  Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude  rose  even  to  a  religious 
veneration ;  they  dedicated  a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod, 
which  they  called  Sw/tparew;',    that  is  to  say,  '  the  chapel  of  Socrates.' 

SECT.  VIII.— REFLECTIONS    UPON  THE  SENTENCE  PASS- 
ED ON  SOCRATES. 

We  must  be  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the  one  side  we  consider 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  people  of  Athens,  with  respect  to  what  re- 
gards the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their 
condemning  the  most  eminent  persons  upon  the  simple  suspicion  of  their 
failing  in  respect  for  them ;  and  on  the  other,  when  we  see  the  exceeding 
toleration,  to  call  it  no  worse,  with  which  the  same  people  hear  comedies 
every  day,  in  which  all  the  gods  are  turned  into  ridicule  in  a  manner 
capable  of  inspiring  the  highest  contempt  for  them.  All  Aristophanes's 
pieces  abound  with  jdeasantries,  or  rather  buffooneries,  of  this  kind ;  and 
if  it  is  true,  that  this  poet  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest 
nien  of  the  republic,  it  may  be  said  also  as  justly,  he  spared  the  gods 
still  less. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre,  which  the  people  of 
Athens  heard  not  only  without  pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and 
applause,  that  they  rewarded  the  poet  with  public  honours  who  diverted 
them  so  agreeably.     What  was  there  in  Socrates  that  came  near  this 

*  De  invid.  et  odio,  p.  538.  +  Diog.  p.  116. 
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excessive  licence?  Never  did  any  person  of  the  Pagan  world  speak  of 
the  Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  so  pure,  so  noble,  and  so 
respectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  against  the  gods  publicly  re- 
ceived and  honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  city ;  he  only 
avoided  imputing  to  them  the  crimes  and  infamous  actions  which  the 
popular  credulity  ascribed  to  them,  and  which  were  only  calculated  to 
depreciate  and  decry  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  did  not  blame 
the  sacrifices,  festivals,  nor  the  other  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  he  only 
taught,  that  all  that  pomp  and  outward  show  could  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  gods  without  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity  of  heart. 

This  wise,  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  however,  with  all  bis 
veneration  and  noble  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  is  condemned 
as  an  impious  person  by  the  suffrages  of  almost  a  whole  people,  without 
his  accusers  being  able  to  instance  one  single  avowed  fact,  or  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and  so  determinate  a  con- 
tradiction arise  amongst  the  Athenians?  A  people,  abounding  in  other 
respects  with  wit,  taste,  and  knowledge,  must  without  doubt  have  had 
their  reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a  conduct  so  different,  and  sen- 
timents so  opposite,  to  their  general  character.  May  we  not  say,  that 
the  Athenians  considered  their  gods  in  a  double  light  ?  They  confined 
their  real  religion  to  the  public,  solemn,  and  hereditary  worship,  as  they 
had  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  state,  had  been  practised  from  immemorial  time,  and  especially  con- 
firmed by  the  oracles,  auguries,  offerings,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  by  this 
standard  they  regulated  their  piety  ;  against  which  they  could  not  suffer 
the  least  attempt  whatsoever  :  it  was  of  this  worship  alone  that  they  were 
jealous  ;  it  was  for  these  ancient  ceremonies  that  they  were  such  ardent 
zealots ;  and  they  believed,  though  without  foundation,  that  Socrates 
was  an  enemy  to  them.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  religion,  founded 
upon  fable,  poetical  fictions,  popular  opinions,  and  foreign  customs ;  for 
this  they  were  little  concerned,  and  abandoned  it  entirely  to  the  poets,  to 
the  representations  of  the  theatre,  and  common  conversation. 

What  grossness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and  Venus  ?*  No  citizen 
would  have  wished  that  his  wife  or  daughters  should  resemble  these  god- 
desses. Timotheus,  the  famous  musician,  having  represented  Diana  upon 
the  stage  of  Athens,  transported  with  folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the 
spectators  conceived  he  could  not  utter  a  greater  imprecation  against 
him,  than  to  wish  his  daughter  might  resemble  that  divinity.  It  is  better, 
says  Plutarch,  to  believe  there  are  no  gods,  than  to  imagine  them  of  this 
kind  ;  open  and  declared  impiety  being  less  profane,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  than  so  gross  and  absurd  a  superstition. 

However  it  be,  the  sentence,  of  which  we  have  related  the  circum- 
stances, will,  through  all  ages,  cover  Athens  with  infamy  and  reproach, 
which  all  the  splendour  of  its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise 
so  justly  renowned,  can  never  obliterate  :  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people,  gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent  at 
bottom,  for  such  the  Athenians  really  were,  but  volatile,  proud,  haughty, 
inconstant,  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every  impression.     It  is  there- 

*  Plut.  de  stiperstit.  p.  170. 
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fore  with  reason  that  public  assemblies  have  been  compared  to  a  tem- 
pestuous sea  ;  as  that  element,  like  the  people,  though  calm  and  peace- 
able of  itself,  is  subject  to  be  frequently  agitated  by  a  violence  not 
its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Pagan  world  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  so  great  and  perfect.  When  we  observe  to  what  a  height 
he  carries  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  moral 
virtues,  temperance,  sobriety,  patience  in  adversity,  the  love  of  poverty, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  :  but,  what  is  far  more  considerable,  in 
regard  to  the  Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world, 
and  providence  in  the  government  of  it ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its 
ultimate  end  and  eternal  destiny  ;  the  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked :  when  we  consider  this  train  of  sublime  knowledge, 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  a  Pagan  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this 
manner ;  and  are  scarce  persuaded  that  from  so  dark  and  obscure  a  stock 
as  paganism  should  shine  forth  such  brilliant  and  glorious  rays  of  light. 
It  is  true,  his  reputation  has  not  been  unimpeached,  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  purity  of  his  manners  did  not  correspond  with  those  of 
his  sentiments.  This  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  learned,*  but 
my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  full  extent.  The  reader  may 
see  abbe  Fraguier's  dissertation  in  defence  of  Socrates,  against  the  re- 
proaches made  him  upon  account  of  his  conduct.  The  negative  argument 
he  makes  use  of  in  his  justification  seems  a  very  strong  one.  He  ob- 
serves, that  neither  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  '  The  Clouds,'  which 
is  entirely  directed  against  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  accusers  in  his  trial, 
have  advanced  one  word  that  tends  to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  manners  ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  violent  enemies  as  those  would  have 
neglected  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  to  discredit  him  in  the  opinion 
of  his  judges,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  or  probability  for  the 
use  of  it. 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato,  his  disciple,  held 
by  him  in  common  with  his  master,  with  respect  to  the  nudity  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  public  games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
exclude  the  fair  sex  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Socrates  himself,  who  wrestled 
naked,  man  to  man  with  Alcibiades,  give  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philo- 
sopher's delicacy  in  point  of  modesty  and  bashfulness.  What  shall  we 
say  of  his  visit  to  Theodota,+  a  woman  of  Athens  of  indifferent  reputa- 
tion, only  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  was  much  talked  of,  and  of  the  precepts  he  gave  her,  in 
order  to  attract  admirers  and  to  retain  them  in  her  snares  ?  Are  such 
lessons  very  suitable  to  a  philosopher?  I  pass  over  many  other  things 
in  silence. 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of  the  Fathers  have 
censured  him  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  that  they  have 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St. 
PaulJ  says  of  the  philosophers;  That  God  by  a  just  judgment  aban- 
doned them  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  to  the  most  shameful  lusts,  as  a 
punishment ;  for  that  having  clearly  known  there  was  but  one  true  God, 
they  had  not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing  their 

*  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscript.  tom.  iv.  p.  372. 
t  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I.  Hi.  p.  783—786.     X  Rom.  ch.  i.  ver.  17—32. 
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belief,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  associate  with  him  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  divinities,  ridiculous  and  infamous  even  in  their  own  opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime  of  Socrates,  which 
did  not  malte  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion 
for  his  being  justly  condemned  by  eternal  Truth.  She  had  illuminated 
his  soul  with  the  most  pure  and  sublime  lights  of  which  the  Pagan  world 
was  capable  ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  that  all  knowledge  of  God,  even 
natural,  cannot  come  but  from  himself  alone.  He  held  admirable  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity.  He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables  of 
the  poets,  upon  which  the  ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were  founded. 
He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  of  the  existence  of  one 
only  God,  eternal,  invisible,  creator  of  the  universe,  supreme  director 
and  arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  crimes  and  rewarder  of  virtues;  but 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  bear  public  testimony  to  these  great  truths. 
He  perfectly  discerned  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  Pagan  system  ; 
and  nevertheless,  as  Seneca  says  of  the  wise  man,  and  as  he  acted  himself, 
he  observed  exactly  all  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  not  as  agreeable  to 
the  gods,  but  as  enjoined  by  the  laws.  He  acknowledged  at  bottom  one 
only  Divinity,  and  worshipped  with  the  people  that  multitude  of  infamous 
idols  which  ancient  superstition  had  heaped  up  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  the  schools,  but  followed  the 
multitude  in  the  temples.  As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and  detested  the 
idols  in  secret ;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he  paid  them  in 
public  the  same  adoration  with  others  :  by  so  much  the  more  worthy  of 
blame,  says  St.  Angustin,  as  that  worship,  which  was  only  external  and 
dissembled,  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect  of  sincerity  and  con- 
viction. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Socrates  altered  his  conduct  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  or  that  he  then  expressed  a  greater  seal  for  truth.  In  his  defence 
before  the  people,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  received  and  honoured 
the  same  gods  as  the  Athenians  :  and  the  last  order  he  gave  before  he 
expired,  was  to  sacrifice  in  his  name  a  cock  to  ^sculapius.  Behold  then 
this  prince  of  the  philosophers,  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  who  notwithstanding  his  internal  conviction  of  one  only  Di- 
vinity, dies  in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and  professing  to  adore  all  the  gods 
of  the  Pagan  theology  Socrates  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  this,  since, 
declaring  himself  a  man  expressly  appointed  by  Heaven  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the  most  essential  duty  of  the  glorious  commission 
he  ascribes  to  himself.  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion  that  we 
ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol-worship.  In  this  his  courage  would 
have  been  well  placed;  nor  would  it  have  been  any  great  diflBculty  to 
Socrates,  determined  besides  as  he  was  to  die.  But,  says  St.  Augustin, 
it  was  not  these  philosophers  who  were  designed  by  God  to  enlighten 
the  world,  nor  to  bring  men  over  from  the  impious  worship  of  false  deities 
to  the  holy  religion  of  the  true  God. 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  Pagan  world  in 
regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a 
parallel  between  this  supposed  hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  who 
often  were  young  children  and  tender  virgins,  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  defend  and  confirm  the  same  truth. 
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which  Socrates  knew,  without  darinjf  to  assert  them  in  public:  I  mean 
the  unity  of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  Let  us  also  compare  the  so 
much  boasted  death  of  this  prince  of  philosophers,  with  that  of  our  holy 
bishops,  who  have  done  the  Christian  religion  so  much  honour,  by  the 
sublimity  of  their  genius,  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  their  writings  ;  a  saint  Cyprian,  a  saint  Augustin,  and 
so  many  others,  who  were  all  seen  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  humility,  fully 
convinced  of  their  unworthiness  and  nothingness,  penetrated  with  a  lively 
fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  expecting  their  salvation  from  his  sole 
goodness  and  condescending  mercy.  Philosophy  inspires  no  such  senti- 
ments ;  they  could  proceed  only  from  the  grace  of  the  Mediator,  which 
Socrates  was  not  thought  worthy  to  know. 


BOOK  THE  TENTH. 


MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    GREEKS. 

The  most  essential  part  of  history,  and  that  which  it  concerns  the 
reader  most  to  know,  is  that  which  explains  the  character  and  manners 
as  well  of  the  people  in  general,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particular,  of 
whom  it  treats  ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sort  the  soul  of  his- 
tory, while  the  facts  are  only  the  body.  1  have  endeavoured,  as  occasion 
offered,  to  paint  in  their  true  colours  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
Greece ;  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the  genius  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens, 
who  always  held  the  first  rank  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  shall  reduce 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to  three  heads  ;  their  political  go- 
vernment, war,  and  religion. 

Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  and  several  others,  who  have  written  upon 
Grecian  antiquities,  supply  me  with  great  lights,  and  are  of  much  use  to 
me  in  the  subject  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OP    POLITICAL    GOVERNMENT. 


There  are  three  principal  forms  of  government:  Monarchy,  in  which 
a  single  person  reigns ;  Aristocracy,  in  which  the  elders  and  wisest 
govern ;  and  Democracy,  under  which  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  as 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  first 
kind,  as  including  the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest  inconveniences. 
But  all  agree,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  the  end  of  all 
government,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  invested  with  it,  be  the  form  what 
it  may,  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  render  those  under  his  com- 
mand happy  and  just,  by  obtaining  for  them  on  the  one  side  safety  and 
tranquillity,  with  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  and  on  the 
other,  all  the  means  and  helps  that  may  contribute  to  making  them  vir- 
tuous.   As  the  pilot's  aim,  says  Cicero, is  to  steer  his  vessel  happily  into 
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port,  the  physician's  to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  general's  of  an 
army  to  obtain  victory  ;  so  a  prnce,  and  every  man  who  governs  others, 
ought  to  make  the  utility  of  the  governed  his  ultimate  aim  ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  supreme  law  of  every  jnst  governmeut  is  the  good  of 
the  public,  '  Salus  populi  supremalex  esto.'*  He  adds,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  noble  function  in  the  world  is  to  be  the  author  of  the  happiness 
of  a  nation. 

Plato  in  a  hundred  places  esteems  as  nothing  the  most  shining  qualities 
and  actions  of  those  who  govern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two 
great  ends  I  have  mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people ; 
and  he  refutes  at  large,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Republic,  one  Thrasy- 
machus,  who  advanced,  that  subjects  were  bom  for  the  prince,  and  not 
the  prince  for  his  subjects  ;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  inten-sts  of 
the  prince  or  commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed  just  and  lawful. 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  several  forms  of 
government,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  that  would  be  the  most  perfect  which 
should  unite  in  itself,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  institutions,  all  the  advan- 
tages, and  exclude  all  the  inconveniences,  of  the  rest ;  and  almost  all  the 
ancients  have  believed,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  nearest 
to  this  idea  of  perfection. 

ARTICLE  I. 

oy  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclidae  had  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  Sparta 
was  governed  by  two  kings,  who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families, 
descending  from  Hercules  by  two  different  branches  ;  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere.  Whether  from  pride  and  the  abuse  of  despotic  power  on  the 
side  of  the  kings,  or  the  desire  of  independence,  and  an  immoderate  love 
of  liberty  on  that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  beginnings,  was  always 
involved  in  commotions  and  revolts  ;  which  would  infallibly  have  occa- 
sioned its  ruin,  as  had  happened  at  Argos  and  Messene,  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  equally  powerful  with  itself,  if  the  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus 
had  not  prevented  the  fatal  consequences  by  the  reformation  which  he 
made  in  the  state.  I  have  related  it  at  large  in  the  life  of  that  legislator, 
and  shall  only  touch  here  upon  what  regards  the  government. 

SECT.   I— ABRIDGED   IDEA   OF   THE   SPARTAN    GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Lycurgus  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by  the  establishment  of 
the  senate.  It  consisted  of  twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  two  kings 
presided  in  it.  This  august  assetnbly,  formed  out  of  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  men  in  the  nation,  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  other 
authorities,  that  of  the  kings,  and  that  of  the  people  ;  and  whenever  the 
one  attempted  to  overbear  the  other,  the  senate  interposed,  by  joining 
the  weakest,  and  thereby  held  the  balance  even  between  both.  At  length, 
to  prevent  this  body  itself  from  abusing  its  power,  which  was  very  great, 
a  kind  cf  curb  was  annexed  to  it,  by  the  nomination  of  five  Ephori, 
who  were  elected  out  of  the  people,  whose  office  lasted  only  one  year, 

♦  Cic.  de  leg.  1.  iii.  n.  S. 
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but  who  had  authority,  not  only  over  the  senators,  but  the  kings  them- 
selves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  especially  in  the  city, 
and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and 
armies,  and  at  that  time  greater  authority.  However,  they  had  even  then 
a  kind  of  inspectors  and  commissioners  assigned  them,  who  served  as  a 
necessary  conncil,*  and  were  generally  chosen  for  that  office  from  among 
those  citizens  who  were  out  of  favour  with  them,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  connivance  on  their  side,  and  the  republic  be  the  better 
served.  There  was  almost  continually  some  secret  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  kings  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  natural  jealousy 
between  the  two  branches,  or  was  the  effect  of  the  Spartan  policy,  to 
which  their  too  great  union  might  have  given  umbrage. 

The  Ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  at  Rome.  They  presided  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and 
called  them  to  an  account  for  their  administration.  Their  power  ex- 
tended even  to  the  persons  of  their  kings,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  whom  they  had  a  right  to  imprison,  which  right  they  actually  used 
in  the  case  of  Pausanias.  When  they  sat  upon  their  seats  in  the  tribunal, 
they  did  not  rise  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which  was  a  mark  of  respect 
paid  them  by  all  the  other  magistrates,  and  this  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of 
superiority  in  the  Ephori,  in  consequence  of  their  representing  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  is  observed  of  Agesilaus,  that  [when  he  was  seated  upon  his 
throne  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  Ephori  came  in,  he  never  failed  to  rise 
up  to  do  them  honour.  It  is  very  probable,  that  before  him  it  was  not 
usual  for  the  kings  to  behave  in  that  manner,  since  Plutarch  relates  this 
behaviour  of  Agesilaus  as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in  the  senate,  and  there 
it  was  that  resolutions  were  passed.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
not  of  force  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  exceeding  wisdom  in  the  laws  established  by 
Lycurgus  for  the  government  of  Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were 
exactly  observed,  no  commotions  or  seditions  of  the  people  were  ever 
known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  the  form  of  government  was  ever  pro- 
posed, no  private  person  usurped  authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself 
tyrant ;  the  people  never  thought  of  depriving  the  two  families,  in  which 
it  had  always  been,  of  the  sovereignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  at- 
tempt to  assume  more  power  than  the  laws  permitted.  This  reflection, 
which  both  Xenophon  and  Polybius  make,+  shows  the  idea  they  had  of 
the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  in  political  matters,  and  the  opinion  we  ought  to 
have  of  it.  In  fact,  no  other  city  of  Greece  had  this  advantage,  and  all 
of  them  experienced  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  for  want  of  similar 
laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  government. 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the  Lacedamonians  in 
their  government  and  conduct  is,  that  in  Sparta  the  laws  governed  abso- 
lutely, and  with  sovereign  authority  ;  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  private  individuals,  to 
despotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  sway,  experienced  the 

♦  Arist.  de  rep.  1.  ii.  p.  33). 
+  Xenoph.  in  Agesil.  p.  651.    Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  459. 
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truth  of  Pato's  saying  ;  That  the  city  is  miserable  where  the  magistrates 
command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magistrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  just  and  true  that  reflection  is.  After 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Dorians,  established  themselves  in  three  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  La- 
cedaemon,  Argos,  and  Messene  ;  and  swore  mutually  to  assist  each  other. 
These  three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchial  power,  had  the  same 
advantages  ;  except  that  the  two  latter  were  far  superior  to  the  other  in 
the  fertility  of  the  territory  where  they  were  situated.  Argos  and  Mes- 
sene, however,  did  not  long  preserve  their  superiority.  The  haughti- 
ness of  the  kings,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  people,  occasioned  their 
fall  from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  they  had  been  at  first ;  and 
their  example  proved,  says  Plutarch,  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the  peculiar 
favour  of  the  gods  which  gave  the  Spartans  such  a  man  as  Lycurgus, 
capable  of  prescribing  so  wise  and  reasonable  a  plan  of  government. 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was  taken  to  educate  the 
youth  according  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country  ;  in  order  that, 
by  being  early  ingrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  long  habitude,  they 
might  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature.  The  hard  and  sober  manner 
in  which  they  were  brought  up,  inspired  them  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives  with  a  natural  taste  for  frugality  and  temperance  that  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  nations,  and  wonderfully  adapted  them  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  war.  Plato  observes,*  that  this  salutary  custom  had  banished 
from  Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  dependent  upon  it,  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  all  the  disorders  that  ensue  from  them  ;  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to  drink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Bac- 
chanalia, which  every  where  else  were  days  of  licence,  and  on  which 
whole  cities  gave  themselves  up  to  the  last  excesses. 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an 
entire  submission  fo  the  laws,  magistrates,  and  all  in  authority  ;  and 
their  education,  properly  speaking,  was  no  more  than  an  apprenticeship 
of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon 
to  send  his  children  to  Sparta,  as  to  an  excellent  school,  where  they 
might  learn  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  all  sciences,  '  to  obey  and  to 
command  ;'  for  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the  other.  It  was  not  only 
the  mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  subjected  in  this 
manner  to  the  laws  ;  but  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  magistrates,  and  even 
the  kings;  and  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the  others  only  by  a 
more  exact  obedience  ;  convinced  that  such  behaviour  was  the  surest 
means  to  their  being  obeyed  and  respected  themselves  by  their  inferiors. 

Hence  came  the  so  much  celebrated  answers  of  Demaratus.t  Xerxes 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  master  to 
controul  them,  should  be  capable  of  confronting  dangers  and  death. 
'They  are  free  and  independent  of  all  men,'  replied  Demaratus,  'but 
the  law  is  above  them  and  commands  them  ;  and  that  law  ordains  that 
they  must  conquer  or  die.'  Upon  another  occasion,  when  somebody 
expressed  their  surprise,  that  being  king  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
banished :  '  It  is,'  said  he,  '  because  at  Sparta  the  laws  are  stronger 

♦  Plat.  1.  i.  de  leg.  d.  637.  +  Herod,  1.  vii.  c.  145,  146. 
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than  the  kings.'*  This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of 
Agesilaus  to  the  orders  of  the  Ephori,  when  recalled  by  them  to  the 
support  of  his  country  ;  a  delicate  occasion  for  a  king  and  a  conqueror  : 
but  to  him  it  seemed  more  glorious  to  obey  his  country  and  the  laws,  than 
to  command  numerous  armies,  or  even  to  conquer  Asia. 

SECT.  II.— LOVE  OF  POVERTY  INSTITUTED  AT  SPARTA. 

To  this  entire  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  Lycurgus  added 
another  principle  of  government  no  less  admirable,  which  was  to  remove 
from  Sparta  all  luxury,  profusion,  and  magnificence ;  to  bring  riches 
absolutely  into  discredit,  to  make  poverty  honourable,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessary,  by  substituting  a  species  of  iron  money  in  the  place  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  which  till  then  had  been  current.  I  have  explained 
elsewhere  the  measures  that  he  used  to  make  so  difficult  an  undertaking 
succeed,  and  shall  confine  myself  here  to  examine  what  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  it,  as  it  affects  a  government. 

Was  the  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Sparta,  and  which  seemed 
to  prohibit  to  that  state  all  conquest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  of 
augmenting  its  force  and  grandeur,  well  adapted  to  render  it  powerful 
and  flourishing?  Does  such  a  constitution  of  government,  which  till 
then  had  no  example,  nor  has  since  been  imitated  by  any  state,  evince  a 
great  fund  of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legislator?  And  was  not  the 
modification  conceived  afterwards  under  Lysander,  of  continuing  private 
persons  in  their  poverty,  and  restoring  to  the  public  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  a  wise  amendment  of  what  was  too  strained  and  excessive  in 
that  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 

It  seems,  if  we  consult  only  the  common  views  of  human  prudence, 
that  it  is  just  to  reason  in  this  manner ;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  in- 
fallible evidence  and  arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite 
different  opinion.  Whilst  Sparta  remained  poor,  and  persisted  in  the 
contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  which  continued  for  several  ages,  she  was 
still  powerful  and  glorious  ;  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may 
be  dated  from  the  time  when  she  began  to  break  through  the  severe  pro- 
hibition of  Lycurgus  against  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  for  the  young  Lacedaemonians,  the 
hard  and  sober  life  which  he  recommended  with  so  much  care,  the  labo- 
rious and  violent  exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the  abstraction 
from  all  other  application  and  employment;  in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and 
institutions  show,  that  his  view  was  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  solely 
devoted  to  arms  and  military  functions.  I  do  not  pretend  absolutely  to 
justify  this  scheme,  which  had  its  great  inconveniences  :  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  thoughts  of  it  elsewhere.  But,  admitting  this  to  be  his  view, 
we  must  confess  that  legislator  showed  great  wisdom  in  the  means  he 
took  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  solely  trained  up  for  war, 
who  have  always  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  which  is  most  to  be 
feared,  is  injustice,  violence^  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing  their 
power,  of  taking  advantage  of  their  neighbours'  weakness,  of  oppressing 
them  by  force,  of  invading  their  lands  under  false  pretexts,  which  the 


*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220. 
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lust  of  domiaion  neyer  fails  to  suggest,  and  of  extending  their  bounds  as 
far  as  possible  ;  all  \ices  and  extremes  which  are  horrid  in  private  per- 
sons, and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  which  raen  have  thought  fit 
to  applaud  as  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  persons  of  princes  and  con- 
querors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  people  against  this  dan- 
gerous temptation.  Without  mentioning  the  other  means  he  made  use 
of,  he  employed  two  which  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  effect.  The 
first  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and  war  at  sea  to  his  citizens.  The 
situation  of  his  city,  and  the  fear  lest  commerce,  the  usual  source  of 
luxury  and  disorder,  should  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Spartan  manners, 
might  have  a  share  in  this  prohibition.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to 
put  it  out  of  his  citizens'  power  to  |)roject  conquests,  which  a  people  shut 
up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  peninsula,  could  not  carry  very  far 
without  being  masters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  efficacious,  was  to  forbid  all  use  of  gold 
or  silver  money,  and  to  introduce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which 
was  of  great  weight  and  small  value,  and  could  only  be  current  at  home. 
How  with  such  money  could  foreign  troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets 
fitted  out,  and  numerous  armies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  sea? 

So  that  the  design  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his  citizens  warlike,  and 
putting  arms  into  their  hands,  was  not.  as  Polybius  observes.*  and  Plu- 
tarch after  him,  to  make  them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might  carry 
war  into  remote  regions,  and  subject  great  numbers  of  people.  His  sole 
end  was,  that,  shut  up  within  the  extent  of  the  land  and  domain  left  them 
by  their  ancestors,  they  should  have  no  thoughts  but  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  peace,  and  defending  themselves  successfully  against  such  of 
their  neighbours  as  should  have  the  rashness  to  invade  them  ;  and  for 
this  they  had  occasion  for  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  they  found  in  their 
own  country,  and  still  more  in  their  sober  and  temperate  manner  of  life, 
all  that  was  sufficient  for  tlie  support  of  their  armies,  when  they  did  not 
quit  their  own  lands,  or  the  neighbouring  territories. 

Now,  says  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  wise  nor  more  happily  conceived  than  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  for  the  maintaining  a  people  in  the  possession  of 
their  liberty,  and  securing  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
In  fact,  let  us  imagine  a  little  republic,  like  ihat  of  Sparta,  of  which  all 
the  citizens  are  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to  live  on  little,  warlike, 
courageous,  intrepid ;  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  small 
republic  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor  to  disturb  its  neighbours,  nor 
invade  their  lands  or  property;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  oppressors;  is  it 
not  certain,  that  such  a  republic,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  states 
of  equal  extent,  would  be  generally  respected  by  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  would  become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  their  quarrels,  and  exer- 
cise an  empire  over  them,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  lasting,  as 
it  would  be  voluntary,  and  founded  solely  upon  the  opinion  which  those 
neighbours  would  have  of  its  virtue,  justice,  and  valour? 

This  was  the  end  that  Lycurgus  proposed  to  himself.     Convinced  that 

*  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491.     Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  59. 
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the  happiness  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  private  person,  depends  upon  vir- 
tue, and  upon  being  well  within  itself,  he  regulated  Sparta  so  as  that  it 
might  always  suffice  to  its  own  happiness,  and  act  upon  principles  of  wis- 
dom and  equity.  From  thence  arose  that  universal  esteem  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  and  even  of  strangers,  who  asked  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians neither  money,  ships,  nor  troops,  but  only  that  they  would  lend  them 
a  Spartan  to  command  their  armies ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their 
request,  they  paid  him  entire  obedience  with  every  kind  of  honour  and 
respect.  In  this  manner  the  Sicilians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians 
Brasidas,  and  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and  Agesi- 
laus  ;  regarding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model  for  all  others,  in  the  arts 
of  living  and  governing  well. 

The  epocha  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins  with  the  open  violation 
of  Lycurgus's  laws.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  liad  always  been  exactly 
observed  till  that  time,  which  was  far  from  the  case  ;  but  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  those  laws  had  almost  always  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the 
persons  who  governed.  As  soon  as  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all 
Greece  had  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  having  naval  armies  and 
foreign  troops,  and  that  money  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  those 
forces,  Sparta,  forgetting  her  ancient  maxims,  saw  herself  reduced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  barbarians,  whom  till  then  she  had  detested,  and 
basely  to  make  her  court  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  she  had  formerly 
vanquished  with  so  much  glory ;  and  that,  only  to  draw  from  them  some 
aids  of  money  and  troops  against  her  own  brethren,  that  is  to  say,  against 
people  born  and  settled  in  Greece  like  themselves.  Thus  had  they  the 
imprudence  and  misfortune  to  recall  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  all 
the  vices  and  crimes  which  the  iron  money  had  banished  ;  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  changes  which  ensued,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 
And  this  infinitely  exalts  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  having  foreseen,  at 
such  a  distance,  what  might  strike  at  the  happiness  of  his  citizens,  and 
provided  salutary  remedies  against  it  in  the  form  of  government  which 
he  established  at  Sparta.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute  the  whole 
honour  of  this  plan  to  him  alone.  Another  legislator,  who  had  preceded 
bim  several  ages,  has  a  right  to  share  this  glory  with  hire. 

SECT.    III.— LAWS    ESTABLISHED    BY   MINOS   IN    CRETE, 
THE  MODEL  OF  THOSE  OF  SPARTA. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Lycurgus  had  formed  the  plan  of  most  of  his 
laws  upon  the  model  of  those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he 
passed  a  considerable  time  for  the  better  studying  of  them.  It  is  proper 
I  should  give  some  idea  of  them  here,  having  forgotten  to  do  it  in  the 
place  where  it  would  have  been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke  for 
the  first  time  of  Lycurgus  and  his  institutions. 

[A.  M.  2720.  Ant.  J.  C.  1284.] — Minos,  whom  fabulous  history  calls 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  author  of  these  laws.  He  lived  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  powerful,  wise,  and  gentle 
prince  ;  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  moral  virtues  than  his  military 
abilities.  After  having  conquered  the  island  of  Crete,  and  several  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws  the 
new  state,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  by  the  force  of  arms.. 
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The  end  which  he  proposed  In  the  establishment  of  these  laws,*  was 
to  render  his  subjects  happy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He  banished 
idleness  and  voluptuousness  from  his  states,  and  with  them  luxury  and 
effeminate  pleasures,  the  fruitful  sources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing  that 
liberty  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  and  greatest  good,  and 
that  it  cannot  subsist  without  a  perfect  union  of  the  people,  he  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  them ;  which  is  the  tie 
and  basis  of  it,  and  well  calculated  to  remove  all  envy,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  dissension.  He  did  not  undertake  to  make  any  new  divisions  of 
lands,  nor  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  uniting  of  his  subjects  by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to  him  neither 
less  firm  nor  less  reasonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought  up  and  educated 
together,  by  troops  and  bands  ;  in  order  that  they  might  learn  early  the 
same  principles  and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They  were 
accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  walk 
over  steep  and  rugged  places,  to  skirmish  with  each  other  in  small  parties, 
to  suffer  courageously  the  blows  they  received,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  a  kind  of  dance  in  which  they  carried  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Pyrrhic ;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that, 
even  to  their  very  diversions,  every  thing  might  breathe,  and  form  them 
for  war.  They  were  also  made  to  learn  certain  airs  of  music,  but.of  a 
manly,  martial  kind. 

They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear  heavy  armour ;+  but 
in  return,  they  were  made  to  excel  in  drawing  the  bow,  which  was  their 
most  usual  exercise.  The  reason  of  this  was  natural.  Crete  is  not  a 
flat  even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  horses,  as  '9  that  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  who  were  considered  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece ;  but  a  rough, 
broken  country,  full  of  hills  and  high  lands,  where  heavy-armed  troops 
could  not  exercise  themselves  in  the  horse-race.  But  as  archers  and 
light-armed  soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  stratagems  of  war, 
the  Cretans  pretended  to  hold  the  foremost  rank. 

Minos  thought  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  community  of  tables  and 
meals.  Besides  several  other  great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this 
institution,  as  the  introducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  dominions,  the 
rich  and  poor  having  the  same  diet,  the  accustoming  his  subjects  to  a 
frugal  and  sober  life,  the  cementing  friendship  and  unity  between  them 
by  the  usual  gaiety  and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  also  in  view  the 
custom  of  war,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together.  It  was 
the  public  that  supplied  the  expenses  of  these  tables. J  Out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  a  part  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  religion  and  the  sala- 
ries of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rest  allotted  for  the  public  meals.  So 
that  the  women,  children,  and  men  of  all  ages,  were  fed  at  the  cost,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  republic.  In  this  respect,  Aristotle  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  meals  of  Crete  before  those  of  Sparta,  wherein  private 
persons  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  proportion,  and  without  it  were  not 
admitted  into  the  assemblies  ;  which  was  to  exclude  the  poor. 

After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. § 

*  Strab.  1.  X.  p.  480.  +  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  i.  p.  63S. 

X  Arist.  de  rep.  I.  ii.  c.  10.  §  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  lis. 
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The  conversation  turned  generally  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  upon 
the  actions  and  virtues  of  its  great  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
either  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their  wisdom  in  the  art  of  government ; 
and  the  youth,  who  were  present  at  these  entertainments,  were  exhorted 
to  propose  those  great  persons  to  themselves  as  their  models,  for  the 
forming  of  their  manners,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 

Minos,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with  having  no  other  view 
in  his  laws  than  war  ;  which  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator.  It  is 
true,  this  appears  to  have  been  his  principal  object,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  repose,  liberty,  and  riches  of  his  subjects  were  under  the 
protection,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  know- 
ledge ;  the  conquered  being  deprived  of  all  those  advantages  by  the  vic- 
tor. But  he  was  desirous  that  war  should  be  made  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace  ;  and  his  laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to  that  sole  object. 

Amongst  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  not  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  care  was  taken  to  give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning. 
The  works  of  Homer,*  of  much  later  date  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were 
not  unknown  amongst  them,  though  they  set  small  value  upon,  and  made 
little  use  of,  foreign  poets. +  They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge 
as  is  proper  to  form  their  manners  ;  and  what  is  no  small  praise,  they 
piqued  themselves  upon  thinking  much  and  speaking  little.  The  poet 
Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was 
in  great  estimation  there,  was  of  Crete,  and  is  by  some  placed  in  the 
number  of  the  seven  sages. 

One  of  Minos's  institutions,  which  Plato  admires  the  most,  was  to  in- 
spire early  into  the  youth  a  high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  state,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  institutions  ;  since  they  were  to  consider  ihem  not  as 
prescribed  and  imposed  by  men,  but  as  emanations  of  the  divinity  him- 
self. Accordingly  he  had  industriously  apprised  the  people,  that  Jupiter 
himself  had  dictated  them  to  him.  He  paid  the  same  attention  in  regard 
to  the  magistrates  and  aged  persons,  towards  whom  he  recommended  ho- 
nour should  be  particularly  shown  ;  and  in  order  that  nothing  might 
violate  the  respect  due  to  them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were 
observed  in  them,  they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the 
youth  :  a  wise  precaution,  and  one  which  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  life  ! 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchical,  of  which  Minos  has 
left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages.  According  to  him,  as  a  great  and  most 
excellent  man|  observes,  the  king  has  supreme  power  over  the  people, 
but  the  laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  has  an  absolute  power  to  do 
good,  and  his  hands  are  tied  up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the 
people  in  his  hands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  condition  that 
he  shall  be  the  father  of  his  subjects.  The  same  laws  require,  that  a 
single  man  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an 
infinite  number  of  subjects";  not  that  the  subjects,  by  their  misery  and 
abject  slavery,  shall  be  subservient  to  the  gratifications  of  the  pride  and 
low  passions  of  a  single  man.  According  to  him,  the  king  ought  to  be 
abroad  the  defender  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  at  home 

*  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  ii.  p.  680.  +  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  84. 
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the  judge  of  liis  people,  to  render  them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It  is  not 
for  himself  that  the  gofls  have  made  him  king  ;  he  is  only  so  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  people.  He  owes  to  them  his  whole  time,  care,  and  affection  ; 
and  is  worthy  of  the  throne,  only  as  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  devotes 
himself  to  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  Minos  had  of  the  sove- 
reignty,* of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in  his  own  person,  and  which 
Hesiod  has  perfectly  expressed  in  two  words,  by  calling  that  prince  '  the 
most  royal  of  mortal  kings,'  ^nfftXiintroi  Smr**  (ixriXnur:  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  all  royal  virtues,  and  was  a 
king  in  all  things. 

It  appears,f  that  the  authority  of  the  king  was  of  no  long  duration, 
and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican  government,  as  Minos  had  intended. 
The  senate,  composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  council.  In 
that  assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolutions  taken  ; 
but  they  were  of  no  force  till  the  people  had  given  them  their  approba- 
tion, and  confirmed  them  by  their  suffrages.  The  magistrates,  to  the 
number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  state,  and 
therefore  called  '  Cosmi,'  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  check, 
and  preserved  the  balance  between  them.  In  time  of  war  the  same  per- 
sons commanded  the  army.  They  were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of 
certain  families.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  account- 
able to  any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the  senators 
were  elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their  lands, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual  sum.  They  were  called 
'Perioeci,'  probably  from  their  being  drawn  from  neighbouring  nations 
whom  Minos  had  subjected.  As  they  inhabited  an  island,  and  conse- 
quently a  country  separate  from  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much 
to  fear  from  these  vassals  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Helots,  who 
often  joined  the  neighbouring  people  against  them.  A  custom  anciently 
established  in  Crete, J  from  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  gives 
us  reason  to  believe  that  the  vassals  who  tilled  the  lands  were  treated 
with  great  mildness  and  humanity.  In  the  feasts  of  Mercury,  the  masters 
waited  on  their  slaves  at  table,  and  did  them  the  same  offices  as  they  re- 
ceived from  them  the  rest  of  the  year  ; — precious  remains  and  traces  of 
the  primitive  world,  in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  inform 
the  masters  that  their  servants  were  of  the  same  condition  with  them- 
selves, and  that  to  treat  them  with  cruelty  and  pride  was  to  renounce 
humanity. 

As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and  is  obliged  to  associate 
co-operators  with  himself,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minos 
charges  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  capital  city,  which  is  the  most  essential  and  indispensable 
function  of  sovereignty.  He  knew  his  probity,  disint  restedness,  ability, 
and  constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so  important  an 
office.  Another  minister  had  the  care  of  the  rest  of  the  cities,  through 
which  he  made  a  circuit  three  times  a  year,  to  examine  whether  the  laws 

*  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  320.  f  Arist.  de  Rep.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 
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established  by  the  prince  were  duly  observed,  and  the  inferior  tnagis« 
trates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its  aspect  entirely,  and 
seemed  to  have  become  the  abode  of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice,  as  we 
may  judge  from  what  fabulous  history  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter  did 
these  two  brothers,  in  making  them  the  judges  of  the  Infernal  regions; 
for  every  body  knows  that  fable  is  founded  upon  real  history,  though 
disguised  under  agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recommend 
truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  established  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  that  men  on  departing  this  life  should  be  judged,  in 
order  to  their  receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good  or 
evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  first  years  of  that  of 
Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pronounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death, 
which  left  room  for  very  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who  had  been 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their  judges  in  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  their  power,  and  producing  witnesses  to  depose  in  their 
favour,  because,  as  they  were  still  alive,  they  dreaded  their  anger  ;  the 
judges  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and  deceived  by  such  false  evidence, 
declared  these  princes  innocent,  and  dismissed  them  with  permision  to 
enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  j  ust.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  rich  ;  but  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  calumny  and  malice  pursued 
them  even  to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  havs  them  doomed  for 
ever  as  criminals. 

Fabulous  history  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  complaints  and  warm  re- 
monstrances made  to  Jupiter  upon  this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of 
these  trials.  The  time  for  them  was  fixed  for  the  very  moment  after 
death.  Rhadamanthus  and  jEacus,  both  sons  of  Jove,  were  appointed 
judges;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics,  the  other  for  tlie  Europeans;  and 
Minos  over  them  to  decide  supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity. 
Their  tribunal  is  situated  in  a  place  called  '  The  Field  of  Truth,'  because 
neither  falsehood  nor  calumny  can  approach  it.  The  greatest  prince 
must  appear  there,  as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  his  last  breath,  deprived 
of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self,  without  defence  or  protec- 
tion, silent  and  trembling  for  his  own  doom,  after  having  made  the  whole 
world  tremble  for  theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain  time  only, 
and  with  assurances  of  being  released  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufficiently 
purified.  But  if  his  crimes  are  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice,  perjury, 
and  the  oppression  of  his  people,  he  is  cast  into  the  same  Tartarus,  there 
to  suffer  eternal  miseries.  The  just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  con- 
dition they  are,  are  conducted  into  the  blest  abodes  of  peace  and  joy,  to 
partake  of  a  felicity  which  shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover  of  these  fictions,  in- 
genious indeed,  but  little  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us 
the  model  of  an  accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render  justice 
to  his  people,  and  to  depict  the  extraordinary  happiness  Crete  enjoyed 
under  the  wise  government  of  Minos?  This  happiness  did  not  expire 
with  him.  The  laws  he  established  subsisted  in  all  their  vigour  even  in 
Plato's  time,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  nine  hundred  years  after  ;  and  they 
were  considered  as  the  effect  of  his  long  conversations  for  many  years 
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with  Jupiter,  who  had  condescended  to  become  his  teacher,  to  enter  into 
a  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend,*  and  to  form  him  in  the  great 
art  of  reigning  with  a  secret  complacency,  as  a  favourite  disciple  and  a 
tenderly-beloved  son.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  explains  these  words 
of  Homer,  Atos  fiiyaXov  ia^iffrhs  '•  the  most  exalted  praise,  according  to 
him,  that  can  be  given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  ascribes  only 
to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the  theatres  of  Athens 
resounded  with  imprecationsagainstthememory  of  Minos  ;  and  Socrates, 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  I  have  already  often  cited,  observes  upon, 
and  gives  the  reason  for  them  :  but  first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  wor- 
thy of  being  weighed : — 'When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  great 
men  is  in  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,'  says  he,  '  to  mak« 
use  of  circumspection  and  wisdom;  because  upon  that  depends  the  idea 
men  form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  distinction  they  ought 
to  make  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  For  (adds  he)  God  conceives  a 
just  indignation  when  a  prince  is  blamed  who  resembles  himself,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  another  praised  who  is  directly  the  reverse.  We  must  not 
believe  that  nothing  is  sacred  but  brass  and  marble  ;  (he  speaks  of  the 
statues  that  were  worshipped:)  the  just  man  is  the  most  sacred,  and  the 
wicked  the  most  detestable,  of  all  beings  in  this  world.' 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the  source  and  cause  of 
the  Athenians'  hatred  of  Minos  was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  im- 
posed upon  them,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  years,  seven 
young  men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur:  and  he 
cannot  avoid  reproaching  that  prince  with  having  drawn  upon  himself 
the  abhorrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned  men,  and 
of  having  sharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets  against  him,  a  dangerous 
and  formidable  race  of  men,  from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never 
fail  to  let  fly  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato  imputes  to  this  Minos 
of  whom  we  are  treating,  the  imposition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollo- 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Abbe 
Banier  alleges  and  proves  that  they  are  mistaken, +  and  confound  the 
first  Minos,  of  whom  we  speak,  with  a  second,  his  grandson,  who  reigned 
after  him  in  Crete,  and  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Androgens, 
killed  in  Attica,  declared  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  imposed  that 
tribute,  to  which  Theseus  put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It  would 
indeed  be  difiBcult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a  conduct  with 
what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  goodness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos, 
and  with  the  magnificent  praises  it  bestows  upon  the  polity  and  insti- 
tutions of  Crete. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after-times  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from 
their  ancient  reputation,  which  at  length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire 
change  of  their  manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  so  self-interested  as 
to  think  that  no  gain  was  base,  enemies  of  labour  and  regularity  of  life, 
professed  liars  and  knaves  ;  so  that  to  Cretise  became  a  proverb  amongst 

*  This  poetical  fiction  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  say  of  Moses,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speakethunlo  his  friend. — Exod.  xxxiii.  H. 

t  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  torn  iii. 
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the  Greeks,  implying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Every  body  knows  that  St. 
Paul  cites  against  them  as  truth  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient 
poets  (it  is  believed  to  be  Epimenides),  who  paints  them  in  colours  much 
to  their  dishonour.  But  this  change  of  manners,  at  whatever  time  it  took 
place,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the 
glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

The  most  certain  proof  of  that  legislator's  wisdom,  as  Plato  observes,* 
is  the  solid  and  lasting  happiness  which  the  sole  imitation  of  his  laws 
effected  at  Sparta.  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government  of  that  city 
upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  that  of  Crete  ;  and  it  subsisted  in  an  uniform 
manner  for  many  ages,  without  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  revo- 
lutions so  common  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  uniform 
as  that  of  Sparta,  but  suffered  various  alterations,  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  times  and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  go- 
verned by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  archons,  assumed  entire  liberty, 
which  gave  place,  however,  for  some  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  but  was  soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  with  splen- 
dour till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  The  latter  subjected  them  to  the  Thirty  tyrants,  whose 
authority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  to  liberty,  which 
continued  amidst  various  events  during  a  long  series  of  years,  till  the 
Roman  power  had  subdued  Greece,  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government,  and  shall 
examine  in  particular  five  or  six  heads  of  it, — The  foundation  of  their 
government  according  to  Solon's  establishment ;  the  different  parts  of 
which  the  republic  consisted  ;  the  council  or  senate  of  five  hundred  ;  the 
assemblies  of  the  people ;  the  different  tribunals  for  the  administration 
of  justice;  the  revenues  or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  what  regards  the  government  of  Athens,  than 
I  have  upon  that  of  Sparta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  known, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

SECT.    I.— FOUNDATION    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 
ATHENS  ACCORDING  TO  SOLON'S  PLAN. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popular  government  at 
Athens.  Theseus  long  before  him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begun 
the  execution  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  towns  into  one  citj% 
he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies :  that  of  the  nobility,  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  con- 
fided ;  the  labourers,  or  husbandmen  ;  and  the  artisans.  He  had  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  three  orders. 
For  if  the  nobles  were  considerable  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the 
husbandmen  had  the  advantage  from  their  utility  to  the  public,  and  the 
necessity  there  was  for  their  labours  ;  and  the  artisans  had  the  superiority 
to  both  the  oth«r  bodies  from  their  number.    Athens,  properly  speaking, 

*  Plat.  p.  320. 
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did  not  become  a  popular  state  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine  Archons, 
whose  authority  continued  only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  lasted 
for  ten  ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  laws,  confirmed  and  regulated  this  form  of  government. 

Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  much  as  possible  a  kind  of 
equality  amongst  his  citizens,  which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the 
foundation  and  essential  point  of  liberty.  He  resoWed  therefore  to  leave 
the  public  employments  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as  they  had  been  till 
then  ;  but  to  give  the  poor  also  some  share  in  the  government,  from  which 
they  were  excluded.  For  this  reason  he  made  an  estimation  of  what 
each  individual  was  worth.  Those  who  wsre  found  to  have  an  annual 
revenue  of  five  hundred  measures,  as  well  iu  grain  as  liquids,  were 
placed  in  the  first  class,  and  called  the  'Pfentacosiomedirani,'  that  is, 
those  who  had  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  measures.  The  second  class 
was  composed  of  such  as  had  three  hundred,  and  could  maintain  a  horse 
for  war  ;  these  were  called  'horsemen,'  or  'knights.'  Those  who  had 
only  two  hundred,  were  in  the  third  class,  and  were  called  '  Zugitae.'* 
Out  of  these  three  classes  alone  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were 
chosen.  All  the  other  citizens  who  were  below  these  three  classes,  and 
had  less  revenues,  were  comprised  under  the  name  of  'Thetae,'  i.  e.  hire- 
lings, or  rather  workmen  labouring  with  their  hands.  Solon  did  not 
permit  them  to  hold  any  ofiice,  and  granted  them  only  the  right  of  giving 
their  suffrages  in  the  assemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at  first 
seemed  a  very  slight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very  great 
advantage,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  I  do  not  know  whether  Solon 
foresaw  it,  but  he  used  to  say,  that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient 
and  submissive  than  when  they  possessed  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
liberty:  which  comes  very  near  Galba's  expression,  when,  in  order  to 
induce  Piso  to  treat  the  Roman  people  with  mildness  and  lenity,  he  de- 
sires him  to  remember,  that  he  was  going  to  command  men  who  were  in- 
capable of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  absolute  subjection. 

The  people  of  Athens,  being  become  more  haughty  after  their  victories 
over  the  Persians,  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  public 
offices  and  the  magistracy  :  and  Aristides,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which 
a  too  tenacious  opposition  might  have  occasioned,  thought  proper  to  give 
way  to  them  in  this  point.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  that  the  people  contented  themselves  with  those  ofiices  from  whence 
some  profit  arose,  and  left  those  which  related  more  particularly  to  the 
government  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

The  citizens  of  the  first  three  classes  paid  every  year  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury  :  the  first  a  talent,t  the 
Knights  half  a  talent,  and  tiie  Zugitae  ten  minaej 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order  of  the  classes,  as 
their  revenues  augmented,  the  people  were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  superior 
class. 

If  Plutarch  may  be  believed, §  Solon  formed  two  councils,  which  were 

*  It  is  believed  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  ranked  between 
the  Knights  and  the  Thetae  ;  as  in  the  galleys  those  who  rowed  in  the 
middle  were  termed  Zugitae ;  their  place  was  between  the  Thalamitae 
and  Thranitae.  +  One  thousand  French  crowns. 

X  FiVB  hundred  livres.  §  In  Solon,  p.  88. 
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the  two  anchors,  as  It  were,  of  the  coraraon wealth,  to  secure  It  from  being 
shaken  by  the  commotions  o.f  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  first 
was  the  Areopagus  ;  but  it  was  much  more  ancient  than  his  institutions, 
and  he  only  reformed  it,  and  gave  it  new  lustre  by  augmenting  its  power. 
The  second  was  the  council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that  is,  a  hundred  of 
each  tribe;  for  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  the  Athenians,  had  divided  the 
people  into  four  tribes.  Clisthenes  long  after  him  changed  that  order, 
and  established  ten.  It  was  in  this  councii  of  the  Four  Hundred  that  all 
affairs  were  considered  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain. 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  people  into  three  parlies 
or  factions,  which  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus  were  a  continual  source  of 
troubles  and  seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed  out  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  high  lands  ;  and  these  favoured  popular  govern- 
ment :  the  other,  out  of  those  who  lived  in  the  plains  ;  and  they  were  for 
oligarchy:  and  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coast;  and  these 
held  the  mean  between  both. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what  we  have  now  said, 
to  enter  into  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECT.  II.— OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ATHENS. 

[A.  M.  3690.  Ant.  J.  C.  314.]— There  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  of 
Athens ;  citizens,  strangers,  and  servants.  In  the  account  taken  by  De- 
metrius Phalereus  in  the  cxvith  Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to 
twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  strangers,  and  forty  thousand 
servants.  The  number  of  citizens  was  almost  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  and  less  under  Pericles. 

I.    OF    THE    CITIZENS. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural 
denizen  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother 
both  free,  and  Athenians.  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  in  all  its 
force  this  law,  which  had  not  been  exactly  observed,  and  which  he  him- 
self some  short  time  after  infringed.  The  people  could  confer  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  upon  strangers  ;  and  those  whom  they  had  so  adopted 
enjoyed  almost  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizens. 
The  quality  of  citizen  of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  as  an  honour 
and  mark  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
state;  as  to  Hippocrates  ;  and  even  kings  have  sometimes  canvassed  that 
title  for  themselves  or  their  children.  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought 
it  much  to  his  honour. 

When  the  young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  in- 
rolled  upon  the  list  of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  virtue  of  that  public  and  solemn  act  that  they  became  members 
of  the  state.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  which 
Stobffius  and  Pollux  have  preserved  in  the  following  words: — '  I  will 
never  dishonour  the  profession  of  arms,  nor  save  my  life  by  a  shameful 
flight.  I  will  fight  to  my  last  breath  for  the  religion  and  civil  interests 
of  the  state,  in  concert  with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if  occasion  be. 
I  will  not  bring  my  country  into  a  worse  condition  than  I  found  it,  but 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  more  flourishing.  I  will  always 
submit  myself  to  the  law*  and  magistrates,  and  to  whatsoever  shall  be 
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ordained  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  If  any  one  shall  violate, 
or  attempt  to  annul,  the  laws,  I  will  not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an  en- 
terprise, but  will  oppose  it  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  I  will  constantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of  ray  forefathers. 
To  all  which  I  call  to  witness  Agraulos,  Enyalius,  Mars,  and  Jupiter.' 
I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  upon  this  august  ceremony, 
■well  adapted  to  inspire  the  love  of  their  country  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  first  had  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  after- 
wards into  ten.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  which 
were  called  itj/mi,  pagL  It  was  by  these  two  titles  that  the  citizens 
were  described  by  the  public  acts.  '  Melitus,  e  tribu  Cecropide,  e  page 
Pitthensi.' 

2.    OF    THE    STRANGERS. 

I  call  those  by  that  name  who,  being  of  a  foreign  country,  came  to 
settle  at  Athens  or  in  Attica,  whether  for  the  sake  of  commerce  or  the 
exercising  any  trade.  They  were  termed  ftinixn,  inquilini.  They 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  office.  They  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  some  citizen,  as  we  find  from  a  passage  of  Terence,* 
and  upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain  duties  and  ser- 
vices, as  the  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  bound  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  its 
customs.  They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of  twelve  drachmas  ;+ 
and  in  default  of  payment  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale.  Xeno- 
crates,J  the  celebrated  but  poor  philosopher,  was  very  near  experiencing 
this  misfortune,  and  was  being  carried  to  prison  ;  but  Lycurgus,  the 
orator,  having  paid  the  tax,  released  him  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues;  a  kind  of  men  who  in  all  times  have  been  very 
little  sensible  to  merit,  with  the  exception  of  an  exceeding  few  of  their 
number.  That  philosopher,  meeting  some  time  after  the  sons  of  his  de- 
liverer, told  them,  *  I  pay  your  father  the  favour  he  has  done  me  with 
usury,  for  all  the  world  praises  him  upon  my  account.' 

3.    Of    THE    SERVANTS. 

These  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  who  were  free,  and  not  able  to  get 
their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  aflFairs 
to  go  into  service,  and  their  condition  was  reputable  and  not  laborious. 
The  service  of  the  other  was  forced  and  constrained  :  these  were  slaves 
who  had  either  been  taken  prisoners  in  war.  or  bought  of  such  as  traf- 
ficked publicly  in  them.  Tliey  formed  part  of  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  disposed  absolutely  of  them,  but  generally  treated  them  with 
great  humanity.  Demosthenes  observes,  in  one  of  his  harangues,  that 
the  condition  of  servants  was  infinitely  more  gentle  at  Athens  than  any 
where  else.  There  was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  for 
slaves,  where  the  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  interred,  and  that  asylum 
still  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time.  How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus,  that 
his  tomb  should  do  that,  twelve  hundred  years  after  his  death,  which  he 
had  done  himself  during  his  life,  and  continue  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed as  he  had  been  ! 

♦  Eunuch.  Act  5.  seen.  ult.        f  Six  livres.       ^  Plut.  in  Flamtn.  p.  375. 
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When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity,* 
they  had  their  action  against  their  masters,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them 
to  others,  if  the  fact  were  sufficiently  proved.  They  could  ransom  them- 
selves even  against  their  masters'  consent,*  when  they  had  laid  up  aioney 
enough  for  that  purpose.  For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labour,  after 
having  paid  a  certain  proportion  to  their  masters,  they  kept  the  remainder 
for  themselves,  and  made  a  stock  which  was  at  their  own  disposal.  Pri- 
vate persons,  when  they  were  satisfied  with  their  services,  always  gave 
these  slaves  their  liberty  ;  and  the  same  favour  was  always  granted  them 
by  the  public,  when  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged  the  state  to  put 
arms  into  their  hands  and  enlist  them  amongst  the  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  treated  their 
servants  and  slaves,  was  an  effect  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that 
people,  and  very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians towards  their  helots,  which  often  brought  their  republic  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction.  Plutarch,  with  great  reason,  condemns 
this  rigour.^  Rethinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one's  self  always  to  mercy, 
even  with  regard  to  beasts  ;  were  it  only,  says  he,  to  learn  by  that  means 
to  treat  men  well,  and  to  serve,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship  to  humanity 
and  benevolence.  He  relates,  upon  this  occasion,  a  very  singular  fact, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 
After  having  finished  the  temple  called  '  Hecatonpedon,'  they  set  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  at  liberty,  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work,  and 
assigned  them  fat  pasturages  as  consecrated  animals.  And  it  was  said, 
that  one  of  these  beasts  having  come  to  offer  itself  at  the  work,  and  put 
itself  at  the  head  of  those  that  drew  the  carts  to  the  citadel,  walking 
foremost,  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage  them,  the  Athenians  ordained  by 
a  decree,  that  the  creature  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
till  its  death. 

SECT.   VI OP  THE   COUNCIL   OR    SENATE   OF   FIVE 

HUNDRED. 

In  consequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people  of  Athens  had  a 
great  share  and  authority  in  the  government.  Appeals  might  be  brought 
to  their  tribunals  in  all  cases  ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old  laws, 
and  establish  new  ones  :  in  a  word,  all  important  affairs,  whether  relating 
to  war  or  peace,  were  decided  in  their  assemblies.  In  order  that  their 
determinations  should  be  made  with  more  wisdom  and  maturity,  Solon 
had  instituted  a  council,  composed  of  four  hundred  senators,  a  hundred 
out  of  each  tribe,  which  were  then  four  in  number  ;  and  they  prepared 
and  digested  the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  as  we 
shall  soon  explain  more  at  large.  Clisthenes,  about  a  hundred  years 
after  Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten,  augmented 
also  that  of  the  senators  to  five  hundred,  each  tribe  supplying  fifty.  This 
was  called  the  council,  or  senate,  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  received 
their  stipend  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use  of  black  and  white 
beans,  which  were  mingled  and  shaken  in  an  urn  ;  and  each  tribe  gave 
in  the  names  of  those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  revenue 

•  Plut.  de  superstit.  p.  166.  +  Plut.  in  Casin. 

t  Plut.  in  Catone,  p.  338,  339. 
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assigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None  could  be  admitted 
under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  enquiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  candidate,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  be  engaged  to 
give  at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
never  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  the  days  appointed  for 
festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in 
it,  called  '  Prytanes,'  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This  presidency 
continued  thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to 
the  number  of  days,  except  four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens. 
This  time  of  the  presidency,  or  prytanism,  was  divided  into  five  weeks, 
regard  being  had  to  the  five  tens  of  the  Prytanes,  who  were  to  preside 
in  them,  and  every  week  seven  of  these  ten  Prytanes  drawn  by  lot  pre- 
sided, each  their  day,  and  were  denominated  IIjosSjw,  that  is  to  say, 
presidents.  He  who  was  so  for  the  day,  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the 
senators  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  seal, 
as  also  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treasury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  under  the  additional  appellation  of  '  givers  of  good  counsel,'  to 
implore  from  them  the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  to  form 
wise  deliberations.  The  president  proposed  the  business  which  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  assembly.  Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his  turn, 
and  always  standing.  After  a  question  had  been  settled,  it  was  drawn 
up  in  writing,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his 
vote  by  scrutiny,  by  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the  number  of  the 
white  beans  carried  it,  the  question  passed,  otherwise  it  was  rejected. 
This  sort  of  decree  was  called  Ywifir^a,  or  U^nSouMufcx,  as  much  as  to 
say,  a  preparatory  resolution.  It  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  received  and  approved,  it  had  the 
force  of  a  law  ;  if  not,  its  authority  subsisted  only  one  year.  This  shows 
with  what  wisdom  Solon  established  this  council,  to  inform  and  direct  the 
people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy,  to  check  their  temerity,  and  to  impart 
to  their  deliberations  a  prudence  and  maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
confused  and  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  citi- 
zens, most  of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency  and  mutual  concurrence  of  the 
two  bodies  of  the  state,  which  were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their 
authority,  and  remained  equally  without  force  when  without  union  and  a 
good  understanding,  were  besides  a  method  judiciously  contrived  for 
supporting  a  wise  balance  between  the  two  bodies  ;  the  people  not  being 
able  to  enact  any  thing  without  its  being  first  proposed  and  approved  by 
the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by  the  matters  which 
were  treated  in  it ;  the  same,  without  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before 
the  people; — wars,  taxes,  maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances  ; 
in  a  word,  whatever  related  to  government;  without  mentioning  the 
account  which  they  obliged  the  magistrates  to  give  on  quitting  their 
offices,  and  the  frequent  decisions  and  judgments  upon  the  most  serious 
and  important  affairs. 
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SECT.  IV.— OF  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  held  its  meetings 
called  'the  qiiarler,  or  hill  of  Mars,'  because,  according  to  sonie.  Mars 
had  been  cited  thither  to  trial  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It.  was 
believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.  Cicero  and  Plutarch  attribute 
the  institution  of  it  to  Solon  ;  but  he  only  re-established  it,  by  giving  it 
more  lustre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for  that  reason 
was  looked  upon  as  its  founder.  The  number  of  the  senators  of  the 
Areopagus  was  not  fixed  ;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  Solon  thought  proper  that  only  those  who  had  borne  the  office 
of  archon  should  be  honoured  with  that  dignity. 

This  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly  observed,  of  inspect- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases. 
They  held  their  sittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the  night.  The 
former  very  probably  to  avoid  being  under  the  same  roof  with  the  crimi- 
nals, and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  such  an  intercourse  with  them  ;  the 
latter,  that  they  might  not  be  softened  by  the  sight  of  the  guilty,  and 
might  judge  solely  according  to  justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the 
same  reason,  that,  in  presence  of  these  judges,  the  orators  were  not  per- 
mitted to  use  any  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the 
passions,  but  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  subject 
matter  of  their  cause.  The  severity  of  their  judgments  was  exceedingly 
dreaded  particularly  in  regard  to  murder,  and  they  were  highly  attentive 
to  inspire  their  citizens  with  horror  for  that  crime.  They  condemned  a 
child  to  be  put  to  death  for  making  it  his  pastime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of 
quails ;  conceiving  this  sanguinary  inclination  as  the  mark  of  a  very 
■wicked  disposition,  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if  it  were 
suffered  to  grow  up  with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  contempt  of 
the  sacred  mysteries,  different  species  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  ceremonies  and  new  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this  tribunal. 
"We  read  in  Justin  Martyr,*  that  Plato,  who  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  had 
acquired  great  lights  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to 
Athens^  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his  sentiments,  for  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  appear,  and  give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areo- 
pagitse  ;  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  traduced  before  them,  as  teach- 
ing a  new  doctrine, t  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  gods. 

These  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  probity,  equity,  and 
prudence,  and  generally  respected.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  upon  the  fortitude,  constancy,  and  wise  severity  of  the  Roman 
senate,  thinks  he  makes  a  great  encomium  upon  it  in  comparing  it  with 
the  Areopagus.  Senatus  'Arties  ■rdye;,  nil  constantius,  nil  severius,  nil 
fortius.'  Cicero  must  have  conceived  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  it,  to 
speak  of  it  as  he  does  in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices.  He  compares  the 
famous  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  Themistocles  had  so  great  a  part, 
wtih  the  establishment  of  the  Areopagus,  which  he  ascribes  to  Solon  ; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to  equal,  the  legislator's  ser- 
vice to  that  for  which  Athens  was  obliged  to  the  general  of  its  army. 

•  Cohort,  ad  Graec.  t  Acts  xvii.  18—20. 
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*  For  in  reality,*  says  he,  '  that  victory  was  useful  to  the  republic  only 
for  once,  but  the  Areopagus  will  be  so  throughout  all  ages,  as  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  tribunal,  the  laws  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Athenian 
state  are  preserved.  Themistocles  did  no  service  to  the  Areopagus,  but 
the  Areopagus  abundantly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Themistocles  ; 
because  the  republic  was  at  that  time  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  of 
that  august  state.' 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the  Areopagus  had  a  great 
share  in  the  government,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  consulted  upon 
important  afiTairs.  Cicero  here  perhaps  may  have  confounded  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Areopagitse  were  extremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus,  because,  chance  hav- 
ing always  been  against  him,  he  had  not  passed  through  any  of  the  em- 
ployments necessary  to  his  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority, 
and  attained  his  point ;  which  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation. 

SECT,  v.— OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Of  these  a  great  number  were  estabished  for  different  functions.  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  Archons,  who  are  the  most  known.  I  have  ob- 
served elsewhere  that  they  succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority 
at  first  continued  during  life.  It  was  afterwards  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  reduced  at  last  only  to  one.  When  Solon  was  commissioned  to  re- 
form the  government,  he  found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the  number 
of  nine.  He  did  not  abolish  their  office,  but  he  very  much  diminished 
their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the  Archon.  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  the  year  denominated  from  him  :  '  Under  such  an  Archon 
such  a  battle  was  fought.'  The  second  was  called  the  King,  which  was 
a  remnant  and  vestige  of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  succeeded.  The 
third  was  the  Polemarch,  who  at  first  commanded  the  armies,  and  always 
retained  that  name,  though  he  had  not  the  same  authority,  of  which, 
however,  he  had  yet  preserved  some  part.  For  we  have  seen,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in  command.  The 
six  other  archons  were  called  by  the  common  name  Thesmothetae,  which 
implies  that  they  had  a  particular  superintendence  over  the  laws,  in  order 
to  their  being  duly  observed.  These  nine  archons  had  each  of  them  a 
peculiar  province,  and  were  judges  in  certain  affairs  allotted  to  their 
cognizance.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
their  duty,  nor  into  those  of  many  other  employments  and  offices  esta- 
blished for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  levying  of  taxes  and 
tributes,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  city,  for  supplying  it 
with  provisions  ;  in  a  word,  for  every  thing  relating  to  commerce  and 
civil  society. 

SECT.  VI.— OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

These  were  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  ordinary  and  fixed  to  certain  days, 
and  for  these  there  was  no  kind  of  summons  ;  the  other  extraordinary, 
according  to  the  different  occasions  that  arose,  and  the  people  were  in- 
formed of  it  by  express  proclamation. 
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The  place  for  the  assembly  was  not  fixed.  Sometimes  it  was  the  public 
market  place,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  lltul, 
and  sometimes  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  prytanes  gfenerally  assembled  the  people.  Some  days  before  the 
assembly,  bills  were  fixed  up,  wherein  the  business  to  be  considered  was 
set  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  give  their  suffrages. 
Those  were  liable  to  a  penalty  who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assem- 
bly, or  who  came  late ;  and  to  induce  their  punctual  attendance,  a  reward 
was  annexed  to  it,  at  first  of  an  obolus,  which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  then  of  three  oboli,  which  made  about  five  pence  French. 

The  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  gods  the  knowledge  and  understanding  necessary  to  wise 
deliberations ;  and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible  impreca- 
tions against  such  as  should  wilfully  advise  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair  upon  which  they  were  to  deliberate. 
If  it  had  been  examined  in  the  senate,  and  decided  upon  there,  the  reso- 
lution was  read ;  after  which  those  who  wished  to  speak  were  invited  to 
ascend  the  tribunal,  that  they  might  be  the  better  heard  by  the  people, 
and  inform  them  in  the  matter  proposed.  The  oldest  generally  spoke  first, 
and  then  the  rest  according  to  their  seniority.  When  the  orators  had 
done  speaking,  and  given  their  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  instance 
to  approve  or  reject  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  proceeded  to 
vote  ;  and  the  most  common  method  of  doing  it  was  by  holding  up  their 
hands,  to  denote  their  approbation,  which  was  called  p^tioiranTv.  The 
assembly  was  sometimes  adjourned  till  another  day,  because  it  was  too 
late  to  distinguish  the  number  of  those  that  lifted  up  their  hands,  and 
decide  which  party  had  the  majority.  After  a  resolution  had  been  formed 
in  this  manner,  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  ofticer  to  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by  holding  up  their 
hands  as  before  ;  after  which  the  decree  had  the  force  of  a  law.  And 
this  was  called  ^^)^^l«•^a,  from  the  Greek  word  ^nipm,  which  signifies 
a  pebble,  or  small  stone,  because  they  were  sometimes  used  in  giving 
suffrages  by  scrutiny. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  discussed  in  these  assemblies. 
It  was  in  them  that  new  laws  were  proposed  and  old  ones  amended  ;  every 
thing  that  related  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  examined  ;  ma- 
gistrates, generals,  and  ofiicers  created ;  their  behaviour  and  conduct 
enquired  into  ;  peace  or  war  concluded ;  deputies  and  ambassadors  ap- 
pointed ;  treaties  and  alliances  ratified;  freedom  of  the  city  granted; 
rewards  and  honours  decreed  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  war,  or  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic;  and  punishments  or- 
dained for  those  who  I  ad  behaved  themselves  ill,  or  had  violated  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  were  banished  by  the  ostracism.  In  fine,  justice 
was  administered,  and  judgment  passed  there,  upon  the  most  important 
affairs.  We  see  from  this  account,  which  is,  however,  very  imperfect, 
how  far  the  people's  power  extended  ;  and  with  what  truth  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  government  of  Athens,  though  qualified  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  authority  of  the  elders,  was  by  its  constitution  democratical  and 
popular. 
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I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of  what  weight  the 
talent  of  eloquence  must  have  been  in  such  a  republic ;  and  in  what 
great  repute  orators  must  have  been  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
they  could  make  themselves  heard  in  so  numerous  an  assembly,  and  where 
such  a  multitude  of  auditors  were  present.  We  may  judge  how  great 
that  was,  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  instances.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  ostracism,  and  the  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  stranger  for  a 
citizen.  On  each  of  these  occasions  it  was  necessary  that  no  less  than 
six  thousand  citizens  should  be  present  in  the  assembly. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from 
what  I  have  already  related,  and  what  still  remains  for  me  to  say  upon 
the  government  of  Athens. 

SECT.  VII.— OF  TRIALS. 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
affairs  to  be  adjudged,  but  appeals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from 
all  decrees  of  the  other  judges,  and  this  it  was  that  rendered  their  power 
so  great  and  considerable.  All  the  allies,  when  they  had  any  cause  to 
try,  were  oblis^ed  to  repair  to  Athens,  where  they  often  remained  a  con- 
siderable time  without  being  able  to  obtain  audience,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  affairs  to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  dependent  upon  the  people,  and  more  submis- 
sive to  their  authority ;  instead  of  which,  had  they  sent  commissioners 
upon  the  spot,  they  would  have  been  the  sole  persons  to  whom  the  allies 
would  have  made  their  court  and  paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  cause  either  in  person,  or  employed  advo- 
cates to  do  it  for  them.  The  time  allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally 
fixed,  and  a  water-clock,  called  in  Greek  KXt\pui^a,  regulated  its  dura- 
tion. The  decree  was  passed  by  plurality  of  voices  ;  and  when  the  suf- 
frages were  equal,  the  judges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted 
the  accused.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evi- 
dence against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  such  as  had  no  estates,  were 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  were  known  to  be  persons  of  good  morals.  Whilst 
they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which 
was  the  mark  of  their  dignity,  and  laid  it  down  wheu  they  withdrew. 

The  judges'  salary  was  different  at  different  times.  They  had  at  first 
only  an  obelus  a  day,  and  afterwards  three,  at  which  their  fee  remained 
fixed.  It  was  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time  a  very 
great  charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the  treasury  without  much  en- 
riching individuals.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  what  is  related  in  Aris- 
tophanes's  comedy  of  'The  Wasps,'  wherein  that  poet  ridicules  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  trying  causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the 
gain  arising  from  it,  which  protract'  d  and  multiplied  suits  without  end. 

In  this  comedy  a  young  Athenian  who  was  to  act  the  part  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  turning  the  judges  and  trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a 
computation  which  he  makes  of  the  revenues  paid  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, finds  their  amount  to  be  two  thousand  talents.*     He  then  examines 

*  About  260,000/.  sterlinff. 
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how  much  of  that  sum  falls  to  the  share  of  tho  six  thousand  judges,  with 
whom  Athens  was  overrun,  at  three  oboli  a  head  per  day.  This  appears 
to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents.* 
The  calculation  is  easy.  The  judges  were  paid  only  ten  months  in  the 
year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in  festivals,  when  all  proceedings  at 
law  were  prohibited.  Now  three  oboli  a  day  paid  to  six  thousand  men, 
makes  fifteen  talents  a  month,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
ten  months.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  most  assiduous  judge 
gained  only  seventy-five  livres  (about  three  guineas)  a  year.  'What 
then  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  talents?'  cries  the 
young  Athenian.  '  What?'  replies  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  judges, 

'  it  goes  to  those but  let  us  not  expose  the  shame  of  Athens  ;  let  us 

always  be  for  the  people.'  The  young  Athenian  goes  on  to  insinuate 
that  the  remainder  went  to  such  as  robbed  the  public  treasury  ;  to  the 
orators,  who  incessantly  flattered  the  people,  and  to  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  government  and  army.  I  have  extracted  this  remark 
from  the  works  of  Father  Brumoi  the  Jesuit,  of  which  I  have  already 
made  much  use,  where  I  have  spoken  of  the  public  shows  and  dramatic 
representations. 

SECT.  VIII.— OF  THE  AMPHICTYONS. 

The  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  introduced  here,  though  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  because  it 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  history,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  have  a  more  natural  occasion  to  mention  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  manner  the  holding  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  it  is  at- 
tributed to  Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Deucalion,  who  gave 
them  his  name.  His  principal  view  in  the  institution  of  this  council,  was 
to  unite  in  the  sacred  band  of  amity  the  several  people  of  Greece  admitted 
into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  undertake  the  defence  of  each 
other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  their 
country.  The  Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  protectors  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodigious  riches  of  that  tem- 
ple, and  also  to  adjudge  the  difi'erences  which  might  arise  between  the 
Delphiatis  and  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle.  This  council  was 
held  at  Thermopylae,  and  sometimes  at  Delphi  itself.  It  assembled  re- 
gularly twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  frequently  when 
afl"airs  required. 

Thenumber  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right  to  sit  in  this  assembly 
is  not  precisely  known,  and  varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  alone  an 
influence  over  the  decrees  of  this  council,  were  desirous  of  excluding 
Thessalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans  :  Themistocles,  in  the  speech  he  made 
to  the  Amphictyons,t  to  prevent  that  design  from  taking  effect,  seems  to 
insinuate  that  there  were  only  one-and-thirty  cities  at  that  time  which 
had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently  had  two  votes  in  the 
council ;  and  that  without  distinction,  or  the  more  powerful  having  any 

*  About  7000^  sterling.  +  Plut.  in  Then.ist.  p.  Ii2. 
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prerogative  of  honour  or  pre-eminence  over  Inferior  states  In  regard  to  the 
suffrages:  the  liberty  upon  which  these  nations  valued  themselves,  re- 
quiring that  every  thing  should  be  equal  amongst  them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and  determine  finally  in  all 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to 
fine  the  culpable  in  heavy  penalties.  They  could  employ  not  only  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even  raise  troops, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  compel  such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to  them.  The 
three  sacred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  are  an  evident  proof  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took  a  very  remarkable 
oath,  of  which  jEschines  has  preserved  the  form  ;  it  runs  to  this  effect : — 
'  I  swear  that  I  will  never  destroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters 
out  of  their  course  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  If  any  people  shall 
make  such  an  attempt,  I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the  war  into  their  coun- 
try— to  demolish  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  to  treat  them  in 
every  respect  as  the  most  cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at  any  time  any 
person  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to  steal  and  take  away  any  of  the 
rich  offerings  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  or  abet  any 
others  in  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding  or  only  counselling  him 
therein,  I  will  use  my  feet,  hands,  voice;  in  a  word  all  my  powers  and 
faculties,  to  avena^e  such  sacrilege.'  That  oath  was  attended  with  the 
most  terrible  imprecations  and  execrations.  '  That  if  any  one  infringes 
any  thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether  private  per- 
son, city,  or  people,  may  that  person,  city,  or  people,  be  deemed  ac- 
cursed ;  and,  as  such,  experience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana,  and  Minerva  the  fore-knower.  May  their  country  produce  none 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  women,  instead  of  generating  children 
resembling  their  fathers,  bring  forth  nothing  but  monsters  ;  and  may 
their  animals  share  in  the  same  curse.  May  those  sacrilegious  men  lose 
all  their  suits  at  law ;  may  they  be  conquered  in  war,  have  their  houses 
demolished,  and  be  themselves  and  their  children  put  to  the  sword.'  I  am 
not  astonished  that  after  such  terrible  engagements,  the  holy  war,  under- 
taken by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  should  be  carried  on  with  so 
much  rancour  and  fury.  The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of  great  force  with 
the  ancients ;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in  the 
Christian  world,  which  professes  to  believe  that  the  violation  of  it  shall 
be  punished  with  eternal  torments  ;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  amongst 
us  who  make  a  jest  of  breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oaths  ? 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been  of  great  weight  in 
Greece,  but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  con- 
descended to  admit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that  prince, 
enjoying  by  this  means  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  soon  knew  how 
to  set  himself  above  all  law,  and  to  abuse  his  power  so  far  as  to  preside 
by  proxy  both  in  this  illustrious  assembly  and  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  of 
which  games  the  Amphictyons  were  judges  and  agonothetae  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  With  this  Demosthenes  reproaches  him  in  his  third  Philippic : 
'  When  he  does  not  deign,'  says  he,  '  to  honour  us  with  his  presence,  he 
sends  his  slaves  to  preside  over  us.'  An  odious,  but  emphatical  term, 
VOL.  ir.  X 
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and  highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  liberty,  by  which  the  Athenian 
orator  designates  the  base  and  abject  subjection  of  the  greatest  lord  in 
Philip's  court. 

If  the  reader  desires  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the 
Amphictyons,  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Valois  may  be  consulted,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  wherein  this  subject  is 
treated  with  great  extent  and  erudition. 

SECT.  IX.— OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

The  revenues,  according  to  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  which  I  have 
cited  above,  and  consequently  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  ;  that  is  to  say,  six  millions 
of  livres.     They  are  generally  classed  under  four  heads. 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  revenues  arising  from  agriculture,  the  sale 
of  woods,  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like 
nature,  appertaining  to  the  public.  Amongst  these  may  be  included  the 
duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise,  and  the  taxes  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well  natives  as  strangers. 

In  the  history  of  Athens  mention  is  often  made  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain  situate  between  the  Pirseeus  and  Cape 
Sunium,  and  those  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  drew  immense 
riches.  Xenophon,  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  considers  this  subject  at 
large,  demonstrates  how  much  the  public  might  gain  by  industriously 
working  these  mines,  from  the  example  of  many  individuals  who  had 
been  enriched  by  them.  Hipponicus  let  his  mines  and  six  hundred  slaves 
to  an  undertaker,  who  paid  him  an  obolus*  a  day  for  each  slave,  clear  of 
all  charges,  which  amounted  to  a  mina  per  day,  about  two  pounds  five 
shillings.  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  farmed  out  his  mines  and  a 
thousand  slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  profit  in  propor- 
tion to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were  the  contributions  paid  to  the 
Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  war.  At  first, 
under  Aristides  they  amounted  to  only  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents, + 
Pericles  augmented  them  almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  six  hundred, 
and  some  time  after  they  were  run  up  to  thirteen  hundred.  Taxes,  which 
in  the  beginning  were  moderate  and  necessary,  became  thus  in  a  little 
time  excessive  and  exorbitant,  notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  to 
the  contrary  made  to  the  allies,  and  the  most  solemn  engagements  entered 
into  with  them. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary  capitation  taxes, 
levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well  natives  as  strangers, 
in  pressing  occasions  and  emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  judges  for  different  misde- 
meanors, were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  public,  and  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
sury, with  the  exception  of  the  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  most  natural  and  legitimate  application  of  these  different  revenues 
of  the  republic,  was  in  paying  the  troops  both  by  sea  and  land,  building 
and  fitting  out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public  buildings, 

*  Six  oboli  made  a  drachma,  one  hundred  drachmas  a  mina,  and  sixty 
mine  a  talent.  t  A  talent  was  worth  a  thousand  crowns. 
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temples,  walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them,  es- 
pecially after  Pericles's  time,  was  misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and 
often  consumed  in  frivolous  expenses ;  games,  feasts,  and  shows,  which 
cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  state. 

SECT.  X.— OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTH. 

I  place  this  article  under  the  head  of  government,  because  all  the  most 
celebrated  legislators  have  with  reason  believed  that  the  education  of 
youth  was  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  exercises  that  served  to  form  either  the  bodies  or  minds  of  the 
young  Athenians  (and  as  much  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of 
Greece),  were  dancing,  music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  learning, 
and  philosophy.  It  is  clear  that  I  only  skim  over,  and  treat  very  slightly, 
these  several  articles. 

1.    DANCING. — MUSIC. 

Dancing  is  one  of  those  bodily  exercises  which  was  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  with  great  attention.  It  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called 
the  'Gynmastic,'  divided  according  to  Plato,  into  two  kinds *,  the  'Or- 
chestic,' which  takes  its  name  from  a  dancing,  and  the  '  Palaestric,'  so 
called  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  '  wrestling.'  The  exercises  of 
the  latter  kind  principally  conduced  to  form  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  the  other  uses  of  society. 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  such  rules  of  motion  as  were  most 
proper  to  render  the  shape  free  and  easy;  to  give  the  body  a  just  pro- 
portion, and  the  whole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  graceful  air  ; 
in  a  word,  an  external  politeness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  ex- 
pression, which  never  fails  to  prepossess  people  in  favour  of  those  who 
have  been  formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and  success.  The  an- 
cients ascribed  wonderful  eflfects  to  it.  They  believed  it  well  calculated 
to  calm  the  passions,  soften  the  manners,  and  even  humanize  nations 
naturally  savage  and  barbarous.  Polybius,  a  grave  and  serious  histo- 
rian,* and  who  is  certainly  worthy  of  belief,  attributes  the  extreme 
diflference  between  two  nations  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and 
esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  benevolent  inclinations, 
humanity  to  strangers,  and  piety  to  the  gods  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  reproached  and  hated  for  their  malignity,  brutalitj,  and  irreli- 
gion  :  Polybius,  I  say,  ascribes  this  difference  to  the  study  of  music  (I 
mean,  says  he,  the  true  and  genuine  music),  industriously  cultivated  by 
the  one,  and  absolutely  neglected  by  the  other  nation. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  should  have  considered 
music  as  an  essential  part  in  the  education  of  youth.  Socrates  himself, 
in  a  very  advanced  age,  was  not  ashamed  of  learning  to  play  upon  musical 
instruments.  Themistocles,  however  otherwise  esteemed,  was  thought 
deficient  in  polite  accomplishments,  because  at  an  entertainment  he  could 
not  touch  the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  company.  Ignorance  in  this  res- 
pect was  deemed  a  defect  in  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  skill  did  honour 
to  the  greatest  men.  Epamiuondas  was  praised  for  dancing  and  playing 
well  upon  the  flute.    We  may  observe  in  this  place  the  different  tastes 

*  Polyb.  I.  iv.  p.  288—291. 
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and  genius  of  nations.  The  Romans  were  far  from  having  the  same 
opinion  with  theGreelcs  in  regard  to  music  and  dancing,  and  set  no  value 
upon  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wisest  and  most  sensible  amongst 
the  latter  did  not  apply  to  them  with  any  great  industry ;  and  Philip's 
expression  to  liis  son  Alexander,  who  liad  shown  too  much  skill  in  music 
at  a  feast,  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion  :  '  Are  you  not  ashamed,'  said 
he,  '  to  sing  so  well?' 

In  other  respects,  there  were  some  grounds  for  this  esteem  for  dancing 
and  music.  Both  the  one  and  tlie  other  were  employed  in  the  most  au- 
gust feasts  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  to  express  with  greater  force  and 
dignity  their  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  the  favours  they  had  vouch- 
safed to  confer  upon  them.  They  formed  generally  the  greatest  and 
most  agreeable  part  of  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  which  seldom  or 
ever  began  or  ended  without  some  odes  being  sung,  like  those  in  honour 
of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  on  other  similar  subjects.  They 
had  a  part  also  in  war  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians  marched 
to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the  sound  of  flutes.  Plato,*  the  most  grave 
philosopher  of  antiquit}-,  considered  both  these  arts,  not  as  simple  amuse- 
ments, but  as  having  a  great  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and 
military  exercises.  Hence  we  see  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws, 
to  prescribe  judici  lus  regulations  with  respect  to  dancing  and  music,  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restrictions.  The  licentious- 
ness of  the  Grecian  stage,  on  which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue, 
and  in  a  manner  prostituted  to  buffoons  and  the  most  contemptible  peo- 
ple, who  made  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  awaken  or  cherish  the  most 
vicious  passions ;  this  licentiousness,  I  say,  soon  corrupted  an  art  which 
might  have  been  of  some  advantage,  had  it  been  regulated  by  Plato's 
opinion.  Music  had  a  like  destiny  ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  thi» 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  depraving  and  perverting  of  dancing. 
Voluptuousness  and  sensual  pleasure  were  the  sole  arbiters  consulted  as 
to  tlie  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  both,  and  thfc  theatre  became  a  school 
of  every  kind  of  vice. 

Plutarch,  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  much  fallen  from 
the  merit  which  rendered  it  so  estimable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity, + 
does  not  omit  to  observe,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of  poetry, 
and  a  soft  effeminate  music,  with  which  it  had  formed  an  injudicious  union, 
and  which  had  taken  place  of  that  ancient  poetry  and  music,  which  had 
something  noble,  majestic,  and  even  religious  and  heavenly  in  them.  He 
adds,  that  being  made  subservient  to  voluptuousness  and  sensuality,  it 
exercised,  by  their  aid,  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  in  the  theatres,  which 
were  become  the  public  schools  of  criminal  passions  and  gross  vices, 
wherein  no  regard  was  paid  to  reason. 

The  reader,  without  my  reminding  him,  will  make  the  application  of 
this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  that  sort  of  music  with  which  our  theatres 
resound  at  this  day,  and  whicli,  by  its  effeminate  and  wanton  airs,  has 
given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and  virtue  that  remained 
among  us.  Quintilian  describes  the  music  of  his  times  in  these  terms  : — 
'  Quae  nunc  in  scenis  effeminata,  et  impudicis  modis  fracta,  non  ex  parte 
minima,  si  quid  in  nobis  virilis  roboris  manehat,  excidit.'J 
•Deleg.l.  vii.    t  Sympos.  l.ix.  qu.  15.p.74«.    }  Quintil.l.i.c.lO. 
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2.   OF    THE   OTHER    EXERCISES    OF    THE    BODY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  were  very  careful 
to  form  themselves  In  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  take  lassons 
regularly  from  the  masters  of  the  Palaestrae.  They  called  the  places 
allotted  for  these  exercises.  Palaestrae  or  Gymnasia  ;  which  answers  very 
near  to  our  academies.  Plato,  in  his  books  of  laws,  after  having  shown 
of  what  importance  it  was  with  a  view  to  war  to  cultivate  strength  and 
agility  of  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,*  that,  far  from  banishing  from  a 
well-regulated  republic  the  profession  of  the  Athletse,  on  the  contrary, 
prizes  ought  to  be  proposed  for  all  exercises  that  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  military  art :  such  are  those  which  render  the  body 
more  active  and  fitter  for  the  race  ;  more  hardy,  robust,  and  supple  ;  more 
capable  of  supporting  great  fatigues,  and  efifecting  great  enterprises.  We 
must  remember,  that  there  was  no  Athenian  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
capable  of  handling  the  oar  in  the  largest  galleys.  The  citizens  them- 
selves performed  this  office,  which  was  not  left  to  slaves  and  criminals, 
as  in  these  days.  They  were  all  destined  to  the  trade  of  war,  and  often 
obliged  to  wear  armour  of  iron  from  head  to  foot  of  a  great  weight.  For 
this  reason  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
body  as  highly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  therefore  this  philosopher  excludes  only  those  which  were  of 
no  service  in  war. 

There  were  also  masters  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride,t  and  to  handle 
their  arm«,  or  fence  ;  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them 
in  all  that  was  necessaary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  art  mili- 
tary, and  to  become  good  commanders.  The  whole  science  of  the  latter 
consisted  in  what  the  ancients  called  Tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of 
drawing  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions.  That 
science  was  useful,  but  it  was  not  sufficient.  Xenophon  shows  its  in- 
sufficiency,J  by  producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from  such  a  school, 
in  which  he  imagined  he  had  learnt  every  thing,  though  in  reality  he  had 
only  acquired  a  foolish  esteem  for  himself,  attended  with  perfect  igno- 
rance. He  gives  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  as 
to  the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  well  calculated  to  form  an  excellent 
officer. 

Hunting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an  exercise  well  calcu- 
lated for  forming  youth  to  the  stratagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Xenophon,  who  was  no  less  a  great  general  than  a  great 
philosopher,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  write  a  treatise  expressly  upon 
hunting,  in  which  he  descends  to  the  minutest  particulars  ;  and  points  out 
the  considerable  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  from  being 
inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  without  being  discouraged 
either  by  the  length  of  the  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  cliffs  and  thickets 
through  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  press,  or  the  small  success  of  the 
long  and  painful  fatigues  which  are  often  undergone  to  no  purpose.  He 
adds,  that  this  innocent  pleasure  removes  others  equally  shameful  and 
criminal  ;  and  that  a  wise  and  moderate  man  would  not,  however,  abandon 
himself  so  much  to  it  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.     The 

*  Lib.  viii.  de  leg.  p.  832,  833.  +  Plat,  in  Lachete,  p.  181. 

X  Meraorab.  l.iii.  p.  761,  &c. 
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same  author,  in  the  Cyropsdia,*  frequently  praises  hunting,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a  real  study  of  the  art  of  war  ;  and  shows,  in  the  example 
of  his  young  hero,  the  good  use  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

3.    OF    THE    EXERCISES    OP    THE    HIND. 

Athens,  properly  sjieaking,  was  the  school  and  abode  of  polite  learning, 
arts,  and  sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  ma- 
thematics, was  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  tirst  sent  to  learn  grammar  under  masters  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language ; 
by  which  they  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  energy,  number, 
and  cadence.  Hence  proceeded  that  fine  taste  which  universally  pervaded 
Athens,t  where,  as  history  informs  us,  a  single  herb-woman  distinguished 
Theophrastus  to  be  a  foreigner,  from  the  affectation  of  a  single  word  in 
expressing  himself.  And  from  the  same  cause  the  orators  were  greatly 
apprehensive  of  letting  fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear  of 
offending  so  refined  and  delicate  an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for 
the  young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  represented  upon  the  stage  by 
heart.  We  have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Sy- 
racuse, many  of  them,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves, 
softened  their  slavery  by  reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their  masters, 
who,  extremely  delighted  with  hearing  such  sublime  verses,  treated  them 
from  thenceforth  with  kindness  and  humanity.  The  compositions  of  the 
other  poets  had  no  doubt  the  same  effect;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  having  entered  a  school  in  which  there  was 
not  a  Homer,  gave  the  master  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,^ 
and  one  who  dishonoured  his  profession. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly  studied  at 
Athens.  It  was  that  which  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  ofiices,  reigned 
absolute  in  the  assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those  who  had  the  talent  of  ora- 
tory in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citizens  of 
Athens,  especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  oflSces.  To  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy.  I  comprise  under 
the  latter  all  the  sciences  which  are  either  the  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it. 
The  persons  known  to  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Sophists,  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation  at  Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  These 
teachers,  who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avaricious,  set  themselves  up  for 
universal  scholars.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, both  of  whicli  they  corrupted  by  the  false  taste  and  wrong  prin- 
ciples which  they  instilled  into  their  disciples.  I  have  observed,  in  the 
life  of  Socrates,  that  philosopher's  endeavours  and  success  in  discredit- 
ing them. 

*  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  6. 6.  &  1.  ii.  p.  p.  69,  60. 

t  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  172.    Quintil.  1.  viii.  c.  1.    Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  156. 

t  In  Alcib.  p.  l»t. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SECT.  L— THE   NATIONS   OF   GREECE   IN   ALL  TIMES 
VERY  WARLIKE. 

No  people  of  antiquity  (I  except  the  Romans)  can  dispute  the  glory  of 
arms  and  military  virtue  with  the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece 
signalized  her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fame  by  the  bravery 
of  the  captains  she  sent  thither.  The  expedition  was  however,  properly 
speaking,  no  more  than  the  cradle  of  her  infant  glory  ;  and  the  great  ex- 
ploits by  which  she  distinguished  herself  there,  were  only  her  first  essays 
and  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  several  small  republics,  neighbours  to  one  an- 
other by  their  situation,  but  widely  distant  in  their  customs,  laws,  cha- 
racters, and  particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of  manners 
and  interests  was  a  continual  source  and  occasion  of  divisions  amongst 
them.  Every  city,  little  satisfied  with  its  own  territory,  was  studious  to 
aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  next  neighbours,  according  as  they 
lay  most  commodious  for  it.  Hence  all  these  little  states,  either  out  of 
ambition,  and  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessityof  a  just  defence, 
were  always  under  arms  ;  and  by  that  continual  exercise  of  war,  there 
was  formed  throughout  the  whole  of  these  nations  a  martial  spirit,  and 
an  intrepidity  of  courage  which  made  them  invincible  in  the  field ;  as 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  when  the  whole  united  forces  of  the  East  came  to 
invade  Greece,  and  made  her  sensible  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  what 
she  was  capable. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest,  and  held  indisput- 
ably the  first  rank :  these  were  Sparta  and  Athens :  in  consequence  of 
which  those  cities,  either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of 
Greece,  and  maintained  themselves  through  a  long  series  of  time  in  a 
power  which  the  sole  superiority  of  merit,  universally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  other  states,  had  acquired  them.  This  merit  consisted  principally 
in  their  military  knowledge  and  martial  virtue ;  of  which  both  of  them 
had  given  the  most  glorious  proofs  in  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Thebes  disputed  this  honour  with  them  for  some  years,  by  surprising 
actions  of  valour,  which  had  something  of  prodigy  in  them  :  but  this  was 
but  a  short-lived  blaze,  which,  after  having  shone  out  with  exceeding 
splendour,  soon  disappeared,  and  left  that  city  in  its  original  obscurity. 
Sparta  and  Athens  will  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections, 
as  to  what  relates  to  war  ;  and  we  shall  join  them  together,  in  order  to 
be  the  better  able  to  form  a  notion  of  their  characters,  as  well  in  what 
they  resemble,  as  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other. 

SECT.  II.— ORIGIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  VALOUR  AND  MI- 
LITARY VIRTUE  BY  WHICH  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS 
AND  ATHENIANS  ALWAYS  DISTINGUISHED  THEM- 
SELVES. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  seem  to 
have  had  no  other  object  than  war,  and  tended  solely  to  the  making  the 
subjects  of  that  republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  All  other  employments,  all 
other  exercises,  were  prohibited  amongst  them.    Arts,  polite  learning, 
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sciences,  trades,  sven  husbandry  itself,  formed  no  part  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  seemed  in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earliest 
infancy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but  for  arras;  and  indeed 
the  Spartan  education  was  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  that  end.  To  go 
barefoot,  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  to  be  satisfied  with  little  meat  and 
drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  be  exercised  continually  in  hunting, 
wrestling,  running  on  foot  and  horseback,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and 
wounds  so  as  to  vent  neither  complaint  nor  groan  ;  these  were  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  of  the  Spartan  youth  with  regard  to  war,  and  enabled 
them  one  day  to  support  all  its  fatigues,  and  to  confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  the  most  early  years,  respect 
for  the  magistrates  and  elders,  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from 
which  no  age  nor  condition  was  exempt,  prepared  them  amazingly  for 
military  discipline,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  war,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  success  in  all  great  enterprises. 

Now  one  of  these  laws  was  to  conquer  or  die,  and  never  to  surrender 
to  the  enemy.  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  was  an  illus- 
trious example  of  this  ;  and  his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with 
the  highest  applauses,  and  proposed  as  a  model  to  all  posterity,  had  given 
the  same  spirit  to  the  nation,  and  traced  them  out  the  plan  they  were  to 
follow.  The  disgrace  and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law, 
and  to  such  as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  observance  of 
it,  and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  inviolable.  The  mothers  recommended 
to  their  sons,  when  they  set  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either  with  or 
upon  their  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep  for  those  who  died  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  for  those  who  preserved  themselves  by  flight. 
Can  we  be  surprised,  after  this,  that  a  small  body  of  such  soldiers,  with 
such  principles,  should  put  to  a  stand  an  innumerable  army  of  bar- 
barians? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roughly  as  the  people  of  Sparta, 
but  had  no  less  valour.  The  taste  of  the  two  nations  was  quite  different 
in  regard  to  education  and  employment ;  but  they  attained  the  same  end, 
though  by  different  means.  The  Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their 
arras,  and  were  soldiers  alone  :  but  amongst  the  Athenians  (and  we  must 
say  as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece)  arts,  trades,  husbandry,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  were  held  in  honour,  and  thought  no  disgrace  to 
any  one.  These  occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  military  skill  and 
valour;  they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  the  greatest  commands  and 
the  first  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  observes,  that  Solon,  seeing 
the  territory  of  Attica  was  barren,  applied  himself  to  direct  the  industry 
of  his  citizens  towards  arts,  trades,  and  commerce,  in  order  to  supply  his 
country  thereby  with  what  it  wanted  on  the  side  of  fertility.  This  taste 
became  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  governraent  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  state,  and  perpetuated  itself  amongst  the  people,  but  without  lessen- 
ing in  the  least  their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always  distinguished  itself 
by  military  bravery,  was  a  powerful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from 
the  reputation  of  their  ancestors.  The  famous  battle  of  Marathon, 
•wherein  they  had  sustained  alone  the  shock  of  the  barbarians,  and  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  them,  infinitely  heightened  their  courage  ;  and  the 
battle  of  Salarais,  in  the  success  of  which  they  had  the  greatest  share. 
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raised  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them  capable  of 
the  greatest  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  g-ive  place  in  merit  to  Sparta,  the  rival  of 
Athens,  and  a  keen  jealousy  of  their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with 
the  Persians  contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another  strong  in- 
centive to  the  Athenians,  who  every  day  made  new  efforts  to  excel  them- 
selves, and  sustain  their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who  had  distinguished  them 
selves  in  battle;  the  monuments  erected  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who 
had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  the  funeral  orations  publicly 
pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  most  august  religious  ceremonies,  to  render 
their  names  immortal :  all  conspired  in  the  highest  degree  to  eternize  the 
valour  of  the  Athenians  particularly,  and  to  make  fortitude  a  kind  of  law 
and  indispensable  necessity  to  them. 

Athens  had  a  law  by  which  it  was  ordained,*  that  those  who  had  been 
maimed  in  war  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
same  favour  was  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  to  the 
children,  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  battle  and  left  their  families  poor  and 
not  in  a  condition  to  support  themselves.  The  republic,  like  a  good 
mother,  generously  took  them  into  her  care,  and  fulfilled  towards  them 
all  the  duties  and  procured  them  all  the  relief,  that  they  could  have  ex- 
pected from  those  whose  loss  they  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  rendered  their  troops 
invincible,  though  not  very  numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Plataese,  where 
the  army  of  the  barbarians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  consisted  at  the 
least  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks 
of  only  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men,  there  were  in 
the  latter  only  ten  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one  half  were 
Spartans,  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  eight  thousand  Athe- 
nians. It  is  true,  each  Spartan  brought  with  him  seven  Helots,  which 
made  in  all  thirty-five  thousand  men ;  but  they  were  scarce  ever  reck- 
oned as  soldiers. 

This  shinin?  merit,  in  point  of  martial  valour,  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  other  states,  did  not  suppress  in  their  minds  all  sentiments  of  envy 
and  jealousy  ;  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
allies,  who  were  very  much  superior  to  them  in  number,  could  with  difiB- 
culty  endure  to  see  themselves  subjected  to  their  order,  and  murmured 
against  it  in  secret.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  their  disgust,  assembled  the  whole  army  ;  and  after 
having  made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on  one  side,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  themselves  on  the  other,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a 
herald,  that  all  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  (and  so  on  through  the  other 
trades,)  should  rise  up.  Almost  all  the  allies  did  so,  and  not  one  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agesilaus  then 
smiling,  '  You  see,'  said  he,  'how  many  more  soldiers  Sparta  alone  fur- 
nishes than  all  the  rest  of  the  allies  together  ;'  thereby  intimating,  that 
to  be  a  good  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier;  that  trades 
diverted  the  artizan  from  applying  himself  wholly  to  the  profession  of 
arms  and  the  science  of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeeding  so  well  in  it 

•  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  96.  Plat,  in  Menex.  p.  218,  219.  Diog.  Laert.  in 
Solon,  p.  37. 
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as  those  who  made  it  their  sole  business  and  exercise.  But  Agesilaus 
spoke  and  acted  in  that  manner  from  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  ;  for  indeed  those  whom  he  wished  to  consider  only 
as  simple  artisans,  demonstrated  by  the  glorious  victories  they  obtained 
over  the  Persians,  and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  entirely  soldiers  as  they  were,  either  in 
valour  or  military  knowledge. 

SECT.  IIL— DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  TROOPS  OF  WHICH  THE 
ARMIES  OF  THE  LACEDiEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS 
WERE  COMPOSED. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of  four  sorts  of 
troops :  citizens,  allies,  mercenaries,  and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were 
sometimes  marked  in  the  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves,  who 
had  that  character  impressed  upon  their  forehead.  Interpreters  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  double  manner  of  marking,  that  it  is 
said  in  the  Revelation,  that  all  were  obliged  'to  receive  the  mark  of  the 
beast  in  the  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads  ;'*  and  that  St.  Paul  says 
of  himself,  '  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'t 

The  citizens  of  Lacedaemonia  were  of  two  sorts  ;  either  those  who  in- 
habited Sparta  itself,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or 
those  who  lived  in  the  country.  In  Lycurgus's  time  the  Spartans  amounted 
to  nine  thousand,  and  the  others  to  thirty  thousand.  This  number  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  diminished  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus, 
speaking  to  him  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes  only  eight  thou- 
sand Spartans.  The  latter  were  the  flower  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  may 
judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon  xhem,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  ex- 
pressed for  the  three  or  four  hundred  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken  prisoners.  The  La- 
cedaemonians generally  spared  the  troops  of  their  country  very  much, 
and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into  the  armies  ;  but  even  these  few  consti- 
tuted their  chief  strength.  When  a  Lacedaemonian  general  was  asked, 
how  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the  army,  he  answered,  '  as  many  as 
are  necessary  to  repulse  the  enemy.'  They  served  the  state  at  their  own 
expense,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time  that  they  received  pay 
from  the  public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  republics  were  composed 
of  the  Allies,  who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops,  who  were  paid  by  the  republic  to  whose  aid  they 
were  called  in,  were  styled  Mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  Helots,  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  every  citizen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  this  num- 
ber was  fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  service  they  were  de- 
signed. It  would  have  been  very  bad  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  so  great  a  number  of  slaves,  generally  much  discontented  with 
their  masters'  harsh  treatment  of  them,  and  who  consequently  would  have 
had  every  thing  to  fear  from  them  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in 
the  passage  I  have  cited  from  him,  represents  them  carrying  arms  in  the 
field  as  light-armed  soldiers. 

*  Rev.  xiii.  16.  t  Gal.  vi.  17. 
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The  Infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers.  The  one  were 
heayy-armed,  and  carried  great  bucklers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  sci- 
mitars ;  and  of  these  the  main  strength  of  the  army  consisted.  The 
other  were  light-armed,  that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  slings.  They  were 
commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  or  upon  the  wiugs  as  a  first 
line,  to  shoot  arrows,  and  fling  javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy ;  and 
when  they  had  discharged,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  behind  the 
battalions  as  a  second  line  and  continued  their  volleys. 

Thucydides,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,*  divides  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops  in  this  manner : — There  were  seven  regiments  of  four 
companies  each,  without  including  the  Sciritse,  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred;  these  were  horsemen,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak  further.  The 
company  consisted,  according  to  the  Greek  interpreter,  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  men,  and  was  subdivided  into  four  squadrons,  each  of  thirty- 
two  men.  So  that  a  regiment  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twelve  men, 
and  the  seven  made  together  three  thousand  five  hundred  fourscore  and 
four.  Each  squadron  had  four  men  in  front  and  eight  in  depth,  for  that 
was  the  usual  depth  of  the  files,  which  the  officers  might  change  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  required. 

The  Lacedsmonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use  cavalry  tiil  after  the 
war  with  Messene,  where  they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised 
their  horse  principally  in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Lacedaemon,  called 
'Sciros,*  from  whence  these  troops  were  denominated  '  Sciritae.'  They 
were  always  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their  post 
by  right. 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Atbenians :  the  situation  of 
Attica,  broken  with  abundance  of  mountains,  was  the  cause  of  this.  It 
did  not  amount,  after  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  was  the  time  when 
the  prosperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highest,  to  more  than  three  hundred 
horse  ;  but  increased  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred  :  a  very  small  body, 
however,  for  so  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  amongst  the  ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as 
Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  stirrnp,  which  is  very  surprising. 
They  threw  themselves  nimbly  on  horseback : 

Corpora  saltu 
Subjiciunt  in  equos. — Ma.  1.  xii.  ver.  287. 

And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horso. 

Sometimes  the  horse,  trained  early  to  that  practice,  would  bend  his  fore- 
legs to  give  his  master  the  opportunity  of  mounting  with  more  ease  ; 

Inde  inclinatus  collum,  submissos  et  armos 
De  more,  inflexis  prsebebat  scandere  terga 
Cruribus. — Sil.  Ital.  de  equo  Coelii  Equ.  Rom. 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy,  made  use  of  a  servant 
in  mounting  on  horseback  ;  in  which  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with 
whom  it  was  the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  handsome  stones  to 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads  of  Italy  at  certain  distances 
from  one  another,  to  help  travellers  to  get  on  horseback  without  the 
assistance  of  any  body. 

*  Thncyd.  1.  v.  p.  390. 
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I  am  surprised  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were  in  the  art  of 
war,  did  not  perceive  that  the  cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an 
army,  especially  in  battles  ;  and  that  some  of  their  generals  did  not  turn 
their  attention  that  way,  as  Themistocles  did  towards  maritime  affairs. 
Xenophon  was  well  capable  of  rendering  them  a  similar  service  in  res- 
pect to  the  cavalry,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  perfectly  apprised. 
He  wrote  two  treatises  upon  this  subject ;  one  of  which  regards  the  care 
it  is  necessary  to  take  of  horses,  and  how  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them, 
and  to  break  them  ;  which  he  treats  with  astonishing  minuteness :  and 
the  other  gives  instructions  for  training  and  esercising  the  troopers 
themselves ;  both  well  worth  the  reading  of  all  who  profess  arms.  In 
the  latter  he  states  the  means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and  lays 
down  rules  upon  the  art  military  in  general,  which  might  be  of  very 
great  use  to  all  those  who  are  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

I  have  been  surprised,  in  running  over  this  second  treatise,  to  see  with 
what  care  Xenophon,  a  soldier  and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of 
religion,  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  imploring  their 
aid  upon  all  occasions.  He  repeats  this  maxim  in  thirteen  different  places 
of  a  tract  in  other  respects  brief  enough  ;  and  rightly  judging  that  these 
religious  insinuations  might  give  some  people  offence,  he  makes  a  kind 
of  apology  for  them,  and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection  which  I 
shall  repeat  entire  in  this  place.  '  If  any  one,'  says  he,  '  wonders  that 
I  insist  so  much  here  upon  the  necessity  of  not  forming  any  enterprise 
without  first  endeavouring  to  render  the  Divinity  favourable  and  pro- 
pitious, let  him  reflect,  that  there  are  in  war  a  thousand  unforeseen  and 
hazardous  conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals,  vigilant  to  take  advantages 
and  lay  ambuscades  for  each  other,  from  the  uncertainty  of  an  enemy's 
motions,  can  take  no  other  counsel  than  that  of  the  gods.  Nothing  is 
doubtful  or  obscure  with  them.  They  unfold  the  future  to  whomsoever 
they  please,  by  the  inspection  of  tlie  entrails  of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of 
birds,  by  visions,  or  in  dreams.  Now  we  may  presume  that  the  gods  are 
more  inclined  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  such  as  consult  them  not  only  in 
urgent  necessities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  dangers  threaten 
them,  render  them  all  the  homage  and  adoration  of  which  they  are 
capable.' 

It  was  worthy  of  this  great  man  to  give  the  most  important  of  instruc- 
tions to  his  son  Gryllus,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  treatise  we  mention, 
and  who,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to  discipline 
the  Athenian  cavalry. 

SECT.  IV.— OF  MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  FLEETS,  AND  NAVAL 
FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  cavalry,  they 
had  infinitely  the  advantage  over  them  in  naval  affairs  ;  and  we  have  seen 
their  skill  in  that  department  make  them  masters  at  sea,  and  give  them  a 
great  superiority  over  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  As  this  subject  is 
very  necessary  to  the  understanding  many  passages  in  history,  I  shall 
treat  it  rather  more  extensively  than  I  have  other  matters,  and  shall  make 
great  use  of  what  the  learned  Father  Dom  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has 
said  of  it  in  his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  ship  were  the  prow  or  head,  the  poop  or  stern, 
and  the  middle,  called  in  Latin  '  carina,'  the  hulk  or  waist. 
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The  Prow  was  the  part  which  projected  beyond  the  waist  or  belly  of 
the  ship  :  it  was  generally  adorned  with  paintings  and  different  sculptures 
of  gods,  men,  or  animals.  The  beak,  called  'rostrum,'  lay  lower,  and 
level  with  the  water :  it  was  a  piece  of  limber  which  projected  from  the 
prow,  armed  with  a  spike  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  iron.  The  Greeks 
termed  it  i/idiXiv, 

The  other  end  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow,  was  called  the  Poop. 
There  the  pilot  sat  and  held  the  helm,  which  was  an  oar  longer  and  larger 
than  the  rest. 

The  Waist  was  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  or  the  hold. 
The  ships  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  rowed  with  oars,  which 
were  ships  of  war  ;  the  other  carried  sails,  and  were  vessels  of  burden, 
intended  for  commerce  and  transports.  Both  of  them  sometimes  made 
use  of  oars  and  sails  toa:ether,  but  that  very  rarely.  The  ships  of  war 
are  also  very  often  called  long  ships  by  authors,  and  by  that  name  dis- 
tinguished from  vessels  of  burden. 

The  long  ships  were  further  divided  into  two  species :  those  which 
were  called  'actuariae  naves,'  and  were  very  light  vessels,  like  our  bri- 
gantines  ;  and  those  called  only  long  ships.  The  first  were  usually  termed 
'open  ships,'  because  they  had  no  decks.  Of  these  light  vessels  there 
were  some  larger  than  ordinary,  of  which  some  had  twenty,  some  thirty, 
and  others  forty  oars,  half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other,  all  on  the 
same  line. 

The  long  ships,  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of  two  sorts.  Some 
had  only  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side ;  the  others  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  a  greater  number,  as  far  as  forty  ;  but  these  last  were  rather  for  show 
than  use. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called  'aphracti ;'  that  is  to 
say,  uncovered,  and  had  no  decks ;  this  distinguished  them  from  the 
'  cataphracti,'  which  had  decks.  They  had  only  small  platforms  to  stand 
on,  at  the  head  and  stern,  in  the  time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of  the  ancients,  were  those 
which  carried  from  three  to  five  ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called 
'triremes' and  'quinqueremes.' 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  occasion  for  abundance  of  learned 
dissertations,  how  these  benches  of  oars  are  disposed.     Some  will  have  it 
that  they  were  placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the  modern  gal- 
leys.    Others  maintain,  that  the  benches  of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quin- 
queremes, and  so  on  to  the  number  of  forty  in  some  vessels,  were  one 
above  another.     To  support  this  last  opinion,  innumerable  passages  are 
cited  from  ancient  authors,  which  seem  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it, 
and  are  considerably  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Trajan's  pillar, 
which  represents  these  ranks  one  above  another.     Father  Montfaucon, 
however,  avers,  that  all  the  persons  of  greatest  skill  in  naval  affairs  whom 
he  had  consulted,  declared,  that  the  thing  conceived  in  that  manner, 
seemed  to  them  utterly  impossible.  But  reasoning  is  a  weak  proof  against 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  confirmed  by  so  many  authors.     It  is 
true,  that  in  admitting  these  ranks  of  oars  to  be  disposed  perpendicularly 
one  above  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  howthey  could  be  worked; 
but  in  the  biremes,  and  triremes  of  Trajan's  pillar,  the  lower  ranks  are 
placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  were  rising  by  degrees. 
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In  aucient  times  ships  with  several  ranks  of  oars  were  not  known :  they 
made  use  of  long  ships,  in  which  the  rowers,  however  numerous  they 
were,  worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  Such  was  the  fleet  which  the  Greeks 
sent  against  Troy.  It  was  composed  of  twelve  hundred  sail,  among  which 
the  galleys  of  Boeotia  had  each  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  those  of 
Philoctetus  fifty  ;  and  this  no  doubt  denotes  the  greatest  and  smallest 
vessels.  Their  galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built  like  common  boats  ; 
which  is  still  practised,  says  Thucydides,  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  their 
being  so  soon  discovered  at  a  distance. 

The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  changed  the  form 
of  ships ;  and  instead  of  simple  galleys  made  vessels  with  three  ranks,  in 
order  to  add,  by  increasing  the  number  of  oars,  to  the  swiftness  and  im- 
petuosity of  their  motion.  Their  city,  advantageously  situated  between 
two  seas,  was  well  adapted  for  commerce,  and  served  as  a  staple  for  mer- 
chandize. After  their  example,  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  the 
tyrants  of  Sicily,  equipped  also  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  little 
before  the  war  against  the  Persians.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  forcible  exhortations  of  Themistocles, 
who  foresaw  the  war  which  soon  after  broke  out,  built  ships  of  the  same 
form,  though  even  then  the  deck  did  not  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel ;  and  from  thenceforth  they  applied  themselves  to  naval  affairs 
with  incredible  ardour  and  success. 

The  beak  of  the  prow  (rostrum)  was  that  part  of  the  vessel  of  which 
most  use  was  made  in  sea-fights.  Ariston  of  Corinth  persuaded  the  Sy- 
racusans,  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make  their 
prows  lower  and  shorter  ;  which  advice  gained  them  the  victory.  For 
the  prows  of  the  Athenian  vessels  being  very  high  and  very  weak,  their 
beaks  struck  only  the  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  reason  did  little 
damage,  to  the  enemy's  ships  ;  whereas  those  of  the  Syracusans,  whose 
prows  were  strong  and  low,  and  their  beaks  level  with  the  water,  often 
sunk,  at  a  single  blow,  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians. 

Two  sorts  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys.  The  one  were 
employed  in  steering  and  working  the  ship,  who  were  the  rowers,  '  re- 
miges,'  and  the  mariners,  'nautse.'  The  rest  were  soldiers  intended  for 
the  fight,  and  are  denoted  in  Greek  by  the  word  friBuTcti.  This  distinc- 
tion did  not  prevail  in  the  early  times,  when  the  same  persons  rowed, 
fought,  and  did  all  the  necessary  work  of  the  ship  ;  and  this  was  also  not 
wholly  disused  in  later  days.  For  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  observes,  that 
only  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  ben  h  remained  in  the  ships,  and  that  the 
rest  went  on  shore  with  their  arms. 

I.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard  and  laborious.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  rowers,  as  well  as  mariners,  were  all  citizens  and 
freemen,  and  not  slaves  or  foreigners,  as  in  these  days.  The  rowers  were 
distinguished  by  their  several  stages.  The  lower  rank  were  called  '  tha- 
lamits,'  the  middle  '  zugitiE,'  and  the  highest  '  thranitse.'  Thucydides 
remarks,  that  the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  rest,  because  they 
worked  with  longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of  the  lower  benches. 
It  seems  that  the  crew,  in  order  to  pull  in  concert,  and  with  greater  re- 
gularity, were  sometimes  guided  by  the  singing  of  a  man,  and  some- 
times by  the  sound  of  an  instrument ;  and  this  grateful  harmony  served 
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not  only  to  regulate  the  motion  of  their  oars,  but  to  diminish  and  sooth 
their  toil. 

It  is  a  question  amongst  the  learned,  whether  there  was  only  one  man 
to  every  oar  in  these  great  ships,  or  several,  as  in  the  galleys  of  these 
days.  What  Thucydides  observes  concerning  the  pay  of  the  thranits, 
seems  to  imply  that  they  worked  single.  For  if  others  had  shared  the 
work  with  them,  wherefore  had  they  greater  pay  given  them  than  those 
who  managed  an  oar  alone,  as  the  latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps  more 
of  the  labour  than  they?  Father  Monlfaucon  believes  that  in  the  vessels 
of  more  than  five  ranks  there  might  be  several  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  commanded  the  vessel,  was 
called  'nauclerus,'  and  was  the  principal  officer.  The  second  was  the 
pilot,  '  gubernator ;'  his  place  was  in  the  poop,  where  he  held  the  helm 
in  his  hand,  and  steered  the  vessel.  His  skill  consisted  in  knowing  the 
coasts,  ports,  rocks,  shoals,  and  especially  the  winds  and  stars  ;  for  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  compass,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  direct  him 
during  the  night  but  the  stars. 

2.  The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships  were  armed  almost  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  land  forces.  There  was  no  fixed  number.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had  a  hundred  and  fourscore  vessels,  and 
in  each  of  them  eighteen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and 
the  rest  heavy.armed  troops.  The  officer  who  commanded  these  soldiers 
was  called  Tf/iig«f;^»f,  and  the  commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  unutc(X*t  or 

We  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  number  of  soldiers,  mariners,  and 
rowers,  that  served  on  board  each  ship  ;  but  it  generally  amounted  to 
two  hundred,  more  or  less,  as  appears  from  Herodotus's  estimate  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  other  places  where  mention  is 
made  of  that  of  the  Greeks.  I  mean  here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes, 
which  were  the  species  most  in  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied  very  much  at  dif- 
ferent times.  When  the  younger  Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia,  it  was  only  three 
oboli,  which  was  half  a  drachma,  or  five  pence  ;  and  the  treaty  between 
the  Persians  and  Lacedsemonians*  was  concluded  at  that  rate  ;  which 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Cyrus,  at 
Lysander's  request,  added  a  fourth,  which  made  sixpence-halfpenny  a 
day.  It  was  often  raised  to  a  whole  drachma,  about  tenpence  French. 
In  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  Sicily,  the  Athenians  gave  a  drachma  a  day 
to  the  troops.  The  sum  of  sixty  talents, +  which  the  people  of  Egesta 
advanced  to  the  Athenians  monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  sixty  ships, 
shows  that  the  pay  of  each  vessel  for  a  month  amounted  to  a  talent,  that 
is  to  say,  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  ;  which  supposes  that 
each  ship's  company  consisted  of  two  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  drachma,  or  tenpence,  a  day.  As  the  officer's  pay  was  higher, 
the  republic  perhaps  either  furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out 
of  the  total  of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by  abating  something  in 
the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

*  This  treaty  s'ipulated  that  the  Persians  should  pay  thirty  minse  a 
month  for  each  ship,  which  was  half  a  talent ;  the  whole  amounted  to 
three  oboli  a  day  for  every  man  that  served  on  board, 
t  About  8,400/.  sterling. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has  been  said  of  the  seamea, 
except  that  the  cavalry  had  double  their  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordi- 
nary pay  of  the  foot  was  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was  augmented 
according  to  times  and  occasions.  Thirabron  the  Lacedaemonian,  when 
he  marched  against  Tissaphernes,*  promised  a  darick  a  month  to  each 
soldier,  two  to  a  captain,  and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now  a  darick  a  month 
is  four  oboli  a  day.  The  younger  Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  who  were 
disheartened  by  the  idea  of  a  too  long  march,  instead  of  one  darick,  pro- 
mised one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier,  which  amounted  to  a  drachma,  or 
tenpence  French,  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  iron  coin,  the  only 
species  current  amongst  them,  would  pass  no  where  else,  could  maintain 
armies  by  sea  and  land;  and  where  they  found  money  for  their  subsist- 
ence. It  is  Hot  to  be  doubted  but  they  raised  it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by 
contributions  from  their  allies,  and  still  more  from  the  cities  to  which 
they  gave  liberty  and  protection,  or  from  those  they  had  conquered  from 
their  enemies.  Their  second  fund  for  paying  their  fleet  and  armies  was 
the  aids  which  they  drew  from  the  king  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  on 
several  occasions. 

SECT,  v.— PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch  will  furnish  us  with  almost  all  the  leading  features  upon  this 
head.  Every  body  knows  how  well  he  succeeds  in  copying  nature  in 
his  portraits,  and  how  well  calculated  he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a 
people,  whose  genius  and  manners  he  had  studied  with  so  profound  an 
attention. 

'I.  The  people  of  Athens,'  says  Plutarch,  'are  easily  provoked  to 
an<'er,  and  as  easily  induced  to  resume  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
compassion.'  History  supplies  us  with  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this 
kind:  the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene, 
and  revoked  the  next  day:  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals,  and 
that  of  Socrates, — both  followed  with  an  immediate  repentance  and  the 
most  lively  grief. 

'  II.  They  are  better  pleased  with  forming  a  prompt  decision,  and  al- 
most guessing  at  the  result  of  an  affair,  than  with  giving  themselves 
leisure  to  be  informed  in  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  extent  ' 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance  in  their  character, 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  as  it  seems  almost  incredible.  Arti- 
ficers, husbandmen,  soldiers,  mariners,  are  generally  a  heavy  kind  of 
people,  and  very  dull  in  their  conceptions  ;  but  the  people  of  Athens 
were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had  naturally  a  penetration,  viva- 
city, and  even  delicacy  of  wit,  that  surprise  us.  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  happened  to  Theophrastus.  He  was  cheapening  something  of  an 
old  woman  at  Athens  that  sold  herbs :  '  No,  Mr.  Stranger,'  said  she, 
'  you  shall  not  have  it  for  less.'  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  himself 
treated  as  a  stranger,  who  had  passed  almost  his  whole  life  at  Athens, 
and  piqued  himself  upon  excelling  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
guage. It  was,  however,  from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her  country. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  knew  the  fine  passagei  of  the 

•  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii. 
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tragedies  of  Euripides  by  heart.    Besides,  these  artificers  and  soldiers, 

from  assisting  at  the  public  deliberatioDS,  were  Tersed  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  understood  every  thing  at  half  a  word.  We  may  judge  of  this  from 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  whose  style  we  know  is  ardent,  nervous, 
and  concise. 

'  III.  As  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  persons  of  a  low  con- 
dition and  mean  circumstances,  so  are  they  fond  of  conversations  seasoned 
with  pleasantry,  and  calculated  to  make  people  laugh.' 

They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,  because  from  such  they 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  them  the 
characters  of  equality  and  resemblance  with  themselves.  They  loved 
pleasantry,  and  in  that  showed  they  were  men  ;  but  men  abounding  with 
good  nature  and  indulgence,  who  understood  raillery,  who  were  not  prone 
to  take  offence,  nor  over  delicate  ia  point  of  the  respect  due  to  them.  One 
day  when  the  assembly  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people  had  already 
taken  their  places,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  his  coming  a 
great  while,  appeared  at  last  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and 
desired  the  people  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day  :  '  For 
to-day,'  said  he,  '  I  have  business.  I  have  been  sacrificing  to  the  gods, 
and  am  to  entertain  some  strangers,  my  friends,  at  supper.'  The  Athe- 
nians, setting  up  a  laugh,  rose  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  At  Carthage, 
it  would  have  cost  any  man  his  life  who  had  presumed  to  vent  such  a 
pleasantry,  and  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  a  proud,  haughty,  jealous, 
morose  people,  little  disposed  by  nature  to  cultivate  the  graces,  and  still 
less  inclined  to  humour.  Upon  another  occasion  the  orator  Stratocles, 
having  informed  the  people  of  a  victory,  and  in  consequence  caused  sa- 
crifices to  be  offered,  three  days  after  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the 
array.  As  the  people  expressed  their  discontent  and  resentment  upon 
the  false  information,  he  asked  them,  '  of  what  they  had  to  complain,  and 
what  harm  he  had  done  them,  in  making  them  pass  three  days  more  agree- 
ably than  they  would  else  have  done?' 

'  IV.  They  are  pleased  with  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  yet  readily 
bear  to  be  ridiculed  or  criticised.'  The  least  acquaintance  with  Aristo- 
phanes and  Demosthenes  will  show,  with  what  address  and  effect  they 
employed  praises  and  censure  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  says  the  same  Plu- 
tarch in  another  place,*  the  Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with 
the  orators  who  flattered  them  ;  but  in  important  affairs  and  emergencies 
of  the  state,  they  became  serious,  and  gave  the  preference  to  those  whose 
custom  it  had  been  to  oppose  their  unjust  desires;  such  as  Pericles, 
Phocion,  and  Demosthenes. 

'  V.  They  keep  even  those  who  govern  them  in  awe,  and  show  their 
humanity  even  to  their  enemies.' 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the  talents  of  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  eloquence  and  prudence ;  but  they  were 
full  of  suspicion,  and  kept  themselves  always  on  their  guard  against  their 
superiority  of  genius  and  ability  ;  they  took  pleasure  in  restraining  their 
courage,  and  lessening  their  glory  and  reputation.    This  may  be  judged 

t  Plut.  in  Phoeion.  p.  746. 
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from  the  ostracism,  which  was  instituted  only  as  a  curb  on  those  whose 
merit  and  popularity  ran  too  high,  and  which  spared  neither  the  grealiest 
nor  the  most  worthy  persons.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  tyrants,  which 
was  in  a  manner  innate  in  the  Athenians,  made  them  extremely  jealous 
and  apprehensive  for  their  liberty  with  regard  to  those  who  governed. 

As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat  them  with  rigour ; 
they  did  not  make  an  insolent  use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty 
towards  the  vanquished.  The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  shows  that  they  could  forget  the  injuries  which  they  had  under- 
gone from  them. 

To  these  different  characteristics,  which  Plutarch  unites  in  the  same 
passage  of  his  works,  some  others  may  be  added,  extracted  principally 
from  the  same  author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  of  which  I 
have  now  spoken,  and  which  was  natural  to  the  Athenians,  thatthey  were 
so  attentive  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  so  delicate  in  point  of  decorum  ; 
qualities  one  would  not  expect  to  find  among  the  common  people.  In 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,*  having  intercepted  one  of  his  cou- 
riers, they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except  that  from  Olympias  his 
wife,  which  they  returned  sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard  to  con- 
jugal  love  and  secrecy,  the  rights  of  wliich  are  sacred,  and  ought  to  be 
respected  even  amongst  enemies.  The  same  Athenians  having  decreed 
that  a  strict  search  should  be  made  after  the  presents  distributed  by 
Harpalus  amongst  the  orators,  would  not  suffer  the  house  of  Callicles, 
who  was  lately  married,  to  be  visited,  out  of  respect  for  his  bride,  not 
long  brought  home.  Such  behaviour  is  not  very  common  ;  and  upon  like 
occasions  people  do  not  always  stand  upon  forms  and  politeness. 

VII.  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and  sciences  is  too  well 
known  to  require  dwelling  long  upon  it  in  this  place.  But  we  cannot  see, 
without  admiration,  a  people,  composed  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said 
before,  of  artisans,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  and  mariners,  carry  delicacy 
of  taste  in  every  kind  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  seems  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition  and  a  nobler  education. 

VIII.  It  is  no  less  wonderful  that  this  people  should  have  had  such  great 
views,  and  risen  so  high  in  their  pretensions.  In  the  war  which  Alci- 
biades  made  them  undertake,  filled  with  vast  projects  and  unbounded 
hopes,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  taking  of  Syracuse  or  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  but  had  already  grasped  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya, 
the  Carthaginian  states,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  Their  enterprise  failed,  but  they  had  formed  it ;  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Syracuse,  which  seemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  great,  and  one  may  say,  so  haughty  in  their 
projects,  had  nothing  of  that  character  in  other  respects.  In  what  re- 
garded the  expense  of  the  table,  dress,  furniture,  private  buildings,  and, 
in  a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal,  simple,  modest,  and  poor  ;  but 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  in  every  thing  public  and  capable  of  doing 
honour  to  the  state.  Their  victories,  conquests,  wealth,  and  continual 
communication  with  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  neither  luxury, 

*  Pkit.  in  Demetr.  p.  898. 
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gluttony,  pomp,  nor  vala  profusion  among^st  them.  Xenophon  observes,* 
that  a  citizen  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The 
richest  inhabitants,  and  the  most  famous  generals,  were  not  ashamed  to 
go  to  raaricet  themselves. 

X.  It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced  and  formed  so 
many  persons  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government;  in  philo- 
sophy, eloquence,  poesy,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  :  to  have 
furnished  alone  more  great  men  in  every  department  than  any  other  city 
of  the  world  ;  if  perhaps  we  except  Rome,  which  had  imbibed  her  infor- 
mation from  Athens,  and  knew  how  to  apply  her  lessons  to  the  best 
advantage:  to  have  been  in  some  sort  the  school  and  tutor  of  almost  the 
whole  universe :  to  have  served,  and  still  continue  to  serve,  as  the  model 
for  all  nations  which  pique  themselves  most  upon  their  fine  taste:  in  a 
word,  to  have  set  the  fashion  and  prescribed  the  laws  of  all  that  regards 
the  talents  and  productions  of  the  mind. 

XI.  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athenians  with  one  more 
attribute  which  cannot  be  denied  Ihem,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their 
actions  and  enterprises;  and  that  is,  their  ardent  love  of  liberty.  This 
was  their  darling  passion,  and  the  main-spring  of  their  policy.  We  see 
them,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Persians,  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  abandon  without  the  least 
hesitation,  their  lands,  estates,  city,  and  houses,  and  remove  to  their 
ships,  in  order  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  whose  view  was  to  enslave 
them.  What  day  could  be  more  glorions  for  Athens,  than  that  in  which, 
when  all  the  allies  were  trembling  at  the  vast  offers  made  her  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  they  answered  his  ambassador  by  the  mouth  of  Aristides,+ 
That  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting 
them  to  sell  their  own  liberty  or  that  of  Greece.  It  was  from  such  ge- 
nerous sentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the  bulwark  of 
Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of  Europe,  aad  all  the  western  world,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians. 

These  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  defects,  often  the  very 
reverse  of  them,  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant, 
capricious  people,  as  were  the  Athenians. 

SECT.    VI.— COMMON   CHARACTER   OF   THE   LACEDAEMO- 
NIANS AND  ATHENIANS. 

I  cannot  refuse  giving  a  place  here  to  what  M.  Bousset  says  upon  the 
character  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians.  The  passage  is  long, 
but  will  not  appear  so  ;  and  will  include  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  those  states. 

Amongst  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and 
Lacedsmon  were  undoubtedly  the  principal.  No  people  could  have  more 
wit  than  the  Athenians,  nor  more  solid  sense  than  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Athens  affected  pleasure  ;  the  Lacedaemonian  way  of  life  was  hard  and 
laborious.  Both  loved  glory  and  liberty  ;  but  liberty  at  Athens  tended 
to  licentiousness  :  and,  controlled  by  severe  laws  at  Lacedaemon,  the 
more  restrained  it  was  at  home,  the  more  ardent  it  was  to  extend  itself 
by  ruling  abroad.    Athens  wished  also  to  reign,  but  upon  another  princi- 

*  De  Rep.  Athen.  p.  693.  t  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  3i2. 
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pie,  in  which  interest  had  a  share  with  glory.  Her  citizens  excelled  in 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  her  sovereignty  at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To 
continue  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  commerce,  there  was  nothing  she 
was  not  desirous  of  subjecting  to  her  power  ;  and  her  riches,  which  in- 
spired this  desire,  supplied  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  On  the 
contrary,  at  Lacedaemon  money  was  in  contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended 
to  make  the  latter  a  military  republic,  martial  glory  was  the  sole  object 
that  engrossed  the  minds  of  her  citizens.  From  thence  she  naturally 
affected  dominion ;  and  the  more  she  was  above  interest,  the  more  she 
abandoned  herself  to  ambition. 

Lacedffimon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady  and  determinate  in  her 
maxims  and  measures.  Athens  was  more  lively  and  active,  and  the  people 
too  much  masters.  Philosophy  and  the  laws  had  indeed  the  most  happy 
effects  upon  such  exquisite  natural  parts  as  theirs  ;  but  reason  alone  was 
not  capable  of  keeping  them  within  due  bounds.  A  wise  Athenian,* 
who  knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us,  that  fear  was 
necessary  to  those  too  ardent  and  free  spirits  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  govern  them,  after  that  the  victory  at  Salamis  had  removed  their  fears 
of  the  Persians. 

Two  things  then  ruined  them  ;  the  glory  of  their  great  actions,  and  the 
supposed  security  of  their  present  condition.  The  magistrates  were  no 
longer  heard ;  and  as  Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive  slavery,  so 
Athens,  says  Plato,  experienced  all  the  evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

Those  two  great  republics,  so  contrary  in  their  manners  and  conduct, 
interfered  with  each  other  in  the  design  they  had  each  formed  of  subject- 
ing all  Greece ;  so  that  they  were  always  enemies,  still  more  from  the 
contrariety  of  their  interests  than  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
humours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for,  besides  that  each  was  desirous  of  preserving 
their  liberty,  they  found  the  empire  of  those  two  republics  too  grievous 
to  bear.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  severe.  That  people  were 
observed  to  have  something  almost  brutal  in  their  character.  A  govern- 
ment too  rigid,  and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too 
haughty,  austere,  and  imperious  in  power :  besides  which,  they  could 
never  expect  to  live  in  peace  under  the  influence  of  a  city,  which  being 
formed  for  war,  could  not  support  itself,  but  by  continuing  perpetually 
in  arms.  So  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desirous  of  attaining  to  com- 
mand, and  all  the  world  were  afraid  they  should  do  so. 

The  Athenians  were  naturally  more  mild  and  agreeable.  Nothing  was 
more  delightful  to  behold  than  their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  were 
perpetual ;  where  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men,  daily 
exhibited  new  objects  :  but  the  inequality  of  their  conduct  disgusted  their 
allies,  and  was  still  more  insupportable  to  their  own  subjects.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and  caprice  of  a 
flattered  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  Plato,  something  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  same  excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery. 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue  in  repose.  We  have 
seen  the  Peloponnesian  and  other  wars,  which  were  always  occasioned, 

♦  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  leg. 
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or  fomented,  by  the  jealousy  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  But  the  same 
jealousies  which  involved  Greece  in  troubles,  supported  it  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  prevented  its  falling  into  dependence  upon  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  condition  of  Greece  ;  and  accordingly 
the  whole  mystery  of  their  politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jea- 
lousies, and  fomenting  those  divisions.  Lacedsemon,  which  was  the  most 
ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them  occasion  to  take  a  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They  engaged  in  them  from  the  sole  view  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  industrious  to 
weaken  the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportunity 
to  crush  them  altogether.  The  states  of  Greece,  in  their  wars,*  already 
regarded  only  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the  great  king,  or 
'  the  king,'  by  -way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  had  already  reckoned  them- 
selves among  the  number  of  his  subjects.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
ancient  spirit  of  Greece  should  not  revive,  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  falling  into  slavery,  and  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose  this  great  king,  and  to 
ruin  his  empire.  With  a  small  army,  but  bred  in  the  discipline  we  have 
related,  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  showed  it  was  not  impossible  to  subvert  their  power.t  The 
divisions  of  Greece  alone  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  famous  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  spite 
of  the  victorious  troops  of  Artaxerxes,  made  their  way  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner through  the  whole  Persian  empire,  and  returned  into  their  own  coun- 
try ;  that  action,  I  say,  demonstrated  to  Greece  more  than  ever,  that 
their  soldiery  was  invincible,  and  superior  to  all  opposers  ;  and  that  only 
their  domestic  divisions  could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to 
resist  their  forces  when  united. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  series  of  this  history,  by  what  methods  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  taking  advantage  of  these  divisions,  succeeded  atlength, 
partly  by  address  and  partly  by  force,  in  making  himself  little  less  than 
the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  by  what  means  he  obliged  the  whole  nation 
to  march  under  his  colours  against  the  common  enemy.  What  he  had 
only  planned,  his  son  Alexander  brought  to  perfection  ;  and  showed  to 
the  wondering  world  how  much  ability  and  valour  avail  against  the  most 
numerous  armies  and  the  most  formidable  preparations. 

•  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  leg.    Isocrat.  Panegyr.  +  Polyb.  1.  iii. 
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DION  YSIUS 

THE    ELDER   AND    YOUNGER, 

TYRANTS  OF  SYRACUSE. 


Sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  Syracuse  had  regained  its  liberty  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Gelon.  The  events  which  passed  during 
that  interval  in  Sicily,  except  the  invasion  of  tlie  Athenians,  are  of  no 
great  importance,  and  little  knovn ;  but  those  which  follow  are  highly 
interesting,  and  make  amends  for  the  chasm  :  I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
nysius  th»  father  and  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse ;  the  first  of  whom  go- 
verned thirty-eight  years,  and  the  other  twelve,*  in  all  fifty  years.  As 
this  history  is  entirely  unconnected  with  what  passed  in  Greece  at  the 
same  time,  I  shall  relate  it  in  this  place  altogether,  and  by  itself;  ob- 
serving only,  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  it,  upon  which  I  am  now 
entering,  agree  almost  in  point  of  time  with  the  last  twenty  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  the  most  odious  and 
horrid  crimes,  though  it  abounds  at  the  same  time  with  instruction.  When 
on  the  one  side  we  behold  a  prince,  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  laws,  treading  under  his  feet  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and 
religion,  inflicting  the  most  cruel  torments  upon  his  subjects,  beheading 
some,  burning  others  for  a  slight  word,  delighting  and  feasting  himself 
with  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his  inhuman  cruelty  with  the  sufl'erings 
and  miseries  of  eve»y  age  and  condition  :  I  say,  when  we  behold  such  an 
object,  can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  Pagan  world  itself  hath  confessed, 
and  which  Plutarch  takes  occasion  to  observe  in  speaking  of  the  tyrants 
of  Sicily — That  Grod  in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people,  and 
makes  use  of  the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punish  the  guilty  and  the 
criminal.  On  the  other  side,  when  the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror 
of  Syracuse,  is  perpetually  anxious  and  trembling  for  his  own  life,  and 
abandoned  by  day  and  night  to  remorse  and  regret,  can  find  no  person  in 
his  whole  state,  not  even  his  wives  and  children,  in  whom  he  can  confide  ; 
who  will  not  exclaim  with  Tacitus,  '  That  it  is  not  without  reason  the 
oracle  of  wisdom  has  declared.  That  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen, 
we  should  find  them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thousand  evils ;  it  being  certain, 
that  the  body  does  not  suffer  more  from  stripes  and  torments,  than  the 

*  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  re-ascended 
the  throne,  and  reigned  two  or  three  years. 
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minds  of  such  wretches  from  their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the  Injustice  and 
violence  of  their  proceedings.' 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different.  He  loves  his  people, 
and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  he  enjoys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself, 
and  lives  amidst  his  subjects  as  a  father  with  his  children.  Though  he 
knows  that  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  his  hands,  he  dreads  to  make  use  of 
it.  He  loves  to  turn  aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to  evince  his 
power,  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  all 
the  forms  and  sanction  of  the  laws.  But  a  tyrant  punishes  only  from 
caprice  and  passion  ;  and  believes,  says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Dionysius, 
that  he  is  not  really  master,  and  does  not  act  with  supreme  authority,  but 
in  proportion  as  he  sets  himself  above  all  laws,  acknowledges  no  other 
than  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself  obeyed  implicitly. 
Whereas,  continues  the  same  author,  he  that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is 
in  great  danger  of  willing  what  he  ought  not. 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  which  particularly 
distinguish  the  first  Dionysius,  we  shall  see  in  his  history,  whatever  un- 
bounded ambition,  sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abilities,  and 
talents  qualified  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  people,  is  capable  of 
undertaking  for  the  attainment  of  sovereignty  ;  the  various  means  which 
he  had  the  address  to  employ  for  maintaining  himself  in  it  against  the 
opposition  of  his  enemies,  and  the  odium  of  the  public  ;  and  lastly,  the 
tyrant's  good  fortune  in  escaping,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years, 
the  many  conspiracies  formed  against  him,  and  in  transmitting  peaceably 
the  tyranny  to  his  son,  as  a  legitimate  possession,  and  an  hereditary  right. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SECT.  I.— MEANS  MADE  USE  OF  BY  DIONYSIUS  THE 
ELDER,  TO  POSSESS  HIMSELF  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  of  noble  and  illustrious  extraction 
according  to  some,  but  others  say  his  birth  was  base  and  obscure.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired  great 
reputation,  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Hermocrates,  when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by 
force  of  arms,  after  having  been  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies.  The  event  of  that  enterprise  was  not  fortunate.  Hermocrates 
was  killed.  The  Syracusans  did  not  spare  his  accomplices,  several  of 
whom  were  publicly  executed.  Dionysius  was  left  amongst  the  wounded. 
The  report  of  his  death  designedly  given  out  by  his  relations,  saved  his 
life.  Providence  would  have  spared  Syracuse  an  infinity  of  misfortunes, 
had  he  expired  either  in  the  field  or  by  the  executioner. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves 
in  Sicily,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  principal  cities  there,  as  we 
have  observed  elsewhere.  The  happy  situation  of  that  island  for  their 
maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, were  powerful  inducements  to  such  an  enterprise.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  some  of  its  cities  from  Diodorus  Siculus's  ac- 
count of  Agrigentum.    The  temples  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence,* 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p,  203,  206. 
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especially  that  of  Jupiter  Olyraptus,  which  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 
feet  in  length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height' 
The  piazzas,  or  galleries,  in  extent  and  beauty,  corresponded  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
giants,  on  the  other  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  figures  as  large  as  the  life. 
Without  the  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  seven  stadia  (above  a 
quarter  of  a  league)  in  circumference,  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with  swans  and  other  water-fowls,  and 
aflForded  the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  that  Exenetus,  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  more,  all  drawn  by  white  horses.  Their  habits 
glittered  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  nothing  was  ever  more  splendid  than 
their  appearance.  Gellias,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  had  erected  several  large  apartments  in  his  house  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  his  guests.  Servants  waited  by  his  order  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  to  invite  all  strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master's  house, 
whither  they  conducted  them.  Hospitality  was  much  practised  and  es- 
teemed by  the  generality  of  that  city.  A  violent  storm  having  obliged 
five  hundred  horsemen  to  take  shelter  there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all 
in  his  house,  and  supplied  them  immediately  witli  dry  clothes,  of  which 
he  bad  always  a  great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe.  This  is  understanding 
how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  riches.  His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  his- 
torians, in  which  he  had  three  hundred  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
each  of  which  contained  a  hundred  amphorae.* 

[A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  406.] — This  great  and  opulent  city  was  be- 
sieged, and  at  length  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  Its  fall  shook  all  Sicily, 
and  spread  an  universal  terror.  The  cause  of  its  being  lost  was  imputed 
to  the  Syracusans,  who  had  but  weakly  succoured  it.  Dionysius,  who 
even  then  was  engrossed  solely  by  the  thoughts  of  his  grand  designs,  and 
who  was  engaged,  though  secretly,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
power,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  of  the  general 
complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syracusans,  to  render  the  magistrates 
odious,  and  to  exclaim  against  their  administration.  In  a  public  assem- 
bly, held  to  consider  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  nobody  dared 
to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  persons 
Ijt  the  helm,  Dionysius  rose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of 
treason  ;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  deposed 
immediately,  without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their  administration  should 
expire.  They  retorted  this  audacity  by  treating  him  as  a  seditious  per- 
son, and  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  as  such,  laid  a  fine 
upon  him  according  to  the  laws.  This  was  to  be  paid  before  he  could 
be  admitted  to  speak  again,  and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
charge it.  Philistus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens,  (who  wrote  the  history 
of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,)  deposited  the  money,  and  ex- 
horted him  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affaira 
with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a  citizen  zealous  for  his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with  more  vigour  than 
before.    He  had  long  cultivated  the  habit  of  eloquence,  which  he  looked 

*  An  amphora  contained  about  seven  gallons  ;  a  hundred  consequently 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  gallons,  or  eleven  hogsheads  seven  gallons. 
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opoD  with  reason  as  a  talent  very  necessary  in  a  republican  goTernment ; 
especially  with  relation  to  his  views  of  acquiring  the  people's  favour,  and 
of  conciliating  them  to  his  measures.  He  began  with  describing  in  a 
lively  and  pathetic  manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neighbouring  city, 
and  one  in  their  alliance ;  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  reduced,  of  quitting  the  place  under  cover  of  the  night ; 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  infants,  and  of  aged  and  sick  persons,  whom 
they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  ferocious  and  merciless  enemy  ; 
and  the  cruel  murder  of  all  who  had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom  the  bar- 
barous victor  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  a  feeble 
asylum  against  the  Carthaginian  fury  and  impiety.  He  imputed  all  these 
evils  to  the  treachery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with  their  troops  ;  to 
the  criminal  remisness  and  delay  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes  ;  and  to  the  pride  of 
the  great  and  rich,  who  thought  only  of  establishing  their  own  power 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  country's  liberty.  He  represented  Syracuse  as 
composed  of  two  different  bodies  ;  the  one,  by  their  power  and  influence, 
usurping  all  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the  state;  the  other,  obscure, 
despised,  and  trampled  under  foot,  bearing  the  sad  yoke  of  a  shameful 
servitude,  and  rather  slaves  than  citizens.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  the  only  remedy  for  so  many  evils  was  to  elect  persons  from  amongst 
the  people,  devoted  to  their  interests,  and  who,  not  being  capable  of  ren- 
dering themselves  formidable  by  their  riches  and  authority,  would  be 
solely  employed  for  the  public  good,  and  apply  in  earnest  to  the  re-esta- 
Mishment  of  liberty  in  Syracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  infinite  pleasure,  as  all  speeches 
are  which  flatter  the  natural  propensity  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the 
government,  and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  people, 
who  always  give  themselves  up  blindly  to  those  who  know  how  to  deceive 
them  under  the  specious  pretext  of  serving  their  interest.  All  the  ma- 
gistrates were  deposed  upon  the  spot,  and  others  substituted  in  their 
room,  with  Dionysius  at  the  head  of  them. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  and  he  did  not  stop  here. 
The  success  of  his  undertaking  inspired  him  with  new  courage  and  confi- 
dence. He  had  also  In  view  the  displacing  of  the  generals  of  the  array, 
and  having  their  power  transferred  to  himself.  The  design  was  bold  and 
dangerous,  and  he  set  about  it  with  address.  Before  he  attacked  them 
openly,  he  planted  his  batteries  against  them  at  a  distance  ;  calumniating 
them  by  his  emissaries  among  the  people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  render 
them  suspected.  He  caused  it  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  populace, 
that  those  commanders  held  secret  intelligence  with  the  enemy ;  that 
couriers  in  disguise  were  frequently  seen  passing  and  re-passing  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot.  He  af- 
fected on  his  side  not  to  see  those  leaders,  nor  to  open  himself  to  them  at 
all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He  communicated  none  of  his  designs 
to  them,  as  if  he  was  apprehensive  of  rendering  himself  suspected  by 
having  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  them.  Persons  of  sense 
and  discernment  were  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  un- 
dermining arts ;  nor  were  they  silent  upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  com- 
mon peoplt,  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  incessantly  applauded  and  admired 
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hia  seal,  and  looked  upon  htm  as  the  Sole  protector  and  &sserter  of  their 
rights  and  liberties. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  worlc  with  his  usual  address,  was  of 
very  great  service  to  him,  and  exceedingly  promoted  his  designs.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  banished  persons  dispersed  throughout  Sicily, 
whom  the  faction  of  the  nobility  of  Syracuse  had  expelled  the  city  at 
different  times  and  upon  different  pretences.  He  knew  what  an  addition 
of  strength  so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to  him,  whom  gra- 
titude to  their  benefactor,  and  resentment  against  those  who  had  occa- 
sioned their  banishment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and  of 
enriching  themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  would  render 
well  calculated  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  attach  them  unalter- 
ably to  his  person  and  interest.  He  applied  therefore  earnestly  to  obtain 
their  recall.  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  peo- 
ple foresaw  with  anxiety  the  expense  to  which  the  new  levies  would 
amount.  Dionysius  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  conjuncture  and 
disposition  of  the  public  mind.  He  represented,  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  bring  foreign  troops  at  a  great  expense  from  Italy  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, whilst  their  own  country  would  supply  them  with  excellent  sol- 
diers, without  being  at  any  charge  at  all :  that  there  were  numbers  of 
Syracusans  in  every  part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment 
they  had  received,  had  always  retained  the  hearts  of  citizens  under  the 
name  and  condition  of  exiles :  that  they  preserved  a  tender  affection  and 
inviolable  fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had  chosen  rather  to  wander 
about  Sicily  without  support  or  settlement,  than  to  enroll  themselves  in 
the  armies  of  the  enemy,  however  advantageous  the  offers  to  induce  them 
to  it  had  been.  This  discourse  of  Dionysius  had  all  the  effect  upon  the 
people  he  could  have  wished.  His  colleagues,  who  perceived  plainly 
what  he  had  in  view,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him  ;  rightly  judging,  that 
their  opposition  would  not  only  prove  ineffectual,  but  incense  the  people 
against  them,  and  even  augment  the  reputation  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  it 
would  leave  the  whole  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles.  Their  return 
was  therefore  decreed,  and  they  accordingly  came  all  to  Syracuse  with- 
out losing  time. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  dependent  on  Syracuse,  arrived  about 
the  same  time,  to  demand  that  the  garrison  should  be  reinforced.  Diony- 
sius immediately  marched  thither  with  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred horse.  He  found  the  city  in  a  great  commotion,  and  divided  into 
two  factions  ;  one  of  the  people,  and  the  other  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 
The  latter  having  been  tried  in  form,  were  condemned  by  the  assembly 
to  die,  and  to  have  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
This  confiscation  was  applied  to  pay  off  the  arrears  which  had  long  been 
due  to  the  former  garrison,  commanded  by  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian  ; 
and  Dionysius  promised  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Syra- 
cuse to  double  the  pay  they  were  to  receive  from  the  city.  This  was 
attaching  so  many  new  creatures  to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela 
treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour,  and  sent  deputies  to  Syra- 
cuse, to  return  their  thanks  for  the  important  service  that  city  had  done 
them  in  sending  Dionysius  thither.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  _ 
Dexippus  into  his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syracuse,  after 
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having  promised  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  used  all  means  In  their 
power  to  keep  him  amongst  them,  that  he  would  seon  return  with  more 
considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the 
theatre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about  him,  enquiring  with  earnestness  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and  dejected 
air,  that  the  city  nourished  far  more  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies 
in  her  own  bosom  ;  that  whilst  Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those  who  were  in  command, 
instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  setting  every 
thing  at  work  against  the  approach  of  so  potent  an  enemy,  lulled  them 
with  trivial  amusements  and  idle  shows,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  want 
necessaries ;  converting  their  pay  to  their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent 
manner,  which  was  destructive  to  the  public  affairs  ;  that  he  had  always 
sufficiently  comprehended  the  cause  of  such  a  conduct ;  that  however  it 
was  not  now  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  that  his 
complaints  were  founded:  that  Imilco,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
had  sent  an  officer  to  him,  under  pretext  of  treating  about  the  ransom  of 
prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examin- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  measures  of  Carthage,  at  least  that  he  would  not  oppose  them  ;  that 
for  his  part,  he  came  to  resign  his  command,  and  to  abdicate  his  dignity, 
that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  injurious  suspicions  of  his  acting  in  con- 
cert, and  holding  intelligence,  with  traitors  who  sold  the  commonwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  amongst  the  troops  and  about  the  city, 
occasioned  great  inquietude  and  alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  Dionysius  renewed  his  complaints  against  the  generals, 
which  were  received  with  universal  applause.  Some  of  the  assembly 
cried  out,  that  it  was  necessary  immediately  to  appoint  him  generalissimo, 
with  unlimited  powef ,  and  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  have  recourse  to 
so  salutary  a  measure  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Syracuse : 
that  the  importance  of  the  war  with  which  tiiey  were  threatened  required 
such  a  leader:  that  it  was  in  the  same  manner  formerly,  that  Gelon, 
when  elected  generalissimo,  had  defeated  the  Carthaginian  army  at 
Hiraera,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men :  that  as  for 
the  accusation  alleged  against  the  traitors,  it  might  be  referred  to  another 
day,  but  that  the  present  affair  would  admit  no  delay.  Nor  was  it  in  fact 
delayed;  for  the  people,  (who,  when  once  prejudiced,  run  headlong  after 
their  opinion  without  examining  any  thing,)  elected  Dionysius  generalis- 
simo with  unlimited  power  that  instant.  In  the  same  assembly  he  caused 
it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  doubled  ;  insinuating 
that  the  state  would  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the  conquests  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  that  advance.  This  being  done,  and  the  assembly 
dismissed,  the  Syracusans,  upon  cool  reflection  on  what  had  passed, 
began  to  be  in  some  consternation  ;  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  effect  of 
their  own  choice :  and  comprehended,  though  too  late,  that  from  tlie 
desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they  had  given  themselves  a  master. 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking  his  measures  before 
the  people  repented  what  they  had  done.  There  remained  but  one  step 
more  to  the  tyranny,  which  was  to  have  a  body  of  guards  assigned  him  ; 
and  that  he  accomplished  in  the  most  artful  and  politic  -manner.      He 
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proposed  that  all  the  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  should  march  with  provisions  for  thirty  days  to  the  city  of 
Leontium.     The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  place, 
and  had  a  garrison  in  it.     It  was  full  of  fugitive  and  foreign  soldiers, 
who  were  very  fit  persons  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.     He  justly 
suspected  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Syracusans  would  not  follow  him. 
He  set  out,  however,  and  arriving  in  the  night,  encamped  upon  the  plains 
near  the  city.     It  was  not  long  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  throughout 
the  whole  camp.     This  tumult  was  raised  by  persons  planted  for  that 
purpose  by  Dionysius.     He  affected  to  believe  that  ambuscades  had  been 
laid  with  design  to  assassinate  him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  re- 
tired for  refuge  into  the  citadel  of  Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night,  after  having  caused  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  and 
drawn  around  him  such  of  the  troops  as  he  most  confided  in.     At  break 
of  day  the  people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  whom,  expressing  still  great 
apprehension,  he  explained  the  danger  he  had  been  iu,  and  demanded 
permission  to  choose  himself  a  guard  of  six  hundred  men  for  the  security 
of  his  person.    Pisistratus  had  set  him  the  example  long  before,  and  had 
used  the  same  stratagem  when  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.    His 
demand  seemed  very  reasonable,  and  was  accordingly  complied  with. 
He  chose  out  a  thousand  men  for  his  guard  upon  the  spot,  armed  them 
completely,  equipped  them  magnificently,  and  made  them  great  promises 
for  their  encouragement.    He  also  attached  the  foreign  soldiers  to  his 
interest  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  speaking  to  them  with  great  freedom 
and  affability.    He  made  many  removals  and  alterations  in  the  troops,  to 
secure  the  officers  in  his  interest ;  and  dismissed  Dexippus  to  Sparta,  as 
he  distrusted  him.     At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  he  had  sent  to  Gela,  to  join  him,  and  assembled  from  all 
parts  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors,  and  criminals  ;  a  train  worthy  of  a  tyrant. 
With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  that  trembled  at  his  approach. 
The  people  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakings,  or 
to  dispute  his  authority.     The  city  was  full  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  saw 
itself  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.     To 
strengthen  himself  the  more  in  the  tyranny,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Hermocrates,  the  most  powerful  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  who  had  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.     He  also  ga?e  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Hermocrates.    He  after- 
wards summoned  an  assembly,  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  Daphneus  and 
Demarchus,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  opposing  his  usurpation. 
In  this  manner  Dionysius,  from  a  simple  notary  and  a  citizen  of  the 
lowest  class,  made  himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant  of  the  greatest  and 
most  opulent  city  of  Sicily. 

SECT.  11.— COMMOTIONS    IN   SICILY   AND   AT  SYRACUSE 
AGAINST  DIONYSIUS. 

Dionysius  had  a  rude  shock  to  sustain  in  the  beginning  of  his  usurpa- 
tion. The  Carthaginians  having  besieged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief, 
and  after  some  unsuccessful  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw  himself 
into  the  place.  He  behaved  there  with  little  vigour,  and  all  the  service 
he  did  the  inhabitants  was  to  make  them  abandon  their  city  in  the  night, 
and  to  cover  their  flight  in  person.  He  was  suspected  of  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  enemy,  and  the  more, "because  they  did  not  pursue  him.  and 
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that  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign  soldiers.    All  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  at  Gela  were  butchered.      Those  of  Camarina,  to  avoid  the 
same  fate,  followed  their  example,  and  withdrew  with  all  the  effects  they 
could  carry  away.     The  moving  sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons,  young 
virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their   strength,   struck 
Dionysins's  troops  with  compassion,  and  incensed  them  against  the  ty- 
rant.    Those  he  had  raised  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  country  ;  and 
the  Syracusan  cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon 
the  march,  from  his  being  surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  for- 
wards, and  having  entered  Syracuse,   went  directly  to  his  palace,  which 
they  plundered,  using  his  wife  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  violence 
and  ill-treatment  that  she  died  of  it  soon  after.     Dionysius,  who  had  fore- 
seen their  design,  followed  them  close   with  only  a  hundred  horse  and 
four  hundred  foot ;  and  having  made  a  forced  march  of  almost  twenty 
leagues,*  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gate  of  Achradina,  which  he 
found  shut  against  him.     He  set  fire  to  it,  and  thus  opened  himself  a 
passage.     The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dispute  his  entrance, 
but  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of  them  killed.    Dio- 
nysius having  entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  his  way, 
plundered  the  houses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  killed  a  great  number, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  leave   Syracuse.     The  next  morning  the  whole 
body  of  his  troops  arrived.     The  unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela  and  Cama- 
rina, out  of  horror  for  the  tyrant,   retired  to  the  Leontines.      Imilco 
having  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  the  treaty  was  concluded  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.     By  one  of  the  arti- 
cles it  was  stipulated,  that  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Dionysius ;  which  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  that  had  been 
conceived  of  him.     This  happened  in  the  year  Darius  Nothus  died. 

[A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  -tOi.] — It  was  then  he  sacrificed  to  his  repose 
and  security  every  thing  that  could  give  him  uhibrage.  He  knew  that 
after  having  deprived  the  Syracusans  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  them, 
he  could  not  fail  of  incurring  their  utmost  hatred  ;  and  the  fear  of  the 
miseries  he  had  to  expect  from  it,  increased  in  the  usurper  in  proportion 
to  their  abhorrence  of  him.  He  looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as  so 
many  enemies,  and  believed  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  dogged  him  in  all  places,  only 
by  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  people,  to  intimidate  the  other.  He  did 
not  perceive,  that  by  adding  the  cruelty  of  executions  to  the  oppression 
of  the  public,  he  only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  after 
the  loss  of  their  liberty,  to  preserve  at  least  their  own  lives  by  attempts 
upon  his. 

Dionysius,  who  foresaw  that  the  Syracusans  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  repose,  in  which  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the 
Carthaginians  had  left  them,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  their 
liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his  side  to  strengthen  his  power.  He  for- 
tified the  part  of  the  city  called  the  Isle,  which  was  already  very  strong 
from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  and  might  be  defended  by  a  moderate 
garrison.  He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked  at  due  distances 
with  high  towers,  and  separated  it  in  that  manner  from  the  rest  of  the 

*  Four  hundred  stadia. 
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city.  To  these  works  he  added  a  strong  citadel,  to  serve  him  for  a 
retreat  and  refuge  in  case  of  accident;  and  caused  a  great  number  of 
shops  and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a  considerable 
multitude  of  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chose  out  the  best  of  them,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  creatures  and  the  oflBiCers  of  his  appointing,  and  distributed  the  rest 
in  equal  proportion  amongst  the  citizens  and  including  amongst  the  for- 
mer the  slaves  who  had  been  made  free.  He  divided  the  houses  in  the 
same  manner,  reserving  those  in  the  Isle  for  such  of  the  citizens  as  he 
could  most  confide  in,  and  for  his  strangers. 

After  having  taken  these  precautions  for  bis  security,  he  began  to 
think  of  subjecting  several  free  states  of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the 
Carthaginians.  He  began  with  the  siege  of  Herbessus.  The  Syracusans 
in  his  army,  seeing  their  swords  in  their  hands,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
use  them, for  the  re-establishment  of  their  liberty.  At  a  time  when  they 
met  in  throngs  to  concert  their  measures,  one  of  the  officers,  who  took 
upon  him  to  reprove  them  in  harsh  terms,  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
his  death  served  as  a  signal  for  their  revolt.  They  sent  immediately  to 
Mtna.  for  the  horse  who  had  retired  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution. Dionysius,  alarmed  at  this  motion,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched 
directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it  in  obedience.  The  revolters  followed 
him  close,  and  having  siezed  upon  the  suburb  Epipolae,  barred  him  from 
all  communication  with  the  country.  Having  received  aid  from  their 
allies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  set  a  price  upon  the  tyrant's  head,  and 
promised  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  such  of  the  strangers  as  should  aban- 
don him.  A  great  number  came  over  to  them;  whom  they  treated  with 
the  utmost  favour  and  hnmanity.  They  made  their  machines  advance, 
and  battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorously,  without  giving  Dionysius 
the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremities,  abandoned  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  strangers,  and  shut  up  on  the  side  of  the  country, 
assembled  his  friends  to  consult  with  them,  rather  by  what  kind  of  death 
he  should  put  a  glorious  period  to  his  career,  than  upon  the  means  of 
saving  himself.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage,  and 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  ;  but  at  last  the  advice  of  Philistus  pre- 
vailed, which  was,  that  he  should  by  no  means  renounce  the  tyranny. 
Dionysius,  to  gain  time,  sent  deputies  to  the  revolters,  and  demanded 
permission  to  quit  the  place  with  his  adherents  ;  which  was  granted,  and 
five  ships  were  allowed  him  to  transport  his  followers  and  effects.  He 
had  however,  sent  dispatches  secretly  to  the  Campanians,  who  garrisoned 
the  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  ofi'ers  of  consi- 
derable reward,  if  they  would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who,  after  the  treaty,  believed  their  business  done, 
and  the  tyrant  entirely  defeated,  had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and 
the  rest  acted  with  great  indolence  and  little  discipline.  The  arrival  of 
the  Campanians,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  in6nitely  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  the  city.  After  having  beaten  such  as  disputed  their 
passage,  they  opened  themselves  a  way  to  Dionysius.  At  the  same  time, 
three  hundred  soldiers  more  arrived  to  his  assistance.  The  face  of  things 
was  then  entirely  altered,  and  terror  and  dejection  now  were  transferred 
to  the  Syracusans.     Dionysius,  in  a  sally,  drove  the  Syracusans  vigor- 
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ously  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  called  Neapolis.  The  slaughter  was 
not  very  considerable,  because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare  those  that 
fled.  He  caused  the  dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  had  retired 
to  iEtna  to  understand,  that  they  might  return  with  entire  security,  pro- 
mising entirely  to  forget  the  past.  Many  came  to  Syracuse,  but  others 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The  Cam- 
panians  were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedsemonians  at  this  time  took  such  measures  in  regard  to  Syra- 
cuse as  were  most  unworthy  of  the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  sub- 
verted the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  declared  publicly,  in  all  the  cities  de- 
pendent upon  them,  against  popular  government.  They  deputed  one  of 
their  citizens  to  Syracuse,  ostensibly  to  express  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  misfortunes  of  that  city,  and  to  ofl'er  it  their  aid  ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
confirm  Dionysius  in  his  resolution  of  supporting  himself  in  the  tyranny  ; 
expecting,  that  from  the  increase  of  his  power  he  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  and  support  to  their  own. 

Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened  at  Syracuse,  what 
he  was  to  expect  from  the  people  for  tl\e  future.  Whilst  the  inhabitants 
were  employed  abroad  in  gatliering  in  their  harvest,  he  entered  their 
houses,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arras  he  coidd  find.  He  afterwards  en- 
closed the  citadel  with  an  additional  wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  ships, 
armed  great  numbers  of  strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures  to 
secure  himself  against  the  disaffection  of  the  Syracusans. 

After  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at  home,  he  prepared 
to  extend  his  conquests  abroad ;  from  whence  he  proposed  to  himself  not 
merely  the  increase  of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  additional 
advantage  of  diverting  his  subjects  from  feeling  the  loss  of  their  liberty, 
by  turning  their  attention  towards  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred 
enemy,  and  by  employing  them  in  lofty  projects,  military  expeditions, 
and  glorious  exploits,  to  which  tlie  hopes  of  riches  and  plunder  would  be 
annexed.  He  relied  also  on  acquiring  by  this  means  the  affection  of  his 
troops,  and  on  securing  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  the  grandeur  and 
success  of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and  had  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  general.  He  took,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana, 
Leontium,  and  some  other  towns*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse, 
which  for  that  reason  were  very  convenient  for  his  purposes.  Some  of 
them  he  treated  with  favour  and  clemency,  to  engage  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people :  others  he  plundered,  to  strike  terror  into  the  coun- 
try.    The  inhabitants  of  Leontium  were  transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  saw  them- 
selves threatened  with  the  same  misfortune.  Rhegium,  situate  upon  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  strait  which  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to 
prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Syracusan  exiles,  who 
were  very  numerous,  and  induced  the  Messenians,  on  the  Sicilian  side  of 
the  strait,  to  aid  them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  had  levied  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  marching  against  the  tyrant, 
when  discord  arose  amongst  the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterprise 
abortive.  It  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  Dio- 
nysius and  the  two  cities. 

*  iEtna.     Enna. 
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He  had  lonj?  revolved  a  great  design  In  his  mind — to  ruin  th«  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his 
discontented  subjects  never  failed  of  finding  a  secure  refuge  in  the  towns 
dependent  upon  that  nation.  The  occurrence  of  a  plague,  which  had 
lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and  extremely  diminished  its  strength,  seemed 
to  supply  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  But, 
as  a  man  of  ability,  he  knew  that  the  greatness  of  the  preparations  ought 
to  correspond  with  that  of  an  enterprise,  to  assure  the  success  of  it ;  and 
he  took  his  measures  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  extent  of  his  views, 
and  extraordinary  capacity.  He  therefore  used  uncommon  pains  and 
application;  conscious  that  the  war,  into  which  he  was  going  to  enter 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  then  in  the  world,  might  be  of  long 
duration,  and  be  attended  with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  Syracuse,  as  well  from  the  conquered 
cities  in  Sicily  as  from  Greece  and  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and 
workmen  of  all  kinds,  whom  he  induced  to  come  thither  by  the  lure  of 
great  gain  and  reward,  the  certain  means  of  engaging  the  most  skilful 
persons  in  every  profession.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  arms  of 
all  kinds  to  be  forged  ;  swords,  javelins,  lances,  partisans,  helmets,  cui 
rasses,  bucklers  ;  all  after  the  manner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  worn.  He  built  also  a  great  number  of  galleys  that  had  from  three 
to  five  benches  of  rowers,  and  were  an  entirely  new  invention,  with 
abundance  of  barks  and  other  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  provisions. 

The  whole  city  seemed  but  one  workshop,  and  continually  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  the  several  artisans.  Not  only  the  porches  of  the  tem- 
ples, the  piazzas,  porticos,  places  of  exercise,  and  public  squares,  but 
even  private  houses  of  any  extent  were  full  of  workmen.  Dionysius  had 
distributed  them  with  admirable  order.  Each  species  of  artists,  divided 
by  streets  and  districts,  had  their  overseers  and  inspectors,  who  by  their 
presence  and  direction  promoted  and  completed  their  works.  Dionysius 
himself  was  perpetually  amongst  the  workmen,  stimulating  and  encou- 
raging them  by  praise  and  rewards,  in  proportion  to  their  merit.  He 
knew  how  to  confer  diflFerent  marks  of  honour  upon  them,  according  as 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ingenuity  or  industry.  He  would 
even  make  some  of  them  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table,  where  he  enter- 
tained them  with  the  freedom  and  kindness  of  a  friend.  It  is  justly  said, 
that  honour  nourishes  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  are  animated  by  the  love  of  glory.  The  prince  who  knows 
how  to  put  the  two  great  springs  and  strongest  incentives  of  the  human 
soul,  interest  and  glory,  in  motion  under  proper  regulations,  will  soon 
make  all  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  his  kingdom,  and  fill  it  at  a  small 
expense  with  persons  who  excel  in  every  profession.  And  this  happened 
now  at  Syracuse,  where  a  single  person,  of  great  ability  in  the  art  of 
governing,  excited  such  ardour  and  emulation  amongst  the  artificers  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  describe. 

Dionysius  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  naval  affairs.  He  knew 
that  Corinth  had  invented  the  art  of  building  galleys  with  three  and  five 
benches  of  oars,  and  was  ambitious  of  acquiring  for  Syracuse,  a  Corin- 
thian colony,  the  glory  of  bringing  that  invention  to  perfection  ;  which  he 
effected.  The  timber  for  building  his  galleys  was  brought,  partof  itfrom 
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Italy,  where  it  was  drawn  on  carriages  to  tlia  sea-side,  and  from  tlience 
shipped  to  Syracuse ;  and  part  from  mount  lEtnz,  which  at  that  time 
produced  abundance  of  pine  and  fir-trees.  In  a  short  time,  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  galleys  was  seen  to  rise^  as  it  were,  all  at  once  out  of  the  earth  ; 
and  a  hundred  others  formerly  built  were  refitted  by  his  order:  he  caused 
also  a  hundred  and  sixty  sheds  to  be  erected  within  the  great  port,  each 
of  them  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  fitted  out  with  so 
much  magnificence,  would  have  given  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sicily 
had  united  its  labours  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  so  great  and  expen- 
sive a  work.  On  the  other  side,  the  view  of  such  an  incredible  quantity 
of  arms  newly  made,  would  have  inclined  one  to  think  that  Dionysius  had 
solely  employed  himself  in  providing  them,  and  had  exhausted  his  trea- 
sures in  the  expense.  They  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shields,  and  as  many  helmets  and  swords  ;  and  upwards  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand cuirasses,  finished  with  all  the  art  and  elegance  imaginable.  They 
were  intended  for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  foot, 
and  for  the  foreign  troops  who  had  the  guard  of  his  person.  Darts,  ar- 
rows, and  lances,  were  innumerable ;  and  engines  and  machines  of  war 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers. Dionysius  did  not  think  of  raising  troops  till  all  his  preparations 
were  complete.  Syracuse  and  the  cities  in  its  dependence  supplied  hira 
with  part  of  his  forces.  Many  came  from  Greece,  and  especially  from 
Sparta.  Tiie  considerable  pay  he  offered  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  from 
all  parts  to  enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
his  enterprise  ;  the  importance  as  well  as  difliculty  of  which  was  well 
known  to  him.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
zeal  and  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general,  and  applied  himself 
particularly  to  gain  the  hearts,  not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  was  wonderfully  successful  in  his  attempts. 
He  had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour  for  some  time.  Kindness,  cour- 
tesy, clemency,  a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  an  obliging  and  insinuating 
deportment  to  all,  had  taken  place  of  that  haughty  and  imperious  air,  and 
inhumanity,  which  had  rendered  him  so  odious.  He  was  so  entirely 
altered  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  jnan. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  war,  and  studying  to 
attain  his  subjects'  affections,  he  meditated  an  alliance  with  two  power- 
ful cities,  Rhegium  and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  disconcertin"- 
his  great  designs  by  a  formidable  diversion.  The  league  formed  against 
him  by  those  cities  some  time  before,  though  without  any  effect,  gave 
him  some  uneasiness.  He  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of 
the  amity  of  them  both.  He  presented  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  was  situate  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  lay  very  coramodiously  for  them.'  To  give  the  people  of  Rhe- 
gium an  instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  tlieni,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  desire  that  they  would  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage.  He 
had  lost  his  first  wife  in  the  popular  conamotion,  of  which  mention  has 
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already  been  made.  Dionysius,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a  throne 
more  effectually  than  the  prospect  of  a  successor,  who  may  enter  into  the 
same  designs,  have  the  same  interests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe 
the  same  maxims  of  government,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
tranquillity  of  his  affairs  to  contract  a  double  marriage,  in  order  to  have 
a  successor,  to  whom  he  might  transfer  the  sovereignty  which  had  cost 
him  so  many  toils  and  dangers  to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  had  first  applied,  having 
called  a  council  to  take  his  demand  into  consideration,  after  a  long  de- 
bate came  to  a  resolution  not  to  contract  any  alliance  with  a  tyrant ;  and 
for  their  final  answer  returned,  that  they  had  only  the  hangman's  daugh- 
ter to  give  him.  The  raillery  was  keen,  and  cut  deep.  We  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  how  that  city  paid  for  their  jest. 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  sent  the  same  ambassadors,  did  not 
show  themselves  so  difficult  and  delicate,  but  sent  him  for  a  wife  Doris, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He  caused  her  to 
be  brought  from  Locris  in  a  galley  with  five  benches  of  rowers,  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  and  glittering  in  every  part  with  gold  and  silver. 
He  married,  at  the  same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  the 
most  considerable  and  powerful  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  sister  of 
Dion,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter.  She  was  brought  to  his 
palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  was  then  a  sin- 
gular mark  of  distinction.  The  nuptials  of  both  were  celebrated  the 
same  day  with  universal  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  at- 
tended with  feasts  and  presents  of  incredible  magnificence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  universal  custom  of  the  western 
nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  that  he  espoused  two  wives  at  once  ; 
taking  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants,  of 
setting  themselves  above  all  laws. 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  the  two  wives,  without 
giving  the  preference  to  either,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord. The  people  of  Syracuse  reported  that  he  preferred  his  own  coun- 
try-woman to  the  foreigner  ;  but  the  latter  had  the  good  fortune  first  to 
bring  her  husband  a  son,  which  supported  him  not  a  little  against  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Syracusans.  Aristomache  was  a  long  time 
without  any  symptoms  of  pregnancy  ;  though  Dionysius  desired  so  ear- 
nestly to  have  issue  by  her,  that  he  put  the  mother  of  his  Locrian  wife  to 
death,  accusing  her  of  hindering  Aristomache  from  conceiving,  by  witch- 
craft and  sorcery. 

Aristomache's  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion,  who  was  in  great  esti- 
mation with  Dionysius.  He  was  at  first  obliged  for  his  credit  to  his 
sister's  favour  ;  but  having  afterwards  given  proofs  of  his  great  capacity 
in  many  instances,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  beloved  and  regarded 
by  the  tyrant.  Amongst  the  other  marks  which  Dionysius  gave  him  of 
his  confidence,  he  ordered  his  treasurers  to  supply  him,  without  farther 
orders,  with  whatever  money  he  should  demand,  provided  they  informed 
him  the  very  same  day,  what  they  had  given  him. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  noble  soul.  A  happy  accident  had 
conduced  to  inspire  and  confirm  in  him  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  A 
kind  of  chance,  or  rather,  as  Plutarch  says,  a  peculiar  providence,  which 
laid  at  a  distance  the  foundations  of  the  liberty  of  Syracuse,  brought 
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Plato,  the  most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  to  that  city.  Dion  became 
his  friend  and  disciple,  and  made  great  improvements  from  his  lessons  : 
for,  though  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  court,  where  the 
supreme  good  was  made  to  consist  in  pleasure  and  magnificence,  he  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  precepts  of  his  new  master,  and  imbibed  a  taste  of 
the  philosophy  that  inculcates  virtue,  than  his  soul  was  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  it.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  this  glorious  testimony  of 
him  ;  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man  upon  whom  his  discourses 
made  so  great  an  impression,  or  who  had  comprehended  his  principles 
with  so  much  quickness  and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  and  inexperienced,  observing  the  facility  with 
which  Plato  had  changed  his  taste  and  inclinations,  he  imagined,  with 
simplicity  enough,  that  the  same  reasons  would  have  the  same  effects 
upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  with  this  view  could  not  rest  till  he 
had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to  hear  and  converse  with  him.  Diony- 
sius consented  :  but  the  lust  of  tyrannic  power  had  taken  too  deep  a  root 
in  his  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated  from  it.  It  was  like  an  indelible  dye, 
that  had  penetrated  his  inmost  soul,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  efface  it. 

Though  the  stay  of  Plato*  at  the  court  made  no  alteration  in  Diony- 
sius, the  latter  still  continued  to  give  Dion  the  same  marks  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  even  to  endure,  without  taking  offence,  the  freedom 
with  which  he  spoke  to  him.  Dionysius,  ridiculing  one  day  the  govern- 
ment of  Gelon,  formerly  king  of  Syracuse,  and  saying,  in  allusion  to  his 
name,  that  he  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of  Sicily,  the  whole  court 
greatly  admired,  and  took  no  small  pains  to  praise  the  quaintness  and 
delicacy  of  the  conceit,  insipid  and  flat  as  it  was,  and  indeed,  as  puns  and 
quibbles  generally  are.  Dion  took  it  in  a  serious  sense,  and  was  so  bold 
as  to  represent  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of 
a  prince  whose  wise  and  equitable  conduct  had  been  the  model  of  a  per- 
fect government,  and  given  the  Syracusans  a  favourable  opinion  of  mo- 
narchical power.  '  You  reign,'  added  he,  '  and  are  trusted,  for  Gelon's 
sake  ;  but  for  your  sake,  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted  after  you.'  It  was 
much  that  a  tyrant  should  suffer  himself  to  be  talked  to  in  such  a  manner 
with  impunity. 

SECT.   III.  — DIONYSIUS    DECLARES   WAR   AGAINST   THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.— VARIOUS  SUCCESS  OF  IT. 

Dionysius  seeing  his  s:reat  preparations  were  now  complete,  and  that 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the 
Syracusans,  in  order  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  told  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  represented  that  people  as  the  perpetual  and  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  those  who  inhabited 
Sicily ;  that  the  plague  which  had  lately  wasted  Carthage,  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple in  subjection  to  such  severe  masters,  waited  only  the  signal  to  declare 
against  them ;  that  it  would  be  glorious  for  Syracuse  to  reinstate  the 
Grecian  cities  in  their  liberty,  after  having  so  long  groaned  under  the 
•  Plut.  p.  96©. 
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yoke  of  the  barbarians  ;  that  in  declaring  war  at  present  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  only  anticipated  them  by  a  short  time  ;  since  as  soon  as 
they  had  retrieved  their  losses,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse 
with  all  their  forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimous  in  opinion.  Their  ancient  and  natural 
hatred  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  anger  and  resentment  against  them  for 
having  given  Syracuse  a  master  ;  and  the  hope  that  with  arms  in  their 
hands  they  might  find  some  occasion  of  rt>covering  their  liberty,  united 
them  in  their  sufiFrages.  The  war  was  resolved  without  any  opposition, 
and  it  began  that  very  instant.  There  were  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in  the 
city  as  the  port,  a  great  number  of  Carthaginians,  who,  relying  upon  the 
faith  of  treaties  and  the  peace,  exercised  traCRc,  and  thought  themselves 
in  security.  The  populace,  by  Dionysius's  authority,  upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  assembly,  ran  to  their  houses  and  ships,  plundered  their  goods, 
and  carried  off  their  effects.  They  met  with  the  same  treatment  through- 
out Sicily ;  and  murders  and  massacres  were  added  to  this  pillage,  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  the  many  cruelties  committed  by  the  barbarians  upon 
tliose  they  conquered,  and  to  show  them  what  they  had  to  expect  if  they 
continued  to  make  war  with  the  same  inhumanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Dionysius  sent  a  letter  by  a  herald  to 
Carthage,  in  which  he  signified  that  the  Syracusans  declared  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the 
Grecian  cities  held  by  them  in  Sicily.  The  reading  of  this  letter,  which 
took  place  first  in  the  senate  and  afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, occasioned  an  uncommon  alarm,  as  the  pestilence  had  reduced  the 
city  to  a  deplorable  condition.  However,  they  were  not  dismayed,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  They  raised  troops  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  Imilco  set  out  immediately  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius,  on  his  side,  lost  no  time,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army, 
which  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  him 
from  all  parts.  It  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  three  thou- 
sand horse.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  galleys,  and  five  hundred 
barks  laden  with  provisions  and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  the  siege  of  Motya,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, near  mount  Eryx,  in  a  little  island  something  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league*  from  the  continent,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  immediately  cut  through  to  prevent  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy  on  that  side. 

Dionysius  having  left  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Leptines,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  went  with  his  land  forces  to  attack  the  places  in  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians.  Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  numerous  an  army, 
they  all  surrendered  except  five ;  which  were  Ancyra,  Solos,  Palermo,* 
Segesta,  and  Entella.     The  last  two  places  he  besieged. 

Imilco,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  ten  galleys  of  his  fleet, 
with  orders  to  attack  and  surprise  in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  re- 
mained in  the  port  of  Syracuse.  The  commander  of  this  expedition 
entered  the  port  according  to  his  orders,  without  meeting  with  resistance  ; 
and  after  having  sunk  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  which  he  found  there, 
retired  well  satisfied  with  the  ^ccess  of  his  enterprise. 

♦  Six  stadia  or  furlongs.   -  t  Panormus. 
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Dlonyslus,  after  havfng  wasted  the  enemy's  country,  returned,  and  sat 
down  with  his  whole  army  before  Motya:  and  having  employed  a  great 
number  of  hands  in  making  causeways  and  moles,  he  restored  the  neck  of 
land,  and  brought  forward  his  engines  on  that  side.  The  place  was  at- 
tacked with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  equally  well  defended.  After  the 
besiegers  had  passed  the  breach  and  entered  the  city,  the  besieged  per- 
sisted a  great  while  in  defending  themselves  with  incredible  valour  ;  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  and  drive  them  from  house  to  house.  The 
soldiers,  enraged  at  so  obstinate  a  defence,  put  all  before  them  to  the 
sword ;  age,  youth,  women,  children,  nothing  was  spared,  except  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temples.  The  town  was  abandoned  to  the 
soldiers'  discretion  ;  Dionysius  being  pleased  with  an  occasion  of  attach 
ing  the  troops  to  his  service  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  eflFort  the  next  year,  and 
raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 
The  fleet  under  Mago's  command  consisted  of  four  hundred  galleys,  and 
upwards  of  six  hundred  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  engines  of  war. 
Imilco  had  given  the  captains  of  the  fleet  his  orders  sealed  up,  which 
were  not  to  be  opened  till  they  were  out  at  sea.  He  had  taken  this  pre- 
caution, that  his  designs  might  be  kept  secret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from 
sending  information  of  them  to  Sicily.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo  ; 
where  the  fleet  arrived  without  much  loss  in  their  passage.  Imilco  took 
Eryx  by  treachery,  and  soon  after  compelled  Motya  to  surrender.  Mes- 
sina seemed  to  him  a  place  of  importance  ;  because  it  might  favour  the 
landing  of  troops  from  Italy  in  Sicily,  and  bar  the  passage  of  those  that 
should  come  from  Peloponnesus.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  it 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  some  time  after  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysius,  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy,  retired 
to  Syracuse.  Almost  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hated  him  from  the 
beginning,  and  were  only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance  and  out  of  fear, 
took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and  to  join  the  Carthaginians.  The 
tyrant  levied  new  troops,  and  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty,  that  they 
might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  His  array  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  gal- 
leys. With  these  forces  he  took  the  field,  and  removed  about  eight 
leagues  from  Syracuse.  Imilco  continued  to  advance  with  his  land  army, 
followed  by  his  fleet,  that  kept  near  the  coast.  When  he  arrived  at 
Naxos,  he  could  not  continue  his  march  along  the  sea-side,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  a  long  compass  round  mount  JEtna,  which,  by  a  new 
eruption,  had  set  the  country  about  it  on  tire,  and  covered  it  with  ashes. 
He  ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  his  coming  up  at  Catana.  Dionysius,  apprised 
of  this,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  attacking  it,  whilst  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  forces,  and  whilst  his  own,  drawn  up  in  battle  upon 
the  shore,  might  be  of  service  to  animate  and  support  his  fleet.  The 
scheme  was  wisely  concerted,  but  the  success  not  answerable  to  it.  Lep- 
tines,  his  admiral,  having  advanced  inconsiderately  with  thirty  galleys, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  who  had  particularly  recommended 
to  him  not  to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sank  several  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
but  upon  being  surrounded  by  the  greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.  His 
whole  fleet  followed  bis  example,  and  was  warmly  pursued  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.   Mago  detached  boats  full  of  soldiers,  with  orders  to  kill  all 
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that  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swiinmlng  to  shore.  The  land 
army  drawn  up  there,  saw  them  perish  miserably,  without  beinj  able  to 
give  them  any  assistance.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Sicilians  was  very 
great,  more  than  a  hundred  galleys  being  either  taken  or  sunk,  and 
twenty  thousand  men  perishing  either  in  the  battle  or  the  flight. 

The  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Syracuse, 
where  they  could  not  fail  of  being  besieged  very  soon,  solicited  Diony- 
sius  to  lead  them  against  Imilco,  whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  might 
disconcert ;  besides  which,  they  should  find  his  troops  fatigued  with 
their  long  and  forced  march.  The  proposal  pleased  him  at  first;  but 
upon  reflecting  that  Mago,  with  the  victorious  fleet,  might  in  the  mean 
time  advance  and  take  Syracuse,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return 
thither ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  losing  abundance  of  his  troops, 
who  deserted  in  numbers  on  all  sides.  Imilco,  after  a  march  of  two  days, 
arrived  at  Catana,  where  he  halted  some  days  to  refresh  his  army,  and 
refit  his  fleet,  which  had  suffered  exceedingly  by  a  violent  storm. 

He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,*  and  made  his  fleet  enter  the  port  in 
triumph.  More  than  two  hundred  galleys,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  made  a  noble  appearance  as  they  advanced  ;  the  crews  forming  a 
kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform  and  regular  order  they  observed  in  the 
motionof  their  oars.  They  were  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  smaller 
vessels  ;  so  that  the  port,  vast  as  it  was,  was  scarcely  capable  of  con- 
taining them,  the  whole  sea  being  in  a  manner  covered  with  sails.  At 
the  same  tinse  on  the  other  side  appeared  the  land  army  composed,  as  has 
been  said,  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  Imilco 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  army  encamped  around, 
at  somewhat  more  than  half  a  league's+  distance  from  the  city.  It  is 
easy  to  judge  the  consternation  and  alarm  with  which  such  a  prospect 
inspired  the  Syracusans.  The  Carthaginian  general  advanced  with  his 
troops  to  the  walls  to  offer  the  Syracusans  battle,  and  at  the  same  time 
seized  upon  the  two  remaining  portsj  by  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  gal- 
leys. As  he  saw  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  movement, 
he  retired,  contented  for  the  present  with  the  enemy's  avowal  of  their 
weakness.  For  thirty  days  together  he  laid  waste  the  country,  cutting 
down  all  the  trees,  and  destroying  all  before  him.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  suburb  called  Achradina,  and  plundered  the  temples  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Foreseeing  that  the  siege  might  probably  be  of 
long  duration,  he  intrenched  his  camp,  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls, 
after  having  demolished  for  that  purpose  all  the  tombs,  and  amongst 
others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his  wife  Demarata,  which  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent monument.  He  built  three  forts  at  some  distance  from  each  other  ; 
the  first  at  Pleramyrium  ;  the  second  towards  the  middle  of  the  port  ;  the 
third  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  in  order  to  secure  his  magazines  of  corn 
and  wine.  He  sent  also  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  to  Sardinia  and 
Africa  to  fetch  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his  brother-in-law  Diony- 
sius  had  dispatched  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  into  Italy  and  Greece  for 
all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships, 
commanded  by  Pharacides,  a  Lacedaemonian.    This  reinforcement  came 

*  Died.  p.  365,  286.  t  Twelve  stadia. 
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very  seasonably,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  new  spirit.  Upon  seeing  a 
bark  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy,  they  detached  five  galleys  and 
took  it.  The  Carthaginians  gave  them  chase  with  forty  sail ;  the  Syra- 
cusans advanced  with  their  whole  fleet,  and  in  the  battle  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  admiral  galley,  damaged  many  others,  took  twenty-four, 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  place  where  their  whole  fleet  rode,  and  offered 
them  battle  a  second  time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged  by  the 
check  they  had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracusans,  imboldened  by  so  unexpected  a  victory,  returned  to 
the  city  wi'h  the  galleys  they  had  taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph. Animated  by  this  success,  which  could  be  only  ascribed  to  their 
valour,  (for  Dionysius  was  then  absent  with  a  small  detachment  of  their 
fleet  to  procure  provisions,  attended  by  Leptines,)  they  encouraged  each 
other,  and  seeing  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  reproached 
one  another  witli  cowardice,  ardently  exclaiming,  that  the  time  was  come 
for  throwing  off  the  shameful  yoke  of  servitude,  and  resuming  their  an- 
cient liberty. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses,  dispersed  in  small 
parties,  the  tyrant  arrived;  and  having  summoned  an  assembly,  he  con- 
gratulated the  Syracusans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  a  short 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  deliver  them  from  the  enemy.  He  was 
going  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  Theodorus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  citizens,  a  person  of  sense  and  valour,  took  upon  him  to 
speak,  and  to  declare  boldly  for  liberty.  'We  are  told,'  said  he,  'of 
restoring  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the 
enemy.  What  signifies  such  language  from  Dionysius  ?  Can  we  consider 
as  peace  the  wretched  state  of  slavery  to  which  he  has  reduced  us  ?  Have 
we  any  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tyrant  that  subverts  our  liberty, 
or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us  for  so  m-any  years  ? 
Let  Imilco  conquer,  he  will  content  himself  with  laying  a  tribute  upon 
us,  and  leave  us  the  exercise  of  our  laws  ;  but  the  tyrant  that  enslaves 
us,  knows  no  other  than  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  ambition !  The 
temples  of  the  gods  robbed  by  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a 
prey,  and  our  lands  abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our  persons  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  most  shameful  and  cruel  treatment,  the  blood  of  so  many 
citizens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us  and  before  our  eyes  ;  these  are  the  fruits 
of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  he  obtains  for  us  !  Was  it  for  the  snpport 
of  our  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel  ?  that  he  has  enclosed  it  with  such 
strong  walls  and  high  towers,  and  has  called  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe 
of  strangers  and  barbarians  who  insult  us  with  impunity  ?  How  long,  O 
Syracusans,  shall  we  suffer  such  indignities,  more  insupportable  to  the 
brave  and  generous  than  death  itself?  Bold  and  intrepid  against  the 
enemy  abroad,  shall  we  always  tremble  like  cowards  in  the  presence  of 
a  tyrant  ?  Providence,  which  has  again  put  arms  into  our  hands,  directs 
us  what  use  to  make  of  them !  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  al- 
liance, who  glory  in  being  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unworthy 
of  the  Grecian  name  if  we  had  any  other  sentiments.  Let  us  show  that 
we  do  not  degenerate  from  our  ancestors.  If  Dionysius  consents  to  retire 
from  amongst  us,  let  us  open  him  our  gates,  and  let  him  take  along  with 
him  whatever  he  pleases  ;  but  if  he  persists  in  the  tyranny,  let  him  experi- 
ence what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon  the  brave  and  resolute,' 
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After  this  Bpeech,  all  the  Syracusans,  ia  suspense  betwixt  hope  and 
fear,  looked  earnestly  upon  their  allies,  and  particularly  upon  the  Spar 
tans.  Pharacides,  who  commanded  their  fleet,  rose  up  to  speak.  It  was 
expected  that  a  citizen  of  Sparta  would  declare  in  favour  of  liberty  ;  but 
he  did  quite  the  reverse:  and  told  them  that  his  republic  had  sent  him  to 
aid  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  not  to 
make  war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to  subvert  his  authority.  This  answer 
confounded  the  Syracusans,  and  the  tyrant's  guard  arriving  at  the  same 
time,  the  assembly  broke  up.  Dionysius  perceiving  more  than  ever  what 
he  had  to  fear,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people  and  to  attach  the  citizens  to  his  interests;  making  presents  to 
some,  inviting  others  to  eat  with  him,  and  afifecting  upon  all  occasions  to 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  familiarity. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Polyxenus,  Dionysius's  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  married  his  sister  Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared 
against  him  in  this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  and  to  avoid  falling  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent  for 
his  sister,  and  bitterly  reproached  her  for  not  apprising  him  of  her  hus- 
band's intended  flight,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  She  replied, 
without  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  fear,  '  Have  I  then  appeared  to 
you  so  bad  a  wife,  and  of  so  mean  a  soul,  as  to  have  abandoned  my  hus- 
band in  his  flight,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design,  and  not  to 
have  desired  to  share  in  his  dangers  and  misfortunes?  No!  I  knew  no- 
thing of  it ;  or  I  should  have  been  much  happier  in  being  called  in  all 
places  the  wife  of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  than,  in  Syracuse,  the  sister  of 
the  tyrant.'  Dionysius  could  not  but  admire  an  answer  so  full  of  spirit 
and  generosity  ;  and  the  Syracusans  in  general  were  so  charmed  with  her 
virtue,  that  after  the  tyranny  was  suppressed,  the  same  honours,  equi- 
page, and  train  of  a  queen,  which  she  had  before,  were  continued  to  her 
during  her  life  ;  and  after  her  death,  the  whole  people  attended  her  body 
to  the  tomb,  and  honoured  her  funeral  with  an  extraordinary  concourse. 
On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  to  take  a  new  appear- 
ance on  a  sudden.  They  had  committed  an  irretrievable  error  in  not 
attacking  Syracuse  upon  their  arrival,  and  in  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  consternation  which  the  sight  of  their  fleet  and  army  equally  formida- 
ble had  occasioned.  At  present  the  plague,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
punishment  sent  from  heaven  for  their  plundering  of  temples  and  demo- 
lishing of  tombs,  had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  army  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  described  the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  it  in  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians.  To  add  to  that  misfortune,  the  Syracusans,  being 
informed  of  their  unhappy  condition,  attacked  them  in  the  night  by  sea 
and  land.  The  surprise,  and  terror,  and  even  haste  they  were  in,  to  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  threw  them  into  new  difficulty  and 
confusion.  They  knew  not  on  which  side  to  send  relief ;  all  being  equally 
in  danger.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others  almost  entirely 
disabled,  and  a  much  greater  number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  walls,  to  be  witnesses  of  that 
scene  of  horror,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  returning 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a  protection  of  their  city.  The  slaughter 
within  and  without  the  camp,  and  on  board  the  vessels,  was  great  and 
dreadful,  and  ended  only  with  the  day. 
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Imilco,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dlonysius  secretly  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns*  for  permission  to  retire  in  the  night  with  the  remains 
of  his  army  and  fleet.  The  tyrant,  who  was  not  displeased  with  leaving 
the  Carthaginians  some  resource,  to  keep  his  subjects  in  continual  awe, 
gaTe  his  consent ;  but  only  for  the  citizens  of  Carthage.  Upon  which 
Imilco,  four  days  after,  set  out  with  forty  ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians 
alone;  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops  behind.  The  Corinthians,  disco- 
vering from  the  noise  and  motion  of  the  galleys  that  Imilco  was  making 
off,  sent  to  inform  Dionysius  of  his  flight,  who  affected  ignorance  of  it. 
and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  him ;  but  as  they  saw  that  those 
orders  were  but  slowly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselves, 
and  sunk  several  vessels  of  their  rear  guard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops  ;  but  before  their  arrival 
the  Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian  service  had  retired  to  their  several  coun- 
tries. Having  first  posted  troops  in  all  the  passes,  he  advanced  directly 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  though  it  was  not  quite  day.  The  barbarians,  who 
saw  themselves  cruelly  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imilco  and  the  Sici- 
lians, lost  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by  the  troops  in 
the  passes  ;  others  laid  down  their  arms  and  asked  quarter.  The  Iberians 
alone  drew  up,  and  sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  with  Dionysius,  who  in- 
corporated them  into  his  guards.     The  rest  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians;  which  shows,  says  the  his- 
torian,t  that  humiliation  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pride,  and  that  tho^e 
who  are  too  much  puffed  up  with  their  power  and  success,  are  soon  forced 
to  confess  their  weakness  and  vanity.  Those  haughty  victors,  masters 
of  almost  all  Sicily,  who  looked  upon  Syracuse  as  already  their  own,  and 
had  already  entered  triumphant  into  the  great  port,  insulting  the  citizens, 
are  now  reduced  to  fly  shamefully  under  the  covert  of  the  night ;  drag- 
ging away  with  them  the  sad  ruins  and  miserable  remains  of  their  fleet 
and  army,  and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  native  country.  Imilco, 
who  had  neither  regarded  the  sacred  refuge  of  temples  nor  the  inviolable 
sanctity  of  tombs,  after  having  left  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
unburied  in  the  enemy's  country,  returns,  to  perish  miserably  at  Car- 
thage, avenging  upon  himself  by  his  death  the  contempt  he  had  expressed 
for  gods  and  men. 

Dionysius,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  strangers  in  his  service,  removed 
ten  thousand  of  them,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  rewarding  their  merit, 
gave  them  the  city  of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  very  commodiously 
situated,  and  an  advantageous  settlement.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his 
person  to  other  foreigners,  and  the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  free.  He 
made  several  attempts  upon  places  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  especially  against  Rhegium.  The  people  of  Italy,  seeing  them- 
selves in  danger,  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
conquests.     The  success  was  tolerably  equal  on  both  sides. 

About  this  lime,  the  Gauls,  who  some  months  before  had  burnt  Rome, 
sent  deputies  to  Dionysius  to  make  an  alliance  with  him.  He  was  at 
that  time  in  Italy.  The  advices  he  had  received  of  the  great  preparations 
making  by  the  Carthaginians  for  war,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Sicily. 

In  fact,  the  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a  numerous  army  under 

*  Three  hundred  talents.  +  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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the  conductor  Magfo,  made  new  efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no 
better  success  tlian  the  former.  They  terminated  in  an  accommodation 
with  Dionysius. 

[A.  M.  3615.  Ant.  J.  C.  389.]— He  attacked  Rhegium  again,  and  at 
first  received  uo  inconsiderable  check.  But  having  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory against  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which  he  took  more  than  ten  thousand 
prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  all  without  ransom,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation ;  with  a  view  of  detaching  the  Italians  from  the  interests  of 
Rhegium,  and  of  dissolving  a  powerful  league,  which  might  have  de- 
feated his  designs  against  that  city.  Having  by  this  act  of  favour  and 
generosity  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  enemies  made  them  his  friends  and  allies,  he  returned 
against  Rhegium.  He  was  extremely  incensed  against  that  city,  upon 
account  of  their  refusing  to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage, 
and  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that  refusal  was  attended.  The  be- 
sieged, finding  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  so  numerous  an  army  as 
that  of  Dionysius,  and  expecting  no  quarter  if  the  city  were  taken  by 
assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitulating  ;  to  which  he  hearkened  not  un- 
willingly. He  made  them  pay  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  deliver 
up  all  their  vessels  to  the  number  of  seventy,  and  put  a  hundred  hostages 
into  his  hands  ;  after  which  he  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  out  of  favour 
or  clemency  that  he  acted  in  this  manner,  but  to  make  their  destruction 
sure,  after  having  first  reduced  their  power. 

Accordingly,  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext,  and  with  the  re- 
proach of  their  having  violated  the  treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with 
all  his  forces,  having  first  sent  back  their  hostages.  Both  parties  acted 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  desire  of  revenge  on  one  side,  and  the  fear 
of  the  most  cruel  torments  on  the  other,  animated  the  troops.  Those  of 
the  city  were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and  intrepid  man,  whom  the 
danger  of  his  country  rendered  more  courageous.  He  made  frequent  and 
vigorous  sallies,  in  one  of  which  Dionysius  received  a  wound,  of  which 
he  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  The  siege  went  on  slowly,  and  had 
already  continued  eleven  months,  when  a  cruel  famine  reduced  the  city 
to  the  last  extremities.  A  measure  of  wheat  (of  about  six  bushels)  was 
sold  for  about  ten  pounds.*  After  having  consumed  all  their  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden,  they  were  reduced  to  support  themselves  with  leather 
and  hides,  which  they  boiled  ;  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the 
fields  like  beasts  ;  a  resource  of  which  Dionysius  soon  deprived  them,  by 
making  his  horse  eat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city.  Necessity  at 
length  reduced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  Dionysius  eiitered 
the  place,  which  he  found  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  sur- 
vived were  rather  skeletons  than  men.  He  took  above  six  thousand  pri- 
soners, whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse.  Such  as  could  pay  about  two  poundst 
he  dismissed,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

Dionysius  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  resentment  and  revenge  upon 
Phyto.  He  began  with  ordering  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
next  day  he  ordered  the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  the 
highest  of  his  engines  for  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army,  and  in  that  con- 
dition he  sent  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

*  Five  minae.  t  One  mina. 
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'Then  he  is  happier  than  1  by  a  day,'  replied  that  unfortunate  parent. 
He  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  led  through  the  whole  city,  to  be  scourged 
with  rods,  and  to  suffer  a  thousand  other  indignities,  whilst  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, '  that  the  perfidious  traitor  was  treated  in  that  manner  for 
having  inspired  the  people  of  Rhegium  with  rebellion.'  '  Say  rather,' 
answered  that  generous  defender  of  his  country's  liberty,  '  that  a  faithful 
citizen  is  so  used,  for  having  refused  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  a  tyrant.' 
Such  an  object  and  such  a  discourse  drew  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  even 
from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  was  afraid  his  prisoner  would  be 
taken  from  him  before  he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  flung  into  the  sea  directly. 

SECT.  IV.— DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS.— HIS  BAD  QUALITIES. 

At  an  interval  of  leisure  which  his  success  against  Rhegium  had  left 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  who  was  desirous  of  glory  of  every  kind,  and 
piqued  himself  upon  the  excellence  of  his  genius,  sent  his  brother  Thea- 
rides  to  Olyrapia,  to  dispute  in  his  name  the  prizes  of  the  chariot-race 
and  poetry. 

The  circumstance  which  I  am  now  going  to  treat,  and  which  regards 
the  taste  or  rather  passion  of  Dionysius  for  poetry  and  polite  learning, 
being  one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and  having  besides  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  in  itself,  makes  it  requisite,  in  order  to  form  an  equitable 
judgment  upon  this  point,  to  distinguish  wherein  this  taste  of  his  is  either 
laudable  or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  say  the  same  of  the  tyrant's  total  character,  with  whose  vices  of  am- 
bition and  tyranny  many  great  qualities  were  united,  which  ought  not  to 
be  disguised  or  misrepresented:  the  veracity  of  history  requiring,  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  most  wicked,  as  they  are  not  so  in  every 
respect.  We  have  seen  several  things  in  his  character  that  certainly 
deserve  praise  ;  I  mean  in  regard  to  his  manners  and  behaviour :  the 
mildness  with  which  he  sutfered  the  freedom  of  young  Dion,  the  admira- 
tion he  expressed  of  the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his  sister  Th°,sta 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  flight,  his  gracious  and  insinuaiing 
deportment  upon  several  other  occasions  to  the  Syracusans,  the  fami- 
liarity with  which  he  conversed  with  the  meanest  citizens  and  even 
workmen,  the  equality  he  observed  between  his  two  wives,  and  his  kind- 
ness and  respect  for  them  ;  all  which  imply  that  Dionysius  had  more 
equity,  moderation,  afi'ability,  and  generosity,  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  him.  He  is  not  such  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  Cali- 
gula, Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But  to  return  to  Dionysius's  taste  for  poetry.  In  his  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, he  loved  to  unbend  in  the  conversation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  versifying, 
and  employed  himself  in  the  compositibn  of  poems,  especially  of  trage- 
dies. Thus  far  this  passion  of  his  may  be  excused,  having  something 
undoubtedly  laudable  in  it ;  I  mean  in  his  taste  for  polite  learning,  the 
esteem  he  expressed  for  learned  men,  his  inclination  to  do  them  good 
oflices,  and  the  employment  to  which  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours.  Was 
it  not  better  to  employ  them  in  exercising  his  mind  and  the  cultivation  of 
science,  than  in  feasting,  dancing,  theatrical  amusements,  gaming,  fri- 
volous company,  and  other  pleasures  still  more  pernicious?    This  is  the 
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wise  reflection  which  Dionysius  the  Younger  made  when  at  Corinth. 
Philip  of  Macedon  being  at  table  with  him,  spoke  of  the  odes  and  tra- 
gedies his  father  had  left  behind  him  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  contempt, 
and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty  to  comprehend  at  what  time  of  his 
life  he  had  leisure  for  such  compositions.  Dionysius  smartly  and  wittily 
replied,  '  The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed  !  Why.  he  composed  them 
at  those  hours  which  you  and  I,  and  an  infinity  of  others,  who  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  ourselves,  pass  in  drinking  and  other  diversions.' 

Julius  Caesar  and  the  emperor  Augustus  cultivated  poetry,*  and  com- 
posed tragedies.  LucuUus  intended  to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his 
military  actions  in  verse.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  attributed  to 
Lffilius  and  Scipio,  both  great  captains,  especially  the  latter  ;  and  that 
report,  which  generally  prevailed  at  Rome,  was  so  far  from  lessening 
their  reputation,  that  it  added  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held. 

These  relaxations,  therefore,  were  not  blameable  in  their  own  nature  ; 
this  taste  for  poetry  was  rather  laudable,  if  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  but 
Dionysius  was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excell  all  others  in  it.    He 
could  not  endure  either  a  saperior  or  competitor  in  any  thing.    From 
being  in  the  sole  possession  of  supreme  authority,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  imagine  that  he  possessed  the  same  paramount  rank  in  the  em- 
pire of  wit ;  in  a  word,  he  was  in  every  thing  a  tyrant.    His  immoderate 
estimation  of  his  own  merit  flowed  in  some  measure  from  the  overbearing 
turn  of  mind  which  empire  and  command  had  given  him.    The  continual 
applauses  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries  of  those  who  knew  how  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  soothing  his  darling  foible,  were  another  source  of 
this  vain  conceit.    And  of  what  will  not  a  great  man,  a  minister,  a  prince, 
think  himself  capable,  who  has  such  incense  and  adoration  continually 
paid  to  him  ?    It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  midst  of 
his  important  business,  not  only  composed  dramatic  pieces,  but  piqued 
himself  on  his  excellence  in  that  talent ;  and^what  is  more,  his  jealousy  in 
that  point  rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  authority  in  causing  criticisms  to  be 
directed  against  the  compositions  of  those  to  whom  the  public,  a  just  and 
incorruptible  judge  in  the  question,  had  given  the  preference  against  him. 
Dionysius  did  not  reflect  that  there  are  things,  estimable  in  themselves, 
and  conferring  honour  upon  private  persons,  in  which  it  does  not  become 
a  prince  to  desire  to  excel.    I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  Philip  of  Mace- 
don's  expression  to  his  son  Alexander,  upon  his  having  shown  too  much 
skill  in  music  at  a  public  entertainment :  '  Are  not  you  ashamed,'  said  he, 
'  to  sing  so  well  ?'     It  was  acting  inconsistently  with  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.     If  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when  they  wrote  tragedies,  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  equal  Sophocles,  it  had  not  only  been  ridiculous,  but 
a  reproach  to  them.     And  the  reason  is,  because  a  prince  being  obliged 
by  an  essential  and  indispensable  duty  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  having  an  infinitude  of  various  business  per- 
petually flowing  in  upon  him,  he  can  make  no  other  use  of  the  sciences, 
than  to  divert  him  at  such  short  intervals,  as  will  not  admit  such  progress 
in  them,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  excel  those  who  make  them  their  par- 
ticular study.    Hence  when  the  public  sees  a  prince  affect  the  first  rank 

•  Suet,  in  C«s.  e.  Ivi.  in  August,  c.  Ixxxv.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  402. 
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m  thSs  kind  of  merit,  they  have  a  right  to  conclade  that  h«  neglects  his 
more  important  duties,  and  what  he  owes  to  his  people's  happiness,  to 
give  himself  np  to  an  employment  which  wastes  his  time  and  mental  energy 
ineffectually. 

We  must,  however,  do  Dionysius  the  justice  to  own,  that  he  was  never 
reproached  for  letting  poetry  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great 
affairs,  or  that  it  made  him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important 
occasion. 

I  have  already  said,  that  this  prince,  in  an  interval  of  peace,  had  sent 
his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the 
chariot-race  in  his  name.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the  beauty 
as  well  as  number  of  his  chariots,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 
all  the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when  the  poems  of 
Dionysius  began  to  be  read.  He  had  chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
readers  with  sonorous,  musical  voices,  who  might  be  heard  far  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just  emphasis  and  cadence  to  the 
verses  they  repealed.  At  first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  the  whole 
audience  were  deceived  by  the  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronunciation. 
But  that  charm  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  not  long  seduced  by  the 
ears.  The  verses  then  appeared  in  all  their  absurdity.  The  audience 
were  ashamed  of  having  applauded  them,  and  their  praise  was  turned  into 
laughter,  scorn,  and  insult.  Their  contempt  and  indignation  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  tore  Dionysius's  rich  pavilion  in  pieces.  Lysias,  the 
celebrated  orator,  who  was  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the 
prize  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  carried  several  times  before,  undertook 
to  prove,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend 
and  asserter  of  liberty,  to  admit  an  impious  tyrant  to  share  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  games,  who  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  subject- 
ing all  Greece  to  his  power.  Dionysius  was  not  affronted  in  that  manner 
then  ;  but  the  event  proved  as  little  in  his  favour.  His  chariots  having 
entered  the  lists,  were  all  of  them  either  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a 
headlong  impetuosity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  one  another.  And  to 
complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley  which  was  bringing  back  the  persons 
Dionysius  had  sent  to  the  games,  met  with  a  violent  storm,  and  did  not 
return  to  Syracuse  without  great  difficulty.  When  the  pilots  arrived 
there,  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  through- 
out the  city,  that  it  was  his  vile  poems  which  had  occasioned  so  many 
misfortunes  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  ship  itself.  This  bad 
success  did  not  at  all  discourage  Dionysius,  nor  make  him  abate  in  the 
least  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  poetic  vein.  The  flat- 
terers, who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  fail  to  insinuate,  that  such  in- 
jurious treatment  of  his  poems  could  proceed  only  from  envy,  which 
always  fastens  upon  what  is  most  excellent  ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
invidious  themselves  would  be  compelled  by  demonstration  to  do  justice 
to  his  merit,  and  acknowledge  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets. 

The  infatuation  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject  was  inconceivable.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  captain ;  but  he  fancied 
himself  a  much  better  poet,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were  a  far  greater 
honour  to  him  than  all  his  victories.  To  endeavour  to  undeceive  him  in 
an  opinion  so  favourable  to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  hope- 
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lessness  of  the  attempt,  would  have  been  an  ill  way  of  making  court  to 
him;  so  that  all  the  learned  men  and  poets,  who  ate  at  his  table  in  great 
numbers,  seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  whenever  he  read  them 
his  poems.  Never,  according  to  them,  was  any  thing  comparable  to  them  : 
all  was  great,  all  noble  in  his  poetry  :  all  was  majestic,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  all  divine. 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe  who  did  not  sufiFer  himself 
to  be  hurried  away  by  this  torrent  of  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in  Dithyrambic  poetry. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  La  Fontaine  has  known  how  to  apply 
admirably.  Being  at  table  with  Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very  small  fish 
set  before  him,  and  a  huge  one  before  the  king,  the  whim  took  him  to  lay 
his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  He  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  that 
pleasantry  ;  '  I  am  enquiring,'  said  he,  '  into  some  affairs  that  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Nereus,  but  this  young  native  of  the  floods  can  give  me  no 
information  "  yours  is  elder,  and  without  doubt  knows  something  of  the 
matter.' 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  verses  to  Philoxenus,  and 
having  pressed  iiim  to  give  him  his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with 
entire  freedom,  and  told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius,  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  language,  was  extremely  offended,  and  ascrib- 
ing his  boldness  to  envy,  gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  quarries  ;  the 
common  jail  being  so  called.  The  whole  court  were  afflicted  upon  this 
account,  and  solicited  for  the  generous  prisoner,  whose  release  they  ob- 
tained.    He  was  enlarged  the  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius  for  the  same  guests, 
which  was  a  kind  of  ratification  of  the  pardon,  and  at  which  they  were 
for  that  reason  more  than  usually  gay  and  cheerful  :  after  they  had  plen- 
tifully regaled  a  great  while,  the  prince  did  not  fail  to  introduce  his  poems 
into  the  conversation,  which  were  the  most  frequent  subject  of  it.  He 
chose  some  passages  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  compos- 
ing, and  conceived  to  be  master-pieces,  as  was  very  discernible  from  the 
self-satisfaction  and  complacency  he  expressed  whilst  they  were  reading. 
But  his  delight  could  not  he  perfect  without  Philoxenus's  approbation, 
upon  which  he  set  the  greater  value,  as  it  was  not  his  c\istom  to  be  so 
profuse  of  it  as  the  rest.  What  had  passed  the  evening  before  was  a 
sufficient  lesson  for  the  poet.  When  Dionysius  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
verses,  Philoxenus  made  no  answer,  but  turning  towards  the  guards, 
who  stood  round  the  table,  lie  said  in  a  serious,  though  humourous  tone, 
without  any  emotion,  '  Carry  me  back  to  the  quarries.'  The  prince  com- 
prehended all  the  salt  and  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without 
being  offended.  The  sprightliness  of  the  conceit  atoned  for  its  freedom, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  hira 
excessively  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it  now,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  the  poet. 

He  did  not  act  in  the  same  way  upon  occasion  of  a  gross  jest  of  Anti- 
phon's,  which  was  indeed  of  a  different  kind,  and  was  the  result  of  a  vio- 
lent and  brutal  disposition.  The  prince  in  conversation  asked  which 
was  the  best  kind  of  brass.  After  the  company  had  given  their  opinions. 
Antiphon  said,  that  was  the  best  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  aad 
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Aristoglton  were  made.*    This  witty  expression,  If  It  may  be  called  so, 
cost  him  his  life. 

The  friends  of  Philoxenus,  apprehending  that  his  too  great  frankness 
might  be  also  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  represented  to  him  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  that  those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak 
their  language  ;  that  they  wish  to  have  nothing  said  to  them  but  what  is 
agreeable  ;  that  whoever  does  not  know  how  to  dissemble,  is  not  qualified 
for  a  court ;  that  the  favours  andliberalities  which  Dionysius  continually 
bestowed  upon  them,  well  deserved  the  return  of  some  little  complaisance  ; 
that,  in  a  word,  with  his  blunt  freedom  and  plain  truth,  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  not  only  his  fortune  but  his  life.  Philoxenus  told  them,  that  he 
would  profit  by  their  good  advice,  and  for  the  future  give  such  a  turn  to 
his  answers  as  should  satisfy  Dionysius  without  injuring  truth. 

Accordingly  some  time  after,  Dionysius  having  read  a  piece  of  his  com- 
posing upon  a  very  mournful  subject,  wherein  he  was  to  move  compassion 
and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audi^-nce,  he  addressed  himself  again 
to  Philoxenus,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  verses.  Philoxenus 
gave  him  for  answer  one  word,+  which  in  the  Greek  language  has  two 
different  significations.  In  one  of  them  it  implies  mournful  moving  things, 
such  as  inspire  sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion  :  in  the  other,  it  ex- 
presses something  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful,  and  miserable.  Diony- 
sius, who  was  fond  of  his  verses,  and  believed  that  every  body  must  have 
the  same  good  opinion  of  them,  took  that  word  in  the  favourable  con- 
struction, and  was  extremely  satisfied  with  Philoxenus.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  not  mistaken,  but  understood  it  in  the  right  sense,  though 
without  explaining  themselves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It  appears  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  that  having  sent  some  of  his  poems  a  second  time  to 
Olyrapia,  they  were  treated  with  the  same  ridicule  and  contempt  as 
before.  That  news,  which  could  not  be  kept  from  him,  threw  him  into 
an  excess  of  melancholy,  which  he  could  never  get  over,  and  turned  soon 
after  into  a  kind  of  madness  and  phrensy.  He  complained  that  envy  and 
jealousy,  the  certain  enemies  of  true  merit,  were  always  making  war 
upon  him,  and  that  all  the  world  conspired  to  ruin  his  reputation.  He 
accused  his  best  friends  of  having  engaged  in  the  same  design  ;  some  of 
whom  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  banished:  amongst  them  were  Lep- 
tines  his  brother,  and  Philistus,  who  had  done  him  such  great  services, 
and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  power.  They  retired  to  Thurium 
in  Italy,  from  whence  they  were  recalled  some  time  after,  and  reinstated 
in  all  their  fortunes  and  former  favour  :  Leptines  even  married  Diony- 
sius's  daughter. 

To  remove  his  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  ill  success  of  his  verses, J  , 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  employment ;  and  with  this  his  wars  and 
buildings  supplied  him.  He  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  power- 
ful colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  situate  upon  the  Adriatic  sea 
facing  Epirus ;  in  order  that  his  fleet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat, 
when  he  should  employ  his  forces  on  that  side;  and  with  this  view  he 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  restored  Alcetes,  king  of  the 
Molossiaus,  to  his  throne.     His  principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus, 

*  They  had  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae. 
t  OtxTfd  %  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  336,  337. 
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and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  immense  treasures  which  had  been  for 
many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Before  he  could  set  this 
project  on  foot,  which  required  great  preparations,  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
make  an  essay  of  his  abilities,  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  though  of 
much  more  easy  execution.  Having  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tus- 
cany, under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich 
temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Agylla,  a  city  of  that  country,  and  carried  away 
a  sum  exceeding  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres.*  He  had 
occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great  expenses  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in 
fortifying  the  port,  and  making  it  capable  of  receiving  two  hundred  gal- 
leys, as  in  enclosing  the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erecting  magnificent 
temples,  and  building  a  place  of  exercise  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Anapus. 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving  the  Carthaginians 
entirely  out  of  Sicily.  A  first  victory  which  he  gained,  put  him  almost 
into  a  condition  to  accomplish  his  project ;  but  the  loss  of  a  second  battle, 
in  which  his  brother  Leptines  was  killed,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and 
obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  several  towns  to 
the  Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  sums  of  money  to  reimburse  their 
expenses  in  the  war.  An  attempt  which  he  made  upon  them  some  years 
after,  taking  advantage  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague  at 
Carthage,  had  no  better  success. 

Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  one  which  he  had  no 
less  at  heart,  made  him  amends,  or  at  least  comforted  him,  for  the  ill 
success  of  his  arms.  He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at 
Athens,  for  the  prize  in  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  was  declared 
victor.  Such  a  victory  among  the  Athenians,  who  were  the  best  judges 
of  this  kind  of  literature,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  poetry  of  Dionysius 
was  not  so  mean  and  pitiful;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  aversion  of 
the  Greeks  for  every  thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great  share 
in  the  contemptuous  sentence  passed  upon  his  poems  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dionysius  received  the  news  with  inexpressible 
transports  of  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  the 
temples  being  scarce  capable  of  containing  the  concourse  of  the  people. 
Nothing  was  seen  throughout  the  city  but  feasting  and  rejoicing  ;  and 
Dionysius  regaled  all  his  friends  with  the  most  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. Self-satisfied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  described,  he  believed 
himself  at  the  summit  of  glory,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  table  with  a 
gaiety  and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  grace  and  dignity,  that 
charmed  all  the  world.  He  invited  his  guests  to  eat  and  drink  more  by 
his  example  than  expressions,  and  carried  his  civilities  of  that  kind  to 
such  an  excess,  that  at  the  close  af  the  banquet  he  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent pains,  occasioned  by  an  indigestion,  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  consequences. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doris,  and  four  by  Aristo- 
mache,  of  which  two  were  daughters,  the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the 
other  Arete.  Sophrosyne  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  whom  he  had  by  his  Locrian  wife  ;  and  Arete  espoused  her 
brother  Theorides.  But  Theorides  dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow 
Arete,  who  wa»  his  own  niece. 

•  1600  taleots,  or  about  200,000/.  sterling. 
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As  Diouysius's  distemper  left  no  hopes  of  his  life,  Dion  undertook  to 
speak  to  him  concerning  his  children  by  Aristomache,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  his  brothers-in-law  and  nephews,  and  to  insinuate  to  him,  that 
it  was  just  to  prefer  the  issue  of  his  Syracusan  wife  to  that  of  a  stranger. 
But  the  physicians,  desirous  of  making  their  court  to  young  Dionysius, 
the  Locrian's  son,  for  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  ;  for  Dionysius  having  demanded  a  medicine  to  make 
him  sleep,  they  gave  him  so  strong  a  dose  as  quite  stupified  him,  and 
laid  him  in  a  sleep  Ihat  lasted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  reigned 
thirty-eight  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political  and  military  abilities, 
and  had  occasion  for  them  all  to  raise  himself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  con- 
dition to  so  high  a  rank.  After  having  held  the  sovereignty  thirty-eight 
years,  he  transmitted  it  peaceably  to  a  successor  of  his  own  issue  and 
election;  and  had  established  his  power  upon  such  solrd  foundations, 
that  his  son,  notwithstanding  his  slender  capacity  for  governing,  retained 
it  twelve  ye?rs  ;  all  which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  great 
fund  of  merit.  But  what  qualities  could  cover  the  vices  which  rendered 
him  the  object  of  his  subjects'  abhorrence?  His  ambition  knew  neither 
law  nor  limit ;  his  avarice  spared  nothing,  not  even  the  most  sacred 
places  ;  his  cruelty  had  no  regard  to  the  nearest  relations  ;  and  his  open 
and  professed  impiety  acknowledged  the  Divinity  only  to  insult  him. 

As  he  was  returning  to  Syracuse  with  a  very  favourable  wind  after 
plundering  the  temple  of  Proserpine  at  Locris,  '  See,'  said  he  to  his 
friends  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  '  how  the  immortal  gods  favour  the 
navigation  of  the  sacrilegious.' 

Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, lie  rifled  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of 
solid  gold,  which  ornament  Hiero  the  tyrant  had  given  him  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  even  jested  upon  that  occasion,  saying, 
that  a  robe  of  gold  was  much  too  heavy  in  summer,  and  too  cold  in  win- 
ter ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  one  of  wool  to  be  thrown  over  the 
god's  shoulders  ;  adding,  that  such  a  habit  would  be  commodious  in  all 
seasons. 

Another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus 
to  be  taken  off;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for 
the  son  to  have  a  beard,*  when  the  father  had  none. 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out  of  the  temples  ;  and 
as  there  was  incribed  upon  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
'  To  the  good  gods  ;'  he  would  (he  said)  take  the  benefit  of  their  good- 
ness. 

As  for  less  prizes,  such  as  cups  and  crowns  of  gold,  which  the  statues 
held  in  their  hands,  those  he  carried  off  without  any  ceremony  ;  saying, 
it  was  not  taking,  but  merely  receiving  them  ;  and  that  it  was  idle  and 
ridiculous  to  ask  tl\e  gods  perpetually  for  good  things,  and  to  refuse 
them  when  they  held  out  their  hands  themselves  to  present  them  to  you. 
These  spoils  were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market,  and  sold  by  pub- 
lic sale:  and  when  he  had  got  the  money  for  them,  he  ordered  proclama- 
tion to  be  made,  that  whoever  had  in  Iheir  custody  any  things  taken  out 

*   Apollo  was  represented  witlout  a  beard. 
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of  sacred  plaons,  were  to  restore  them  entire,  within  a  limited  time,  to  the 
temples  from  whence  they  were  brought;  adding  in  this  manner  to  his 
impiety  to  the  gods,  injustice  to  man. 

The  amazing  precautions  that  Dionysius  thought  necessary  to  secure 
his  life,  show  to  what  anxiety  and  apprehension  he  was  abandoned.  He 
wore  under  his  robe  a  cuirass  of  brass.  He  never  harangued  the  people 
but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower  ;  and  thought  he  made  himself  invul- 
nerable by  being  inaccessible.  Not  daring  to  confide  in  any  of  his  friends 
or  relations,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves  and  strangers.  He  went 
abroad  as  little  as  possible;  fear  obliging  him  to  condemn  himself  to  a 
kind  of  imprisonment.  These  extraordinary  precautions  are  to  be  re- 
ferred without  doubt  to  certain  periods  of  his  reign,  when  frequent  con- 
spiracies against  him  rendered  him  more  timid  and  suspicious  than  usual ; 
for  at  other  times  we  have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough  with  the 
people,  and  was  accessible  even  to  fp.miliarity.  In  those  dark  days  of 
distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  all  mankind  in  arms  against  him. 
An  expression  which  escaped  his  barber,*  who  boasted,  by  way  of  jest, 
that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrant's  throat  every  week,  cost  him  his  life. 
From  thenceforth,  not  to  abandon  his  head  and  life  to  the  hands  of  a 
barber,  he  made  his  daughters,  though  very  young,  do  him  that  despi- 
cable office  ;  and  when  they  were  more  advanced  in  years,  he  took  the 
scissars  and  razors  from  them,  and  taught  them  to  singe  off  his  beard 
with  walnut-shells.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do  himself  that  office,+ 
not  daring,  it  seems,  to  trust  his  own  daughters  any  longer.  He  never 
went  into  the  chamber  of  his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  first 
searched  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  His  bed  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  small  draw-bridge 
over  it  for  the  entrance.  After  having  well  locked  and  bolted  the  doors 
of  his  apartment,  he  drew  up  the  bridge  that  he  might  sleep  in  security. 
Neither  his  brother,  nor  even  his  sons,  could  be  admitted  into  his  chamber 
without  first  changing  their  clothes,  and  being  visited  by  the  guards. 
Can  he  be  said  to  reign,  can  he  be  said  to  live,  who  passes  his  days  in 
such  continual  distrust  and  terror? 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  riches,  and  surrounded 
with  ])leasures  of  every  kind,  during  a  reign  of  almost  forty  years,  not- 
withstanding all  his  presents  and  profusion,  he  never  was  capable  of 
making  a  single  friend.  He  passed  his  life  with  none  but  trembling 
slaves  and  sordid  flatterers  ;  and  never  tasted  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of 
being  beloved,  nor  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  and  reciprocal  confi- 
dence. This  he  ingenuously  owned  himself  upon  an  occasion  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  related. 

Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy, J  and  were  united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest 
ties  of  friendship,  which  they  had  mutually  sworn  to  observe  with  in- 
violable fidelity.  Their  faith  was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  One  of  them 
being  condemned  to  die  by  the  tyrant,  petitioned  for  permission  to  make 
a  journey  into  his  own  country,  to  settle  his  afi'airs,  promising  to  return 
at  a  fixed  time,  the  other  generously  offering  to  be  his  security.  The 
courtiers,  and  Dionysius  in  particular,  expected  with  impatience  the 

•  Plut.  de  Garrul.  p.  508.  +  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  ii.  n.  55. 

%  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  43.    Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
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evebt  of  «o  delicate  and  extraordinary  an  adventure.  The  day  fixed  for 
his  return  drawing  nigli,  and  he  not  appearing,  every  body  began  to 
blame  the  rash  and  imprudent  zeal  of  liis  friend  who  had  bound  himself 
in  such  a  manner.  But  he,  far  from  expressing  any  fear  or  concern,  re- 
plied with  a  tranquil  air,  and  confident  tone,  that  he  was  sure  his  friend 
would  return  ;  as  he  accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour  agreed.  The 
tyrant,  struck  with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  fidelity,  and 
softened  with  the  view  of  so  amiable  an  union,  granted  him  his  life,  and 
desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  person  into  their  friendship. 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuousness  on  another  occasion  what  he 
himself  thought  of  liis  condition.  One  of  his  courtiers  named  Damocles 
was  perpetually  extolling  with  rapture  bis  treasures,  grandeur,  the  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  magnificence  of  his 
palaces,  and  the  universal  abunda^ice  of  all  good  things  and  enjoyments 
in  his  possession  ;  always  repeating,  that  never  man  was  happier  than 
Dionysius.  '  Since  you  are  of  that  opinion,'  said  the  tyrant  to  him  one 
day,  'will  you  taste  and  make  proof  of  my  felicity  in  person?'  The 
offer  was  accepted  with  joy  ;  Damocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden  couch, 
covered  with  carpets  richly  embroidered.  The  sideboards  were  loaded 
with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  most  beautiful  slaves  in  the  most 
splendid  habits  stood  around,  ready  to  serve  him  at  the  slightest  signal. 
The  most  exquisite  essences  and  perfumes  had  not  been  spared.  The 
table  was  spread  with  proportionate  magnificence.  Damocles  was  all 
joy,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  when 
unfortunately  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  over  his  head  the  point  of  a 
sword,  which  hung  from  the  roof  only  by  a  single  horse-hair.  He  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  cold  sweat;  every  thing  disappeared  in  an 
instant :  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  sword,  nor  think  of  any  thing  but 
his  danger.  In  the  height  of  his  fear  he  desired  permission  to  retire,  and 
declared  he  would  be  happy  no  longer.  A  very  natural  image  of  the  life 
of  a  tyrant.  He  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  reigned,  as  T  have  observed 
before,  thirty-eight  years. 


CHAPTER  If. 

SECT.  I.— DIONYSIUS   THE  YOUNGER  SUCCEEDS   HIS 
FATHER. 

[A.  M.  3632.  Ant.  J.  C.  37-2.]— Dionysius  the  Elder  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own  name,*  commonly  called  Dionysius  the 
Younger.  After  his  father's  funeral  had  been  solemnized  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  desired  they  would 
have  the  same  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had  evinced  for  his  fa- 
ther. They  were  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  character.  For 
the  latter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition, +  as  the  former 
was  active  and  enterprising  ;  which  would  have  been  no  disadvantage  to 
his  people,  had  that  mildness  and  moderation  been  the  effect  of  a  wise 
and  judicious  understanding,  and  not  of  natural  sloth  and  indolence  of 
temper. 

t  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  385.  t  Id.  1.  xvi.  p.  410. 
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It  is  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  Younger  take  quiet  possession  of 
the  tyranny  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance, 
notwithstanding  the  natural  fondness  of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty,  which 
could  not  but  revive  upon  so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  the  weakness 
of  a  young  prince  undistinguished  by  his  merit,  and  void  of  experience. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  last  years  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  applied 
himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  mai<ing  his  subjects  taste  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  government,  had  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to 
tjranny  ;  especially  after  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land  had  acquired  him 
a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  exalted  the  glory  of  the  Syracusan 
power,  wliich  he  had  found  means  to  render  formidable  to  Carthage  itself, 
as  wfcll  as  to  the  most  potent  states  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Besides  which 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government, 
the  sad  consequences  of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages: whereas  the  gentle  and  humane  disposition  of  young  Diony- 
sius gave  them  reason  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  future.     He  therefore  peaceably  ascended  his  father's  throne. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  seen  in  England.  The  famous  Crom- 
well died  in  his  bed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  the  best  of  princes,  and 
was  interred  with  the  same  honours  and  pomp  as  a  lawful  sovereign. 
Richard  his  son  succeeded  him  as  protector,  and  for  some  time  possessed 
equal  authority  with  his  father,  though  he  had  not  any  of  his  great 
qualities. 

Dion,  the  bravest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prudent  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, who  was  Dion-ysius's  brother-in-law,  might  have  been  of  great 
support  to  him  had  he  known  how  to  profit  by  his  advice.  In  the  first 
assembly  held  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  friends,  Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a 
manner  upon  what  was  necessary  and  expedient  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, as  sliowed  that  the  rest  were  infants  in  judgment  in  comparison  with 
him  and  in  regard  to  a  just  boldness  and  freedom  of  speech,  were  no  more 
than  despicable  slaves  of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in  the  abject  en- 
deavour of  pleasing  the  prince.  But  what  surprised  and  amazed  tiiem 
most  was  that  Dion,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  court  was  struck  with 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  the  storm  already  to  break  upon  Sicily,  should 
insist,  that  if  Dionysius  desired  peace,  he  would  embark  immediately 
for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tempest  to  his  satisfaction  ;  or  if  he  pre- 
ferred making  war,  that  he  would  furnish  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense 
fifty  galleys  of  three  benches  completely  equipped  for  service. 

Dionysius,  admiring  and  extolling  so  generous  a  magnanimity  to  the 
skies,  professed  the  highest  gratitude  to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection  ; 
but  the  courtiers  who  looked  upon  Dion's  magnificence  as  a  reproach  to 
tiiemselves,  and  his  great  power  as  a  lessening  of  their  own,  took  imme- 
diate occasion  from  thence  to  calumniate  him,  and  spared  no  expression 
that  might  influence  ttie  5'oung  prince  against  him.  They  insinuated^ 
that  in  making  himself  strong  at  sea,  he  would  open  his  way  to  the  ty- 
ranny ;  and  that  witli  his  vessels  he  designed  to  transf  r  the  sovereignty 
to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Ai-istomache. 

But  what  put  them  most  out  of  humour  with  Dion,  was  his  manner  of 
life,  which  was  a  continual  censure  of  their  own.  For  these  courtiers 
having  presently  insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  young 
tyrant,  who  had  been   wretchedly   educated,  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
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supplying  liiin  perpetually  with  new  amusements,  keeping  him  always 
employed  in  feasting,  abandoned  to  women,  and  devoted  to  all  manner  of 
shameful  pleasures.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  made  a  riotous 
entertainment,*  which  continued  for  three  entire  months,  during  all 
which  time  his  palace,  shut  against  all  persons  of  sense  and  reason,  was 
crowded  with  drunkards,  and  resounded  with  nothing  but  low  buffoonery, 
obscene  jests,  lewd  songs,  dances,  masquerades,  and  every  kind  of  gross 
and  dissolute  extravagance.  It  is  thereft)re  natural  to  believe,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  offensive  and  disgusting  to  them  than  the  presence 
of  Dion,  who  gave  into  none  of  these  pleasures.  For  which  reason, 
jiainting  his  virtues  in  sucli  of  the  colours  of  vice  as  were  most  likely 
to  disguise  them,  they  found  means  to  calunmiate  him  with  tlie  prince, 
and  to  make  his  gravity  pass  for  arrogance,  and  his  freedom  of  speech 
for  insolence  and  sedition.  If  he  advanced  any  wise  counsel,  they  treated 
him  as  a  sour  pedagogue,  who  took  upon  him  to  obtrude  his  lectures  and 
to  school  his  prince  without  being  asked  ;  and  if  he  refused  to  share  in 
the  revels  with  the  rest,  tliey  called  him  a  manhater,  a  splenetic,  melan- 
choly wretch,  who  from  the  fantastic  height  of  virtue  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  set  himself  up  for  the  censor  of 
mankind. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  naturally  something 
austere  and  rigid  in  his  manners  and  behaviour,  which  seemed  to  de- 
note a  haughtiness  of  disposition,  very  capable  not  only  of  disgusting  a 
young  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy  amidst  flatteries  and  submission, 
but  even  his  best  friends,  and  those  who  were  most  closely  attached  to 
him.  Full  of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude,  and  nobleness  of 
sentiments  tUey  represented  to  him,  that  for  a  statesman,  who  ought  to 
know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  different  tempers  of  men,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  his  purposes,  his  humour  was  much  too  rough  and  for- 
bidding. 

Plato  afterwards  took  pains  to  correct  that  defect  in  him,t  by  making 
him  intimate  with  a  philosopher  of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whose 
conversation  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  more  easy  and  in- 
sinuating manners.  He  reminds  him  also  of  that  failing  in  a  letter, 
wherein  he  thus  addresses  him  : — '  Consider,  I  beg  you,  that  you  are 
censured  as  being  deficient  in  good  nature  and  affability  ;  and  imprint  it 
on  your  mind,  that  the  most  certain  means  to  ensure  the  success  of  affairs, 
is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  transact  them. 
A  haughty  carriage  keeps  people  at  a  distance,  and  reduces  a  man  to  pass 
his  life  in  solitude.' 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  he  continued  to  be  highly  considered  at 
court ;  where  his  superior  abilities  and  transcendent  merit  made  him  ab- 
solutely necessary^  especially  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  threatened 
with  great  danger  and  commotions. 

As  he  believed,  that  all  the  "vices  of  young  Dionysius  were  the  effect 
of  his  bad  education  and  entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,  he  conceived  justly, 
that  the  first  step  would  be  to  associate  him  if  possible  with  persons 
of  wit  and  sense,  whose  solid,  but  agreeable  conversation,  might  at  once 
instruct  and  divert  him  :  for  the  prince  did  not  naturally  want  part  and 
genius. 

*  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  435.     .  t  Plat.  Epist.  iv.  p.  3'i7,  32S. 
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Thw  sequul  will  show  that  Dionyslus  the  Younger  had  a  natural  pro- 
pensity to  what  was  j^ood  and  virtuous,  and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts 
and  sciences.  He  knew  how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merit  and  talents  by 
which  men  are  distinguished.  He  delighted  in  conversing  with  persons 
of  ability,  and  from  his  correspondence  with  them,  made  himself  capable 
of  the  highest  improvements.  He  went  fo  far  as  to  familiarise  the  throne 
with  those  sciences  which  have  not  usually  the  privilege  of  approaching 
it ;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites,  he  gave  them  cou- 
rage to  make  their  appearance  in  courts.  His  protection  was  the  patent 
of  nobility,  by  which  he  raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction.  Nor  was 
he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In  private  he  was  a  good  parent, 
relation,  and  master,  and  acquired  the  affection  of  all  that  approached 
him.  He  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty;  and  it  might 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  succession  and  inheritance, 
than  by  temper  and  inclination. 

All  which  demonstrates,  that  he  might  have  made  a  very  tolerable 
prince,  (not  to  say  a  good  one,)  had  proper  care  been  early  taken  to 
cultivate  the  happy  disposition  which  he  brought  into  the  world  with 
him.  But  his  father,  to  whom  all  merit,  even  in  his  own  children,  gave 
umbrage,  industriously  suppressed  in  him  all  tendency  to  goodness,  and 
every  noble  and  elevated  sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  education, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  his  attempting  any  thing  against  himself. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  for  him  a  person  of  the  character  be- 
fore mentioned,  or  rather  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  having  such 
an  one  found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wonderful  address.  He  often  talked 
to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most  profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers, 
whose  merit  he  himself  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for 
all  he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation.  He  represented  him  particularly  as  the  man  of  all  others 
most  capable  of  forming  him  in  the  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  his 
own  and  the  people's  happiness  depended.  He  told  him,  that  his  sub- 
jects, governed  for  the  future  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  as  a  good  fa- 
ther governs  his  family,  would  voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  his 
moderation  and  justice,  which  force  and  violence  extorted  from  them 
against  their  will ;  and  that  by  such  a  conduct  he  would,  from  a  tyrant, 
become  a  just  king,  to  whom  all  submission  would  be  paid  out  of  afifection 
and  gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discourses  introduced  in  conversation 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident,  without  afiFectation,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  any  premeditated  design,  inflamed  the  young  prince  with  the  de- 
sire of  knowing  and  conversing  with  Plato.  He  wrote  to  him  in  the  most 
importunate  and  obliging  manner  :  he  dispatched  to  Athens  couriers  after 
couriers  to  hasten  his  voyage ;  whilst  Plato,  who  apprehended  the  con- 
sequences, and  had  but  small  hopes  of  any  good  eflfect  from  it,  protracted 
the  affair,  and,  without  absolutely  refusing,  sufficiently  intimated,  that 
he  could  not  resolve  upon  it  without  doing  violence  to  himself.  The 
obstacles  and  difficulties  made  to  the  young  prince's  request,  were  so  far 
from  disgusfting  liim,  that  they  only  served,  as  it  commonly  happens,  to 
inflame  his  desire.    The  Pythagorean  philosophers  of  GrsBeia  Magna  in 
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Italy  Joined  their  entreaties  with  his  and  Dion's,  who  on  his  part  re- 
doubled his  solicitation,  and  used  the  strongest  arguments  to  conquer 
Plato's  repugnance.  'This  is  not,'  said  he,  'the  concern  of  a  private 
person,  but  of  a  powerful  prince,  whose  change  of  manners  will  have  the 
same  effect  throughout  his  whole  dominions,  with  the  extent  of  which  you 
are  not  unacquainted.  It  is  he  himself  who  makes  all  the  advances  ;  who 
importunes  and  solicits  you  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  employs  the 
interest  of  all  your  friends  to  that  purpose.  What  more  favourable  con- 
juncture could  we  expect  than  that  which  Divine  Providence  now  offers  ? 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers,  who  surround 
the  young  prince,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him  over  to  themselves, 
and  of  seducing  him  to  change  his  resolution  ?  What  reproaches  would 
you  not  make  yourself,  and  what  dishonour  would  it  not  be  to  philosophy, 
should  it  ever  be  said,  that  Plato,  who  by  his  counsels  to  Dionysius 
fnight  have  established  a  wise  and  equitable  government  in  Sicily,  aban- 
doned it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  from  fear  of  undergoing  the  fatigues 
of  a  voyage,  or  from  I  know  not  what  other  imaginary  difficulties?' 

Plato  could  not  resist  such  earnest  solicitations.  Vanquished  by  the 
consideration  of  what  was  due  to  his  own  character,  and  to  obviate  the 
reproach  of  his  being  a  philosopher  in  words  only,  without  having  ever 
shown  himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  conscious  besides  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  Sicily  might  acquire  from  his  voyage,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified  with  the  resolution 
which  he  had  taken  contrary  to  their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  pre- 
sence of  Plato,  the  consequences  of  which  they  foresaw,  united  together 
against  him  as  their  common  enemy.  They  rightly  judged,  that  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  maxims  of  government,  all  things  were  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  prince,  but  for  services  done  to  the  state,  they  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  expect,  and  might  wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  no  manner 
of  purpose.  They  therefore  devised  a  plan  to  render  Plato's  voyage  in- 
effectual, though  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  it :  and  tiiis  was  to  pre- 
vail upon  Dionysius  to  recall  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  was  not 
only  an  able  soldier,  but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent  and  learned, 
and  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  tyranny.  They  hoped  to  find  a  counter- 
poise in  him  against  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  Upon  his  being  banished 
by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  on  some  personal  discontent,  he  had  retired  into 
the  city  of  Adria,  where  it  is  believed  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  writings.  He  wrote  the  hist6ry  of  Egypt  in  twelve  books,  that  of 
Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  six  ;  all  which  works 
are  entirely  lost.  Cicero  praises  him  highly,  and  calls  him  a  little  Thu- 
cydides,  '  pene  pusillus  Thucydides,'  to  signify  that  he  copied  that  au- 
thor, and  not  without  success.  He  was  therefore  recalled.  The  courtiers 
at  the  same  time  made  complaints  against  Dion  to  Dionysius,  accusing 
him  of  having  held  conferences  with  Theodotus  and  Heraclides,  the 
secret  enemies  of  that  prince,  to  concert  with  them  measures  for  subvert- 
ing the  tyranny. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  arrived  in  Sicily.  He  was 
received  with  infinite  caresses,  and  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and 
respect.     Upon  bis  landing  he  found  one  of  the  prince's  chariots,  equally 
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magnificent  in  its  horses  and  ornaments  awaiting  liiin.  The  tyrant  offered 
a  sacrifice,  as  if  some  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  him  : 
nor  was  lie  mistaiten  ;  for  a  wise  man  who  is  capable  of  giving  a  prince 
good  counsels,  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  a  whole  nation.  But 
the  worth  of  such  a  person  is  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  applied  to 
the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  it. 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  imaginable  in  young  Diony- 
sius,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  lessons  and  counsels.  But  as 
he  had  hirasolf  derived  infinite  improvement  from  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  Socrates  his  master,  the  most  able  man  of  all  the  Pagan  world 
in  forming  the  mind  to  relish  truth,  he  took  care  to  adapt  himself  with 
wonderful  address  to  the  young  tyrant's  humour,  avoiding  all  direct 
attacks  upon  his  passions  ;  taking  pains  to  acquire  his  confidence  by  kind 
and  insinuating  behaviour;  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  render  vir- 
tue amiable,  in  order  to  render  it  at  the  same  time  triumphant  over  vice, 
which  keeps  mankind  in  its  chains,  by  the  sole  force  of  allurements,  plea- 
sures, and  voluptuousness. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young  prince,  who  till 
then  had  abandoned  himself  to  idleness,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was 
ignorant  of  all  the  duties  of  his  station,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
dissolute  life,  awaking  as  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  began  to  open  his  eyes, 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  to  relish  the  refined  plea- 
sure of  conversation  equally  solid  and  agreeable.  He  was  now  as  pas- 
sionately fond  of  learning  and  instruction,  as  he  had  once  been  averse 
and  repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  which  always  apes  the  prince,  and 
falls  in  with  his  inclinations  in  every  thing,  entered  into  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  The  apartments  of  the  palace  like  so  many  schools  of  geo- 
metry, were  full  of  the  dust  made  use  of  by  the  professors  of  that  science 
in  tracing  their  figures  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  of  every  kind  of  literature,  became  the  reigning  and  universal  taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies,  in  regard  to  a  prince,  does  not  con- 
sist alone  in  storing  his  mind  with  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful, 
and  often  necessary  information,  but  has  the  farther  advantage  of  with- 
drawing him  from  idleness,  indolence,  and  the  frivolous  amusements  of  a 
court  ;  of  habituating  him  to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection  ;  of  in- 
spiring him  with  a  desire  of  instructing  himself  in  the  duties  of  the  sove- 
reignty, and  of  knowing  the  characters  of  such  as  have  excelled  in  the  art 
of  reigning ;  in  a  word,  of  making  himself  capable  of  governing  the  sta'e 
in  his  own  person,  and  of  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  that  is 
to  say,  of  being  a  king  indeed.  And  this  it  was  that  the  courtiers  and 
flatterers,  as  usually  happens,  were  unanimous  in  opposing. 

They  were  considerably  alarmed  by  an  expression  that  escaped  Dio- 
nysius,  and  showed  how  strong  an  impression  had  already  been  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  discourses  he  had  heard  upon  the  happiness  of  a 
king,  who  is  regarded  with  tender  affection  by  his  people  as  their  com- 
mon father,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  abhor  and 
detest.  Some  days  after  Plato's  arrival,  was  the  time  appointed  for  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  which  was  annually  offered  in  the  palace  for  the  prince's 
prosperity.  The  herald  having  prayed  to  this  effect,  according  to  cus- 
tom, 'That  it  would  please  the  gods  to  support  the  tyranny,  and  preserve 
the  tyrant ;'  Dionysius,  who  was  not  far  from  him,  and  to  whom  these 
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tcriuB  began  to  grow  odious,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  '  Will  you  not  give 
over  cursing  me  ?'  Philistus  and  his  party  were  infinitely  alarmed  at 
that  expression,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time  and  habit  must  give  Plato 
an  invincible  ascendant  over  Dionysius,  if  the  intercourse  of  a  few  days 
could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They  therefore  set  themselves  at 
work  upon  new  and  more  effectual  stratagems  against  him. 

They  began  by  turning  the  retired  life  which  Dionysius  was  induced 
to  lead,  and  the  studies  in  which  he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  as  if 
it  was  intended  to  make  a  philosoj)her  of  liini.  But  that  was  not  all  ; 
they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the  zeal  of  Dion  and  Plato  suspected, 
and  even  odious  to  him.  They  represented  them  as  impertinent  censors 
and  imperious  pedagogues,  who  assumed  an  authority  over  him,  which 
was  neither  consistent  with  his  age  nor  rank.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young 
prince  like  Dionysius,  who,  with  tlie  most  excellent  disposition,  and 
amidst  the  best  examples,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  supported 
himself,  should  at  length  give  way  to  such  artful  insinuations  in  a  court 
that  had  long  been  infected,  where  there  was  no  emulation  but  to  excel 
in  vice,  and  where  he  was  continually  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers 
incessantly  praising  and  admiring  him  in  every  thing. 

But  the  princij)al  application  of  the  courtiers  was  to  decry  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Dion  himself;  no  longer  separately,  nor  in  secret,  but 
all  together,  and  in  public.  They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever  would 
give  them  the  hearing,  that  it  was  visible  that  Dion  made  use  of  Plato's 
eloquence,  to  fascinate  and  enchant  Dionysius,  with  design  to  draw  him 
into  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne,  that  he  might  take  possession 
of  it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Aristoraache,  and  establish  them  in 
the  sovereignty.  They  publicly  observed,  that  it  was  very  mortifying  to 
see  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  invaded  Sicily  with  great  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  which  had  all  perished  there  witliout  being  able  to 
take  Syracuse,  should  now  with  a  single  sophist  attain  iheir  point,  and 
subvert  tlie  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  by  persuading  him  to  dismiss  the  ten 
thousand  strangers  who  composed  his  guard  ;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of 
four  hundred  galleys,  which  he  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service  ;  and 
to  disband  his  ten  thousand  horse,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot ;  for 
the  sake  of  going  to  find  in  the  academy  (the  place  where  Plato  taught) 
a  pretended  Supreme  Good  which  could  not  be  explained,  and  to  make 
himself  happy  in  imagination  by  the  study  of  geometry  ;  whilst  he  aban- 
doned to  Dion  and  his  nephews  a  real  and  substantial  felicity,  consisting 
in  empire,  riches,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 

SECT.  II.— BANISHMENT  OF  DION. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable  mo- 
ment, perpetually  besieged  the  young  prince  ;  and  covering  their  secret 
motives  under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an  affected 
moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  incessantly  advised  him  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  security  of  his  life  and  throne.  Such  repeated  discourse 
at  first  raised  in  the  mind  of  Dionysius  violent  suspicions  of  Dion,  which 
presently  increased  into  fierce  resentment,  and  broke  out  into  an  open 
rupture.  Letters  were  privately  brouglit  to  Dionysius,  written  by  Dion 
to  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  wherein  he  recommended  to  them, 
when  they  should  treat  of  peace  with  Dionysius,  not  to  open  the  con- 
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ferences  but  In  his  presence;  because  he  would  assist  them  in  making 
their  treaty  more  firm  and  lasting.  Dionysius  read  these  letters  to  Phi- 
listus,  and  having^  concerted  with  him  what  measures  to  tal<e,  he  amused 
and  deceived  Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation,  and  led 
him  alone  to  the  sea  side  below  the  citadel,  where  he  showed  him  his 
letters,  and  accused  him  of  having  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  Carthaginians.  Dion  would  have  justified  himself,  but  he  refused  to 
hear  him,  and  made  him  immediately  go  on  board  a  brigantine,  which 
had  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  there. 
Dion  immediafel  v  after  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 

So  harsh  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of  making  abundance  of 
noise,  and  the  whole  city  declared  against  it ;  especially  as  it  was  re- 
ported, though  without  foundation,  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death. 
Dionysius,  who  apprehended  the  consequences,  took  pains  to  appease  the 
public  discontenl,  and  to  stifle  the  complaints.  He  gave  Dion's  relations 
two  vessels  to  transport  to  him  in  Peloponnesus  his  riches  and  numerous 
family  ;  for  he  had  the  equipage  of  a  king. 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made  Plato  change  his  lodging, 
and  brought  him  into  the  citadel ;  in  appearance  to  do  him  honour,  but 
in  reality  to  assure  himself  of  his  person,  and  prevent  him  from  going  to 
join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato  nearer  to  him,  he  might  also  have  in  view 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  more  frequently  and  more  commodiously. 
For,  charmed  with  tlie  allurements  of  his  conversation,  and  studying  to 
please  him  in  every  thing,  and  to  merit  his  affection,  he  had  conceived  an 
esteem,  or  rather  passion  for  him,  which  rose  even  to  jealousy;  but  a 
jealousy  of  that  violence,  that  could  suffer  neither  companion  nor  rival. 
He  wished  to  engross  him  entirely  to  himself,  to  reign  solely  in  his 
thoughts  and  aflfections,  and  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  love  and  esteem. 
He  seemed  ready  to  give  him  all  his  treasures  and  all  his  authority,  pro- 
Tided  he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Dion,  and  not  prefer  the  latter's 
friendship  to  his.  Plutarch  has  reason  to  call  this  passion  a  tyrannic 
aflFection.  Plato  had  much  to  suffer  from  it ;  for  it  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  most  ardent  jealousy.  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship, 
caresses,  and  fond  respect,  with  an  unbounded  openness  of  heart,  and 
an  endless  swell  of  tender  sentiments  ;  sometimes  it  was  all  reproaches, 
menaces,  fierce  passion,  and  wild  emotion;  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into  re- 
pentance, excuses,  tears,  and  humble  entreaties  of  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  very  conveniently  for  Plato,  which 
obliged  Dionysius  to  restore  him  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home.  At  his 
departure  he  would  have  overwhelmed  him  with  presents,  but  Plato  re- 
fused them,  contenting  himself  with  his  promise  to  recall  Dion  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  only  sent  him  his  reve- 
nue, desiring  Plato  in  his  letters  to  excuse  his  breach  of  promise  at  the 
time  prefixed,  and  to  impute  it  only  to  the  war.  He  assured  him,  as  soon 
as  peace  should  be  concluded,  that  Dion  should  return  ;  upon  condition, 
however,  that  he  should  continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  afifairs, 
nor  endeavour  to  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks. 

Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  see  the  games  at  Olympia, 
where  he  happened  to  lodge  amongst  strangers  of  distinction.  He  ate 
and  passed  whole  days  with  them,  living  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
without  ever  mentioning  Soerates  or  tha  academy,  or  making  himself 
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known  in  any  thing,  except  that  his  name  was  Plato.  The  strangers 
were  overjoyed  at  having  met  with  so  mild  and  amiable  a  companion  ; 
but  as  he  never  talked  but  on  common  topics,  they  had  not  the  least 
notion  that  he  was  the  philosopher  whose  reputation  was  so  universal. 
When  the  games  were  over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where  he 
provided  them  with  lodgings.  They  were  scarce  arrived  there,  when 
they  desired  him  to  carry  them  to  see  the  famous  philosopher  of  his  name, 
who  had  been  Socrates's  disciple.  Plato  told  them  smiling,  that  he  was 
the  man  ;  upon  which  the  strangers,  surprised  at  their  having  possessed 
so  inestimable  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  were  much  displeased  with, 
and  secretly  reproached  themselves,  for  not  having  discerned  the  great 
merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  modesty  which  he 
had  thrown  over  it,  whilst  they  admired  him  the  more  upon  that  account. 

The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  misspent.*  He  employed  it 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and 
which  was  become  his  delight.  He  knew,  however,  which  is  not  very 
easy,  how  to  confine  it  within  just  bounds,  and  never  gave  himself  up  to 
it  at  the  expense  of  any  duty.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  Plato  made 
him  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  his  nephew  Speusippus,  who, 
uniting  the  easy  and  insinuating  manners  of  a  courtier  with  the  gravity 
of  a  philosopher,  knew  how  to  associate  mirth  and  innocent  pleasure  with 
the  most  serious  affairs,  and  by  that  character,  very  rarely  found  amongst 
men  of  learning,  was  the  most  proper  of  all  men  to  soften  what  was  too 
rough  and  austere  in  Dion's  temper. 

Whilst  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato's  turn  to  give  the  public 
games,  and  to  have  tragedies  performed  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  which 
was  usually  attended  with  great  magnificence  and  expense,  from  an  ex- 
traordinary emulation  which  had  grown  into  fashion.  Dion  defrayed 
the  whole  charge.  Plato,  who  sought  every  occasion  of  producing  him 
to  the  public,  was  well  pleased  to  resign  that  honour  to  him,  in  order 
that  his  magnificence  might  make  him  still  better  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  the  Athenians. 

Dion  visited  also  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  was  present  at  all  their 
feasts  and  assemblies,  and  conversed  with  the  most  excellent  wits  and 
the  most  profound  statesmen.  He  was  not  distiuguished  in  company  by 
the  haughtiness  and  pride  too  common  in  persons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  an  unaffected,  simple,  and  modest  air  ;  and  still  more  by  the 
elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  reflections.  All  the  cities  paid  him  the  highest  honours,  and  even 
the  Lacedaemonians  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  regarding 
the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  though  he  actually  was  assisting  them  at 
that  time  with  a  powerful  supply  in  their  war  against  the  Thebans.  So 
many  marks  of  esteem  and  distinction  alarmed  the  tyrant's  jealousy.  He 
put  a  stop  to  the  remittances  of  Dion's  revenues,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
received  by  his  own  officers. 

After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
Sicily,  of  which  history  relates  no  circumstance.t  he  was  afraid  that  his 
treatment  of  Plato  would  prejudice  the  philosophers  against  him,  and 
make  him  pass  for  their  enemy.     For  this  reason  he  invited  the  most 

♦  Plut.in  Dion.  p.  964. 
t  Plat.  Epist.  vii.  p.  338,  340.     PhU.  in  Dion.  p.  964,  966. 
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learned  men  of  Italy  to  his  court,  where  he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in 
which,  out  of  a  foolish  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  excel  them  all  in 
eloquence  and  depth  of  knowledge ;  ventin,^,  without  application,  such  of 
Plato's  discourses  as  he  retained.  But  as  he  had  those  discourses  only 
by  rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been  rightly  affected  with  them,  the 
source  of  his  eloquence  was  soon  exhausted.  He  then  perceived  what  he 
had  lost  by  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  that  treasure  of  wisdom  whici» 
he  had  once  in  his  own  possession  and  under  his  own  roof,  and  by  not 
having  heard,  in  all  their  extent,  the  admirable  lectures  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  world. 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  impetuous,  Dionysius  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  an  excessive  desire  of  seeing  Plato  again,  and  used  all 
means  for  that  purpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Architas,  and  the  other  Py- 
thagorean philosophers,  to  write  to  him,  that  he  might  return  with  all 
manner  of  security ;  and  to  be  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archidemus  to  Plato, 
and  Dionysius  sent  at  the  same  time  two  galleys  of  three  benches  of 
rowers,  with  several  of  his  friends  on  board,  to  entreat  his  compliance. 
He  also  wrote  letters  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  frankly  de- 
clared, that  if  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Sicily,  Dion  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  him  ;  but  that  if  he  came,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  in  his  favour. 

Dion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  from  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  pressed  him  to  prevail  upon  Plato  to  make  a  voyage,  and  to  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts  against 
him  upon  that  account.  Whatever  repugnance  Plato  had  to  it,  he  could 
not  resist  the  warm  solicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined  to  go  to 
Sicily  for  the  third  time,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  whole  people  new  hopes,  who  flattered  themselves 
that  his  wisdom  would  at  length  overthrow  the  tyranny;  and  the  joy  of 
Dionysius  was  inexpressible.  He  appointed  tlie  apartment  of  his  garden 
for  his  lodging,  the  most  honourable  in  the  palace,  and  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  he  suffered  him  to  have  access  at  all  hours,  without 
being  searched;  a  favour  not  granted  to  any  of  his  best  friends. 

After  the  first  caresses  were  over,  Plato  was  anxious  to  enter  upon 
Dion's  aff^r,  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  the  principal 
motive  of  his  voyage.  But  Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first ;  to  which  ensued 
complaints  and  murmurings,  though  not  outwardly  expressed  for  some 
time.  The  tyrant  took  great  care  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  endeavour- 
ing by  all  manner  of  honours  and  by  all  possible  regard  and  complaisance, 
to  abate  his  friendship  for  Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his  side,  and  tliough 
extremely  shocked  at  so  notorious  a  breach  of  faith,  he  kept  his  opinion 
to  himself. 

Whilst  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed  that  nobody  pene- 
trated their  secret.  Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  one  of  Plato's  particular  friends, 
foretold,  that  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  which 
happening  according  to  his  prediction  exactly  at  the  hour  assigned,  Dio- 
nysius was  so  much  surprised  and  astonished  at  it  (a  proof  that  he  was 
no  great  philosopher),  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  talent.*  Aris- 
tippus,  jesting  with  the  other  philosophers  upon  that  occasion,  said,  that 
*  A  thousand  crowns. 
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he  had  also  something  very  incredible  and  extraordinary  to  foretel. 
Upon  being  pressed  to  explain  himself,  'I  prophecy,'  said  he,  'that  it 
will  not  be  long-  before  Dionysius  and  Plato,  who  seem  to  agree  so  well 
with  each  other,  will  be  enemies.' 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction  ;  for  being  weary  of  the  constraint 
he  laid  upon  himself,  he  ordered  all  Dion's  lands  and  effects  to  be  sold, 
and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  he  made  Plato 
quit  the  apartments  in  the  garden,  and  gave  him  another  lodging  without 
the  castle  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  who  had  long  hated  him,  and  would 
have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  advised 
Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to  disband  them,  and  to  live  without 
any  other  guard  than  the  love  of  his  people.  Plato  was  sensible  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  tyrant's  favour,  who  restrained  the  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architps,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal person,  and  supreme  magistrate  of  Tarentura,  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  Plato's  great  danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of  thirty 
oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius,  and  to  remind  him,  that  he  had  come 
to  Syracuse  only  upon  his  promise,  and  that  of  all  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers, who  had  engaged  for  his  safety ;  that  therefore  he  could  not 
retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer  any  insult  to  be  done  to  his  person, 
wiihout  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting  the  ojjinion 
of  all  honest  men.  These  just  remonstrances  awakened  a  remnant  of 
shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at  last  permitted  Plato  to  return  into  Greece. 

Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  with  him.*  To  the 
conversations,  as  agreeable  as  useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a  profoundly 
wise  politician,  idle  tattle,  frivolous  amusements,  and  a  stupid  indolence, 
entirely  averse  to  every  thing  serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen  to  suc- 
ceed. Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  resumed  their  former  m- 
pire  at  the  court,  and  transformed  it  from  the  school  of  virtue,  which  it 
had  been  under  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe. 

SECT.  III.— DION  SETS  OUT  TO  DELIVER  SYRACUSE.— 
HORRID  INGRATITUDE  OF  THE  SYR ACUSANS.— UNPA- 
RALLELED GOODNESS  OF  DION  TO  THEM  AND  HIS 
MOST  CRUEL  ENEMIES.— HIS  DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3&i3.  Ant.  J.  C.  361.]— When  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Diony- 
sius  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  married  h"s  sister  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  to 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends.  So  unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  signal  of  war.  From  that  time  Dion  resolved  to  attack  the  tyrant 
with  open  force,  and  to  i  evenge  himself  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done 
him.  Plato  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  change  his  resolution  :  but 
finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was 
about  to  occasion,  and  declared  that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance 
nor  relief  from  him  ;  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest  and  companion  of 
Dionysius,  had  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  joined  in  the  same  sacrifices  with 
him,  he  should  never  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality  ;  and  at  the  same 
lime,  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would  continue 
neuter,  always  ready  to  discharge  the  offices  of  a  mediator  between  thera, 
in  order  to  reconcile  them  ;  though  he  should  oppose  their  designs,  when 
they  tended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

*   Plut.  in  Moral.  p..52. 
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Wliether  throngh  prudence  or  gratitude,  or  the  conviction  that  Dion 
could  not  justifiably  undertake  to  dethrone  Dionysius  ;  this  was  Plato's 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion's 
friends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore  liberty  to  Sicily, 
which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  ut- 
most joy.  This  was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speusip- 
pus, during  his  residence  there  with  Plato,  had  sufficiently  experienced. 
This  was  the  universal  cry  ;  whilst  they  importuned  and  conjured  Dion 
to  come  thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be  in  pain  for  the  want  of  ships  of 
troops,  but  only  to  embarlt  in  the  first  merchant  vessel  he  met  with,  and 
lend  his  person  and  name  to  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  talte  that  resolution,  which  in  one 
respect  cost  him  not  a  little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged 
him  to  quit  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the  most 
agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  for  a  person  who  like  him  had 
contracted  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  study.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  the 
conversation  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their  disputations  ; 
shining  in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar  to  himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment ;  going  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
learned  Greece,  to  see  and  converse  with  the  most  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to  correspond  with  the  ablest  politicians  ; 
leaving  every  where  the  marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence,  equally 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  that  knew  him  ;  and  receiving,  wherever 
he  came,  the  highest  honours,  which  were  rendered  more  to  his  merit 
than  his  birth.  It  was  from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  which  implored  his  protection,  and  to  de- 
liver it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  unc'  r  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so  much  boldness,  or  con- 
ducted with  so  much  prudence.  Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  pri- 
vately by  proper  agents,  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A 
great  number  of  considerable  persons,  and  who  were  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  joined  with  him.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom 
the  tyrant  had  banished,  and  who  were  not  less  than  a  thousand,  only 
twenty-five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition  ;  so  much  had  fear  got 
possession  of  tlieni.  The  isle  of  Zacynthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  the  troops  assembled  to  the  number  of  almost  eight  hundred  :  but 
all  of  them  of  tried  courage  on  great  occasions,  excellently  disciplined 
and  robust,  of  an  audacity  and  experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the 
most  brave  and  warlike;  and  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  animating  the 
troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them 
the  example  of  fighting  with  all  the  valour  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was  known  that  this  arma- 
ment was  intended  against  Sicily  and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not 
been  declared,  they  were  all  in  a  consternation,  and  repented  their  having 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  they  could  not  avoid  considering  as  the 
effect  of  extreme  rashness  and  folly,  that  in  the  last  despair  was  for  put- 
ting every  thing  to  the  hazard.  Dion  had  occasion  at  this  time  for  all 
his  resolution  and  eloquence  to  re-animate  the  troops  and  remove  their 
fear.  But  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  with  an  assured  though  mo- 
dest tone  had  made  them  understand,  that  he  did  not  lead  them  in  this 
expedition  as  soldiers,  but  as  officers,  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  the 
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Syracusans  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hod  long  been  prepared  for 
a  revolt,  their  dread  and  sadness  were  changed  into  shouts  of  joy,  and 
they  desired  nothing'  so  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

Dion,  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  Apollo, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  completely  armed,  and  in  that  equi- 
page marched  in  procession  to  the  temple.  He  afterwards  gave  a  great 
feast  to  the  whole  company,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  the  libations  and 
solemn  prayers  had  been  made,  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the 
raoon.  Dion,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  such  appearances,  re- 
assured his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  in  some  terror  upon  that  account. 
The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were 
followed  by  a  third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  thirty  oars. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  an  historian.*  that  a  man  with  two 
merchant  vessels  should  ever  dare  to  attack  a  prince  who  had  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,+ 
with  magazines  of  arms  and  corn  in  proportion,  and  treasures  sufficient 
to  pay  and  maintain  them*,  who,  besides  all  this,  was  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  then  in  the  world,  with  ports, 
arsenals,  and  impregnable  citadels,  with  the  additional  strength  and  sup- 
port of  a  great  number  of  potent  allies?  The  event  will  show,  whether 
force  and  power  are  adamantine  chains  for  retaining  a  state  in  subjection, 
as  the  elder  Dionysius  flattered  himself;  or  whether  the  goodness,  hu- 
manity, and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  subjects,  are  not  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  indissoluble  ties. 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops,  was  twelve  days 
under  sail  with  little  wind,  and  the  thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape 
of  Sicily,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.  When  they 
came  to  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice  that  they  must  land  directly,  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear  a  hurricane,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  put  to  sea.  But  Dion,  who  was  apprehensive  of  making  his  descent 
so  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  to  land  further  off.  doubled  the  cape  of 
Pachynus.  He  had  no  sooner  passed  it,  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  at- 
tended with  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  drove  his  ships  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  were  in  great  danger  of  beinff  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Happily  for  them  a  south  wind  rising  sud- 
denly, contrary  to  expectation,  they  unfurled  all  their  sails,  and  after 
having  made  vows  to  the  gods,  tht-y  stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicily.  They 
ran  in  this  manner  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  entered  the  port  of  Minoa, 
a  small  town  of  Sicily  under  the  Carthaginians,  whose  commander  Sy- 
nalus  was  Dion's  particular  friend  and  guest.  They  were  perfectly  well 
received,  and  would  have  staid  there  some  time  to  refresh  themselves, 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  413. 
t  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  two  Dionysii  were  capable  of 
maintaining  so  great  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  their  dominions  being  only 
a  part  of  Sicily,  and  consequently  of  no  great  extent.  It  is  true,  thatthe 
city  of  Syracuse  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly those  two  princes  received  great  contributions  from  the  cities 
dependent  upon  them  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy:  but  it  is  still  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  conceive  how  all  this  could  be  sufficient  for  the  enormous  expenses 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  fitting  out  great  fleets,  raising  and  maintain- 
ing numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magnificent  buildings.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  historians  bad  given  us  some  better  lights  upon  this  head. 
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after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had  suffered  during  the  storm,  If  they  had  not 
been  informed  that  Dionysius  was  absent,  having  embarked  some  days 
before  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  fourscore  vessels.  The  soldiers 
demanded  earnestly  to  be  led  on  against  the  enemy ;  and  Dion,  having 
desired  Synalus  to  send  his  baggage  after  him  at  a  proper  time,  marched 
directly  to  Syracuse. 

His  troops  increased  considerably  upon  his  route,  by  the  great  number 
of  those  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival 
b;'ing  soon  known  at  Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  married  Dion's 
wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  and  to  whom  he  had  left  the  command  of 
the  city  in  his  absence,  dispatched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice 
of  Dion's  progress.  But  the  courier,  when  almost  at  his  journey's  end, 
was  so  fatigued  from  having  run  the  best  part  of  the  night,  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  a  piece  of  meat  which  he  had 
in  his  wallet,  came  to  the  place,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the 
bag,  in  which  he  had  also  put  his  dispatches.  Dionysius  was  by  this 
means  prevented  for  some  time  from  knowing  that  Dion  was  arrived,  and 
then  received  the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about  half  a  league  from 
the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
river  side,  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent, seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  which  he  wore 
on  account  of  the  sacrifice,  crowned  themselves  also  in  the  same  manner, 
as  animated  with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had  been  joined  on  his 
march  by  at  least  five  thousand  men,  and  advanced  with  them  towards 
the  city.  The  most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white 
habits  to  receive  him  at  the  gates  At  the  same  time  the  people  fell 
upon  the  tyrant's  friends,  and  upon  the  spies  and  informers,  "■  An  ac- 
cursed race  of  wretches,  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  men,'  says  Plu- 
tarch, who  made  it  the  daily  business  of  their  lives  to  disperse  themselves 
into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citizens,  to  pry  into  all  their  aCFairs, 
and  to  report  to  the  tyrant  whatever  they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what 
they  neither  said  nor  thought.  These  were  the  first  victims  to  the  fury 
of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs  immediately. 
Timocrates,  not  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  citadel,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  escaped  from  the  city. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the  walls.  He  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  magnificently  armed,  with  his  brother  Megacles 
on  one  side,  and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  oth?r,  both  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came  a  hundred  of  the  foreign  soldiers, 
very  fine  troops,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  guard.  The  rest  followed 
in  order  of  battle,  with  their  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  The  Syracusans 
beheld  them  with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  and  received  them  as  a  sacred 
procession,  whom  the  gods  themselves  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who 
restored  them  their  liberty  witli  the  democracy,  forty-eiglit  years  after 
they  had  been  banished  from  their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  to 
appease  the  noise  and  tumult;  and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, that  'Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny, 
and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all  tlie  people  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke 
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of  a  tyrant.'  And  being  desirous  to  harangue  tlie  people  in  person,  he 
went  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called  Achridina- 
Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syracusans  had  set  out,  on  both  sides  of  the 
streets,  tables  and  bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims ;  and  as  he  came 
before  their  houses,  they  threw  all  sorts  of  flowers  upon  hira,  addressing 
vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
which  paid  divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the  people  any  great 
and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be  any  service,  any  gift,  so  valuable 
as  that  of  liberty  ?  Not  far  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  called 
Pentapylae,  stood  a  sun-dial  upon  a  high  pedestal,  erected  by  Dionysius. 
Dion  placed  himself  upon  it,  and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  who  had 
crowded  around,  exhorted  them  to  employ  their  utmost  efforts  for  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  their  liberty.  The  Syracusans,  transported 
with  what  he  said,  and  anxious  to  express  their  gratitude  and  affection, 
elected  hira  and  his  brother  captains-general  with  supreme  authority  ; 
and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty,  joined  with  them  twenty  of 
the  most  considerable  citizens,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  haviog  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  had  returned  with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolae,  he  set  the  citizens 
who  were  prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and  fortified  it  with  strong  works. 
Dionysius  arrived  from  Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by 
sea.  The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carriages  brought  Dion  the  ainns 
which  he  had  left  with  Synalus.  These  he  immediately  distributed 
amongst  the  citizens  who  were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and 
equipped  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  greatest 
ardour  and  zeal. 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion  and  the  Syracusans 
with  proposals,  which  seemed  very  advantageous.  The  answer  was,  that 
by  way  of  preliminary  he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny ;  to  which  Dionysius 
did  not  seem  averse.  From  thence  he  came  to  interviews  and  confer- 
ences ;  which  were  only  feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the 
Syracusans  by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly,  having  made 
the  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  prisoners,  he  suddenly 
attacked,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall,  with  which  the  Syra- 
cusans had  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  several  breaches  in  it.  So 
warm  and  unexpected  an  assault  put  Dion's  soldiers  into  great  confusion, 
and  they  immediately  fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  them  ;  and 
believing  example  more  efficacious  than  words,  he  threw  himself  fiercely 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  where  he  stood  their  charge  with  intrepid 
courage,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound  in  the 
hand  from  a  spear  ;  his  armour  was  scarce  proof  against  the  great  num- 
ber of  darts  thrown  at  him,  and  his  shield  being  pierced  through  in  many 
places  with  spears  and  javelins,  he  was  at  length  beaten  down.  His 
soldiers  immediately  brought  him  off  from  the  enemy.  He  left  Timonides 
to  command  them,  and  getting  on  horseback,  rode  through  the  whole 
city,  stopped  the  flight  of  the  Syracusans,  and  taking  the  foreign  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  the  quarter  called  Achradina,  he  led  them  o 
fresh  against  Dionysius's  troops,  who  were  already  fatigued,  and  entirely 
discouraged  by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a  resistance.  It  was  now 
no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  pursuit.     A  great  number  of  the  tyrant's  troops 
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were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  difficulty  into  the 
citadel.  This  victory  was  brilliant  and  glorious.  The  Syracusans,  to 
reward  the  valour  of  the  foreign  troops,  gave  each  of  them  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  and  those  soldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  presented  him  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  with  several  letters  for  Dion 
from  the  women  of  his  family,  and  with  one  from  Dionysius  himself. 
Dion  ordered  thera  all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Dionysius 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and  justification,  intermixed  how- 
ever with  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  the  persons  who  were  dearest 
to  Dion  ;  his  sister,  wife,  and  son.  It  was  written  with  an  art  and  address 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  render  Dion  suspected.  Dionysius  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the 
support  of  the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  him  in  language,  though  covert 
and  somewhat  obscure,  yet  sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood,  not  to 
abolish  it  entirely,  but  to  preserve  it  for  himself:  not  to  give  the  people 
their  liberty,  who  at  heart  had  no  attachment  to  him  ;  nor  to  abandon 
his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  the  capricious 
humour  of  a  violent  and  inconstant  multitude. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  which  Dionysius  had  proposed 
from  it.  The  Syracusans,  without  regard  to  Dion's  goodness  to  them, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  soul  in  forgetting  his  dearest  interests,  and  the 
ties  of  nature,  to  restore  them  their  liberty,  took  umbrage  at  his  too  great 
authority,  and  conceived  injurious  suspicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of 
Ileraclides  confirmed  them  in  their  sentiments,  and  determined  them  to 
act  accordingly.  He  was  one  of  the  banished  persons,  a  good  soldier, 
and  well  known  amongst  the  troops,  from  having  been  in  considerable 
commands  under  the  tyrant,  very  bold  and  ambitious,  and  a  secret  ene- 
my of  Dion's,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  some  difference 
in  Peloponnesus.  He  came  to  Syracuse  with  seven  galleys  of  three 
benches  of  oars,  and  three  other  vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  with  the 
resolution  of  marching  with  his  own  forces  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he 
found  reduced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  His  first  endeavour  was 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  for  which  his  open  and  insinuating 
behaviour  made  him  very  fit ;  whilst  Dion's  austere  gravity  was  offen- 
sive to  tlie  multitude  ;  especially  as  they  were  become  more  Iwughty  and 
untractable  from  the  last  victory,  and  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  popu- 
lar state,  even  before  they  could  call  themselves  a  free  people;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they  wished  to  be  used  with 
complaisance,  flattery,  regard,  and  a  deference  to  all  their  capricious 
humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people  that  consulted  only 
their  passions  and  blind  prejudices?  The  Syracusans,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, formed  an  assembly  immediately,  and  chose  Heraclides  admiral. 
Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither,  and  complained  highly  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  as  the  charge  conferred  upon  Heraclides  was  an  abridgment  of 
his  office  ;  that  he  was  no  longer  generalissimo,  if  another  commanded  at 
sea.  These  remonstrances  obliged  the  Syracusans,  against  their  will,  to 
deprive  Heraclides  of  the  office  they  had  so  lately  conferred  upon  him. 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  gentle 
reprimands  for  his  strange  conduct  towards  him  in  so  delicate  a  conjunc- 
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lure,  wherein  the  least  division  amongst  them  miglit  ruin  every  thing, 
he  summoned  a  new  assembly  himself,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
people,  appointed  Heraclides  admiral,  and  gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  had 
himself. 

He  thought  by  dint  of  kind  offices  to  get  the  better  of  his  rival's  ill- 
will.  Heraclides,  in  his  expressions  and  outward  behaviour,  made  his 
court  to  Dion,  confessed  his  obligations  to  him,  promised  eternal  grati- 
tude, was  mean  and  submissive  in  his  presence,  and  obeyed  his  orders 
with  a  promptitude  and  punctuality  which  seemed  to  imply  an  entire  de- 
votion to  his  service,  and  a  desire  of  occasions  to  do  liim  pleasure.  But 
underhand,  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  he  influenced  the  people  against 
him,  and  opposed  his  designs  in  every  thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  consent 
that  Dionysius  should  quit  the  citadel  by  treaty,  he  was  accused  of  fa- 
vouring, and  intending  to  save  hire  :  if,  to  satisfy  them,  he  continued  the 
siege,  without  hearkening  to  any  proposals  of  accommodation,  they  did 
not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  the  desire  of  protracting  the  war,  for  the 
sake  of  continuing  in  command,  and  of  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe  and 
respect. 

PhiJistus,  who  came  from  Apulia  to  the  tyrant's  relief  with  several 
galleys,  having  been  defeated  and  put  to  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  offer 
Dion  the  citadel  with  the  arms  and  troops  in  it,  and  money  to  pay  them 
or  five  months,  if  he  might  be  permitted  by  a  treaty  to  retire  into  Italy 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be  allowed  the  revenue  of  certain  lands,  which 
he  mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans,  who 
were  in  hopes  of  taking  Dionysius  alive,  rejected  these  proposals  ;  and 
Dionysius  despairing  of  reconciling  them  to  his  terms,  left  tlie  citadel  in 
the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  ApoUocrates,  [A.  M.  3644.  Ant.  J.  C.  300.] 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  embarked  for  Italy  with 
his  treasures  and  effects  of  the  greatest  value,  and  such  of  his  friends  as 
were  dearest  to  him. 

Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much  blamed  for 
having  suffered  him  to  escape  by  his  negligence.  To  regain  the  people's 
favour,  he  proposed  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinuating,  that  the 
foundation  of  liberty  was  equality,  as  poverty  was  the  principle  of  servi- 
tude. Upon  Dion's  opposing  this  motion,  Heraclides  persuaded  the 
people  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  to  three 
thousand  men,  to  enact  a  new  division  of  land,  to  appoint  new  generals, 
and  deliver  themselves  at  once  from  Dion's  insupportable  severity.  The 
Syracusans  agreed,  and  nominated  twenty-five  new  officers,  Heraclides 
being  one  of  the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the  foreign  soldiers  to 
abandon  Dion,  and  to  join  with  them,  promising  to  give  them  a  share  in 
the  government  as  native  citizens.  Those  generous  troops  received  the 
offer  with  disdain;  and  then  placing  Dion  in  the  centre  of  them,  with  a 
fidelity  and  affection  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  they  made  their 
bodies  and  their  arms  a  rampart  for  liira,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  city 
without  doing  the  least  violence  to  any  body,  but  warmly  reproaching 
all  they  met  with  their  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  The  Syracusans,  who 
contemned  their  small  number,  and  attributed  their  moderation  to  fear 
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and  want  of  courage,  began  to  attack  them,  not  doubting  but  they  should 
defeat  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword  before  they  got  out  of  the  city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  either  fighting  against 
his  fellow-citizens,  or  perishing  with  his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the 
Syracusans,  imploring  them  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner 
to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full  of  enemies,  who  saw  all  that 
passed  with  the  utmost  joy.  But  finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all 
his  remonstrances,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  march  in  close  order 
without  attacking  ;  which  they  obeyed,  contenting  themselves  with  mak- 
ing a  great  noise  with  their  arras,  and  raising  loud  cries,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  fall  upon  the  Syracusans.  The  latter  were  so  dismayed  with 
those  appearances,  that  they  all  ran  away  in  every  street  without  being 
pursued.  Dion  hastened  the  march  of  his  troops  towards  the  country  of 
the  Leontines. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  women 
of  the  city,  were  desirous  to  retrieve  their  honour;  and  madetheir  troops 
take  arms  and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  came  up  with  him  at 
the  pass  of  a  river,  and  made  their  horse  advance  to  skirmish.  But  when 
they  saw  that  Dion  was  resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  insults,  and  had 
made  his  troops  face  about  with  great  indignation,  they  were  again  seized 
with  terror,  and  taking  to  their  heels  in  a  more  shameful  manner  than 
before,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  regain  the  city. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  esteem. 
They  also  made  presents  to  his  soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens. 
Some  days  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans,  to  de- 
mand justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of  those  troops  ;  and  they  on  their  side 
sent  deputies  to  complain  of  Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  with  in- 
considerate joy  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  entirely  banished  reflec- 
tion and  judgment. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their  pride.  The  citadel 
was  so  much  reduced  bj'  famine,  that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after 
having  suffered  very  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender  it.  They  sent 
in  the  night  to  make  that  proposal,  and  were  to  give  it  up  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  at  day-break,  whilst  they  were  preparing  to  execute  the  treaty, 
Nypsius,  an  able  and  valiant  general,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent  from 
Italy  with  corn  and  money  to  the  besieged,  appeared  with  his  galleys, 
and  anchored  near  Arelhusa.  Plenty  succeeding  on  a  sudden  to  famine, 
Nypsius  landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an  assembly,  wherein  he  made 
a  speech  to  the  soldiers  suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  which  deter- 
mined them  to  hazard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that  was  upon  the  point 
of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  expectation. 

The  Syracusans  at  the  same  time  hastened  on  board  their  galleys,  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet.  They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory  was  the  occa- 
sion of  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to  their  own  discretion,  without  either 
leader  or  authority  to  command  or  council  them,  the  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drinking,  debauchery, 
and  every  kind  of  loose  excess.  Nypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  general  infatuation.  He  attacked  the  wall  that  enclosed  the 
citadel,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  demolished  it  in  several 
places,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city.     All 
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things  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Here,  the  citizens  half  asleep,  had 
their  throats  cut ;  there,  houses  were  plundered,  whilst  the  women  and 
children  were  driven  off  into  the  citadel,  without  regard  to  their  tears, 
cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this  misfortuBe  and  preserve 
the  city.  Tiiis  was  in  every  body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  propose  it ;  so  much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  ungenerous 
manner  in  which  they  had  driven  him  out.  As  the  danger  increased  every 
moment,  and  already  approached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of 
their  extremity  and  despair,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  cavalry  and 
allies,  which  said,  '  That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  Dion  and 
the  Peloponnesian  troops  from  the  country  of  the  Leontines.'  As  soon 
as  any  body  had  courage  enough  to  utter  those  words,  they  were  the 
general  cry  of  the  Syracusans,  who  with  tears  of  joy  and  grief  offered  up 
prayers  to  the  gods,  that  they  would  bring  him  back  to  them.  The  hope 
alone  of  seeing  him  again,  gave  them  new  courage,  and  enabled  them  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy.  The  deputies  set  out  immediately  with 
full  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at  Dion's  feet,  bathed 
in  their  tears,  and  related  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  Syra- 
cusans were  reduced.  Some  of  the  Leontines,  and  several  ot  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  arrive,  were  already  got  round 
Dion,  and  rightly  conceived,  from  their  earnestness  and  humiliating  pos- 
ture, that  something  very  extraordinary  had  happened.  Dion  had  no 
sooner  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  than  he  carried  them  with  him  to  the 
assembly,  which  formed  itself  immediately  ;  for  the  people  ran  thither 
with  abundance  of  eagerness.  The  two  principal  deputies  explained  in  a 
few  words  the  greatness  of  their  distress,  and  implored  the  foreign  troops 
'  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Syracusans,  and  to  forget  the  ill  treatment 
they  had  received  ;  and  the  rather,  because  that  unfortunate  people  had 
already  paid  a  severer  penalty  for  it,  than  the  most  injured  amongst  them 
would  desire  to  impose.' 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the  whole  theatre,  where 
the  assembly  was  held,  continued  in  mournful  silence.  Dion  rose  :  but 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utterance. 
The  foreign  soldiers  called  out  to  him  to  take  courage,  and  expressed  a 
generous  compassion  for  his  grief.  At  length,  having  recovered  himself 
a  little,  he  spoke  to  them  in  these  terms: — 'Men  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
you  our  allies,  I  have  assembled  you  here,  that  you  might  deliberate 
upon  what  regards  yourselves  ;  as  for  my  part,  I  must  not  deliberate 
when  Syracuse  is  in  danger.  If  I  cannot  preserve  it,  I  go  to  perish  with 
it,  and  to  bury  myself  in  its  ruins.  But  for  you,  if  you. are  resolved  to 
assist  us  once  more ;  us,  who  are  the  most  imprudent  and  most  unfor- 
tunate of  mankind ;  come  and  relieve  the  city  of  Syracuse,  from  hence- 
forth the  work  of  your  hands.  But  if  the  just  subjects  of  complaint  which 
you  have  against  the  Sysacusans  determine  you  to  abandon  them  in  their 
present  condition,  and  to  suffer  them  to  perish  :  may  you  receive  from  the 
immortal  gods  the  reward  you  merit  for  the  affection  and  fidelity  which 
you  have  hitherto  expressed  for  me.  For  the  rest,  I  have  only  to  desire 
that  you  will  keep  Dion  in  your  remembrance,  who  did  not  abandon  you 
when  unworthily  treated  by  his  countrymen,  and  who  did  not  abando^ 
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his  countrymen  when  fallen  Into  misfortunes.'  He  had  no  sooner  ceased 
speaking,  than  the  foreign  soldiers  rose  up  with  loud  cries,  and  entreated 
him  to  lead  them  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  The  depu- 
ties, transported  with  joy,  saluted  and  embraced  them,  praying  the  gods 
to  bestow  upon  Dion  and  them  all  kind  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  Dion  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  the 
march,  and  as  soon  as  Ihey  had  supped,  to  return  with  their  arms  to  the 
same  place,  being  determined  to  set  out  the  same  night,  and  fly  to  the 
relief  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Syracuse,  the  officers  of  Dionysius,  after  having 
done  all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  city,  retired  at  night  into  the 
citadel  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers.  This  short  respite  gave 
the  seditious  orators  new  courage.  Flattering  themselves  that  the  ene- 
my would  lie  still  after  what  they  had  done,  they  exhorted  the  Syracusans 
to  think  no  further  of  Dion,  nor  to  receive  him  if  he  came  to  their  relief 
with  his  foreign  troops,  nor  to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defend 
their  city  and  liberty  with  their  own  arms  and  valour.  New  deputies 
were  instantly  dispatched  from  the  general  officers  to  Dion  to  prevent 
his  coming,  and  from  the  principal  citizens  and  his  friends  to  desire  him 
to  hasten  his  march  ;  which  difference  of  sentiments  and  contrariety  of 
advices  occasioned  his  advancing  slowly,  and  by  short  marches. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion's  enemies  seized  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  prevent  his  entrance.  At  the  same  instant,  Nypsius,  well  apprised 
of  all  that  passed  in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  with  a  greater 
body  of  troops,  and  more  determinate  than  before.  They  entirely  demo- 
lished the  wall  that  enclosed  them,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  plun- 
dered. Nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood  was  seen  every  where.  Nor 
did  they  stop  for  the  pillage,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view  than  to 
ruin  and  destroy  all  before  them.  One  would  have  thought,  that  the  son 
of  Dionysius,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  citadel,  being  reduced  to 
despair,  and  prompted  by  envenomed  hatred  for  the  Syracusans,  was  de- 
termined to  bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  To  prevent  Dion's 
relief  of  it,  they  had  recourse  to  fire,  the  swiftest  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, burning,  with  torches  and  lighted  straw,  all  places  within  their 
power,  and  darting  combustibles  against  the  rest.  The  Syracusans  who 
fled  to  avoid  the  flames,  were  butchered  in  the  streets  ;  and  those  who  to 
shun  the  murderous  sword  retired  into  the  houses,  were  driven  out  of  them 
again  by  the  encroaching  fire  ;  for  there  were  abundance  of  houses  burn- 
ing, and  many  that  fell  upon  the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by  obliging  the  citizens  to 
agree  in  not  keeping  the  gates  shut  against  him.  Couriers  after  couriers 
were  dispatched  to  hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself,  his  most  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  brother,  and  afterwards  his  uncle 
Theodotus,  to  conjure  him  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed  to  their 
assistance,  there  being  no  one  who  was  able  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  he  himself  being  wounded,  and  the  city  almost  entirely  ruined  and 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  he  was  about  sixty  stadia*  from  the 
gates.     His  soldiers  upon  that  bccasion  marched  with  the  utmost  dili- 
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gence,  and  with  so  good  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at 
the  walls  of  the  city.  He  entered  by  the  quarter  called  '  Hecatompedon.' 
He  there  detached  his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  to  reanimate 
the  Syracusans  by  the  sight  of  them.  He  then  drew  up  his  heavy-arme  I 
infantry,  and  the  citizens  who  came  running  to  join  him  on  all  sides.  He 
divided  them  into  small  parties,  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put  dif- 
ferent oflBcers  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  attack- 
ing in  several  places  at  once,  and  appear  stronger  and  more  formidable 
to  the  enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the 
gods,  he  marched  across  the  city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as 
he  passed  he  was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  cries  of  joy,  and  songs  of 
victory,  mingled  with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  all  the  Syracusans, 
who  called  Dion  their  preserver  and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers  their 
brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  At  that  instant,  there  was  not  a  single  man 
in  the  city  so  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be  much  more  in  pain  for  Dion's 
safety  than  his  own,  and  not  to  fear  much  more  for  him  than  for  all  the 
rest  together,  seeing  him  march  foremost  to  so  great  a  danger,  over  blood, 
fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  and  squares  were  univer- 
sally covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  enemy  was  no  less  terrible  :  for  they 
were  animated  by  rage  and  despair,  and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  be- 
hind the  ruins  of  the  wall  they  had  thrown  down,  which  made  the  approach 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  citadel,  which  was  their  safety  and  retreat,  and  durst  not  remove  from 
it,  lest  their  communication  should  be  cut  off.  But  what  was  most  capa- 
ble of  disordering  and  discouraging  Dion's  soldiers,  and  made  their 
march  very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire.  For,  wherever  they  turned 
themselves,  they  marched  by  the  light  of  the  houses  in  flames,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  over  ruins  in  the  midst  of  fires  ;  exposing  themselves  to 
being  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  fall  of  walls,  beams,  and  roofs  of  houses, 
which  tottered  half  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  ranks,  whilst  they  opened  their  way  through  frightful  clouds 
of  smoke  mingled  with  dust. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very  small  number  on  each 
side  were  capable  of  coming  to  blows,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground.  But  at  length  Dion's  soldiers,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  cries  and  ardour  of  the  Syracusans,  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  redoubled  vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypsius  gave  way. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  was  very  near  ; 
and  those  who  remained  without,  being  broken,  ware  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
pursuit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate  rejoicings  for  their 
victory,  in  the  manner  so  great  an  exploit  deserved  ;  the  Syracusans  being 
obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  rescuing  their  houses,  and  to  pass  the 
whole  night  in  extinguishing  the  fire ;  which,  however,  they  did  not 
effect  without  great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  seditious  orators  durst  stay  in  the 
city,  but  all  fled  self-condemned,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes.  Only  Heraclides  and  Theodotus  came  to  Dion,  and  put  them- 
selves into  his  hands,  confessing  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  and 
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conjuring  him  not  to  imitate  their  ill  conduct:  that  it  became  Dion, 
superior  as  lie  was  in  all  other  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  show 
himself  equally  so  in  greatness  of  soul,  by  subduing  his  resentment  and 
revenge,  and  forgiving  the  ungrateful,  who  owned  themselves  unworthy 
of  his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these  supplications,  Dion's 
friends  advised  him  not  to  spare  men  of  their  vile  and  malignant  dispo- 
sition; but  to  abandon  Heraclides  to  the  soldiers;  and  in  so  doing,  ex- 
terminate from  the  state  that  spirit  of  sedition  and  intrigue  ;  a  distemper 
that  has  really  something  of  madness  in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  be  feared 
from  its  pernicious  consequences  than  tyranny  itself.  But  Dion,  to  ap- 
pease them,  said,  '  That  other  captains  generally  made  the  means  of  con- 
quering their  enemies  their  sole  study  ;  that  for  his  part,  he  had  passed 
much  time  in  the  Academy,  in  learning  to  subdue  anger,  envy,  and  all  the 
jarring  passions  of  the  mind:  that  the  sign  of  having  conquered  them  is 
not  kindness  and  affability  to  friends  and  persons  of  merit ;  but  treating 
those  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in  being  always  ready  to 
forgive  them  :  that  he  did  not  desire  so  much  to  appear  superior  to  Hera- 
clides in  power  and  ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice  ;  for  in  that,  true 
and  essential  superiority  consists:  that  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invi- 
dious, and  perfidious,  must  Dion  contaminate  and  dishonour  himself  by 
base  resentment  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  human  laws,  there  seems  to  be 
less  injustice  in  revenging  an  injury,  than  committing  it ;  but  if  we  con- 
sult nature,  we  shall  find  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  their  rise  in 
the  same  weakness  of  mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so  obdurate 
and  savage,  but  may  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of  kind  usage  and  obli- 
gations.'    Dion,  influenced  by  these  maxims,  pardoned  Heraclides. 

He  engaged  next  in  enclosing  the  citadel  with  a  new  work,  and  he  or- 
dered each  of  the  Syracusans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the  night, 
he  set  his  soldiers  to  work,  whilst  the  Syracusans  took  their  rest.  He 
surrounded  the  citadel  in  this  manner  with  a  strong  palisade,  before  it 
was  perceived ;  so  that  in  the  morning,  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admiration  for  all  the 
world,  as  well  the  enemy  as  the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade,  he  buried  the  dead  ;  and  dismissing  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides 
proposed  in  it,  that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo  with  supreme 
authority  by  sea  and  land.  All  the  people  of  worth,  and  the  most  consi- 
derable of  the  citizens,  were  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  desired  that 
it  might  have  the  sanction  of  the  assembly.  But  the  mariners  and  arti- 
sans, who  were  sorry  that  Heraclides  should  lose  the  otfice  of  admiral  ; 
and  convinced  that,  however  little  estimable  he  might  be  in  all  otiier  res- 
pects, he  would  at  least  be  more  for  the  people  than  Dion,  opposed  it  with 
all  their  power.  Dion,  to  avoid  exasperating  them,  did  not  insist  upon 
that  point,  and  reinstated  Heraclides  in  his  command-in-chief  at  sea. 
But  his  opposing  the  distribution  of  lands  and  houses  which  they  were 
anxious  should  take  place,  and  his  cancelling  and  annulling  w  hatever  had 
been  decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  him  with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so  favourable  to  his 
views,  did  not  fail  to  revive  his  cabals  and  intrigues  against  Dion  ;  as 
appeared  openly  by  an  attempt  of  his  to  make  himself  master  of  Syra- 
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cuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rival.  But  it  proved  unsuccessful^ 
A  Spartan,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  negotiated  a  new 
accommodation  between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the  strictest  oaths, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  of  obedience  on  the  side  of  the  former ; 
weak  ties  to  a  man  void  of  faith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans  having  dismissed  their  sea  forces,  who  were  become 
unnecessary,  applied  solely  to  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the 
wall  which  had  been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged, 
and  bread  began  to  fall  short  with  them,  the  soldiers  grew  mutinous,  and 
would  no  longer  observe  any  discipline.  The  son  of  Dionysius.  finding 
himself  without  hope  or  resource,  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  Dion, 
by  which  he  surrendered  to  him  the  citadel,  with  all  the  arms  and  other 
warlike  stores.  He  carried  his  mother  and  sisters  away  with  him,  filled 
five  galleys  with  his  followers  and  effects,  and  went  to  his  father  ;  for 
Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  withdraw  unmolested.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  joy  of  the  city  upon  his  departure.  Women,  children,  old  peo- 
ple, all  hurried  to  the  port  to  gratify  their  eyes  with  so  agreeable  a 
spectacle,  and  to  solemnize  the  joyful  day,  on  which,  after  so  many  years' 
servitude,  the  sun  arose  for  the  first  time  upon  the  liberty  of  Syracuse. 

Apollocrates  having  set  sail,  and  Dion  beginning  his  march  to  enter 
the  citadel,  the  princesses,  who  were  there,  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived, 
but  came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  gates.  Aristomache  led  the  son  of  Dion  ; 
after  whom  came  Arete,  his  wife,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  full  of  tears.  Dion  embraced  his  sister  first,  and  afterwards  his  son. 
Aristomache  then  presenting  Arete  to  him,  spoke  thus  : — '  The  tears  you 
see  her  shed,  at  the  time  that  your  presence  restores  us  life  and  joy,  the 
shame  expressed  in  her  looks,  her  silence  itself,  and  her  confusion,  sufR 
ciently  denote  the  grief  with  which  she  is  penetrated,  at  the  sight  of  a 
husband,  to  whom  another  has  been  substituted  contrary  to  her  will,  but 
who  alone  has  always  possessed  her  heart.  Shall  she  salute  you  as  her 
uncle,  shall  she  embrace  you  as  her  husband?'  Aristomache  having 
spoken  in  this  manner,  Dion,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tenderly  em- 
braced his  wife  ;  gave  his  son  again  into  her  arms,  and  sent  them  home 
to  his  house ;  because  he  thought  proper  to  give  up  the  citadel  to  the 
Syracusans,  as  greater  evidence  of  their  liberty. 

For  himself,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  truly  royal  magnificence 
all  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  success,  each  according  to  their  rank 
and  merit ;  at  the  height  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  the  object  of  admi- 
ration, not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage  and  all  Greece,  who  esteemed 
him  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  captain  that  ever  lived,  he  still  retained 
his  original  simplicity  ;  as  modest  and  plain  in  his  garb,  equipage,  and 
table,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy  with  Plaio,  and  not  with  people 
bred  in  armies,  with  officers  and  soldiers,  who  often  breathe  nothing  but 
pleasures  and  magnificence.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  that  Plato  wrote 
to  him,  'That  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  were  upon  him  alone;'  little  af- 
fected with  that  general  admiration,  his  thoughts  were  always  intent  upon 
the  academy,  that  school  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where  exploits  and  suc- 
cesses were  judged  of,  not  from  the  external  splendour  and  noise  with 
which  they  are  attended,  but  from  the  wise  and  moderate  use  which  is 
made  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  Syracuse,  composed 
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of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  but  wherein  the  aristocracy  was  always  to 
prevail,  and  to  decide  the  most  important  affairs,  by  the  authority,  which, 
according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  elders.  Ileraclides 
again  opposed  him  in  this  scheme,  still  turbulent  and  seditious  as  usual, 
and  solely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flattery,  caresses,  and  other 
popular  arts.  One  day,  when  Dion  sent  for  him  to  the  council,  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  not  come  ;  and  that,  being  only  a  private  person, 
he  should  be  in  the  assembly  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whenever  it 
was  summoned.  His  view,  in  such  behaviour,  was  to  make  his  court  to 
the  people,  and  to  render  Dion  odious  ;  who,  weary  of  his  repeated  in- 
sults, permitted  those  to  kill  him  whom  he  had  formerly  prevented.  They 
accordingly  went  to  his  house  and  dispatched  him.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently Dion's  own  sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  deeply  aflFected  with  his  death  ;  but  as  Dion 
solemnized  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  followed  his  body  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  and  afterwards  harangued  the 
people  upon  the  occasion,  they  were  appeased,  and  forgave  him  the 
murder ;  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  city  ever  to  be  free 
from  commotions  and  sedition,  whilst  Heraclides  and  Dion  governed 
together. 

After  that  murder  Dion  never  knew  joy  nor  peace  of  mind.*  A  hideous 
spectre,  which  he  saw  in  the  night,  filled  him  with  trouble,  terror,  and 
melancholy.  The  phantom  seemed  a  woman  of  enormous  stature,  who, 
in  her  attire,  air,  and  haggard  looks,  resembled  a  fury,  and  who  swept 
his  house  with  violence.  His  son's  death,  who  for  some  unknown  grief 
had  thrown  himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  passed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  ominous  apparition,  and  was  the  prelude  to  his  misfortunes. 
Callippus  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  them.  He  was  an  Athenian,  with 
whom  Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  whilst  he  lodged  in 
his  house  at  Athens,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  ever  after  in  an  entire 
freedom  and  unbounded  confidence.  Callippus,  having  given  himself  up 
to  his  ambitious  views,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse,  threw  ofifall  regard  for  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  devised  how  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  was  the  sole  obsta- 
cle to  his  designs.  Notwithstanding  his  care  to  conceal  them,  they  got 
air,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Dion's  sister  and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and 
spared  no  pains,  to  discover  the  truth  by  a  very  strict  inquiry.  To  pre- 
vent its  effects,  he  went  to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  being  inconsolable,  that  any  body  should  suspect  him  of  such  a 
crime,  or  think  him  capable  of  so  black  a  design.  They  insisted  upon 
his  taking  the  '  great  oath,'  as  it  was  called.  The  person  who  swore  it, 
was  wrapped  in  the  purple  mantle  of  the  goddess  Proserpine,  and  holding 
a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  the  temple  the  most  dreadful 
execrations  against  himself  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  oath  cost  him  nothing,  but  did  not  convince  the  princesses.  They 
daily  received  new  intimations  of  his  guilt  from  several  hands,  as  did 
Dion  himself,  and  all  his  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prevent 
Callippus's  crime  by  a  just  and  sudden  punishment.  But  he  never  could 
resolve  upon  it.    The  death  of  Heraclides,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 

•  Plut.  p.  981,  683.     Diod.  p.  432. 
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horrible  blot  upon  his  reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpetually  present  to 
bis  troubled  imagination,  and  renewed  by  continual  terrors  his  grief  and 
repentance.  Tormented  night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remembrance,  he 
professed  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  present  his  throat 
himself  to  whoever  would  kill  him,  than  live  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinual precautions,  not  only  against  his  enemies,  but  the  best  of  his 
friends. 

Callippus  ill  deserved  that  nauie.  He  hastened  to  the  execution  of  his 
crime,  and  caused  Dion  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  some 
Zacynthian  soldiers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  The 
sister  and  wife  of  that  prince  were  put  into  prison,  where  the  latter  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  which  she  resolved  to  nurse  there  herself. 

After  this  murder,  Callippus  was  for  some  time  in  a  splendid  condition, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  means  of  the  troops,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  whom  he  had  gained  by  the 
gifts  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The  Pagans  believed,  that  the  Divinity 
ought  to  punish  great  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in 
this  life ;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  success  of  Callippus  occasioned 
very  great  complaints  against  the  gods,  as  if  they  suffered  calmly,  and 
without  indignation,  the  vilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to  so  exalted  a 
fortune  by  so  detestable  and  impious  a  method.  But  Providence  was  not 
long  without  justifying  itself ;  for  Callippus  soon  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt.  Having  marched  with  his  troops  to  take  Catana,  Sy- 
racuse revolted  against  him,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  so  shameful  a 
subjection.  He  afterwards  attacked  Messina,  where  he  lost  abundance 
of  men,  and  particularly  all  the  Zacynthian  soldiers,  who  had  murdered 
Dion.  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive  him,  but  all  detesting  him  as  the 
most  execrable  of  wretches  :  he  retired  to  Rhegium,  where,  after  having 
led  for  some  time  a  miserable  life,  he  was  killed  by  Leptines  and  Poly- 
perchon,  and,  it  was  said,  with  the  same  dagger  with  which  Dion  had 
been  assassinated. 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  striking  an  attention  of  Providence  to 
punish  great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  au- 
thors of  those  crimes  themselves,  who  commanded  or  executed  them,  or 
in  the  accomplices  who  were  any  way  concerned  in  them.  The  divine 
justice  displays  itself  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  unconcerned  and  inattentive;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of 
crime,  which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion  ;  but  it  does  not  always 
distinguish  itself  by  remarkable  chastisements  in  this  world,  to  intimate 
to  mankind,  that  greater  punishments  are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the  next. 

As  for  Aristomache  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  prison, 
Icetas  of  Syracuse,  one  of  Dion's  friends,  received  them  into  his  house, 
and  treated  them  at  first  with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the 
most  exemplary  kind,  had  he  persevered :  but  complying  at  last  with 
Dion's  enemies,  he  provided  a  bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them  on 
board,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  Peloponnesus,  he  gave 
orders  to  those  who  were  to  carry  them,  to  kill  them  on  the  voyage,  and 
to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  He  was  not  long  without  receiving  the  clias- 
tisement  due  to  his  black  treachery,  for  being  taken  by  Tiraoleon,  he  was 
put  to  death.  The  Syracusans.  fully  to  avenge  Dion,  killed  also  the  two 
daughters  of  that  traitor. 
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The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  soon  after  his  death,  had  written  to 
Plato,  to  consult  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the 
present  troubled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  Syracuse,  and  to  know  what 
sort  of  government  it  was  proper  to  establish  there-  Plato,  who  knew 
the  Syracusans  were  equally  incapable  of  entire  liberty  or  absolute  ser- 
vitude, exhorted  them  strenuously  to  pacify  all  things  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  for  that  purpose,  to  change  the  tyranny,  of  which  the  very  name 
was  odious,  into  a  lawful  sovereignty,  which  would  make  subjection  easy 
and  agreeable.  He  advised  them  (and  according  to  him  it  had  been  Dion's 
opinion)  to  create  three  kings,  one  to  be  Hipparinus,  Dion's  son ;  an- 
other Hipparinus,  Dionysius  the  Younger's  brother,  who  seemed  to  be 
well  inclined  towards  the  people  ;  and  Dionysius  himself,  if  he  would 
comply  with  such  conditions  as  should  be  prescribed  him  ;  and  to  invest 
them  with  an  authority  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  By 
the  same  scheme,  thirty-five  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  should  be  duly  observed ;  these  were  to  have  great 
authority  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and  to  serve  as  a  balance  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  followed,  and  indeed  it 
had  had  great  inconveniences.  It  is  only  known,  that  Hipparinus,  Dio- 
nysius's  brother,  having  landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet  and  considerable 
forces,  expelled  Callippus,  and  exercised  the  sovereign  power  two  years. 

The  history  of  Sicily,  which  I  have  related  thus  far,  includes  about 
fifty  years,  beginning  with  Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  reigned  thirty- 
eight,  to  the  death  of  Dion. 

SECT.  IV.— CHARACTER  OF  DION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in  one  and  the  same 
person  as  were  united  in  Dion.  I  do  not  consider,  in  this  place,  his  won- 
derful taste  for  the  sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with  the  greatest 
employments  of  war  and  peace,  of  extracting  from  them  the  rules  of  con- 
duct and  maxims  of  government,  and  of  making  them  an  equally  useful 
and  honourable  entertainment  of  his  leisure;  I  confine  myself  to  the 
statesman  and  patriot ;  and  in  this  view,  how  admirable  does  he  appear  ! 
Greatness  of  soul,  elevation  of  sentiments,  generosity  in  bestowing  his 
wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle,  attended  with  a  coolness  of  temper,  and 
a  prudence  scarce  to  be  paralleled  ;  a  mind  vast  and  capable  of  the  highest 
views  ;  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest  dangers  or  the  most 
unexpected  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  love  of  his  country  and  of  the 
public  good  carried  almost  to  excess :  these  are  part  of  Dion's  virtues. 
The  design  he  formed  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
and  his  boldness  and  wisdom  in  the  execution  of  it,  show  us  of  what  he 
was  capable. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  beauty  in  Dion's  character,  the  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  above  human  na- 
ture, is  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  unexampled  patience,  with  which  he 
suffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  abandoned  and  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  come  to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to 
extremities,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re-establishing  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  liberty  :  in  return  for  such  great  services,  they  shame- 
fully expelled  him  the  city,  accompanied  with  a  handful  of  foreign  sol- 
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diers,  whose  fidelity  they  liad  not  been  able  to  corrupt ;  they  load  him 
with  injuries,  and  add  to  their  base  perfidy  the  nnost  cruel  outrages  and 
indignity:  to  punish  those  ungrateful  traitors  he  had  only  a  signal  to 
give,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  his  soldiers  :  master  of 
their  temper,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  curbs  their  impetuosity,  and,  without 
disarming  their  hands,  restrains  their  just  rage,  suffering  them,  in  the 
very  height  and  ardour  of  an  "attack,  only  to  terrify,  and  not  kill,  his 
enemies,  because  he  could  not  forget  that  they  were  his  fellow-citizens 
and  brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  objected  to  Dion,  which 
is,  his  having  something  rigid  and  austere  in  his  temper,  that  made  him 
less  accessible  an  1  sociable  than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept  even  per- 
sons of  worth  and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind  of  distance.  Plato,  and 
those  who  had  his  glory  sincerely  at  heart,  had  often  warned  him  ofthis. 
But  notwithstanding  the  reproaches  which  were  made  him  upon  his  too 
austere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  severity  with  which  he  treated  the 
people,  he  still  piqued  himself  upon  making  no  abatement  of  them  :  whe- 
ther his  natural  disposition  was  entirely  averse  to  the  arts  of  insinuation 
and  persuasion  ;  or  that  from  the  view  of  correcting  and  reforming  the 
Syracusans,  vitiated  and  corrupted  by  the  flattering  and  complaisant  dis- 
courses of  their  orators,  he  thought  fit  to  employ  that  rough  and  manly 
manner  of  behaviour  towards  them. 

Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  most  essential  point  of  governing.  From 
the  throne  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the 
care  of  ruling  and  conducting  others,  ought  particularly  to  study  the  art 
of  managing  men's  tempers,  and  of  giving:  them  that  bent  and  turn  of 
mind  that  may  best  suit  his  measures  ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  harshly 
domineering  over  them,  by  commanding  haughtily,  and  contenting  one- 
self with  laying  down  the  rule  and  the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour.  There 
is,  even  in  worth  itself,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  all  functions,  an 
exactitude  and  steadiness,  or  rather  a  kind  of  stiffness,  which  frequently 
degenerates  into  a  vice  when  carried  into  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never 
allowable  to  break  through  rules,  but  it  is  always  laudable,  and  often 
necessary,  to  soften  and  make  them  more  pliant ;  which  is  best  eflFecled 
by  mildness  of  demeanour,  and  an  insinuating  behaviour  ;  not  always 
exacting  the  discharge  of  a  duty  in  its  utmost  rigour;  overlooking  abun- 
dance of  small  faults,  that  do  n  t  m.-rit  much  notice,  and  animadverting 
upon  those  which  are  more  considerable,  with  favour  and  mildness  :  in  a 
word,  in  endeavouring  by  all  possible  means  to  acquire  people's  affec- 
tion, and  to  render  virtue  and  duty  amiable. 

Dion's  permission  to  kill  Heraclides,  which  was  obtain'd  with  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  forced  from  him,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition  as 
well  as  principles,  cost  hira  dear,  and  brought  that  trouble  and  anguish 
upon  hira  that  lasted  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  of  which  they  were  the 
principal  cause. 

SECT.  V.-DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  RE-ASCENDS  THE 
THRONE.— SYRACUSE  IMPLORES  AID  OF  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS, WHO  SEND  TIMOLEON. 

[A.  M.  36i7.  Ant.  J.  C.  357.]— Callippus,  who  had  caused  Dion  to  be 
murdered,  and  had  substituted  himself  in  his  place,  did  not  possess  his 
power  long.    Thirteen  months  after,  Hipparinus,  Dionysius's  brother. 
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arriving  unexpectedly  at  Syracuse  with  a  numerous  fleet,  expelled  him 
from  the  city,  and  recovered  his  paternal  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
during  two  years. 

[A.  M.  SGo*.  Ant.  J.  C.  350.] — Syracuse  and  all  Sicily,  being  harassed 
by  diflferent  factions  and  intestine  war,  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Dionysius  taking  advantage  of  those  troubles,  ten  years  after  he  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  throne,  had  assembled  some  foreign  troops,  and  hav- 
ing overcome  Nypsseus,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  he 
reinstated  himself  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 

It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  re-establishment,  and  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  to  them,  that  he  sent  statues  of  gold  and  ivory  to 
Olympia  and  Delphi  of  very  great  value.  The  galleys  which  carried 
them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who  was  at  that  time  near  Corcyra*  with 
a  fleet.  He  wrote  to  Athens  to  know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose 
of  this  sacred  booty,  and  was  answered,  that  he  need  not  examine  scru- 
pulously for  what  it  was  designed,  but  make  use  of  it  for  tlie  su'.isistence 
of  his  troops.  Dionysius  complained  bitterly  of  such  treatm  p  to  the 
Athenians,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  wherein  he  reproached  ,nem,  with 
great  warmth  and  justice,  for  their  avarice  and  sacrilegious  iiBpiety. 

A  commander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  more  nobly  and  more  reli- 
giously towards  the  Romans  about  fifty  years  before.t  The  latter,  after 
the  taking  of  Veil,  the  siege  of  which  had  lasted  ten  years,  sent  a  golden 
cup  to  Delphi.  The  deputies  who  carried  that  present  were  taken  by  the 
pirates  of  Lipara,  and  carried  to  that  island.  It  was  the  custom  to  divide 
among  the  citizens  all  the  prizes  they  took,  as  a  common  stock.  The 
island  at  that  time  was  under  the  government  of  a  magistrate  more  like 
the  Romans  in  his  manners  than  those  he  governed.  He  was  called 
Timasitheus,J  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with  the  signification  of 
his  name.  Full  of  respect  for  their  character  of  envoys,  the  sacred  gift 
they  carried,  the  motive  of  their  offering,  and  still  more  for  the  majesty 
of  the  god  for  whom  it  was  designed,  he  inspired  the  multitude,  that 
generally  follow  the  example  of  those  who  rule  them,  with  the  same  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  reliffion.  The  envoys  were  received  therefore 
with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction,  and  their  expenses  borne  by  the 
public.  Timasitheus  convoyed  them  with  a  strong  squadron  to  Delphi, 
and  brought  them  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Rome.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
how  sensibly  the  Romans  were  affected  with  so  noble  a  proceeding.  By 
a  decree  of  the  senate  they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents, 
and  granted  him  the  right  of  hospitality.  And  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after,  when  the  Romans  took  Lipara  from  the  Carthaginians, 
with  the  same  gratitude  as  if  the  action  had  been  but  lately  done,  they 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  further  honour  to  the  family  of  their 
benefactor,  and  resolved  that  all  his  descendants  should  be  for  ever  ex- 
empted from  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides :  but  the  contrast 
does  no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius.     Though  he  expressed  some  regard  for  the 
gods,  his  actions  evinced  no  humanity  for  his  subjects.     His  past  misfor- 

*  Corfu.  +  Liv.  Decad.  1.  v.  c.  £3.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  307. 

X  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  gods. 
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tunes,  instead  of  correcfing  ami  softening  his  disposition,  had  only  served 
to  inflame  it,  and  to  render  iiiin  more  savag^e  and  brutal  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  and  consi<leiahle  of  the  citizens,  not  beinjf  able  to 
support  so  cruel  a  servitude,  had  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  kiny  of  the 
Leontines,  and  abandoninsf  themselves  to  his  conduct,  had  elected  him 
their  general ;  not  that  they  believed  he  differed  in  any  thing  from  the 
most  avowed  tyrants,  but  because  they  had  no  otiier  resource. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  almost  always 
at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  having  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet, 
had  already  made  a  great  progress  there.  The  Sicilians  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  demand  airl  of 
the  Corinthians,  from  whom  the  Syracusans  were  descended,  and  who 
had  always  openly  declared  against  tyrants  in  favour  of  liberty,  Icetas, 
who  proposed  no  other  end  from  his  command  than  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse,  and  iiad  no  thougiils  of  setting  it  free,  treated  secretly 
with  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  public  he  affected  to  praise  the  wise 
measures  of  the  Syracusans,  and  even  sent  his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 
[A.  M.  3055.  Ant.  J.  C.  349.] — Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  per- 
fectly well,  decreed  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  and  im- 
mediately appointed  Timoleon  general.  He  had  led  a  retired  life  for 
twenty  years,  without  interfering  in  public  affairs,  and  was  far  from  be- 
lieving that  at  his  age,  and  in  the  circumstances  he  then  was,  he  should 
be  thought  on  upon  such  an  occasion. 

lie  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Corinth,  loved 
his  country  passionately,  and  discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular 
humanity  of  temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was  an 
excellent  captain  ;  and  as  in  his  youth  he  had  possessed  all  the  maturity 
of  age,  in  age  he  had  all  the  fire  and  courage  of  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  called  Timophanes,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
as  he  had  demonstrated  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his 
body,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  great  danger  of  liis  own  ;  but  his  country 
was  jtill  dearer  to  him.  That  brother  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  it, 
so  black  a  crime  gave  him  the  sharpest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all 
possible  means  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty  ;  kindness,  friendship,  af- 
fection, remonstrances,  and  even  menaces.  Hut  finding  all  his  endeavours 
ineffectual,  and  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  a  heart  abandoned  to 
ambition,  he  caused  liis  brother  to  be  assassinated  in  his  presence  by 
two  of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  thought  that,  upon  such  an  occasi(m, 
the  laws  of  nature  ought  to  give  place  to  those  of  his  country. 

That  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  principal  citizens  of 
Corinth,  and  by  most  of  the  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most 
noble  effort  of  human  virtue;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  pass  the  same  judg- 
ment upon  it.  All  the  world  were  not  of  that  opinion,  and  some  people 
reproached  him  as  an  abominable  parricide,  who  could  not  fail  of  draw- 
ing down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  himself.  His  mother  especially, 
in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  curses  and  impreca- 
tions against  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  console  her,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  son's  murderer,  she  thrust  him  away  with  indigna- 
tion, and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  his  guilt,  and  giving  himself 
up  to  the  most  bitter  remorse,  considered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  ty- 
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rant,  but  as  a  brother,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abstain- 
ing from  all  nourishment.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  his  friends  dis- 
suaded him  from  that  fatal  resolution.  Overcome  by  their  prayers  and 
entreaties,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live ;  but  he  condemned 
himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude.  From  that  moment  he 
renounced  all  public  aflfairs,  and  for  several  years  never  came  to  the  city, 
but  wandered  about  in  the  most  solitary  and  desert  places,  abandoned  to 
excess  of  grief  and  melancholy.  So  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praises  of 
flatterers,  nor  the  false  reasonings  of  politicians,  can  suppress  the  cries 
of  conscience,  which  is  at  once  the  witness,  judge,  and  executioner  of 
those  who  dare  to  violate  the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of  nature! 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  return  to 
Corinth  at  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  but  lived  there  always  private  and 
retired,  without  concerning  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  without  great  repugnance  that  he  accepted  the  employ- 
ment of  general,  but  he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  refuse  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  his  duty  prevailed  against  his  inclination. 

Whilst  Timoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was  preparing  to  sail, 
the  Corinthians  received  letters  from  Icetas,  in  which  he  told  them,  '  That 
it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  any  further  levies,  nor  to  exhaust 
themselves  in  great  expenses  to  come  to  Sicily,  and  expose  themselves 
to  evident  danger ;  that  the  Carthaginians,  apprised  of  their  design, 
were  waiting  to  intercept  their  squadron  in  its  passage  with  a  great  fleet ; 
and  that  their  slowness  in  sending  their  troops,  had  obliged  him  to  call 
in  the  Carthaginians  themselves  to  his  aid,  and  to  make  use  of  them 
against  the  tyrant.'  He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  he 
should  take  possession  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the  zeal  of  the  Corin- 
thians, only  incensed  them  still  more,  and  hastened  the  departure  of 
Timoleon.  He  embarked  with  ten  galleys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy  :  here  the  news  that  came  from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed 
him,  and  discouraged  his  troops.  An  account  was  brought,  that  Icetas 
had  defeated  Dionysius  ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel, 
and  in  that  quarter  called  the  Isle,  where  he  besieged  him  ;  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  Timoleon's  approach 
and  landing,  that  they  might  make  a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between 
them,  when  they  should  have  compelled  that  general  to  retire. 

And  indeed  the  Carthaginians  had  sent  twenty  galleys  to  Rhegium. 
The  Corinthians  upon  their  arrival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadors  from 
Icetas,  who  declared  to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syracuse,  and 
would  be  well  received  there,  provided  he  dismissed  his  troops.  The 
proposal  was  an  absolute  insult,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perplexing. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  beat  the  vessels  which  tiie  barbarians  had  caused 
to  advance  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  being  twice  their  force  ; 
and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon  to  extreme  distress  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
which  could  not  avoid  being  the  reward  of  Icetas's  treachery,  and  of  the 
support  which  the  Carthaginians  should  give  the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a  conference  with  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in 
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Ihe  presence  of  the  people  of  Kheijiuin.  It  was  only,  lie  said,  to  exonerate 
himself,  and  for  his  own  security,  that  iiis  country  might  not  accuse  him 
of  having  disobeyed  its  orders,  and  betrayed  its  interests.  There  was  a 
secret  understanding  between  him  and  the  governor  and  magistrates  of 
Rhegium.  They  desired  iiotliing  more  than  to  see  the  Corin  hians  in 
possession  of  Sicily,  and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  barbarians.  They  summoned  therefore  an  assembly,  and 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  preventing  the  citizens  from 
going  abroad,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their  attention  solely  to 
the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were  made  of  little  or  no 
tendency,  every  body  treating  the  same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same 
reasons,  or  adding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  council,  and  to  gain 
time.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  nine  of  the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off, 
and  were  suffered  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels  to  pass,  believing  that 
their  departure  had  been  concerted  with  their  own  officers  who  were  in 
the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys  were  to  return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth 
remaining  to  carry  Timoleon  to  Icetas's  army  at  Syracuse.  When  Ti- 
inoleon  was  informed  in  a  whisper,  that  his  galleys  were  at  sea,  he  slipped 
gently  through  the  crowd,  which  to  favour  his  going  off  thronged  ex- 
ceedingly around  the  tribunal,  lie  got  to  the  sea  side,  embarked  directly  ; 
and  having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they  arrived  together  at  Tauromenium, 
a  city  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Andro- 
machus,  who  commanded  it,  and  who  joined  his  citizens  witli  the  Corin- 
thian troops,  to  reinstate  the  Sicilians  in  their  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Carthaginians  were  surprised 
and  ashamed  of  being  so  deceived  :  but,  as  somebody  told  them,  being 
Phoenicians  (who  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  world),  fraud  and 
artifice  ought  not  to  give  them  so  much  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  was  terrified,  and  made 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys  advance.  They  had  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  long  ships,  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  armed 
chariots.  The  Syracusans  lost  all  hope  when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians 
in  possession  of  the  port,  Icetas  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  blocked  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  Timoleon  without  any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  a  nook 
of  its  coast,  the  small  city  of  Tauromenium,  with  little  hope  and  less 
force  ;  for  his  troops  did  not  amount  in  all  to  more  than  a  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  he  had  scarce  provisions  for  their  subsistence.  Besides  which, 
the  cities  placed  no  confidence  in  him.  The  ills  they  had  lately  suffered 
from  the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had  been  practised  amongst  them,  had 
exasperated  them  against  all  commanders  of  troops,  especially  after  the 
horrid  treachery  of  Callippus  and  Pharax  ;  who  being  both  sent,  the  one 
from  Athens  and  the  other  from  Sparta,  to  free  Sicily  and  expel  the  ty- 
rants, made  them  conceive  the  tyranny  gentle  and  desirable,  so  severe 
were  the  vexations  with  which  they  had  oppressed  them.  They  were 
afraid  of  experiencing  the  same  treatment  from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below  mount  .'Rtna,  being 
divided  amongst  themselves,  one  party  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.  The  t-^'o  chiefs 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighbourliooJ  of  Adranon  ;  the 
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former  with  near  five  thousand  men,  and  the  other  with  only  twelve  hun- 
dred. Notwithstanding  this  inequality,  Timoleon,  who  justly  conceived 
that  he  should  find  the  Carthaginians  in  disorder,  and  employed  in  taking 
up  their  quarters  and  pitching  their  tents,  made  his  troops  advance,  and 
without  losing  time  to  rest  them,  as  the  officers  advised  him,  he  marched 
directly  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  took  to 
flight.  This  occasioned  their  killing  only  three  hundred,  and  taking  twice 
as  many  prisoners  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and  all  their 
baggage.  The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
ceived Timoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their  deputies  to  him  soon  after,  and 
made  their  submission. 

Dionysius  himself,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes,  and  saw  himself  at 
the  point  of  being  reduced,  as  full  of  contempt  for  Icetas,  who  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  so  shamefully  defeated,  as  of  admiration  and  esteem 
for  Timoleon,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  latter,  to  treat  of  surrendering 
himself  and  the  citadel  to  the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  taking  advantage 
of  so  unexpected  a  good  fortune,  made  Euclid  and  Telemachus,  two 
Corinthian  officers,  with  four  hundred  soldiers,  file  off  into  the  castle  ; 
not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day-time,  that  being  impossible,  the  Cartha- 
ginians being  masters  of  (he  harbour,  but  in  small  bodies,  and  by  stealth. 
Those  troops,  having  got  successfully  into  the  citadel,  took  possession 
of  it  with  all  the  tyrant's  effects,  and  all  the  stores  he  had  laid  up  there. 
For  he  had  a  considerable  number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  warlike  engines 
and  darts,  besides  seventy  thousand  suits  of  armour,  which  had  been  laid 
up  there  long  before.  Dionysius  had  also  two  thousand  regular  troops, 
which  with  the  rest  he  surrendered  to  Timoleon.  And  for  himself,  taking 
with  him  his  money  and  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  embarked  unper- 
ceived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  low  and 
abject  state  of  a  private  person  and  a  suppliant;  he  who  had  been  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  arms  of  the  tyranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  that  ever  had  been  usurped  by  tyrants.  He 
had  possesed  it  for  ten  whole  years  before  Dion  took  arms  against  him, 
and  for  some  years  after  that,  though  always  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
battles.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only  one  galley,  without  convoy, 
and  with  very  little  money.  [A.  M.  8657.  Ant.  .T.  C.  347.] — He  served 
there  for  a  sight,  every  body  running  to  gaze  at  him  ;  some  with  a  secret 
joy  of  heart  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the  miseries  of  a  man  who 
the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  odious  ;  others  with  a  kind  of  compassion, 
from  comparing  the  splendid  condition  from  which  he  had  fallen,  with 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  distress  into  which  they  beheld  him  plunged. 
His  conduct  at  Corinth  no  longer  excited  any  sentiments  towards  him, 
but  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  He  passed  whole  days  in  the 
perfumers'  shops,  in  taverns,  with  courtezans,  or  with  actresses  and 
singers,  disputing  with  them  upon  the  rules  of  music  and  the  harmony  of 
airs.  Some  people  have  thought  that  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  through 
policy,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to  suffer  any  thought 
or  desire  of  recovering  his  dominions  to  be  discovered.  But  such  an 
opinion  does  him  too  much  honour  ;  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that, 
nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in  drunkeness  and  debauchery,  he  only 
followed  his  inclination,  and  that  he  passsd  his  life,  in  the  kind  of  slavery 
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inlo  which  he  was  fallen,  as  he  liad  done  upon  the  throne,  havinsf  no  other 
resource  or  eonsolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

Some  writers  say,*  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced 
at  Corinth  obliged  him  to  open  a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children 
to  read;  perhitps,  says  Cicero,  without  doubt  jestingly,  to  retain  still  a 
species  of  empire,  and  not  absolutely  to  renounce  the  habit  and  pleasure 
of  commanding.  Whether  that  were  his  motive  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Dionysius,  who  had  seen  himself  master  of  Syracuse  and  of  almost  all 
Sicily,  who  had  possessed  immense  riches,  and  had  had  numerous  fleets 
and  great  armies  of  horse  and  foot  under  his  command  ;  that  tlie  same 
Dionysius,  reduced  now  almost  to  beggary,  and  from  a  king  become  a 
schoolmaster,  was  a  good  lesson  for  persons  of  exalted  stations,  warning 
them  not  to  confide  in  their  grandeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much  upon  their 
fortune.  This  was  the  admonition  which  the  Lacedaemonians  some  time 
after  gave  Philip.  That  prince  having  written  to  them  in  very  haughty 
and  menacing  terms,  they  made  him  no  other  answer,  than  '  Dionysius 
at  Corinth.' 

An  expression  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  preserved,  seems  to  argue, 
if  it  be  true,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adversity,  and 
to  turn  his  misfortunes  to  his  advantage  ;  which  would  be  very  much  to 
his  praise,  but  contrary  to  what  has  been  related  of  him  before.  Whilst 
he  lived  at  Corinth,  a  stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and  with  an 
indecent  rudeness,  upon  the  intercourse  which  he  had  kept  up  with  the 
philosophers  during  his  most  splendid  fortune,  and  asked  him  by  way  of 
Insult,  'Of  what  advantage  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato  had  been  to  him?' 
*  Can  you  believe  then,'  replied  he,  'that  I  have  received  no  benefit 
from  Plato,  when  you  see  me  bear  ill  fortune  as  I  do  ?' 

SECT.  VI.  — TIMOLEON  RESTORES  LIBERTY  TO  SYRA- 
CUSE, WHERE  HE  INSTITUTES  WISE  LAWS.  — HIS 
DEATH.— HONOURS   PAID   TO   HIS    MEMORY. 

[A.  M.  3658.  Ant.  J.  C.  346.]— After  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,t  Icetas 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and 
kept  it  so  closely  blocked  up,  that  the  convoys  sent  to  the  Corinthians 
could  not  enter  it  without  great  difficulty.  Timoleon,  who  was  at  Catana, 
threw  them  in  thither  frequently.  To  deprive  them  of  ihis  resource, 
Icetas  and  Mago  set  out  together  with  design  to  besiege  that  place. 
During  their  absence,  Leon  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel,  having  observed  from  the  ramparts  that  those  who  had  been  left 
to  continue  the  siege  were  very  remiss  in  their  duty,  male  a  sudden 
furious  sally  upon  them,  whilst  they  were  dispersed,  killed  part  of  them, 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  '  Achra- 
dina,'  which  was  the  strongest  part  of  it,  and  that  which  had  been  least 
injured  by  the  enemy,  Leon  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  the  time 
would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by  works  of  communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immediately.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicily,  having 
deceived  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  which  was  posted 

•  Cic.  Tusc,  Quaest.  1.  iii.  n.  27. 
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to  intercept  them.  When  they  were  landed,  Timoleon  received  them 
with  joy,  and  after  having  taken  possession  of  Messina,  marched  in 
battle-array  against  Syracuse.  His  army  consisted  of  only  four  thou- 
sand men.  When  he  approached  the  city,  his  first  care  was  to  send 
emissaries  amongst  the  soldiers  that  bore  arms  for  Icetas.  They  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  it  was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were,  to 
endeavour  to  deliver  up  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
wickedest  and  most  cruel  of  all  barbarians  :  that  Icetas  had  only  to  join 
Timoleon,  and  that  in  concert  with  him  they  would  soon  overwhelm  the 
common  enemy.  Those  soldiers,  having  spread  these  insinuations  through- 
out the  whole  camp,  gave  Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed ; 
besides  which,  he  had  already  for  some  time  sought  a  pretext  to  retire. 
For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances 
of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Africa,  shamefully  aban- 
doning tlie  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  place  in  line  of 
battle,  and  attacked  it  in  three  different  quarters  with  so  much  vigour 
and  success,  that  Icetas's  troops  were  universally  overthrown  and  put  to 
flight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has  few  examples,  he  carried  Sy- 
racuse by  force  in  an  instant,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest 
cities  in  the  world.  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  did  not 
act  like  Dion,  in  sparing  the  forts  and  public  edifices  on  account  of  their 
beauty  and  magnificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  same  cause  of  suspicion, 
which  at  first  had  raised  distrust,  though  without  foundation,  against 
that  great  man,  and  at  length  had  ruined  him,  he  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syracusans  who  would  come  with 
their  tools,  might  employ  themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of  the 
tyrants.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  Syracusans,  considering  that 
proclamation  and  day  as  the  happy  commencement  of  their  libert}',  ran 
in  multitudes,  and  not  only  demolished  the  citadel,  but  the  palaces  of  the 
tyrants;  breaking  open  their  tombs  at  the  same  time,  which  they  also 
threw  down  and  destroyed. 

The  citadel  being  rased,  and  the  ground  made  level,  Timoleon  caused 
tribunals  to  be  erected  upon  it,  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the 
name  of  the  people  ;  that  the  same  place  from  whence,  under  the  tyrants, 
every  day  some  bloody  edict  had  issued,  might  become  the  asylum  and 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city  ;  but  it  wanted  people  to  inhabit  it : 
for  some  having  perished  in  the  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having 
fled  to  avoid  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a  desert, 
and  the  grass  was  grown  so  high  in  the  streets,  that  horses  grazed  in 
them.  Almost  all  the  cities  of  Sicily  were  in  the  same  condition.  Ti- 
moleon and  the  Syracusans  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  write  to  Co- 
rinth, to  desire  that  people  might  be  sent  from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syra- 
cuse ;  that  otherwise  the  country  could  never  recover  itself,  especially 
as  it  was  moreover  threatened  with  a  new  war.  For  they  had  received 
advice  that  Mago  having  killed  himself,  the  Carthaginians,  enraged  at 
Jiis  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  commission,  had  hung  up  his 
body  upon  a  cross,  and  we-e  making  great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily 
with  a  more  numerous  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Those  letters  being  arrived  with  the  ambassadors  from  Syracuse,  who 
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conjured  the  Corinthians  to  take  compassion  of  their  city,  and  to  be  a 
second  time  the  founders  of  it ;  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the  cala- 
mity of  that  people  as  an  occasion  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  and  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  according  to  the  maxims  of  a 
base  and  infamous  policy  ;  but  sending  to  ali  the  sacred  games  of  Greece, 
and  to  all  public  assemblies,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
them  by  heralds,  that  tlie  Corinthians  having  abolished  the  tyranny  in 
Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrants,  declared  free  and  independent  the 
Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  should  return  into  their 
own  country  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  thither,  to  partake  of  an  equal 
and  just  distribution  of  the  lands  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
dispatched  couriers  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isles,  whither  great  num- 
bers of  fugitives  had  retired,  to  invite  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Corinth,  which  would  provide  them  vessels,  commanders,  and  a  safe 
convoy,  to  transport  them  into  their  country  at  its  own  expense. 

Upon  this  proclamation  Corinth  received  universal  praises  and  bless- 
ings, as  it  justly  deserved.  It  was  every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth 
had  delivered  Syracuse  from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  restored  it  to  its  citizens.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  here  upon  the  grandeur  of  so  noble  and  generous  an 
action  :  the  mere  relation  of  it  must  make  upon  the  mind  of  every  one 
that  impression  that  always  results  from  what  is  great  and  noble  ;  Bnd 
every  body  must  own,  that  never  conquest  or  triumph  equalled  the  glory 
which  the  Corinthians  then  acquired  by  so  perfect  and  magnanimous  a 
disinterestedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous,  demanded 
an  addition  of  inhabitants  from  that  city  and  from  all  Greece,  to  aug- 
ment this  new  kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and  finding 
themselves  increased  to  at  least  ten  thousand,  they  embarked  for  Syra- 
cuse, where  a  multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had 
already  joined  Timoleon.  It  is  said  their  number  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  and  upwards.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands  amongst  them 
gratis ;  but  sold  the  houses,  with  which  he  raised  a  very  great  sum ; 
leaving  to  the  old  inhabitants  the  power  of  redeeming  their  own  :  and 
by  this  means  he  collected  a  considerable  fund  for  such  of  the  people  as 
were  poor,  and  unable  to  support  either  their  own  necessities  or  the 
charge  of  the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  princes  who  had  governed 
Sicily,  were  put  up  to  sale  ;  bnt  first  they  were  cited  to  trial,  and  regu- 
larly proceeded  against  in  due  form  of  law.  One  alone  escaped  the 
rigour  of  this  enquiry,  and  was  preserved  ;  which  was  that  of  Gelon, 
who  had  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  near  Himera, 
and  had  governed  the  people  with  lenity  and  justice  ;  for  which  his  me- 
mory was  still  cherished  and  honoured.  If  all  statues  were  made  to 
undergo  the  sam,^  scrutiny,  I  do  not  know  whether  many  would  continue 
in  being. 

History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed  also  in  regard  to  a 
statue,  but  of  a  very  diflferent  kind.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  ex- 
cuse the  digression.    Nicon,  a  champion  of  Thasos,*  had  been  crowned 
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fourtet-n  hundred  limes  victor  in  the  solemn  fames  of  Greece.  A  man  of 
such  merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After  his  death,  one  of  his 
competitors  insulted  his  statue,  and  gave  it  several  blows  ;  to  revenge, 
perhaps,  thos»  he  had  formerly  received  from  him  it  represented.  Bui 
the  statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fell  from  its  height  upon  the 
person  that  insulted  it,  and  killed  him.  The  son  of  him  who  had  been 
crushed  to  death  proceeded  juridically  against  the  statue,  as  guilty  of 
homicide,  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco.  That  famous  legislator 
of  Athens,  to  inspire  a  greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder,  had  or- 
dained that  even  inanimate  things  should  be  destroyed,  wliose  fall  should 
occasion  the  death  of  a  man.  The  Thasians,  conformably  to  this  law, 
decreed  that  the  statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some  years 
after,  being  afflicted  with  a  great  famine,  and  having  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  they  caused  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  new 
honours  to  it. 

Syracuse  being  thus  raised  in  a  manner  from  the  grave,  and  people 
flocking  from  all  parts  to  inhabit  it,  Tiraoleon,  desirous  of  freeing  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  of  finally  extirpating  tyranny  and  tyrants  out 
of  it,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He  compelled  Icetas  to  renounce 
his  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts, 
and  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines.  Leptines, 
tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  cities  and  fortresses,  seeing 
himself  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  force,  surrendered  himself.  Timo- 
leon  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Corinth.  For  he  thought  nothing 
more  great  and  honourable  than  to  let  all  Greece  see  the  tyrants  of  Sicily 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  living  like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate  the  government,  and 
to  institute  such  laws  as  should  be  most  important  and  necessary,  in  con- 
junction with  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him  by  the 
Corinthians  ;  for  he  had  not  the  weakness  to  desire  unlimited  power,  and 
the  sole  administration.  But  on  his  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay 
might  get  something  for  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  in  exercise  at  the 
same  time,  he  sent  them  under  the  command  of  Dinarclius  and  Demaratus, 
into  all  the  places  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Those  troops  brought 
over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  lived  always  in  abundance,  made 
iiuich  booty,  and  returned  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  wa* 
of  great  service  in  the  support  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybaeum,*  under  As- 
drubal  and  Amilcar,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  a  thousand  transports,  laden  with  machines,  armed 
chariots,  horses,  ammunition,  aud  provisions.  They  proposed  no  less 
than  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily.  Timoleon  did  not 
think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing;  and  though  he  could  raise  only  six  or 
seven  thousand  men,  so  great  was  the  people's  terror,  he  marched  with 
that  small  body  of  troops  against  the  formidable  army  of  the  enemy,  and 
obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near  the  river  Criraesus;  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  Timoleon  re- 
tu  ned  to  Syracuse  amidst  shouts  of  joy  and  universal  applauses. 

He  had  before  effected  the   conquest  *nd  reduction  of  the   Sicilian 

♦  Plut.  in  TireH.  p.  »4ft,  2*5. 
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tyrants,  but  had  not  changed  them,  nor  taken  from  them  their  tyrannical 
disposition.  They  united  together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league  against 
hint.  Timoleon  immediately  took  the  field,  and  soon  put  a  final  end  to 
their  hopes.  He  made  them  all  suffer  the  just  punishment  their  revolt 
deserved.  Icctas,  amongst  others,  with  his  son,  were  put  to  death  as 
tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and  daughters,  having  been  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse and  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  were  also  sentenced 
to  die,  and  executed  accordingly.  The  people,  without  doubt,  designed 
to  avenge  Dion,  their  first  deliverer,  by  that  decree.  For  it  was  the 
same  Icetas  who  had  caused  Arete,  Dion'«  wife,  his  sister  Aristomache, 
aud  his  son  an  infant,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Virtue  is  seldom  or  never  without  those  who  envy  it.  Two  accusers 
summoned  Timoleon  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  judges  ;  and 
having  assigned  him  a  certain  day  for  his  appearance,  demanded  sureties 
of  him.  The  people  expressed  great  indignation  against  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  would  liave  dispensed  with  so  great  a  man's  observing  the  usual 
formalities  ;  this,  however,  he  strongly  opposed,  giving  for  his  reason, 
tliat  all  he  had  undertaken  had  no  other  principle,  than  that  the  laws 
might  have  their  due  course.  He  was  accused  of  malversation  during 
his  command  of  the  army.  Timoleon,  without  giving  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  refute  those  calumnies,  only  replied,  '  That  lie  thanked  the  gods, 
for  that  they  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  at  length  saw  the  Syra- 
cusans  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  saying  every  thing  ;  a  liberty  absolutely 
unknown  to  them  under  the  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  just  to  confine 
within  due  bounds.' 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had  purged  all  Sicily 
of  the  tyrants  which  had  so  long  infested  it,  had  re-established  peace 
and  security  universally,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  war  with 
the  means  of  reinstating  themselves.  After  such  glorious  actions,  which 
had  acquired  him  an  unbounded  credit,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  autho- 
rity to  live  in  retirement.  The  Syracusans  had  given  him  the  best  house 
in  the  city,  in  gratitude  for  his  great  services,  and  another  very  fine  and 
agreeable  one  in  the  country  ;  where  he  generally  resided  with  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth  ;  for  he  did  not  return 
thither,  and  Syracuse  was  become  ins  country.  He  had  the  prudence  by 
resigning  every  thing  to  shelter  himself  also  entirely  from  envy,  which 
never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations,  and  pays  no  respect  to  merit,  how- 
ever great  and  substantial.  He  shunned  the  rock  on  which  the  greatest 
men,  through  an  insatiate  lust  of  honours  and  power,  are  often  ship- 
,v  recked  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  new  cares  and 
troubles,  of  which  age  renders  them  incapable,  and  by  choosing  rather  to 
sink  under,  than  to  lay  down,  the  weight  of  them. 

Timoleon,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  a  noble  and  glorious  leisure 
acted  in  a  different  manner.  He  passed  the  resr  of  his  life  as  a  privatt 
person,  enjoying  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many  cities,  anc 
.such  a  numerous  people,  indebted  to  him  for  tlieir  happiness  aud  tran- 
quillity. But  he  was  always  respected,  and  consulted  as  the  common 
oracle  of  Sicily.  Neither  treaty  of  peace,  institution  of  law,  division  of 
land,  nor  regulation  of  government,  seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  sensible  aiBiction.  which  he  snpporte* 
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with  astonishing  patience  ;  it  was  the  loss  of  sigrht.  That  accident,  far 
from  lessening  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  people  towards  him, 
served  only  to  augment  them.  The  Syracusans  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  paying  him  frequent  visits,  they  condocted  all  strangers, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  see  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  When 
they  had  any  important  aflFair  to  deliberate  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  they  called  him  in  to  their  assistance  ;  he  came  thither  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  two  horses,  went  through  the  public  square  to  the  theatre, 
and  in  that  manner  was  introduced  into  the  assembly,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  joy  of  the  whole  people.  After  he  had  given  his 
opinion,  which  was  always  religiously  observed,  his  domestics  recon- 
ducted him  across  the  theatre,  and  he  was  escorted  by  all  the  citizens 
beyond  the  gates,  with  continual  shouts  of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  still  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  Nothing  was 
wanting  that  could  add  to  the  magniBcence  of  the  procession  which  fol- 
lowed his  bier,  of  which  the  noblest  ornaments  were  the  tears  that  were 
shed,  and  the  blessings  uttered  by  every  body  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
Those  tears  were  neither  the  effect  of  custom  and  the  formality  of  mourn- 
ing, nor  extracted  by  a  public  decree,  but  flowed  from  a  native  source, 
and  sprung  from  sincere  affection,  lively  gratitude,  and  inconsolable 
sorrow.  A  law  was  also  made,  that,  annually,  for  the  future,  upon  the 
day  of  his  death,  musical  and  gymnastic  games  should  be  celebrated,  and 
horse-races  run  in  honour  of  him.  But  what  was  still  more  honourable 
for  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  was  the  decree  of  the  Syracusan  peo- 
ple ;  tliat  whenever  Sicily  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners, 
they  should  send  to  Corinth  for  a  general. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  discover  in  history  any  thing  more  great  and 
accomplished  than  what  we  are  told  of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of 
his  military  exploits  and  the  happy  success  of  all  his  undertakings.  Plu- 
tarch observes  a  characteristic  in  them,  which  distinguishes  Timoleon 
from  all  the  great  men  of  his  times  ;  and  he  makes  use,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, of  a  very  remarkable  comparison.  There  are,  says  he,  in  painting 
and  poetry,  pieces  vi'hich  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  which  at  the 
first  view  may  be  known  to  be  the  works  of  a  master  ;  but  some  of  them 
denote  their  having  cost  abundance  of  pains  and  application  ;  whereas  in 
others,  an  easy  and  native  grace  is  seen,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  their 
value  ;  and  amongst  the  latter  he  places  the  poems  of  Homer.  Something 
of  this  surt  occurs,  he  goes  on,  when  we  compare  the  great  actions  of 
Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  with  those  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we 
find  them  executed  with  force  and  innum':'rable  difficulties;  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  an  easiness  and  facility,  which  distinguish  them  as  the 
work,  not  of  fortune,  but  of  virtue,  which  fortune  seems  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  seconding.     It  is  Plutarch  who  still  speaks. 

But  not  to  mention  the  military  actions  of  Timoleon,  which  I  admire 
most  in  him,  is  his  warm  and  disinterested  passion  for  the  public  good, 
reserving'  for  himself  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy  by  his 
services;  his  extreme  remoteness  from  ambition  and  haughtiness;  his 
honourable  retirement  into  the  country  ;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and 
indifference  for  the  honours  paid  him  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  uncommon, 
his  aversion  for  all  flattery,  and  even  just  praises.  When  somebody  ex- 
tolled, in  his  presence,  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
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in  having  expelled  the  tj'rants,  he  made  no  answer,  but  that  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  in  that  having  de- 
creed to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  Sicily,  they  had  vouchsafed  to 
make  choice  of  him  in  prefereflce  to  all  others  for  so  honourable  an  office  ; 
for  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  all  human  events  are  guided  and  disposed 
by  the  secret  decrees  of  Divine  Providence.  What  a  treasure,  what  a 
happiness  for  a  state,  is  such  a  minister  ! 

For  the  better  understanding  his  value,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  under  Tiraoleon,  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dio- 
nysius's.  It  is  the  same  city,  the  same  inhabitants,  and  the  same  people : 
but  what  a  difiference  do  we  perceive  under  the  different  governments  we 
speak  of!  The  two  tyrants  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  themselves 
feared,  and  of  depressing  their  subjects  to  render  them  more  submissive. 
They  were  in  fact  dreaded,  as  they  desired  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time 
detested  and  abhorred,  and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  subjects  than 
their  subjects  from  them.  Timoleon,  on  the  contrary,  who  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  father  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pleasure  of  being  beloved 
and  revered  as  a  parent  by  his  children  :  and  he  was  remembered  amongst 
them  with  blessings,  because  they  could  not  reflect  upon  the  peace  and 
felicity  they  enjoyed,  without  calling  to  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  wise 
legislator  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  those  inestimable  blessings. 
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SECT.  I.— STATE  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  ANTALCIDAS. 

[A.  M.  3617.  Ant.  J.  C.  387.]— The  peace  of  Antalcidas.*  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  ninth  book,  had  plen- 
tifully scattered  among  the  Grecian  states  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
division.  In  consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ; 
and  the  Corinthians  to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  Argos,  which  by 
that  means  became  free  and  independent.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  saw  their  power  extremely 
augmented  by  it,  and  strove  to  make  farther  additions  to  it.  They  com- 
pelled the  Mantinaeans,  against  whom  they  pretended  to  have  many 
causes  of  complaint  in  the  last  war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  to  inhabit  four  different  places,  as  they  had  done  before. 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  1.  v.  p.  550,  od'3. 
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The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesilaus,  were  of  quite  dif- 
ferent characters,  and  entertained  equally  different  opinions  upon  the 
present  state  of  aflfairs.  The  first,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace, 
and  a  strict  observer  of  justice,  was  anxious  that  Sparta,  who  was  al- 
ready much  exclaimed  against  for  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  should  suffer 
the  Grecian  cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that 
treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tranquillity  through  an  unjust  desire  of  ex- 
tending their  dominions.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  restless,  active, 
and  full  of  great  views  of  ambition  and  conquest,  breathed  nothing  but 
war. 

[A.  M.  8621.  Ant.  J.  C.  383.] — At  the  same  time,  deputies  arrived  at 
Sparta  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  two  very  considerable  cities  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus.  a  city  of  Thrace,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  originally  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Athens,  after  the  victories 
of  Salarais  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  many  places  on  the  side  of 
Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itself.  T  ose  cities  threw  off  the  yoke  as 
soon  as  Sparta,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  ruined 
the  power  of  Athens.  Olynthus  was  of  this  number.  The  deputies  of 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia  represented,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
allies,  that  Olynthus,  situata  in  their  neighbourhood,  daily  improved  in 
strength  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  that  it  perpetually  extended  its 
dominions  by  new  conquests ;  that  it  obliged  all  the  cities  round  about 
to  submit  to  it,  and  to  enter  into  its  measures  ;  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans.  The 
affair  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it 
was  necessary  to  declare  war  against  the  Olynthians,  It  was  agreed 
that  the  allied  cities  should  furnish  ten  thousand  troops,  with  liberty  to 
such  as  desired  it,  to  substitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli*  a  day 
for  each  foot  soldier,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, to  lose  no  time,  made  their  troops  march  directly,  under  the 
command  of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed  with  the  Ephori,  that  Phaebidas, 
his  brother,  might  have  the  leading  of  those  which  were  to  follow,  and 
to  join  him  soon  after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which 
is  also  called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  seized  upon  Potidaea,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olyn- 
thians, which  surrendered  without  making  any  defence  ;  and  began  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  though  slowly,  as  was  incumbent  upon  a  general 
whose  troops  were  not  all  assembled. 

[A.  M.  3622.  Ant.  J.  C.  382.] — Phoebidas  began  his  march  soon  after, 
and  being  arrived  near  Thebes,  encamped  without  the  walls, +  near  the 
Gymnasium  or  public  place  of  exercise.  Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both 
polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magistrates  of 
Thebes,  were  at  the  head  of  two  different  factions.  The  first,  who  had 
engaged  Pelopidas  on  his  side,  was  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
they  to  him  ;  because  he  publicly  declared  for  popular  government  and 
liberty.  The  other  on  the  contrary  favoured  an  oligarchy,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  interest.  I  am  obliged 
to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the  event  I  am  going  to  relate,  and 

*  Five-pence.  t  Xenopb.  p.  556 — 558.     Plut.  in  Agesjl.  p.  608, 

600.     Id.  in  Pelnp.  p.  280.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  341.  342. 
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which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  was  the  occasion  of  ttte  important  war 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians, 

This  being  the  state  of  aflfairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  applied  to  Phoe- 
bidas,  and  proposed  to  him  to  seize  the  citadel  called  Cadmsea,  to  expel 
the  adherents  of  Israeiiius,  and  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  possession  of 
it.  He  represented  to  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him 
than  to  make  himself  master  of  Thebes,  whilst  his  brother  was  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  Olynthus;  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the  success 
of  his  brother's  enterprise ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  prohibited 
their  citizens  by  decree  to  bear  arms  against  the  Olynthiaiis,  would  not 
fail,  upon  his  making  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  to  supply  him  with 
whatever  number  of  horse  and  foot  he  should  think  proper,  for  the  re- 
inforcement of  Eudamidas. 

Phcebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  prudence,  and  who  sought 
only  for  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  by  some  extraordinary  ac- 
tion, without  examining  the  cousequencs,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily 
persuaded.  Whilst  the  Thebans,  in  entire  security  and  full  reliance  on 
the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  by  the  Grecian  states,  were  cele- 
brating the  feasts  of  Ceres,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  such  an  act 
of  hostility,  Phcebidas,  conducted  by  Leontides,  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  The  senate  was  then  sitting.  Leontides  went  to  them,  and  de- 
clared, that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Lacedseraonians  who 
had  just  entered  the  citadel  ;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those 
who  wished  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  as  for  himself,  by  the 
power  his  office  of  polemarch  gave  him,  of  confining  whoever  caballed 
against  the  state,  he  should  put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who 
factiously  endeavoured  to  brea»  the  peace.  He  was  seized  accordingly, 
and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The  party  of  Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a 
prisoner,  and  apprehending  the  utmost  violence  for  themsplves,  quitted 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Athens,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred  and  upwards.  They  weie  soon  after  banished  by  a  public  de- 
cree. Pelopidas  was  of  the  number  ;  but  Eparainondas  remained  at 
Thebes  unmolested,  being  disregarded,  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  who  did  not  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  state  ;  and  also 
on  account  of  his  poverty,  which  left  no  room  to  fear  any  thing  from  him. 
A  new  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Ismenius,  and  Leontides 
went  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  PhoebiJas's  enterprise,  who  at  a  time  of  general  peace 
had  taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which  he  bad  no  claim 
nor  right,  had  occasioned  great  murmurings  and  complaints.  Such  es- 
pecially as  opposed  Agesilaus,  who  was  suspected  of  having  shared  in 
the  scheme,  demanded  by  whose  orders  Phcebidas  had  committed  so 
strange  a  breach  of  public  faith.  Agesilaus,  who  well  knew  that  those 
warm  reproaches  were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  diflSculty  of  justifying 
Phcebidas,  and  declared  openly,  and  before  all  the  world,  '  That  the 
action  ought  to  be  considered  in  itself,  in  order  to  understand  whether  it 
were  useful  or  not;  that  whatever  was  expedient  for  Sparta,  he  was  not 
permitted,  but  commanded  to  act,  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without 
waiting  the  orders  of  any  body  :'  strange  principles  to  be  advanced  by  a 
person  who  upon  other  occasions  had  maintained,  'That  justice  was  the 
frrst  of  all   rirt«p5;  and  that   wfthfit  it,   vslnur  it  tlf,  sud   pvpry  other 
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great  quality,  were  useless  and  unavailing.'  It  is  the  same  man  that 
made  answer,  when  somebody  in  his  presence  magnified  the  king  of 
Persia's  grandeur  :  '  He,  whom  you  call  the  great  kiug,  in  what  is  he 
greater  than  I,  unless  he  be  more  just?'  a  truly  noble  and  admirable 
maxim,  'That  justice  must  be  the  rule  of  whatever  is  excellent  and 
great!'  but  a  maxim  that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his 
actions  contradicted  ;  conformably  to  the  principle  of  the  generality  of 
politicians,  who  imagine  that  a  statesman  ought  always  to  have  justice 
in  his  mouth,  but  should  never  lose  an  occasion  of  violating  it  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  which  the  august  assembly  of  Sparta, 
so  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels  and  the  equity  of  its  decrees, 
is  about  to  pronounce.  The  afi"air  being  maturely  considered,  the  argu- 
ments discussed  at  large,  and  set  in  their  full  light,  the  assembly  re- 
solved, that  Phoebidas  should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fined  a 
hundred  thousand  drachmas  ;♦  but  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the 
citadel,  and  keep  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange  contradiction 
was  this !  says  Polybius  ;t  what  a  disregard  of  all  justice  and  reason  ! 
to  punish  the  criminal,  and  approve  the  crime  ;  and  not  only  to  approve 
the  crime  tacitly,  and  without  having  any  share  in  it,  but  to  ratify  it  by 
public  authority,  and  continue  it  in  the  name  of  the  state,  in  order  to  reap 
the  advantages  arising  from  it !  But  this  was  not  all :  commissioners, 
appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  dispatched  to  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  to  try  Ismenius,  upon  whom  they  passed  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  immediately  executed.  Such  flagrant  injustice  seldom 
remains  unpunished.  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  says  Polybius  again,  is 
neither  for  one's  country's  interest,  nor  one's  own. 

Teleutias,  Agesilaus's  brother,  had  been  substituted  in  the  place  of 
Phoebidas  to  command  the  rest  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed  against 
Olynthus  ;  whither  he  marched  with  all  expedition.  The  city  was  strong, 
and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  Several 
sallies  were  made  with  great  success,  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was 
killed.  The  next  year  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  campaign  passed  in  skirmishing,  without  any  thing  decisive.  Age- 
sipolis died  soon  after  of  a  disease,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Cleombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years.  [A.  M.  3624'.  Ant.  J.  C.  380.] — 
About  that  time  began  the  hundredth  Olympiad.  Sparta  made  fresh  ef- 
forts to  terminate  the  war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybidas  their  general 
pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  The  place  being  in  want  of  provisions 
was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  received  by  the  Spartans  into 
the  number  of  their  allies. 

SECT.  II.— SPARTA'S  PROSPERITY.— CHARACTER  OF  TWO 
ILLUSTRIOUS  THEBANS,  EPAMINONDAS  AND  PELOPIDAS. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  appeared  with  greater  splen- 
dour, nor  their  power  more  strongly  established.  All  Greece  was  sub- 
jected to  them,  either  by  force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession  of 
Thebes,  a  most  powerful  city,  and  with  that  of  all  Bceotia.  They  had 
found  means  to  humble  Argos,  and  to  hold  it  in  dependence.  Corinth 
was  entirely  at  their  devotion,  and  obeyed  their  orders  in  every  thing. 

+  About  2200/.  sterling.  t  Lib.  iv.  p.  296. 
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The  Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  reduced  almost  to  their 
own  strength,  were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  them.  If  any 
city  or  people  in  their  alliance  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
their  power,  an  immediate  punishment  reduced  them  to  their  former  obe- 
dience, and  terrified  all  others  from  following  their  example.  Thus, 
masters  by  sea  and  land,  all  trembled  before  them  ;  and  the  most  formi- 
dable princes,  as  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  seemed 
to  emulate  each  other  in  courting  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

A  prosperity  founded  in  injustice  can  be  of  no  long  duration.  The 
blow  that  was  to  shake  the  Spartan  power,  came  from  the  very  quarter 
where  they  had  exercised  the  most  unjust  violence,  and  from  whence 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Thebes. 
Two  illustrious  citizens  of  that  state  will  make  a  glorious  appearance 
upon  the  theatre  of  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  deserve  our  notice  in 
this  place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,*  both  descended  from  the 
noblest  families  of  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence, and  having  become,  whilst  young,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  family,  employed  his  wealth,  from  the  first  possession  of  it, 
in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion  for  it  and  merited  his  favour  ;  show- 
ing in  that  wise  use  of  his  riches,  that  he  was  really  their  master,  and 
not  their  slave.  For  according  to  Aristotle's  remark,  repeated  by  Plu- 
tarch, most  men  either  make  no  use  at  all  of  their  fortunes  out  of  avarice, 
or  abuse  them  in  bad  or  trifling  expenses.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty- 
was  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one  miffht  almost  say, 
his  joy  and  delight,  consisted.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  conse- 
quently familiarized  from  his  infancy  with  poverty,  which  he  made  more 
grateful  and  easy  to  him  by  his  t.iste  for  philosophy.  Pelopidas,  who 
supported  a  great  number  of  citizens,  never  having  been  able  to  prevail 
on  him  to  accept  his  ofi'ers  and  to  make  use  of  his  fortune,  resolved  to 
share  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend  by  making  him  his  example,  and  be- 
came the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of  the  whole  city,  from  the  modesty 
of  his  dress  and  the  frugality  of  his  table. 

If  Epaminondas  was  poor  with  respect  to  the  goods  of  fortune,t  he 
was  amply  recompensed  in  those  of  the  head  and  heart:  modest,  prudent, 
grave,  skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities,  possess- 
ing in  a  supreme  degree  the  science  of  war,  equally  valiant  and  wise, 
easy  and  complaisant  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  sufi'ering  with 
incredible  patience  the  ill  treatment  of  the  people,  and  even  of  his  friends, 
uniting  with  his  ardour  for  military  exercises  a  wonderful  taste  for  study 
and  the  sciences,  piquing  himself  especially  so  much  upon  truth  and  sin- 
cerity that  he  made  a  scruple  of  telling  a  lie  even  in  jest  or  for  diversion. 
'  Adeo  veritatis  diligens,  ut  ne  joco  quidem  mentiretur.' 

They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopidas  was  best 
pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind.  For  which  reason,  they  employed  their  leisure,  the 
one  in  the  palaestra  and  the  chase,  and  the  other  in  conversation  and  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must  principally  admire  in 

*  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  272.  ■♦"  Cor.  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  iii. 
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them,  and  which  is  rarely  found  amonjrst  those  of  their  high  rank,  is  the 
perfect  union  and  friendship  that  always  subsisted  between  them,  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  employed  together  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  whether  in  war  or  peace.  If  we  examine  the  government 
of  Arlstides  and  Themistocles,  that  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  trouble,  dissension,  and  'debate. 
The  two  friends  we  speak  of  held  the  first  offices  in  the  state  ;  all  great 
affairs  passed  through  their  hands  ;  every  thing  was  confided  to  thair 
care  and  authority.  In  such  delicate  conjunctures,  what  occasions  of 
pique  and  jealousy  generally  arise?  But  neither  difference  of  sentiment, 
diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emotion  of  envy,  ever  altered  their 
union  and  good  understanding.  The  reason  of  which  was,  their  being 
founded  upon  an  unalterable  principle,  that  is,  upon  virtue  ;  which  in  all 
their  actions,  says  Plutarch,  occasioned  their  having  neither  glory  nor 
riches,  those  fatal  sources  of  strife  and  division,  in  view,  but  solely  the 
public  good,  and  made  them  desire,  not  the  advancement  or  honour  of 
their  own  families,  but  to  render  their  country  more  powerful  and  flou- 
rishing. Such  were  the  two  illustrious  men  who  are  about  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by  the  great 
events  in  which  they  will  have  a  principal  share. 

[A.  M.  3G26.  Ant.  J.  C.  378.] — Leontides  being  apprised  that  the  exiles 
had  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  had  been  well  received  by  the  people, 
and  much  respected  by  all  people  of  worth  and  honour,  laid  a  plot  for 
secretly  cutting  them  off,  by  means  of  certain  unknown  persons,  whom 
he  sent  thither  to  assassinate  the  most  considerable  of  them.  Only  An- 
droclides  was  killed,  and  Leontides  failed  in  his  designs  against  all  the 
rest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  letters  from  Sparta,  to  pro- 
hibit their  receiving  or  assisting  the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel 
them  their  city,  as  persons  declared  to  be  the  common  enemies  of  Greece 
by  all  the  allies.  Humanity,  a  virtue  peculiar  and  natural  to  the  Athe- 
nians, made  them  reject  so  infamous  a  proposal  with  horror.  They  were 
transported  with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the 
Thebans  for  a  previous  obligation  of  the  same  nature.  For  the  Thebans 
had  contributed  the  most  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  having  declared  in  their  favour  by  a  public  decree,  con- 
trary to  the  proiiibilion  of  Sparta;  and  it  was  from  Thebes,  that  Thra- 
sybulus  had  set  out  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  ycung,  went  to  all  the  exiles  one 
after  another,  of  whom  Melon  was  the  most  considerable  He  represented 
to  them,  'That  it  was  neither  becoming  nor  just  to  content  themselves 
with  having  saved  their  own  lives,  and  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
their  country,  enslaved  and  miserable :  that  whatever  good-will  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  might  express  for  them,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should 
suffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  decrees  of  a  people,  which  their 
natural  inconstancy,  or  the  malignity  of  the  orators  that  turned  them  any 
way  at  will,  might  soon  alter :  that  it  was  necessary  to  hazard  every 
thing,  after  the  example  of  Thrasybulus,  and  to  set  before  themselves  his 
intrepid  valour  and  generous  forlitu()e  as  a  model;  that  as  he  set  out 
from  Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  so  they  ought 
to  go  from  Athens  to  restore  to  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty.' 
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This  discourse  made  all  the  impressioo  upoa  tlie  exiles  that  coald  be 
expected.  They  sent  privately  to  inform  their  friends  at  Thebes  of  their 
resolution,  who  extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  offered  to  receive  the  conspirators  into  his 
house.  Philidas  found  means  to  get  himself  made  secretary  to  Archias 
and  Philip,  who  were  then  polemarchs  or  supreme  magistrates  of  the 
city.  As  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  for  some  time  diligently  endeavoured 
to  inspire  tlie  younger  Thebans  by  his  discourse  with  a  passionate  desire 
to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  He  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  had 
been  projected,  but  he  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  it, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  resolve  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen  ;  foreseeing  that  his  friends  would  not  keep  within  the 
due  bounds  of  the  enterprise,  however  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  the  ty- 
rants would  not  perish  alone;  and  convinced  besides,  that  a  citizen,  who 
should  appear  not  to  have  taken  either  side,  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  make  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being  6xed,  the  exiles  thought 
proper  that  Pherenicus,  having  assembled  all  the  conspirators,  should 
stop  at  Thriasium,  a  little  town  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  that  a  small 
number  of  the  youngest  of  them  should  venture  into  the  city.  Twelve 
persons  of  the  best  families  of  Thebes,  all  united  by  a  strict  and  faithful 
friendship  with  each  other,  though  competitors  for  glory  and  honour, 
offered  themselves  for  this  bold  enterprise.  Pelopidas  was  of  this  num- 
ber. After  having  embraced  their  companions,  and  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Charon,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  coming,  they  set  out  dressed 
in  mean  habits,  carrying  hounds  with  them,  and  poles  in  their  hands  for 
pitching  of  nets  ;  that  such  as  they  met  on  the  way  might  have  no  sus- 
picion of  them,  and  take  them  only  for  hunters  that  had  wandered  after 
their  game. 

Their  messenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  having  informed  Charon 
that  they  were  set  out,  the  approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  as  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  honour,  he  prepared  his 
house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  not  a  bad  man,  who  even  loved  his 
country,  and  would  have  served  the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  but  had 
neither  the  resolution  nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  precented 
themselves  in  crowds  to  his  imagination,  appalled  with  the  prospect  of 
danger,  retired  to  his  house  without  saying  any  thing,  and  dispatched 
one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their 
enterprise,  and  return  to  Athens,  there  io  await  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Happily,  that  friend,  not  finding  his  horse's  bridle,  and  losing  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  peasants,  having  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates  towards  the 
close  of  day.  As  it  was  then  early  in  the  winter,  the  north  wind  blew, 
and  the  snow  fell ;  which  served  the  better  to  conceal  them,  every  body 
keeping  within  doors  upon  account  of  the  cold  weather ;  which  gave 
them  likewise  a  pretext  for  covering  their  faces.  Some  who  were  in  the 
secret,  received  and  conducted  them  to  Charon's  house  ;  where,  of  exiles 
and  others,  their  whole  number  amounted  to  forty-eight. 
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Philidas,  secretary  to  the  Bceotarchs,*  who  was  in  the  plot,  had  some 
time  before  invited  Archias  and  his  companions  to  supper  on  that  Tery 
day,  promising  them  an  exquisite  repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of 
the  finest  women  in  the  city.  The  guests  being  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  they  sat  down  to  table.  They  had  circulated  the  glass,  and  were 
almost  drunk,  when  it  was  whispered  about,  but  not  known  where  the 
report  began,  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas,  without  show- 
ing any  concern,  did  his  utmost  to  change  the  discourse.  Archias,  how- 
ever, sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Charon,  with  orders  to  come  to  him  im- 
mediately. It  was  now  late,  and  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put  on  their  armour  and  swords,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  they  heard  a  knockiug  at  the  door.  Somebody  went  to  it,  and 
being  told  by  the  officer,  that  he  was  come  from  the  magistrates  with 
orders  for  Charon  lo  attend  them  immediately,  he  ran  to  hira  half  out  of 
his  wits  to  acquaint  him  with  that  terrible  message.  They  all  concluded 
that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  believed  themselves  lost,  before 
it  would  be  possible  to  execute  any  thing  worthy  their  cause  and  valour. 
However,  they  were  all  of  ojiinion  that  Charon  should  obey  the  order, 
and  present  himself  before  the  magistrates  with  an  air  of  assurance,  as 
void  of  fear,  and  unconscious  of  offence. 

Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers  which  threatened 
only  himself:  but  at  that  time,  terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending 
also  that  he  should  be  suspected  of  some  treachery,  if  so  many  brave 
citizens,  whom  he  had  received  into  his  house,  should  be  destroyed,  he 
went  to  his  wife's  apcrtment,  and  fetched  his  only  son  of  fifteen  years  old 
at  most,  who  in  beauty  and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths  of  his  age, 
and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  If 
you  discover  that  I  have  betrayed  you,  and  have  been  guilty  of  treachery 
upon  this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves  on  me  in  this  my  only  son,  whom, 
dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I  abandon  to  you,  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  without 
mercy  to  his  father's  perfidy.' 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart ;  but  what  gave  them  the 
most  sensible  pain,  was  his  imagining  there  was  any  one  amongst  them 
so  mean  and  ungrateful  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspicion  in  regard 
to  hira.  They  conjured  hira  unanimously  nol  to  leave  his  son  with  them, 
but  to  put  him  into  some  place  of  safety ;  that  his  friends  and  country 
might  not  want  an  avenger,  if  lie  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
the  tyrants.  '  No,'  replied  the  father,  '  he  shall  stay  with  you,  and  share 
your  fate.  If  he  must  perish,  whatnobler  end  can  he  make  than  to  perish 
with  his  fattier  and  best  friends?  For  you,  my  son,  exert  yourself  be- 
yond your  years,  and  show  a  courage  worthy  of  you  and  nie.  You  see 
here  the  most  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make  under  such  masters  a 
noble  essay  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fight ;  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  die,  like 
them,  for  liberty.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  without  hopes,  for  I  believe 
that  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  gods  upon  us.'  He  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  them,  and  after  em- 
bracing the  conspirators,  went  out. 

*  The  magistrates  and  generals  who  were  charged  with  the  government 
of  Thebes,  were  called  Bceotarchs,  that  is  to  say,  commanders  or  go- 
Teruors  of  Bceotia. 
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H«  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to  compose  his  looks 
and  voice,  that  he  might  not  appear  under  any  concern-  When  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Archias  and  Philidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report,  that  disaffected  peo- 
ple were  arrived  in  the  city^  and  were  concealed  in  some  house.  He 
seemed  astonished  ;  and  finding  by  their  answers  to  his  questions,  that 
they  had  no  precise  information  on  the  subject,  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone, 
and  said,  '  It  is  very  likely  the  report  you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm, 
intended  to  interrupt  your  mirth :  however,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, I'll  go  immediately,  and  make  the  strictest  enquiry  possible  into 
it.'  Philidas  praised  his  prudence  and  zeal ;  and  carrying  Archias  back 
into  the  company,  again  engaged  him  in  the  debauch,  and  continued  the 
entertainment  by  keeping  the  guests  in  perpetual  expectation  of  the 
women  he  had  promised  them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all  prepared,  not  to  con- 
quer nor  to  save  their  lives,  but  to  die  gloriously,  and  to  sell  themselves 
as  dear  as  they  could.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  looks  explained  be- 
forehand that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  repeated  all  that  had  passed, 
after  which  they  had  no  thoughts  but  of  putting  into  instant  execution  a 
design,  to  which  the  least  delay  might  occasion  a  thousand  obstacles. 

In  fact,  at  that  very  instant  happened  a  second  storm,  far  more  violent 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  first,  and  which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not 
possibly  fail  of  making  the  enterprise  miscarry.  A  courier  from  Athens 
arrived  in  great  haste  with  a  packet,  which  contained  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  as  was  afterwards  discovered.  The 
courier  was  brought  first  to  Archias,  who  was  already  overcome  with 
wine,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure.  In  giving  him  bis  dispatches, 
he  said,  '  My  lord,  the  person  who  writes  you  these  letters,  conjures 
you  to  read  them  immediately,  being  serious  aflfairs.'  Archias  replied, 
laughing,  'Serious  affairs  to-morrow;'  which  words  were  afterwards 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  proverb  ;  and  taking  the  letters,  he  put  them 
under  his  bolster,*  and  continued  the  conversation  and  banquet. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets,  divided  into  two 
parties  ;  tha  one,  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leon- 
tides,  who  was  not  at  the  feast ;  the  other  against  Archias,  under  the 
command  of  Charon.  The  latter  had  put  on  women's  habits  over  their 
armour,  and  crowned  themselves  with  pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which 
entirely  covered  their  faces.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  guests  made  a  great  noise,  and  set  up 
loud  shouts  of  joy.  But  they  were  told,  that  the  women  would  not  come 
in  till  the  servants  were  all  dismissed,  which  was  done  immediately. 
They  were  sent  to  neighbouring  houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine 
for  their  entertainment.  The  conspirators,  by  this  stratagem,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  entered  sword  in  hand, 
and  showing  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  put  all  the  guests  to  the 
sword,  and  with  them  the  magistrates,  who  were  full  of  wine,  and  in  no 
condition  to  defend  themselves.  Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance. 
Leontides,  who  was  asleep  in  bed,  awaked  with  the  noise  that  was  made, 

•  The  Greeks  ate  lying  on  couches. 
VOL.  II.  2  n 
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and  rising  immediately,  armed  himself  with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of 
the  conspirators  at  his  feet,  but  was  at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner  with  so  much  dispatch 
and  success,  couriers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  exiles  who  had 
remained  at  Thriasium.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were  broken  open, 
and  five  hundred  prisoners  let  out.  The  Thebans  were  called  upon  to 
resume  their  liberty,  and  arras  were  given  to  all  they  met,  the  spoils 
affixed  to  the  porticoes  being  taken  down,  and  the  armourers'  and  cut- 
lers' shops  broken  open  for  that  purpose.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas 
came  in  arms  to  join  them,  accompanied  with  a  numerous  band  of  young 
men,  and  with  some  old  persons  of  great  worth,  whom  they  had  got 
together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion :  the  houses  all  illu- 
minated with  torches,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing 
to  and  fro.  The  people,  in  a  consternation  at  what  had  happened,  and 
for  want  of  sufficient  information,  waited  impatiently  fbr  the  day  to 
know  their  destiny.  The  Lacedaemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought 
guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  not  having  fallen  upon  them  during  their 
disorder;  for  the  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  three 
thousand,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  they 
heard,  the  illuminations  they  saw  in  the  houses,  and  the  tumult  of  the 
multitude  running  backwards  and  forwards,  they  lay  still  and  contented 
themselves  with  guarding  the  citadel,  after  having  sent  couriers  to  Sparta 
with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  demand  an  immediate  re- 
inforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  an 
assembly  of  the  people  was  convened.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  con- 
ducted Pelopidas  and  his  company  thither,  surrounded  with  all  their 
sacrificers,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  sacred  fillets,  and  exhorting  the 
citizens  to  assist  their  country,  and  to  join  with  their  gods.  At  this 
sight,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  with  loud  acclamations  and  clapping 
of  hands,  and  received  the  conspirators  as  their  benefactors  and  deli- 
verers. The  same  day,  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Charon,  were  elected 
Boeotarchs. 

The  arrival  of  the  exiles  was  followed  by  that  of  five  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the 
command  of  Demophoon.  Those  troops,  with  others  which  joined  them 
shortly  after  from  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  composed  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  without  loss  of  time  besieged 
the  citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could  come  from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  in  hopes  of  a  speedy  succour, 
and  seemed  resolved  rather  to  die  than  surrender  the  place  ;  at  least  the 
LacedEemonians  were  of  that  opinion.  But  they  were  not  the  greatest 
number  of  the  garrison.  When  provisions  began  to  fall  short,  and  fa- 
mine to  press  them,  the  rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  sur- 
render. The  garrison  had  their  lives  granted  them,  and  were  permitted 
to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  They  were  scarce  marched  out  when 
the  aid  arrived.  The  Lacedaemonians  found  Cleombrotus  at  Megara,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little  more  expedition,  might 
have  saved  the  citadel.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  natural 
slowness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  their 
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most  important  enterprises.  The  three  comraanders  who  had  capitolated 
were  tried.  Two  of  theim  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  third  had 
so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  .hira,  that  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  banished 
himself  from  Peloponnesus.. 

Pelopidashad  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit,  the  most  memorable 
of  any  that  were  ever  executed  by  surprise  and  stratagem.  Plutarch, 
with  reason,  compares  it  to  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles,  destitute 
in  themselves  of  all  resource,  and  compelled  to  implore  a  foreign  support, 
form  the  bold  design  of  attacliing  a  formidable  power  with  a  handful  of 
men ;  and  having  overcome  all  obstacles  to  their  enterprise  solely  by 
their  valour,  had  each  of  them  the  good  fortune  to  deliver  their  country, 
and  to  change  the  face  of  affairs  entirely.  For  the  Athenians  were  in- 
debted to  Thrasybulus  for  that  sudden  and  happy  change,  which,  freeing 
them  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned,  not  only  restored 
their  liberty,  but  with  it  their  ancient  splendour,  and  put  them  into  a 
condition  to  humble,  and  make  Sparta,  their  ancient  and  constant  rival, 
tremble  in  her  turn.  We  shall  see  in  like  manner,  that  the  war  which 
is  to  reduce  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprive  her  of  empire  over  both  sea 
and  land,  was  the  work  of  this  single  night,  in  which  Pelopidas,  without 
taking  either  citadel  or  fortress,  but  entering  only  one  of  twelve  into  a 
private  house,  unloosed  and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  they  appeared  to  be  so 
firmly  ri vetted  as  never  to  be  broken  or  imloosed. 

SECT.  III.— THE  ATHENIANS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  THE- 
BANS.— SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER  AND  THE 
LACEDEMONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3627.  Ant.  J.  C.  377.] — The  Lacedsemonians,  after  the  injury 
they  pretended  to  have  received  by  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  did  not 
continue  quiet,  but  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  take  their  revenge. 
Agesilaus,  rightly  judging  that  an  expedition  of  that  kind,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  support  tyrants,  would  not  reflect  much  honour  upon  him, 
left  it  to  Cleombrotus,  who  had  lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis  ;  under 
pretence  that  his  great  age  dispensed  with  his  undertaking  it.  Cleom- 
brotus entered  Bceotia  with  his  army.  The  first  campaign  was  not 
vigorous,  and  terminated  in  committing  some  ravages  in  the  country ; 
after  which  the  king  retired  ;  and  detaching  part  of  his  troops  to  Spho- 
drias,  who  commanded  at  Thespise,  returned  to  Sparta. 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  the  war  in  which  the  league  with  the  Thebans  was  likely  to  engage 
them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it,  and  renounced  it.  Of  those 
who  persisted  to  adhere  to  the  Thebau  party,  some  were  imprisoned, 
some  put  to  death,  others  banishe;!,  and  the  rich  severely  fined.  The 
Theban  aflfairs  seemed  almost  desperate  ;  as  no  one  came  forward  to  sup- 
port them.  Pelopidas  and  Gor^^idas  were  then  in  office,  and  were  con- 
certing together  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  and  this  was  the  stratagem  they  contrived. 

Sphodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thespiae  -witli  a  body  of  troops, 
to  receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against 
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Thebes.  He  bad  acquired  some  reputation  among  the  soldiery,  and 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition  ;  but  he  was  rash,  superficial,  self- 
conceited,  and  consequently  apt  to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and 
Gorgidas  sent  privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him,  with 
the  offer,  as  from  himself,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  in- 
sinuations better  calculated  to  persuade  him  than  money,  since  they  flat- 
tered his  vanity.  '  After  having  represented  to  him  that  a  person  of  his 
merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  some  great  enterprise  which  might 
immortalize  his  name,  he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Pirseeus,  by 
attacking  the  Athenians  by  surprise,  and  when  they  could  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  attempt.  He  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  to  see  themselves  masters  of  Athens  ; 
Bnd  that  the  Thebans,  enraged  at  the  Athenians,  whom  they  considered 
as  traitors  and  deserters,  would  lend  them  no  assistance.' 

Sphodrias,  anxious  to  acquire  a  great  name,  and  envying  the  glory  of 
Phoebidas,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illus- 
trious by  his  unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  a  much 
more  brilliant  and  glorious  exploit  to  seize  the  Pirseeus  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  un- 
foreseen attack  by  land.  He  undertook  therefore  with  great  joy  an 
enterprise,  which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor  less  horrid  than  that  of  the 
Cadmea,  but  executed  neither  with  the  same  boldness  nor  with  the  same 
success.  For  having  set  out  in  the  night  from  Thespise,  with  the  view 
of  surprising  the  Pirseeus  before  light,  the  day  break  overtook  him  in 
the  plain  of  Thriasium  near  Eleusis,  and  finding  himself  discovered,  he 
returned  shamefully  to  Thespia;  with  some  booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with  their  complaints  to 
Sparta.  Those  ambassadors  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not 
waited  their  arrival  to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him 
before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  was  afraid  to  obey 
that  summons,  having  just  reason  to  apprehend  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and 
the  resentment  of  his  country.  He  had  a  son  who  had  contracted  a  strict 
and  tender  friendship  with  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  latter  solicited 
his  father  so  earnestly,  or  rather  tormented  him  witli  such  extreme  im- 
portunity and  perseverance,  that  he  could  not  refuse  Sphodrias  his  pro- 
tection, and  got  him  fully  acquitted.  Agesilaus  had  little  delicacy,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  justice,  when  the 
service  of  his  friends  was  in  question.  He  was.  besides,  of  all  mankind 
the  most  tender  and  indulgent  father  to  his  children.  It  is  reported  of 
him,  that  when  they  were  little  he  would  play  with  them,  and  divert  him- 
self with  riding  upon  a  stick  amongst  them  :  and  that  having  been  one 
day  surprised  by  a  friend  in  that  action,  he  desired  him  not  to  tell  any 
body  of  it  till  himself  was  a  father. 

The  unjust  sentence  passed  in  favour  of  Sphodrias  by  the  Spartans, 
exceedingly  incensed  the  Athenians,  and  determined  them  to  renew  their 
alliance  with -Thebes  immediately,  and  to  assist  tbem  with  all  their 
power.  They  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  gave  tlie  command  of  it 
to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustrious  Conon,  whose  reputation  he  well 
sustained  by  his  own  valour  and  exploits.  It  was  he  whom  his  enemies, 
through  envy  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  great  success,  painted 
sleeping,  with  the  goddess  Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for 
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hlin  :•  but  upon  this  occasion  he  proved  that  he  was  not  asleep.  After 
having  rayagt-d  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  attacked  the  isle  of  Corcyra,+ 
which  he  took.  He  treated  the  inhalitants  with  great  humanity,  and 
made  no  alterations  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which  very  much  inclined 
the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their  side 
made  powerful  preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon 
retaking  Corcyra.  Its  happy  situation  between  Sicily  and  Greece  ren- 
dered that  island  very  important.  They  therefore  engaged  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  in  this  expedition,  and  demanded  aid  of  him.  In  the  mean 
time  they  dispatched  their  fleet  under  the  command  of  Mnasippus.  The 
Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against  them  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  the 
command  of  Timotheus  at  first ;  but  soon  after,  upon  his  seeming  to  act 
too  slowly,  Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his  place.  Mnasippus  having 
made  himself  odious  to  his  troops  by  his  haughtiness,  rigour,  and  avarice, 
was  very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement.  Iphi- 
crates did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  when  he  received  advice  that  the 
Syracusan  squadron  of  ten  galleys  was  approaching,  which  he  attacked 
so  successAilly  that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  He  had  demanded,  that 
the  orator  Callistratus,  and  Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains 
of  his  time,  should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Xenophon  admires 
his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul  upon  that  account,  in  being  not  unwill- 
ing to  appear  to  have  occasion  for  advice,  and  not  apprehending  that 
others  might  share  the  glory  of  his  victories  with  himself. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops 
against  Thebes.  He  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  did  abundance  of  damage 
to  the  Thebans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own  side.  The  two 
armies  came  every  day  to  blows,  and  were  perpetually  engaged,  tho»!gh 
not  in  formal  battle,  yet  in  skirmishes,  which  served  to  instruct  the  The- 
bans in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  valour,  boldness,  and 
experience.  It  is  reported  that  the  Spartan  Antalcidas  told  Agesilaus 
very  justly  upon  this  head  one  day,  when  he  was  brought  back  from 
Boeotia  much  wounded,  '  My  lord  Agesilaus.  you  have  a  fine  reward  for 
the  lessons  you  have  given  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  before 
y«u  taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor  could  learn.'  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  the  three  laws  which 
he  calls  'Rhetrae,'  forbad  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  war  often  upon 
the  same  enemj',  lest  they  should  make  them  good  soldiers,  by  obliging 
them  too  frequently  to  defend  themselves. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner  without  any  thing  decisive  on 
either  side.  It  was  prudent  in  the  Theban  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle 
hitherto,  and  to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden  them- 
selves. When  the  occasion  was  favourable,  they  let  them  seasonably 
loose  like  generous  hounds,  and  after  having  given  them  a  taste  of  vic- 
tory by  way  of  reward,  they  called  them  off,  contented  with  their  courage 
and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of  their  success  and  this  wise  conduct 
was  due  to  Pelopidas. 

The  engagement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  battle 
ofLeuctra,  added  much  to  his  reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enter- 
prise against  Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  his 

*  Plut.  in  Syl.  p.  46t.  t  Corfu, 
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return  h«  found  the  enemy  posted  to  intercept  him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon ' 
as  the  Thebans  perceived  them  from  the  defiles,  somebody  ran  in  all 
haste  to  Pelopidas,  and  told  him,  '  We  are  fallen  inter  the  enemy's  hands.' 
'Why  so,'  replied  he:  'Why  should  we  not  rather  say,  that  they  are 
fallen  into  ours?'  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  cavalry,  which  were 
his  rear-guard,  to  advance  to  the  front,  that  they  might  begin  the  fight. 
He  was  assured  that  his  foot,  which  were  only  three  hundred,  and  were 
called  the  '  sacred  battalion,'  wherever  they  charged,  would  break 
through  the  enemy,  though  superior  in  number,  as  they  were  by  at  least 
two-thirds.  The  assault  began  where  the  generals  of  each  party  were 
posted,  and  was  very  fierce.  The  two  generals  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  had  charged  Pelopidas,  were  presently  killed  ;  all  tihat  were  with 
them  being  either  slain  or  dispersed.  The  rest  of  the  Liacedaemonian 
troops  were  so  daunted,  that  they  opened  a  passage  for  the  'thebans,  who 
might  have  marched  on  and  saved  themselves  if  they  had  thought  fit :  but 
Pelopidas,  disdaining  to  make  use  of  that  opening  for  hi5  retreat,  ad- 
vanced against  those  who  were  still  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  made  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  them,  that  the  rest  were  all  dismayed,  and  fled  in  disorder. 
The  Thebans  did  not  pursue  them  far,  lest  they  should  b(?  surprised. 
They  contented  themselves  with  having  broken  down,  and  with  making 
a  glorious  retreat,  not  inferior  to  a  victory,  because  it  was  made  through 
an  enemy  dispersed  and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more,  was  in  a  manner  the 
source  of  the  great  actions  and  events  we  shall  soon  relate.  It  had  never 
happened  till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  barbarians  or  Greeks, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  defeated  with  the  superiority  of  number 
on  their  side,  nor  even  with  equal  forces  in  a  pitched  battle,  for  which 
reason  they  were  insupportably  proud,  and  their  reputation  alone  kept 
their  enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durst  show  themselves  in  the  field  before 
them,  unless  superior  in  number.  They  now  lost  that  glory ;  and  the 
Thebans  in  their  turn  are  to  become  the  terror  and  dread  ewen  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  rendered  themselves  so  universally  formidable. 

The  enterprise  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against  Egypt,  and  the  death 
of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  should  naturally  come  in  here.  But  I  shall 
defer  those  articles,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  Theban  affairs.  - 

SECT.  IV.— NEW  TROUBLES  IN  GREECE. 

Whilst  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war,  great  troubles 
arose  in  Greece.  In  that  interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  flataese,* 
and  afterwards  Thespize,  entirely  demolished  those  two  cities,  and  ex 
pelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Platseans  retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives 
and  children,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
adopted  into  the  number  of  the  citizens. 

[A.  M.  3633.  Ant.  J.  C.  371.] — Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  Grecian  affairs,  sent  a  new  embassy  thither,t  to  persuade  the  se- 
veral cities  and  republics  at  war  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  accommo- 
date their  differences  upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  By  that 
peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was  concluded,  that  all  the 
cities  of  Greece  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  be  governed  by  their  own 

♦  Platffiae,  a  cityof  Boeotia  ;  Thespiae  of  Achaia. 
♦  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr^pc.  1.  vi.  p.  590—593.     Diod.  p.  365,  366. 
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laws.  In  virtue  of  this  article,  the  Lacedaemonians  pressed  the  Thebans  ' 
to  restore  liberty  to  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  to  rebuild  Plataeae  and  Thes- 
piae  which  they  had  demolished,  and  to  restore  them  with  the  territories 
dependent  on  them  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Thebans  on  their 
side  insisted  also,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  give  liberty  to  all  those 
of  Laconia,  and  that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
possessors.  This  was  what  equity  required  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians, 
believing  themselves  much  superior  to  the  Tliebans,  were  for  imposing  a 
law  upon  them,  to  which  they  would  not  submit  themselves. 

All  Greece  being  weary  of  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  several 
campaigns,  and  had  no  other  origin  than  the  ambition  and  injustice  of 
Sparta,  nor  any  other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  was  seri- 
ously intent  upon  efifecting  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view  had  sent 
deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  to  concert  together  the  means  of  attaining  so  de- 
sirable an  event.  Amongst  those  deputies,  Epaminondas  was  of  the  first 
rank.*  He  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  his  great  erudition  and  pro- 
found knowledge  in  philosophy  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  any  very  distinguished  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  for  the 
command  of  armies  and  the  administration  of  public  aflFairs.  Seeing  that 
all  the  deputies,  out  of  respect  for  Agesilaus,  who  declared  openly  for 
the  war,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  differ  from  his  opinion  in 
any  thing,  a  very  common  effect  of  too  imperious  a  power  on  one  side, 
and  too  servile  a  submission  on  the  other  ;  he  was  the  only  one  that  spoke 
with  a  wise  and  noble  boldness,  as  became  a  statesman  who  had  no 
other  view  than  the  public  good.  He  made  a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans 
alone,  but  for  Greece  in  general ;  in  which  he  proved,  that  the  war  aug- 
mented only  the  power  of  Sparta,  whilst  the  rest  of  Greece  was  reduced 
and  ruined  by  it.  He  insisted  principally  upon  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing the  peace  upon  the  basis  of  equality  and  justice;  because  no 
peace  could  be  solid  and  of  long  duration,  but  that  wherein  all  parties 
should  find  an  equal  advantage. 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reason  and  justice,  and 
pronounced  with  a  grave  and  serious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  im- 
pression. Agesilaus  plainly  perceived,  from  the  attention  and  silence 
with  which  it  was  heard,  that  the  deputies  were  extremely  affected  with 
it,  and  would  not  fail  to  act  conformably  to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that 
effect,  he  demanded  of  Epaminondas,  *  Whether  he  thought  it  just  and 
reasonable  that  Boeotia  should  be  free  and  independent?'  that  is  to  say. 
Whether  he  agreed  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia  should  depend  no  longer 
upon  Thebes  ?  Epaminondas  immediately  asked  in  his  turn,  with  great 
vivacity,  '  Whether  he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable  that  Laconia  should 
enjoy  the  same  independence  and  liberty  ?'  Upon  which,  Agesilaus, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  great  rage,  insisted  upon  his  declaring  openly, 
'  Whether  he  would  consent  that  Bceotia  should  be  free  ?'  Epaminondas 
retorted  his  question  again,  and  asked,  '  Whether  on  his  side,  he  would 
consent  that  Laconia  should  be  free  ?'  Agesilaus,  who  wanted  only  a 
pretext  for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  struck  their  name  directly  out 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  they  were  about  to  conclude.  The  rest  of 
the  allies  signed  it,  less  out  of  inclination,  than  not  to  offend  the  Lacedae- 
monians, whose  power  they  dreaded. 

*  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  611. 
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In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  In  the  field  were  to  be  dis- 
banded.* Cleorabrotus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  in  Phocis, 
at  the  head  of  the  array.  He  wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know  the  republic's 
resolutions.  Prothous,  one  of  the  principal  senators,  represented  that 
there  was  no  roon)  for  deliberation,  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late  agree- 
ment, had  made  the  recall  of  the  troops  indispensable.  Agesilaus  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  Angry  with  the  Thebans,  and  particularly  with 
Eparainondas,  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  war  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, and  the  present  seemed  particularly  favourable,  when  all  Greece 
was  free  and  united,  and  only  the  Thebans  excluded  from  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  advice  of  Prothous  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  whole 
conncil,  who  treated  him  as  an  honest  well-meaning  dotard,  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  the  Divinity,  from  thenceforth,  as  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, promoting  their  downfall.  Th»  Ephori  wrote  immediately  to 
Cleombrotus  to  march  against  the  Thebans  with  his  troops,  and  sent 
orders  at  the  same  time  to  all  their  allies,  to  assemble  their  forces,  who 
were  very  averse  to  this  war,  and  did  not  join  in  it  but  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  out  of  fear  of  contradicting  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they 
did  not  yet  dare  to  disobey.  Though  no  happy  consequences  could  be 
expected  from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  from  the  sole  motive  of  resentment  and  revenge  ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  assured  them- 
selves of  success,  and  imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned  by  their 
allies,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them. 

[A.  M.  3634.  Ant.  J,  C.  370.]— The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at 
first.  They  saw  themselves  alone,  without  allies  or  support,  whilst  all 
Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly  lost,  not  knowing  that  in  a  single 
man  they  had  more  than  an  army.  This  man  was  Epaminondas.  He 
was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues  joined  in  commission 
with  him.  He  immediately  raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his 
march.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy 
had  above  four  times  that  number.  As  several  bad  omens  were  told  to 
him  to  prevent  his  setting  out,  he  replied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer's,  of 
which  the  sense  is,  *  There  is  but  one  good  omen,  which  is,  to  fight  for 
one's  country,'  However,  to  reassure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  supersti- 
tious, and  whom  he  observed  to  be  discouraged,  he  instructed  several 
persons  to  come  from  different  places,  and  report  auguries  and  omens  in 
his  favour,  which  revived  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  troops. 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  In  office,  but  commanded  the  sacred  battalion. 
When  he  left  his  house  to  go  to  the  army,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last 
adieu,  conjured  him  with  a  flood  of  tears,  to  take  care  of  himself :  'That,' 
said  he,  '  should  be  recommended  to  young  people ;  but  for  generals, 
they  have  no  occasion  for  such  advice ;  they  should  only  be  exhorted  to 
take  care  of  others.* 

Eparainondas  had  had  the  wise  precaution  to  secure  a  pass,  by  which 
Cleorabrotus  might  have  shortened  his  march  considerably.  The  latter, 
after  having  taken  a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Leuctra,  a  small  town  of 
Bceotia,  between  Plataeae  and  Thesplae.  Both  parties  consulted  whether 
they  should  give  battle  ;  which  Cleombrotus  resolved  by  the  advice  of 

♦  Xenoph.  1.  vl.  p.  691—597.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  365—371.  Plut.  ia 
Agesil.  p.  611,612.     Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  268,  289. 
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all  his  officers,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if,  with  such  a  superiority  of 
troops,  he  declined  fighting,  it  would  confirm  the  report  which  was  se- 
cretly spread,  that  he  covertly  favoured  the  Thebans,  The  latter  had  an 
essential  reason  for  hastening  a  battle,  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  which  the  enemy  daily  expected.  However,  the  six  generals, 
who  formed  the  council  of  war,  diflFeied  in  their  sentiments.  A  seventh, 
who  came  up  very  seasonably,  joined  the  three  that  were  for  fighting; 
and  his  opinion,  which  coincided  also  with  that  of  Epaminondas,  carrying 
the  question,  the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This  was  in  the  second  year 
of  the  102d  Olympiad. 

The  tvo  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  has  been  said,  consisted  of  twenty-four  thousand  foot  and 
sixteen  hundred  horse.  The  Thebans  had  only  six  thousand  foot  and 
four  hundred  horse;  but  all  of  them  choice  troops,  animated  by  their 
success  in  former  campaigns,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
Lacedsmonian  cavalry,  composed  of  men  picked  up  by  chance,  without 
valour,  and  ill-disciplined,  was  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies 
in  courage  as  it  was  superior  in  number.  The  infantry  could  not  be  de- 
pended on,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the  allies,  as  it  has  been  said, 
having  engaged  in  the  war  with  reluctance,  because  they  did  not  app;ove 
the  motive  of  it,  and  were  besides  dissatisfied  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied  the  place  of  nu- 
merous armies,  especially  the  Theban,  who  was  the  most  accomplished 
captain  of  his  times.  He  was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the 
sacred  battalion,  composed  of  three  hundred  young  Thebans,  united  in 
a  strict  friendship  and  affection,  and  engaged  under  a  particular  oath 
never  to  fly,  but  to  defend  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on  a  plain.  Cleom- 
brotus  was  upon  the  right,  consisting  of  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he 
confided  most,  and  whose  files  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  his  horse  in  an  open  country,  he  posted  them  in  the 
front  of  his  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  Agesilaus's  son,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  strengthened  it  with  the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed 
troops,  whom  he  drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was  upon  his 
left,  and  closed  the  wing.  The  rest  of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon 
his  right  in  an  oblique  line,  which,  the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more 
distant  from  the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his  design  was 
to  cover  his  right  flank,  to  refuse  his  right  wing  and  keep  it  as  a  kind  of 
reserve,  that  he.mightnot  hazard  the  event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakest 
part  of  the  army  ;  and  to  begin  the  action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his 
best  troops  were  posted,  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  upon  king 
Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he  could  pene- 
trate the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  the  rest  of  the  army  would  soon  be  put 
to  the  rout.  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them  (after  the  enemy's  ex- 
ample) in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the  Thebans  were  better 
mounted  and  braver  troops  than  the  Lacedaemonian  horse,  the  latter  were 
not  long  before  they  were  broken,  and  drives  upon  the  infantry,  which 
they  put  into  some  confusion.     Epaminondas  following  his  horse  close. 
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marched  swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  upon  his  phalanx  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  lieavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to  make  a  diversion, 
detached  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank,  and 
to  surround  him.  Pelopidas,  upon  the  sight  of  that  movement,  advanced 
with  incredible  speed  and  boldness  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  battalion  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  design,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by 
that  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  was  put  into  disorder.  The  battle 
was  very  fierce  and  obstinate ;  and  whilst  Cleombrotus  could  act,  the 
victory  continued  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither  party.  When  he 
fell  dead  with  his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king, 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  The 
Spartans  fought  with  so  much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they 
gained  their  point,  and  carried  it  off.  Animated  by  so  glorious  an  ad- 
vantage, they  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge,  which  would  perhaps 
have  proved  successful,  had  the  allies  seconded  their  ardour.  But  the 
left  wing,  seeing  the  Lacedsemonian  phalanx  had  been  broken,  and  be- 
lieving all  lost,  especially  when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  took 
to  flight,  and  drew  off  the  rest  of  the  army  along  with  them.  Epaminon- 
das followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great  number  in  the  pursuit. 
The  Thebans  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  erected  a  trophy, 
and  permitted  the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedffimonians  had  never  received  such  a  blow.  The  most  bloody 
defeats  till  then  had  scarce  ever  cost  them  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
of  their  citizens.  They  had  been  seen,  however  animated,  or  rather 
violently  incensed,  against  Athens,  to  ransom  by  a  truce  of  thirty  years, 
eight  hundred  of  their  citizens,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  little  island  of  Sphacteria.  Here  they  lost  four  thousand  men, 
of  whom  one  thousand  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  four  hundred  Spartans,* 
out  of  seven  hundred  who  were  in  the  battle.  The  Thebans  had  only 
three  hundred  men  killed,  among  whom  were  but  few  of  their  citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  at  that  time  celebrating  the  gymnastic  games, 
and  was  full  of  strangers  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither,  when  the 
couriers  arrived  from  Leuctra  with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat. 
The  Ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  and  that 
the  Spartan  empire  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the 
representations  of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  change  to  take 
place  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the 
names  of  their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  staid  in  the  theatre  to  see 
that  the  dances  and  games  were  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  loss  of  each  family  being  known,  the 
fathers  and  relations  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  battle  met  in  the  public 
square,  and  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with  great  joy  and  serenity 
in  their  looks ;  whilst  the  others  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses, 
or,  if  necessity  obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and 
dejection  of  aspect  which  sensibly  expressed  their  profound  anguish  and 
affliction.  That  diflference  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women. 
Grief,  silence,  tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the  return  of 
their  sons  ;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons,  were  seen  hurrying  to  the 

*  Those  wei'e  properly  called  Spartans,  who  inhabited  Sparta ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  those  settled  iii  their  country. 
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temples  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  glory 
and  good  fortune.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  such  sentiments  evince  great 
courage  and  resolution  ;  but  I  would  not  have  them  entirely  extinguish 
natural  tenderness,  and  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  there  been 
less  of  ferocity  in  them. 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how  to  act  in  regard  to 
those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle.  As  they  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon  them  the 
punishments  assigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their  despair  should  induce  them 
to  take  some  violent  resolution  that  might  be  fatal  to  the  state.  For  such 
as  fled  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments,  but  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  alliance  with  them  by  marriage.  Any 
body  that  met  them  in  the  streets  might  buffet  tliem,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  They  were  besides  to  wear  dirty  and  ragged  habits, 
full  of  different  colours  ;  and  lastly,  they  were  to  shave  half  their  beards 
and  to  let  the  other  half  grow.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spartans 
to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of  their  soldiery,  at  a  time  when  they  had  such 
pressing  occasion  for  them.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  they  chose  Age- 
silaus  legislator,  with  absolute  power  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  as  he  should  think  fit.  Agesilaus,  without  adding,  retrenching,  or 
changing  any  thing,  found  means  to  save  the  fugitives  without  prejudice 
to  the  state.  In  a  full  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  decreed, 
*  That  for  the  present  day,  the  laws  should  be  suspended,  and  of  no  effect ; 
but  ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and  authority.'  By  those  few  words 
he  preserved  the  Spartan  laws  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  to 
the  state  that  great  number  of  its  members,  preventing  their  being  for 
ever  degraded,  and  consequently  useless  to  the  republic.  A  fter  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  the  two  parties  were  industriously  employed,  the  one  in  re- 
trieving their  loss,  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory.  Agesilaus, 
to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  marched  them  into  Arcadia  ;  but  with 
a  full  resolution  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  himself  to  at- 
tacking some  small  towns  of  the  Mantinaeans,  which  he  took,  and  laid 
the  country  waste.  This  gave  Sparta  some  joy,  and  they  began  to  take 
courage  from  believing  their  condition  not  entirely  desperate. 

The  Thebans,  immediately  after  their  victory,  had  sent  an  account  of 
it  to  Athens,  and  to  demand  aid  at  the  same  time  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  senate  was  then  sitting,  and  received  the  courier  with  great 
coldness,  did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents,  and  dismissed  him  without 
taking  any  notice  of  aid.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable 
advantage  which  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  could 
not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dissatisfaction  which  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected an  increase  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them,  which  might 
soon  render  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been  elected  joint  go- 
vernors of  Boeotia.  Having  assembled  all  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians 
and  their  allies,  whose  number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  made  abundance  of  places  and  states  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Lacouia 
itself.  It  was  then  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  quit  their 
offices  ;  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  being  assigned  by  law  for  their 
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resigning  them  to  the  persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  of 
death,  if  they  held  them  beyond  that  term.     Their  colleagues,  appre- 
hending the  badness  of  the  season,  and  still  more,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  infringing  that  law,  were  for  marching  back  the  army  imme- 
diately to  Thebes.  Pelopidas  was  the  first  who,  entering  into  the  opinion 
of  Epaminondas,  animated  the  citizens,  acd  engaged  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  alarm,  and  to  pursue  their  enterprise  without  regard 
to  a  formality,  from  the  observance  of  which  they  might  justly  believe 
themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as  the  service  of  the  state,  when 
founded  in  justice,  is  the  sovereign  law  and  rule  of  the  people's  obe- 
dience.  They  entered  Laconia  therefore  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  good  soldiers,  of  which  the  Thebans  did  not  form  a  twelfth 
part.     But  the  great  reputation  of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause,  that 
all  the  allies,  even  without  orders,  or  a  public  decree,  obeyed  them  with 
respectful  silence,  and  marched  with  entire  confidence  and  courage  under 
their  command.     It  was  six  hundred  years  since  the  Dorians  had  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Lacedsmon,  and  in  all  that  time  they  had  never 
seen,  till  now,  an  enemy  upon  their  lands  ;  none  haying  hitherto  dared  to 
set  foot  in  them,  and  much  less  to  attack  their  city,  though  without  walls. 
The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country  hitherto  untouched  by 
an  enemy,  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  and  plundering 
as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  without  any  opposition  whatsoever.    Parties 
had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important  passes.     Ischolas  the  Spartan, 
"nho  commanded  one  of  these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in  a 
peculiar  manner.    Finding  it  impossible,  with  his  small  body  of  troops, 
to  support  the  enemy's  attack,  and  thinking  it  disgraceful  to  a  Spartan 
to  abandon  his  post,  he  sent  back  the  young  men  who  were  of  an  age 
and  condition  to  serve  their  country  effectually,  and  kept  none  with  him 
but  such  as  were  advanced  in  years.   These,  unanimously  devoting  them- 
selves, after  the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good,  sold  their  lives 
very  dear  ;  and  after  having  defended  themselves  a  long  time,  and  made 
great  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  they  all  perished  to  a  man.    Agesllaus 
acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  address  and  wisdom.    He  looked 
upon  this  irruption  of  the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was 
not  only  in  vain  but  dangerous  to  oppose,  whose  rapid  course  would  be 
but  of  short  duration,  and  after  some  ravages  subside  of  itself.     He  con- 
tented himself  with  distributing  his  best  troops  into  the  middle  and  all 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  with  strongly  securing  all  the 
posts.    He  was  determi^ied  not  to  quit  the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  persisted  in  that  resolution,  without  regard  to  all  the  raillery,  in- 
sults, and  menaces  of  the  Thebans,  who  defied  him  by  name,  and  called 
upon  him  to  come  out  and  defend  his  country,  him,  who  had  alone  been 
the  cause  of  all  its  sufferings,  by  kindling  the  war. 

But  a  subject  of  far  greater  affliction  to  Agesilaus  were  the  commotions 
and  disorders  excited  within  the  city,  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the 
old  men  in  the  highest  affliction  and  despair  from  being  witnesses  of  what 
they  saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who  seemed  quite  distracted  with 
hearing  the  threatening  cries  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  neighbouring 
country  all  on  fire,  whilst  the  flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  almost  upon 
them,  seemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to  themselves.  Whatever 
courage  Agesilaus  might  express  in  his  outward  behaviour;  he  could  not 
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fail  of  being  sensibly  affected  with  so  mournful  an  object,  to  which  was 
added  the  grief  of  sullying  his  reputation  ;  who,  having  found  the  city  in 
a  most  flourishing  and  potent  condition  when  he  came  to  the  government, 
now  saw  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  Its  ancient  glory  lost  under 
him!  He  was,  besides,  secretly  mortified  at  so  mournful  a  contradiction 
of  a  boast  he  had  often  made,  '  That  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever  seen 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp.' 

Whilst  he  was  giving  different  orders  in  the  city,  he  was  informed,  that 
H  certain  number  of  mutineers  had  seized  an  important  post,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  defend  themselves  in  it.  Agesilaus  ran  immediately  thither; 
and,  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  bad  design,  he 
said  to  them,  '  Comrades,  it  is  not  there  I  sent  you.'  At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  to  different  posts  to  divide  them  ;  to  which  they  went,  believing 
their  enterprise  had  not  been  discovered.  This  order,  which  he  gave 
without  emotion,  evinces  a  great  presence  of  mind  in  Agesilaus,  and 
shows,  that  in  times  of  trouble  it  is  not  proper  to  see  too  much,  that  the 
culpable  may  not  want  time  to  reflect  and  repent.  He  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  suppose  that  small  troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to  a 
declared  revolt  by  a  too  rigorons  enquiry.  The  Eurotas  was  at  that 
time  very  much  swoln  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  Thebans 
found  more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  expected,  as  well  from  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  water  as  its  rapidity.  As  Epaminondas  passed 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans  pointed  him  out  to 
Agesilaus ;  who,  after  having  attentively  considered  and  followed  him 
with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  said  only,  'Wonderful  man!'  in  admiration 
of  the  valour  that  induced  him  to  undertake  such  great  things,  Epami- 
nondas would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  battle  in  Sparta  itself,  and 
to  have  erected  a  trophy  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  did  not  however  dare  to 
attempt  the  forcing  of  the  city  ;  and  not  being  able  to  induce  Agesilaus 
to  quit  it,  chose  to  retire.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta,  with- 
out aid,  and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itself  long  against  a  victorious 
army.  But  the  prudent  captain  who  commanded  it  was  apprehensive  of 
drawing  upon  his  hands  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus,  and  still  more, 
of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  pardoned 
his  destroying  so  potent  a  republic,  and  pulling  out,  as  Leptius  says,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill.  He  confined  himself 
therefore  to  the  glory  of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose  laconic  lan- 
guage added  new  haughtiness  to  their  commands,  and  of  having  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity,  as  he  boasted  himself,  of  lengthening  their  mono- 
syllables.*    On  his  return  he  again  wasted  the  country. 

In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Arcadia  into  one  body,  and 
took  Messenia  from  the  Spartans,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  very 
long,t  after  having  expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  country 
equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as  the  best  soil  in  Greece.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dispersed  in  different  regions  of  Greece, 

♦  The  Lacedaemonians  sometimes  answered  the  mttst  important  dis- 
patches by  a  single  monosyllable.  Philip  having  written  to  them.  '  If  I 
enter  your  country,  I  will  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,'  they  replied,  '  If;' 
to  signify  they  would  take  all  possible  care  to  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

+  The  Messenians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  years. 
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Ifaly,  and  Sicily,  on  the  first  notice  given  tliem,  returned  with  Incredible 
joy  ;  animated  by  the  love  ot  their  country,  natural  to  all  men,  and  almost 
as  much  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  which  length  of  time  had  only 
increased.  They  built  themselves  a  city,  ■which,  from  the  name  of  the 
old  one,  was  called  Messene.  Amongst  the  unhappy  events  of  the  war, 
none  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  more  sensible  displeasure,  or  rather  more 
lively  grief,  than  this  ;  because  from  time  immemorial  an  irreconcileable 
enmity  had  subsisted  between  Sparta  and  Messene,  which  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  being  extinguished  but  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  othi  r. 

Polybius  points  out  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  Messenians 
with  regard  to  Sparta,*  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes. 
This  was  their  too  great  solicitude  for  the  present  tranquility,  and, 
through  an  excessive  love  of  peace,  their  neglecting  the  means  of  making 
it  sure  and  lasting.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  were 
their  neighbours,  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter,  from 
their  first  settlement  in  the  country,  had  declared  open  war  against  them : 
the  others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined  with  them,  and  entered  into 
all  their  interests.  But  the  Messenians  had  neither  the  courage  to  oppose 
their  violent  and  irreconcileable  enemies  with  valour  and  constancy,  nor 
the  prudence  to  treat  with  due  regard  their  faithful  and  affectionate  allies. 
When  the  two  states  were  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  carried  their 
arms  elsewhere,  the  Messenians,  with  little  foresight  for  the  future,  and 
regarding  only  their  present  repose,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in 
the  quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality.  On  such 
conjunctures  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess in  preserving  their  tranquillity,  whilst  their  neighbours  all  around 
them  were  involved  in  trouble  and  confusion.  But  this  tranquillity  was 
of  no  long  duration.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  subdued  their  enemies, 
fell  upon  them  with  all  their  forces ;  and  finding  them  unsupported  by 
allies,  and  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  they  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mit, either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery,  or  to  banish  themselves  from 
their  country.  And  this  was  several  times  their  case.  They  ought  to 
have  reflected,  says  Polybius,  that  as  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  or 
advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  on  justice  and  honour  ;  so  there 
is  nothing  more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pernicious,  when 
attained  by  bad  measures,  and  purchased  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

SECT,  V,— SPARTA  IMPLORES  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  captains,  on  their  return  to 
their  country  after  such  memorable  actions,  should  have  been  received 
with  general  applause,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
them.  Instead  of  which,  they  were  both  summoned  to  answer  as  crimi- 
nals against  the  state  ;  in  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  command  to  new  ofllcers,  retained  it  four 
months  beyond  the  appointed  term  ;  during  which  they  had  executed  in 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  those  great  exploits  we  have  related. 
Such  conduct  is  surprising,  and  the  relation  of  it  cannot  be  read  without 
a  secret  indignation  :  but  it  had  a  very  plausible  foundation.  The  zealous 
asserters  of  a  liberty  lately  regained,  were  apprehensive  that  the  example 
might  prove  very  pernicious,  in  authorizing  some  future  magistrate  to 

*  Polyb.  1,  iv.  p,  299,  300, 
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maintain  himself  In  command  beyond  the  established  term,  and  In  conse- 
quence to  turn  his  arms  against  his  country.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  Romans  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  if  they  were  so 
severe  as  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victorious,  for  having  fought 
■without  his  general's  orders,  how  would  they  have  behaved  to  a  general 
who  should  have  continued  four  months  in  the  supreme  command,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  ?     Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal.  He 
tiefended  himself  with  less  force  and  greatness  of  mind  than  was  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  character,  for  he  was  naturally  warm  and  fiery.     That 
valour,  haughty  and  intrepid  in  tight,  forsook  him  before  the  judges.  His 
air  and  discourse,  which  had  something  timid  and  grovelling  in  it,  de- 
noted a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death,  and  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the 
judges  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  acquitted 
him.     Epaminondas  appeared,  and  spoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and 
tone.     He  seemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  charge  danger 
in  front  without  emotion.     Instead  of  justifying  himself,  he  made  a  pane- 
gyric upon  his  actions,  and  repeated  ia  a  lofty  style,  in  what  manner  he 
had  ravaged  Lacouia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  reunited  Arcadia  in 
one  body.     He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure, 
if  the  Thebans  would  concede  the  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him,  and 
declare  that  he  had  done  them  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  their 
participation.     All  the  voices  were  in  his  favour  ;  and  he  returned  from 
his  trial,  as  he  used  to  return  from  battle,  with  glory  and  universal  ap- 
plause.    Such  dignity  has  true  valour,  that  it  in  a  manner  seizes  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind  by  force.     He  was  by  nature  designed  for  great 
actions,  and  gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  every  thing  he  did.     His  enemies, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with  design  to  affront  him,  got  him  elected 
Telearch ;  an  office  very  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit.     He  liow- 
everthoughtit  no  dishonour  to  him,  and  said,  that  he  would  demonstrate, 
that  'the  office  did  not  only  show  what  the  man  was,  but  also  the  man 
what  the  office  was.'     He  accordingly  raised  that  employment  to  very 
great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only  taking  care  that  the  streets 
were  kept  clean,  the  dirt  carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common  sewers 
in  good  order. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom 
the  late  successes  had  rendered  still  more  haughty  and  enterprising  than 
ever,  and  seeing  themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new  inroad,  had 
recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  deputies  to  them  to  implore  their  aid. 
The  person  who  spoke,  began  with  describing  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger  to  which  Sparta  was  re- 
duced. He  enlarged  upon  the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the  Thebans,  and 
their  ambitious  views,  which  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  making 
themselves  masters  of  all  Greece.  He  insinuated  what  Athens  in  parti- 
cular had  to  fear  from  them,  if  they  were  suffered  to  extend  their  power 
by  the  increase  of  allies,  who  every  day  went  over  to  their  party,  and 
augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to  mind  the  happy  times  in  which  the 
strict  union  between  Athens  and  Sparta  had  preserved  Greece,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  equal  glory  of  both  states ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
how  great  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the  Athenian  name,  to  aid  a  city, 
its  ancient  friend  and  ally,  which  more  than  once  had  generously  sacrified 
itself  for  the  common  iaterest  and  safetv.    The  Athenians  could  not  deny 
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all  that  the  deputy  advanced  in  his  discourse,  hut  at  the  same  time  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  bad  treatment  which  they  had  suffered  from  the 
Spartans  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  especially  after  the  defeat  in 
Sicily.  However,  their  compassion  of  the  present  misfortunes  of  Sparta 
prevailed  over  their  resentment  of  former  injuries,  and  determined  them 
to  assist  the  Lacedsemonians  with  all  their  forces.  A  short  time  after, 
the  deputies  of  several  states  being  assembled  at  Athens,  a  league  and 
confederacy  was  concluded  against  the  Thebans,  conformably  to  the  late 
treaty  of  Antalcidas,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
continually  urging  its  execution. 

A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their  enemies,*  raised 
them  from  that  dejection  of  spirits  in  which  they  had  hitherto  remained; 
as  it  generally  happens,  that  in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least  glimpse  of  a 
recovery  enlivens  hope  and  recalls  joy.  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus, 
having  received  a  considerable  aid  from  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Arca- 
dians in  a  battle,  called  'the  battle  without  tears,'t  because  he  did  not 
lose  a  man,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  be- 
fore had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  had  become 
almost  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  victory  :  but  when  the  news  of  this 
battle  arrived,  and  they  saw  Archidamus  return  victorious,  they  could 
not  contain  their  joy,  nor  keep  within  the  city.  His  father  was  the  first 
that  went  out  to  meet  him,  weeping  with  joy  and  tenderness.  He  was 
followed  by  the  officers  and  magistrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and 
women  came  down  as  far  as  the  river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
and  returning  thanks  to  the  gods,  as  if  this  action  had  obliterated  the 
shame  of  Sparta,  and  they  began  to  see  those  happy  days  again,  in  which 
the  Spartan  glory  and  reputation  had  risen  so  high.  Philiscus,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,^  was 
arrived  at  Delphi,  whither  he  summoned  their  deputies  to  repair.  The 
god  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  affair  which  was  discussed  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  Spartans  demanded,  that  Messene  and  its  inhabitants  should 
return  to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  Thebans'  refusal  to  comply 
with  that  demand,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  Philiscus  retired,  after 
having  left  considerable  sums  of  money  with  the  Lacedaemonians  for 
levying  troops  and  carrying  on  the  war.  Sparta,  reduced  and  humbled 
by  its  losses,  was  no  longer  the  object  of  the  Persian's  fear  or  jealousy ; 
but  Thebes,  victorious  and  triumphant,  gave  them  just  cause  of  in- 
quietude. 

To  form  a  league  against  Thebes  with  greater  certainty,  the  allies  had 
sent  deputies  to  the  great  king.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed 
Pelopidas  ;  an  extremely  wise  choice,  from  the  great  reputation  of  the 
ambassador,  which  is  no  indifferent  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  success 
of  a  negociation  The  battle  of  Leuctra  had  spread  his  fame  into  the 
remotest  provinces  of  Asia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court,  and  appeared 
amongst  the  princes  and  nobility,  they  cried  out  in  admiration  of  him, 
'  This  is  he  who  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  by  sea  and 
land,  and  reduced  Sparta  to  confine  itself  between  the  Eurotus  and  Tay- 
getus  ;  Sparta,  that  not  long  since,  under  its  king  Agesilaus,  threatene  d 

•  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  614.,  615.     Xenoph.  I.  vii.  p.  619,  620. 
t  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  383.  t  Xenoph.  p.  619.     Diod.  p.  391. 
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no  loss  than  to  invadf  us  iu  Susa  and  Echatana.  Artaxerxos,  extremely 
pleaSeJ  with  his  anrval,  pai'l  him  extraordinary  honours,  and  piqufd 
himself  upon  extoUinjf  him  liighly  before  the  lords  of  his  court ;  in  es- 
teem indeed  of  his  preat  merit,  but  much  more  out  of  vanity  and  self-love, 
and  to  insinuate  to  his  subjects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
persons  made  their  court  to  him,  and  paid  homage  to  his  power  and  good 
fortune.  But  after  having  admitted  hiui  to  audience,  and  heard  his  dis- 
course, in  his  opinion  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  Athenian  ambassa- 
dors, and  more  simple  than  that  of  the  Lacediemonians,  which  was  saying 
a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  him  more  than  ever  ;  and  as  it  is  common  with 
kings,  who  are  but  little  accustomed  to  constraint,  he  did  not  dissemble 
his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference  of  him  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  au  able  politician,  had  ajiprised  the  King,  how  important 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  his  crown  to  protect  an  infant  power,  which  had 
never  borne  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  which,  in  forming  a  kind  of 
balance  between  Sparta  and  Alliens,  might  be  able  to  make  an  useful 
diversion  against  those  republics,  the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  ene- 
mies of  Persia,  and  which  had  lately  caused  it  so  many  losses  and  in- 
quietudes. Timagoras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  best  received  after  him  ; 
because  being  passionately  desirous  of  humbling  Sparta,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  pleasing  the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averse  to  the  views  of  Pelo- 
pidas. The  king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what  favours  he 
had  to  ask  of  him,  he  demanded,  '  That  Messene  should  continue  free  and 
exempt  from  the  yoke  of  Sjtarta  ;  that  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  had 
sailed  to  infest  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  should  be  recalled,  or  that  war  should 
be  declared  against  Athens  ;  that  those  who  would  not  come  into  tho 
league,  or  march  against  such  as  should  oppose  it,  should  be  attacked 
first.'  All  which  was  decreed,  and  the  Thebans  declared  friends  and 
allies  of  the  king.  When  this  decree  was  read  to  the  ambassadors, 
Leon,  Timagoras's  colleague,  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Artax- 
erxes,  '  Athens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  find  some  other  ally  than 
the  king.'  Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired,  left  the  court, 
without  accepting  any  more  of  the  king's  many  presents,  than  what  was 
necessary  to  carry  home  as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  good  will ;  and  this 
aggravated  the  complaints  which  were  made  against  the  other  Grecian 
ambassadors,  who  were  not  so  reserved  and  delicate  in  point  of  interest. 
One  of  them,  the  envoy  from  the  Arcadians,  said,  on  his  return  home, 
that  he  had  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king's  court,  but  no  men.  lie  added, 
that  all  his  magnificence  was  no  more  than  vain  ostentation,  and  that  the 
so  much  boasted  Plane-tree  of  gold,*  which  was  valued  at  so  high  a 
price,  had  not  shade  enough  under  it  for  a  grasshopper. 

Of  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the  most  presents.  He 
did  not  only  accept  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and 
slaves  to  make  it,  the  Greeks  not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  iu  that 
office  :  which  shows  that  sloth  and  luxury  were  little  in  fashion  at  Athens. 
He  received  also  twenty-four  cows,  with  slaves  to  take  care  of  them ;  as 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  drink  milk  for  some  indisposition.     Lastly, 

*  It  was  a  tree  of  gold,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  great  value, 
which  people  Wer.t  to  see  out  of  curiosity. 

TOL.   II.  2  E 
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at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  sea-side  at  the  king's 
expense,  who  gave  four  talents*  for  that  service.  His  colleague,  Leon, 
on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  accused  him  of  not  having  held  any  commu- 
nication with  him,  and  of  having  joined  with  Pelopidas  in  everything. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  in  consequence,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  what  most  in- 
-censed  the  Athenians  against  Timagoras.  For  Epicrates,  a  simple  porter, 
who  had  been  at  the  Persian  court,  and  had  also  received  presents,  having 
said,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  he  was  of  opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by 
which,  instead  of  the  nine  archons  annually  elected,  nine  ambassadors 
should  be  chosen  out  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  to  be  sent  to  the  king, 
in  order  to  their  being  enriched  by  the  voyage:  the  assembly  only 
laughed,  and  made  a  jest  of  it.  But  what  oifended  them  more,  was  the 
Thebans'  having  obtained  all  they  demanded.  In  which,  says  Plutarch, 
they  did  not  duly  consider  the  great  reputation  of  Pelopidas  nor  com- 
prehended how  mucli  stronger  and  more  efficacious  that  was  in  per- 
suading, than  all  the  harangues  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other 
ambassadors  ;  especially  with  a  prince  accustomed  to  caress  and  comply 
■with  the  strongest,  as  the  Thebans  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and 
who  besides  was  not  sorry  to  humble  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient  and 
mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopidas  were  not  a  little 
augmented  by  the  good  success  of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Messene;  and  he  was 
extremely  applauded  for  his  conduct  at  his  return. 

But  Tliessalia  was  the  theatre  where  the  valour  of  Pelopidas  made  the 
greatest  figure,  in  the  expedition  with  which  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Thebans  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  I  shall  relate  it  entire, 
and  unite  under  one  point  of  view  of  all  wliich  relates  to  that  great  event, 
without  any  other  interruption  than  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  into  Mace- 
donia, to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECT.  VI.— PELOPIDAS  MARCHES  AGAINST  ALEXANDER, 
TYRANT  OF  PHERiE,  AND  REDUCES  HIM  TO  REASON.— 
TRAGICAL  END  OF  ALEXANDER. 

[A.  M.  3634.  Ant.  J.  C.  370.]— The  reduced  condition  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  which  for  many  years  had  domineered  over  all  Greece,  either  in 
conjunction  or  separately,  had  inspired  some  of  their  neighbours  with 
the  desire  of  supplanting  those  cities,  and  given  birth  to  tlie  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding them  in  the  pre-eminence.  A  power  had  risen  up  in  Thessaly, 
which  began  to  grow  formidable.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  had  been  de- 
clared generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians  by  the  consent  of  all  the  people 
of  that  province  ;  and  it  was  to  his  merit,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  owed  that  dignity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
above  eight  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot, 
without  reckoning  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  might  have  undertaken 
any  thing  with  such  a  body  of  disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  general.  But 
death  prevented  his  designs.  He  was  assassinated  by  persons  who  had 
conspired  his  destruction.    His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  gnd  Polyphron, 

*  Four  thousand  crowns. 
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Were  siibstitulcd  in  liis  place,  the  latter  of  wliom  killi-d  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  reii,rning  alone,  and  was  soon  after  killed  himself  by  Alexantler 
of  Pherse,  wlio  seized  the  tyranny  under  the  pictrnce  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Polydorus  his  father.  Against  him  Pelopidas  was  sent.  As 
the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  slates  of  Thessaly,  and  was 
secref'y  intriguing  to  subject  them  all,  the  cities  sent  ambassadors  to 
Thebes  to  demand  troops  and  a  general.  Epaminondas  being  employed 
in  Peloponnesus,  Pelo|)idas  took  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  this  expe- 
<lition.  He  set  out  for  Thessaly  with  an  army,  made  himself  master  of 
Larissa,  and  obliged  Alexander  to  make  his  submission  to  him.  lie  there 
endeavoured,  by  mild  usage  and  friendship,  to  change  his  disposition,  and 
from  a  tyrant  to  make  liim  become  a  just  and  humane  prince:  but  finding 
him  incorrigible,  and  of  unexampled  brutality,  and  hearing  new  com- 
plaints every  day  of  his  cruelty,  debauched  life,  and  insatiable  avarice, 
he  began  to  employ  warm  reproofs  and  severe  menaces.  The  tyrant, 
alarmed  at  such  usage,  withdrew  secretly  witii  his  guard  ;  and  Pelopidas, 
leaving  the  Thessalians  in  security  from  any  attempts  of  the  tyrant,  and 
in  good  understanding  with  each  other,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  where  his 
presence  had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  II.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  three  legitimate  children, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  called  Ptolemy. 
Alexander  reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas,*  with 
whom  liis  brother  Ptolemy  disputed  the  crown.  The  two  brothers  in- 
vited Pi'lopidas  either  to  be  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  their  quarrel,  or 
to  espouse  the  side  on  which  he  should  see  the  most  right.  Pelopidas 
was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an  end  to  all  their  disputes,  and  re- 
called tiiose  who  had  been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  thirty  other  children  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Macedonia  for  hostages,  he  carried  them  to  Thebes,  to  show 
the  Greeks  how  far  the  authority  of  the  Thebans  extended  from  the  re- 
putation of  their  arms,  and  the  entire  confidence  that  was  placed  in  their 
justice  and  fidelity.  It  was  this  Philip  who  was  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  afterwards  made  war  against  the  Greeks  to  subject  them  to 
his  power.  The  troubles  and  factions  arose  again  in  Macedonia  some 
years  after,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.  Being  desirous 
to  arrive  before  Ptolemy,  who  was  making  new  efforts  to  establish  him- 
self upon  the  throne,  had  time  to  execute  his  projects  ;  and  not  having  an 
army,  he  raised  some  mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  whom  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy.  When  tbey  were  near  each  other,  Ptolemy  found  means 
to  corrupt  those  mercenary  soldiers  by  presents  of  money,  and  t<>  bring 
them  over  to  his  side.  At  the  same  time,  awed  by  the  reputation  and 
name  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  meet  him  as  his  superior  and  master,  had 
recourse  to  caresses  and  entreaties,  and  promised  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  hold  the  crown  only  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  tlie  deceased,  to 

*  Plutarch  makes  this  quarrel  between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  ;  which 
cannot  agree  with  iEschine's  account  (de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  4-00.)  of  the 
affairs  of  Perdiccas  after  Alexander's  death,  which  I  shall  relate  in  the 
history  of  Philip.  As  /Eschines  was  contempory  with  them,  1  thought  it 
proper  to  substitute  Perdiccas  in  the  place  of  Alexander. 
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to  acknowledge  as  friends  and  enemies  all  those  who  Were  so  to  the  The- 
bans  ;  and  as  security  for  his  engagements,  he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus 
and  fifty  other  children,  who  were  educated  with  him,  as  hostages.  These 
Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  ran  very  much  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  informed  that  they  had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  info  the  city  of  Pharsalus,*  and  conceived  that 
to  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  being  revenged  on  them  for  their  perfidy. 
He  therefore  drew  together  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  to 
Pharsalus,  where  he  was  scarce  arrived  before  Alexander  the  tyrant 
came  against  him  with  a  powerful  army.  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  justify  himself, 
and  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Thebans,  went  to  him  accompanied 
only  by  Ismenias,  without  any  precaulion.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
being  an  impious  wretch,  as  void  of  faith  as  of  honour ;  but  he  imagined, 
that  respect  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to  his  dignity  and  reputation,  would 
prevent  him  from  attempting  any  thing  against  his  person.  He  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  alone  and  unarmed,  made  them  both 
prisoners,  and  seized  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  exceedingly  blames  the  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  upon  this 
occasion. t  There  are,  says  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  certain 
assurances,  and,  as  it  were,  ties  of  sincerity,  upon  which  one  may  reason- 
ably rely  :  such  are  the  sanctity  of  oaths  the  pledge  of  wives  and  children 
delivered  as  hostages,  and  above  all,  the  consistency  of  the  past  conduct 
of  those  with  whom  one  treats  :  when,  notwithstanding  those  motives  for 
our  confidence,  we  are  deceived,  it  is  a  misfortuoe,  but  not  a  fault :  but 
to  trust  one's  self  to  a  notorious  traitor  and  villain,  is  certainly  an  instance 
of  temerity  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  This  heinous  perfidy  of  Alex- 
ander filled  the  minds  of  all  his  subjects  with  terror  and  distrust,  who 
very  much  suspected,  that,  after  so  flagrant  an  injustice  and  so  daring  a 
crime,  the  tyrant  would  sjiare  nobody,  and  would  behave  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  towards  all  sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that  needed 
no  farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actions.  When  the  news  was  brought 
to  Thebes,  the  Thebans,  incensed  at  so  base  a  deed,  immediately  sent  an 
army  into  Thessaly ;  and  as  they  were  displeased  with  Epaminondas, 
whom  they  suspected,  though  without  any  good  reason,  of  having  been 
too  favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  a  certain  occasion,  they 
nominated  other  generals  ;  so  that  he  served  in  this  expedition  only  as  a 
private  man.  The  love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good  extinguished 
all  resentment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not  permit  him, 
as  is  but  too  common,  to  abandon  its  service  through  any  pique  of  honour 
or  personal  discontent. 

The  tyrant  in  the  mean  time  carried  Pelopidas  to  Pherse,  and  made  a 
show  of  him  to  all  the  world  at  first,  imagining  that  such  a  treatment 
would  humble  his  pride  and  abate  his  courage.  But  Pelopidas,  seeing 
the  inhabitants  of  Pherae  in  great  consternation,  perpetually  consoled 
them  advising  them  not  to  despair,  and  assuring  them  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  tyrant  would  be  punished.  He  caused  him  to  be  told, 
that  it  was  very  imprudent  and  very  unjust  to  torture  and  put  to  death 

♦  A  city  of  Thessaly.  t  Lib.  viii.  p.  512. 
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every  day  so  maay  innocent  citizens,  that  have  never  done  liini  any  wrong, 
and  to  spare  his  life,  wint,  he  itnew,  would  no  sooner  be  out  of  iiis  hands, 
than  he  would  punish  him  as  his  crime  deserved.  The  tyrant,  astoiiisiied 
at  his  greatness  of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him,  why  he  took  su  much  pains  to 
meet  death  ?  '  It  is,'  returned  the  illustrious  prisoner,  '  that  thou  mayest 
jM-rish  the  sooner,  by  becoming  still  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and 
men.'  From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody  should  see  or 
speak  to  him.  But  Thebe,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  had 
also  been  tyrant  of  Pherffi,  having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage 
of  Pelopidas  from  those  who  guarded  him,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  and 
converse  with  him  ;  and  Alexander  could  not  refuse  her  his  permission. 
He  loved  lier  tenderly  (if  indeed  a  tyrant  may  be  said  to  love  any  body): 
but  notwithstandincT  that  tenderness,  he  treated  her  very  cruelly,  and  was 
in  perpetual  distrust  even  of  her.  He  never  went  to  her  apartment  with 
out  a  slave  before  him  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  having  first 
sent  some  of  his  guard  to  search  every  coffer  for  concealed  poniards. 
Wretched  prince  !  cries  Cicero,  who  could  confide  more  in  a  slave  and  a 
barbarian,  than  in  his  own  wife  !  Thebe  therefore  desiring  to  see  Pelo- 
]iidas,  found  him  in  a  melancholy  condition,  dressed  in  a  poor  habit,  his 
hair  and  beard  neglected,  and  void  of  every  thing  that  might  console  him 
in  his  distress.     Not  being  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at  such  a  sight, 

*  Ah,  unfortunate  Pelopidas,'  said  she,  'how  I  pity  your  poor  wife!' 

*  No,  Thebe,'  replied  he,  '  it  is  you  who  are  to  be  pitied,  who  can  endure 
such  a  monster  as  Alexander,  without  being  his  prisoner.'  Those  words 
touched  Thebe  to  the  quick  ;  for  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  she  bore 
the  tyrant's  cruelty,  violence,  and  infamous  excesses.  Hence,  by  going 
often  to  see  Pelopidas,  and  openly  bewailing  before  him  the  injuries  she 
suffered,  she  daily  conceived  new  abhorrence  for  her  husband,  whilst 
hatred  and  the  desire  of  revenge  grew  continually  more  strong  in  her 
heart. 

The  Tlieban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  did  nothing  there  of 
any  importance,  and  were  obliged,  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to 
abandon  the  country.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in  their  retreat,  harassed 
them  shamefully,  and  killed  abundance  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army 
had  been  defeated,  if  the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who 
served  as  a  private  man  amongst  them,  to  take  upon  him  the  command. 
Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  posted 
himself  in  the  rear  ;  where,  sometimes  sustaining  the  enemy's  attacks  and 
sometimes  charging  them  in  his  turn,  he  completed  the  retreat  with  suc- 
cess, and  preserved  the  Boeotians.  The  generals  upon  their  return  were 
each  of  them  fined  ten  thousand  drachmas,*  and  Epaminondas  substituted 
in  their  place.  As  the  public  good  was  his  sole  view,  he  overlooked  the 
injurious  treatment  and  kind  of  affront  which  he  had  received,  and  was 
amply  recompensed  by  the  glory  that  attended  so  generous  and  disinter- 
ested a  conduct.  Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army 
into  Thessaly  ;  whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him.  It  had  spread 
already  both  terror  and  joy  through  the  whole  country  ;  terror  amongst 
the  tyrant's  friends,  whom  the  very  name  of  Epaminondas  dismayed,  and 
joy  amongst  the  people,  from  the  assurance  they  entertained  of  being 

♦  About  225/.  sterling. 
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speedily  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punished 
for  all  his  crimes.  But  Epaminondas,  preferring  the  safety  of  Pelopidas 
to  his  own  glory,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  \/ar  with  vigour,  as  he  might 
have  done,  chose  rather  to  protract  it,  frcra  the  apprehension  that  the 
tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  lilie  a  wild  beast,  would  turn  his  whole  rage 
upon  his  prisoner.  For  he  knew  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his  nature, 
which  would  hearken  neither  to  reason  nor  justice  ;  and  that  he  took  de- 
light in  burying  men  alive  ;  that  some  he  covered  with  the  skins  of  bears 
and  wild  boars,  and  setting  his  dogs  upon  them,  caused  them  to  be  torn 
in  pieces,  or  shot  thera  to  death  with  arrows.  These  were  his  frequent 
sports  and  diversions.  In  the  cities  of  Meliboea  aad  Scotusa,*  which 
were  in  alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and 
causing  thera  to  be  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  ordered  the  throats  of 
all  their  young  men  to  be  cut  in  his  presence.  Hearing  one  day  a  famous 
actor  perform  a  part  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides,  he  suddenly  went  out 
of  the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him  )iol  to  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension upon  tliat  account,  for  that  his  leaving  the  place  was  not  from 
being  displeased  with  him,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  to  let  the  citizens 
see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  had 
never  felt  any  compassion  for  those  whom  he  had  murdered. 

Though  he  waslittle  susceptible  of  pity,  he  was  much  so  of  fear  at  this 
time.  Amazed  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with 
the  majesty  that  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  dispatch  persons  to 
him  with  apologies  for  his  conduct.  Epaminondas  could  not  endure  that 
the  Thebans  should  make  either  peace  or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man. 
He  only  granted  him  a  truce  for  thirty  days  ;  and  after  having  got  Pelo- 
pidas and  Ismenias  out  of  his  hands,  he  retired  with  his  troops.  Fear  is 
not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind.  The  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  returned  to  his  natural  disposition. 
He  ruined  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons  into  those  of 
Phthia,  Achaea,  and  Magnesia.  Those  cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to 
demand  a  succour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  command  of  them  might  be 
given  to  Pelopidas  ;  which  was  granted.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  set- 
ting out,  when  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  which  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noon-day.  The  dread  and  consternation 
was  general.  Pelopidas  knew  very  well  what  to  think  of  this  accident, 
which  was  no  more  than  was  natural ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for 
him  to  expose  seven  thousand  Thebans  against  their  will,  nor  to  compel 
them  to  march  in  the  terror  and  apprehension  with  which  he  perceived 
they  were  seized.  He  therefore  gave  himself  alone  to  the  Thessalians  ; 
and  taking  with  him  three  hundred  horse  of  such  Thebans  and  strangers 
as  would  follow  him,  he  departed,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
soothsayers  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  wise  and  judicious. 

He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander,  through  resentment  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  him.  What  Thebe  his  wife  had  said, 
and  he  himself  knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant, 
gave  him  hopes  of  finding  great  divisions  in  his  court,  and  an  universal 
disposition  to  revolt.  But  his  strongest  motive  was  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  action  in  itself.    For  his  sole  desire  and  ambition  was  to 

*  Cities  of  Magnesia. 
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*how  all  Greece,  that  at  the  same  lime  that  the  Lacedffinioiiiaus  were 
sending  generals  and  officers  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians 
on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay  of  Alexander,  to  whom  they 
had  erected  a  statue  of  hrass,  as  to  their  benefactor,  the  Tliebans  were 
the  only  people  that  declared  ojien  war  against  tyranny,  and  endea- 
voured to  exterminate  from  amongst  the  Ci reeks  all  unjust  and  violent 
governmen*. 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pliarsalus,  he  marched  against  the 
t\rant;  who,  being  apprised  that  Pelopidas  had  but  few  Thebans,  and 
knowing  that  his  own  infantry  was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelopidas  being  told  l)y  somebody  that 
Alexander  was  approaching  with  a  great  army,  '  So  much  the  better,' 
replied  he,  '  we  shall  beat  the  greater  number.'  Near  a  place  called 
t'ynoscephaUe,  there  were  very  high  and  steep  hills,  which  lay  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  plain.  Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize  that  post  with 
their  foot,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  horse  of  Pelopidas  broke  Alexander's  ;  and  whilst  they  pur- 
sued them  upon  the  plain,  Alexander  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  top  of 
the  hills,  having  outstripped  the  Thessalian  infantry;  and  charging 
fiercely  such  as  endeavoured  to  force  those  heights  and  iiitrenchments, 
he  killed  tlie  foremost,  and  repulsed  the  others,  obliging  them  to  give 
way.  Pelopidas,  seeing  this,  recalled  his  horse,  and  giving  them  orders 
to  attack  the  enemy's  foot,  he  took  his  buckler,  and  ran  to  those  who 
were  fighting  upon  the  hills.  He  presently  made  way  through  his'in- 
fantry,  and  passing  in  a  moment  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  revived  his 
soldier's  vigour  and  courage  in  such  a  manner  as  made  the  enemies  be- 
lieve themselves  attacked  by  fresh  troops.  Tiicy  supported  two  or  three 
charges  with  great  resolution  ;  but  finding  Pelopidas's  infantry  conti- 
nually gaining  ground,  and  that  liis  cavalry,  who  were  now  returm  d  from 
the  pursuit,  came  to  support  them,  they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired 
slowly,  still  making  head  in  their  retreat.  Pelopidas,  seeing  from  the 
top  of  the  hills  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  it  was  not 
yet  actually  put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and  was  in  great  disorder,  he 
stopped  for  some  time,  looking  about  every  where  for  Alexander.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing,  rallying  and  encouraging 
his  mercenary  soldiers,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but.  fired  with 
the  sight,  and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care  of  his  life  and 
the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  got  a  great  way  before  his  battalions,  and 
raH  forwards  with  all  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defying  Alexander.  The 
tyrant  made  no  answer  to  his  defiance,  and  not  daring  to  wait  his  coming 
up,  withdrew  to  hide  himself  amongst  his  guards.  The  battalion  stand- 
ing firm  for  some  time,  Pelopidas  broke  the  first  ranks,  and  killed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon  the  spot.  The  rest,  continuing  the  tight 
at  a  distance,  pierced  his  arms  and  breast  at  length  with  their  javelins. 
The  Thessalians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  him,  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  his  assistance  ;  but  he 
was  fallen  dead  when  they  arrived.  The  infantry  and  the  Theban  horse, 
returning  to  the  fight  against  the  enemy's  main  body,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  pursued  them  a  great  way.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  dead  ; 
for  more  than  three  thousand  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  effect  of  a  consummate 
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valour,  is  inexcusable,  and  has  been  generally  condemned,  because  there* 
is  no  true  valour  without  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  greatest  courage 
is  cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself  where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself 
when  occasion  makes  it  necessary.  A  general  ought  to  see  every  thing, 
and  to  have  every  thing  in  his  thoughts.  To  be  in  a  condition  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  on  all  occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself  where 
there  is  the  danger  of  his  being  cut  off,  and  of  causing  the  loss  of  his 
army  by  his  death.  Euripides,  after  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
that  it  is  highly  glorious  for  the  general  of  an  army  to  obtain  the  victory 
while  he  preserves  his  own  life,  adds,  '  that  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to 
die,  he  ought  to  do  so  by  resigning  his  life  into  the  hands  of  virtue  ;'  as 
if  he  wished  to  imply,  that  virtue  alone,  not  passion,  anger,  or  revenge, 
has  a  right  over  tlie  life  of  a  general,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  valour  is 
to  preserve  him  who  preserves  others.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  saying 
of  Timotheus  is  so  just  and  amiable.  When  Chares  was  one  day  show- 
ing to  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received  whilst  he  was  their 
general,  and  his  sliield  pierced  through  with  a  pike:  'For  my  part,* 
said  Timotheus,  '  when  I  was  besieging  Samos,  and  a  dart  happened  to 
fall  very  near  me,  I  was  much  ashamed  as  having  exposed  myself  like  a 
young  man  without  necessity,  and  more  than  was  consistent  for  the  ge- 
neral of  so  great  an  army.'  Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of 
fear,  and  yet  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  great  number  of  battles 
which  he  fought,  he  neM  r  received  any  wound,  except  only  at  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas  is  re- 
proached with  having  sacrificed  all  his  other  virtues  to  his  valour,  by 
thus  throwing  away  his  life,  and  with  having  died  rather  for  himself  than 
his  country. 

Never  was  a  captain  more  lamented  than  he.  His  death  changed  the 
victory  so  lately  gained  into  mourning.  A  profound  silence  and  universal 
affliction  reigned  throughout  the  whole  army,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely 
defeated.  When  his  body  was  carried  to  Thebes,  from  every  city  through 
which  it  passed,  the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  magistrates  and 
priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  march  in  procession  before  it,  car- 
rying crow  ns,  trophies,  and  armour,  all  of  gold.  The  Thessalians,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  highly  afflicted  for  his  death,  and  equally  sensible  of 
their  obligations  to  him,  made  it  their  request,  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  at  their  sole  expense  the  obsequies  of  a  general,  who 
had  devoted  himself  for  their  preservation  ;  and  that  honourable  privilege 
could  not  be  refused  to  their  grateful  zeal.  He  funeral  was  magnificent, 
especially  in  the  sincere  affliction  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  For, 
says  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourning,  and  those  marks  of  sorrow, 
which  may  be  imposed  by  the  public  authority  upon  the  people,  are  not 
always  certain  proofs  of  their  real  sentiments.  The  tears  which  flow  in 
private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret  expressed  equally  by  great  and 
small,  the  praises  given  by  the  general  and  unanimous  voice  to  a  person 
who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom  nothing  farther  is  expected,  are  an  evi- 
dence not  to  be  questioned,  and  a  homage  never  paid  but  to  virtue.  Such 
were  the  obsequies  of  Pelopidas,  an<l  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  great 
and  magnificent  could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelopidas,  but  resolved  to 
avenge  him.    A  small  array  of  seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred 
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Rorse  were  immediately  sent  against  Alexander.  The  tyrant,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  terror  of  his  defeat,  was  in  no  condition  to  defend 
himself.  He  was  obliged  to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  he  had 
taken  from  them,  and  to  give  the  IVIagnesians,  Phthiots,  and  Achaeans, 
their  liberty;  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their  country;  and  to 
swear  that  he  would  always  obey  theThebans.  and  march  at  their  orders 
against  all  their  enemies.  Such  a  punishment  was  very  gentle.  Nor, 
says  Plutarch,  did  it  appear  sufficient  to  the  gods,  or  proportioned  to  his 
crimes:  they  had  reserved  one  for  him  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Thebe,  his 
■wife,  who  saw  with  horror  and  detestation  the  crnelty  and  perfidy  of  her 
husband,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  and  advice  which  Pelopidas 
had  given  her  whilst  in  prison,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  wiih  her  three 
brothers  to  kill  him.  The  tyrant's  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who 
kept  watch  through  the  whole  night  ;  but  he  placed  little  confidence  in 
them,  and  as  his  life  was  in  some  sort  in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  the 
most  of  all  men.  He  lay  in  a  high  chamber,  to  which  he  ascended  by  a 
ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after  his  entrance.  Near  this  chamber  a  great 
dog  was  chained  to  guard  it.  He  was  exceeding  fierce,  and  knew  nobody 
but  his  master,  Thebe,  and  the  slave  who  fed  him.  The  time  pitched 
upon  for  the  execution  of  tlie  plot  being  arrived,  Thebe  shut  up  her  bro- 
thers during  the  day-time  in  an  apartni'^nt  near  the  tyrant's.  '  When  he 
entered  his  own  chamber  at  night,  as  he  was  overcharged  with  meat  and 
wine,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  immediately.  Th(  be  went  out  presently 
after,  and  ordered  the  slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb her  hiisband's  repose  ;  and  lest  the  ladder  should  make  a  noise  when 
her  brothers  came  up  by  it,  she  covered  the  steps  of  it  with  wool.  All 
things  being  thus  prepared,  she  made  her  brothers  ascend  softly,  armed 
with  daggers  :  when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  were  seized  with  terror, 
and  would  go  no  further.  Thebe,  quite  out  of  her  wits,  threatened 
to  awake  the  tyrant  if  they  did  not  proceed  immediately,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  plot  to  him.  Shame  and  fear  re-animated  tiiem :  she  made 
them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the  lamp  herself,  whilst  they 
killed  him  with  repeated  wounds.  The  news  of  his  death  was  immedi- 
ately spread  through  the  city.  His  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  outrages,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to 
the  dogs  and  vultures  ;  a  just  reward  for  his  violent  oppressions  and  de- 
testable cruelties. 

SECT.  VII.— EPAMINONDAS'S   CELEBRATED   VICTORY   AT 
MANTINEA.— HIS  DEATH  AND  EULOGY. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Thebes  was  no  small  subject  of  alarm 
to  the  neighbouring  states.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in 
Greece.  A  new  war  had  sprung  up  between  the  Arcadians  and  the 
Eleans,  which  had  occasionedanother  between  the  Arcadians  the.iiselve;!. 
The  people  of  Tegaea  had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid,  and  those 
of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans,  and  Athenians.  There  were  besides  several 
other  allies  on  each  side.  The  former  gave  Epaminondas  the  command 
of  their  troops,  who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and  encamped  at 
Tegaea,  with  design  to  attack  the  Mantineans,  who  had  quitted  their 
alliance  with  Thebes  to  attach  themselves  to  Sparta.  Being  informed 
that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  with  his  array,  and  was  advancing 
towards  Mantinea,  he  formed  an   enterprise,  wiiich,   he  believed,  would 
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immortalize  his  name,  and  entirely  reducu  thu  power  of  the  enemy.  He 
left  Tegaea  in  the  nijht  with  his  army,  unknown  to  the  Alantineans,  and 
marched  directed  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route  from  that  of  Agesilaus. 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither 
walls,  defence,  nor  troops :  but  happily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made 
all  possible  haste  to  apjirise  Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
it,  and  arrived  there  soon  after  in  person.  He  had  scarce  entered  the 
town  when  the  Thebans  were  seen  passing  the  Eurolas,  and  coming  on 
against  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceived  that  his  design  was  dis- 
covered, thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  retire  without  some  attempt. 
He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and  making  use  of  valour  instead 
of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  in  several  quarters,  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  public  square,  and  seized  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon  the 
side  of  the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head  every  where,  and  defended  him- 
self with  much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from  his  years.  He 
saw  well,  that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  himself,  and  to 
act  only  upon  the  defensive  ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and 
daring,  and  to  fight  with  all  the  vigour  of  despair  ;  means  which  he  had 
never  yet  used,  nor  placed  his  confidence  in  before,  but  which  he  employed 
with  great  success  in  the  present  dangerous  emergency.  For  by  this 
happy  despair  and  prudent  audacity,  he  in  a  manner  snatched  the  city  out 
of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  His  son  Archidaraus.  at  the  head  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  behaved  with  incredible  valour  wherever  the  danger  was 
greatest,  and  with  his  small  troop  stopped  the  enemy,  and  made  head 
against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan  named  Isadas,  distingished  himself  particularly  in 
this  action.  He  was  very  handsome,  perfectly  well  shaped,  of  an  advan- 
tageous stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  had  neither  armour 
nor  clothes,  his  body  shone  with  oil,  and  he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  rushed  with  impetuosity  from 
his  house,  and  breaking  through  the  throng  of  the  Spartans  that  were 
fighting,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  enemy,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every 
blow,  and  laid  all  at  his  feet  who  opposed  him,  without  receiving  any 
hurt  himself,  whether  it  were  that  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  asto- 
nishing a  sight,  or  whether,  says  Plutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasure  in 
preserving  him  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour.  It  is  said,  the 
Ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  after  the  battle,  in  honour  of  his  exploits, 
but  afterwards  fined  him  a  thousand  drachmas*  for  having  exposed  him- 
self to  so  great  a  danger  without  arms. 

Epaminondas,  having  failed  in  his  aim,  and  foreseeing  that  the  Arca- 
dians would  certainly  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  will- 
ing to  have  them  with  all  the  Lacedsemonian  forces  upon  his  hands  at  the 
same  time,  returned  with  expedition  to  Tegsea.  The  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  with  their  allies,  followed  him  close  in  the  rear.  That 
general,  considering  his  command  was  upon  the  point  of  expiring, +  and 
that  if  he  did  not  fight,  his  reputation  might  suffer  extremely,  and  that 
immediately  after  his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the  Theban 
allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  battle.    The  Greeks  had  never  fought  amongst 

♦  About  25/.  t  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  645—647. 
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themselves  with  more  numerous  armies.  That  of  the  Lacedoeraonians 
consisted  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  ; 
the  Theban  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  near  three  thousand  horse. 
Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  former,  the  Mantiieans,  Arcadians,  and  La- 
cedaemonians, were  posted  in  one  line  ;  the  Eleans  and  Achaeans,  who 
were  the  weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre  ;  and  the  Athenians  alone 
composed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other  army,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians 
were  on  the  left,  the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the  cen- 
tre.    The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in  the  wings. 

The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  order  of  battle  in  which  he 
intended  to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged,  when  he  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  to  lose,  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  time  which  cannot  be  too 
much  saved  in  great  enterprises.  He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with 
his  front  to  the  enemy,  but  in  a  column  along  the  hills  with  his  left  wing 
foremost,  to  make  them  imagine  that  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  that  day. 
When  he  was  over-against  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance,  he 
made  his  troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  designee!  to  encamp 
there.  The  enemy  in  fact  were  deceived  by  that  stand,  and  reckoning 
no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they  quitted  their  arms,  dispersed  themselves 
about  the  camp,  and  suffered  that  ardour  to  extinguish  which  the  near 
approach  of  a  battle  is  wont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  Epa- 
rainondas.  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his  troops  to  the  right,  having 
changed  his  column  into  a  line,  and  having  dravtm  out  the  choice  troops, 
whom  he  had  expressly  posted  in  front  upon  his  march,  he  made  them 
double  their  files  upon  the  front  of  his  left  wing,  to  add  to  its  strength, 
audio  put  it  into  a  condition  to  attack  in  a  point  the  Lacedsmonian  pha- 
lanx, which,  by  the  movement  he  had  made,  faced  it  directly.  He  or- 
dered the  centre  and  right  wing  of  his  army  to  move  very  slow,  and  to 
halt  before  they  came  up  with  the  enemy,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the 
event  of  the  battle  upon  troops  on  whom  he  could  not  rely.  He  expected 
to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of  chosen  troops  which  he  commanded 
in  person,  and  which  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the  enemy  in  a 
point  like  a  galley,  says  Xenophon.  He  assured  himself,  that  if  he  could 
penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  in  which  the  enemy's  principal 
force  consisted,  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  rout  the  rest  of  their 
army,  by  charging  upon  the  right  and  left  with  his  victorious  troops. 
But  that  he  mighi  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left  wing  from  coming  to 
the  support  of  their  right  against  his  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detach- 
ment of  his  horse  and  foot  advance  out  of  the  line,  and  posted  them  upon 
the  rising  ground  in  readiness  to  flank  tlie  Athenians,  as  well  to  cover  his 
right,  as  to  alarm  them  ;  and  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  being  taken 
in  flank  and  rear  themselves,  if  they  advanced  to  sustain  their  right. 
After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this  manner,  he  moved  on  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  column.  They  were 
strangely  surprised  when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towards  them 
in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms,  bridled  their  horses,  and  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  to  their  ranks. 

'WTiilst  Epaminondas  was  marching  against  the  enemy,  the  cavalry 
that  covered  his  flank  on  the  left,  the  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely 
composed  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  had  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's 
hoise.     The  Theban   general,  whom  nothing  escaped,  liad  judiciously 
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planted  bowmen,  slingers,  and  lancers  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in 
order  to  begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  a  previous  dis- 
charge of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins  upon  them.  The 
other  army  had  neglected  to  take  the  same  precautiou,  and  had  committed 
another  fault,  not  less  considerable,  in  giving  as  much  depth  to  the 
squadrons  as  if  they  had  been  a  phalanx.  By  this  means  their  horse 
were  incapable  of  supporting  long  the  charge  of  tlie  Thebans.  After 
having  made  several  inefifectual  attacks  with  great  loss,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  behind  their  infantry. 

In  the  mean  time  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of  foot,  had  attacked 
the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx.  The  troops  came  to  the  charge  on  both 
sides  with  incredible  ardour  ;  both  the  Thebans  and  LacHdaemonians 
being  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  the  glory  of  arms  to  their 
rivals.  They  began  by  figliting  with  the  spear  ;  and  those  first  arms 
being  soon  broken  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  other 
sword  in  hand.  The  resistance  was  equally  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter 
very  great  on  both  sides.  The  troops  despising  danger,  and  desiring 
only  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose 
rather  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose  a  step  of  their  ground. 

The  furious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  continued  a  great  while 
without  the  Tictory's  inclining  to  either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to 
declare  for  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in 
person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his  own  life.  He  formed  there- 
fore a  troop  of  the  bravest  and  most  determinate  about  him,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  made  a  vigorous  charge  upou  the  enemy, 
where  the  battle  was  most  warm,  and  wounded  the  general  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  the  first  javelin  he  threw.  His  troop,  by  his  example, 
having  wounded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  broke  and  penetrated 
the  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians,  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epa- 
minondas, and  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  that  intrepid  band,  were 
compelled  to  give  ground.  The  main  body  of  the  Theban  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  general's  example  and  success,  drove  back  the  enemy 
upon  his  right  and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  But  some 
troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  Epaminondas  abandoned  himself 
too  much  to  his  ardour,  suddenly  rallied,  and  returning  to  the  fight, 
charged  him  with  a  shower  of  javelins.  Whilst  he  kept  off  part  of  those 
darts,  shunned  some  of  them,  warded  off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  the 
most  heroic  valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan,  named 
Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  in  the  breast  through 
his  cuirass.  The  wood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and  the  iron  head 
continuing  in  the  wound,  the  torment  was  insupportable,  and  he  fell  im- 
mediately. The  battle  began  around  him  with  new  fury  ;  the  one  side 
using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  him  alive,  and  the  other  to  save 
him.  The  Thebans  gained  their  point  at  last,  and  carried  him  off,  after 
having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  and 
returning  immediately,  contented  themselves  with  remaining  masters  of 
the  field  and  of  the  dead,  without  making  any  advantage  of  their  victory, 
or  undertaking  any  thing  farther,  as  if  they  staid  for  the  orders  of  their 
general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  dead,  and  seeming  rather  vanqushed  than  victorious,  neg- 
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lected  to  pursue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to  their 
former  post. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Thebans,  the  Athe- 
nian horse  attacked  their  cavalry  on  the  right.  But  as  the  latter,  besides 
the  superiority  of  number,  had  the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by  the 
light  infantry  posted  in  their  intervals,  they  charged  the  Athenians  rudely, 
and  having  galled  them  extremely  with  their  darts,  broke  and  obliged 
them  to  fly.  After  having  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  in  this  manner, 
instead  of  pursuing  them,  they  thought  proper  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  Atiienian  foot,  which  they  took  in  flank,  put  into  disorder,  and  pushed 
with  great  vigour.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  take  to  flight,  the  general 
of  the  Eiean  cavalry,  who  commanded  a  body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  dan- 
ger of  that  phalanx,  came  upon  the  spur  to  its  relief,  charged  the  Theban 
horse,  who  expected  nothing  less,  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  regained 
from  them  their  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
which  had  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursued,  rallied  ; 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  foot,  which  was  roughly 
handled,  they  attacked  the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans  upon  the 
heights  without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the  sword. 

After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alternation  of  losses  and  ad- 
vantages, the  troops  on  both  sides  stood  still  and  rested  upon  their  arms ; 
and  the  trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded  the  retreat 
at  the  same  time.  Each  party  pretended  to  the  victory,  and  erected  a 
trophy  :  the  Thebans,  because  they  had  defeated  the  right  wing,  and  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  Athenians,  because  they  had 
cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sides 
refused  at  first  to  ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which,  with  the  ancients, 
was  confessing  their  defeat.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  first  sent  a 
herald  to  demand  that  permission  ;  after  which,  the  rest  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  paying  the  last  duties  to  the  slain  on  their  respective  sides. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Mantinea.  Xenophon,  in 
his  relation  of  it,  which  concludes  his  history,  recommends  to  the  reader's 
attention  the  disposition  of  the  Theban  troops,  and  the  order  of  battle, 
which  he  describes  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  arl  of 
war.  And  the  Chevalier  Folard,  who  justly  looks  upon  Epaminondas  as 
on  of  the  greatest  generals  Greece  ever  produced,  in  his  description  of 
the  same  battle,  ventures  to  call  it  the  master-piece  of  that  great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp.  The  surgeons,  after 
having  examined  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  aslhe 
head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  it.  Those  words  gave  all  that  were 
present  the  utmost  sorrow  and  affliction  :  they  were  inconsolable  on  seeing 
so  great  a  man  about  to  die,  and  to  die  without  issue.  For  him,  the  only 
concern  he  expressed  was  about  his  arms,  and  the  success  of  the  battle. 
When  they  showed  him  liis  shield,  and  assured  him  that  the  Thebans  had 
gained  the  victory ;  turning  towards  his  friends  with  a  calm  and  serene 
air,  '  Do  not  regard,'  said  he,  '  this  day  as  the  end  of  my  life,  bu!  as  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness,  and  the  completion  of  my  glory.  I  leave 
Thebes  triumphant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  reckon  that  I  die  without 
issue  ;  Leucira  and  Mantinea  are  two  illustrious  daughters,  that  will  not 
fail  to  keep  my  name  alive,  and  to  transmit  if  to  posterity.*     Having 
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spoken  to  the  effect,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  wound, 
and  expired. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  Theban  power  expired  with  this  great 
man  ;  whom  Cicero  seems  to  rank  above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece 
ever  produced.  Justin  is  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  says,  That  as  a 
dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  blunted, 
so  Thebes,  after  having  lost  its  general,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  its 
enemies,  and  its  power  seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  to  be  annihilated 
bythedeathof  Epaminotidas.  Before  him,  tliat  city  wasnot distinguished 
by  any  memorable  action  ;  and  after  him  it  sunk  into  its  original  obscu- 
rity ;  so  that  it  saw  its  glory  take  birth  and  expire  with  this  great  man. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excellent  captain  or  good 
man.  He  sought  not  power  for  himself,  but  for  his  country ;  and  carried 
his  disinterestedness  to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  his  death  he  did  not  leave 
-sufficient  wealth  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  Truly  a  phi- 
losopher, and  poor  by  inclination,  he  despised  riches,  without  affect- 
ing any  reputation  from  th^t  contempt;  and,  if  Justin  may  be  believed, 
he  coveted  glory  as  Hale  as  he  did  money.  It  was  always  against  his 
will  that  commands  were  conferred  upon  him;  and  he  behaved  himself 
in  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  did  mora  honour  to  the  dignities,  than  the 
dignities  to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his  very  poverty,  by 
drawing  upon  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  rich,  gave  him  thie 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others.  One  of  his  friends  being  in  great 
necessity,  Epaminondas  sent  liim  to  a  very  rich  citizen,  with  orders  to 
ask  him  for  a  thousand  crowns*  in  his  name.  That  rich  man  coming  to 
his  house,  to  know  his  motives  for  directing  his  friend  to  him  upon  such 
an  errand,  'Why,'  replied  Epaminondas,  '  it  is  because  this  honest  man 
is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich.'t 

He  had  imbibed  those  generous  and  noble  sentiments  from  the  study 
of  polite  learning  and  philosophy,  which  he  had  made  his  usual  employ- 
ment and  sole  delight  from  his  earliest  infancy  ;  so  that  it  was  surpris- 
ing, and  a  question  frequently  asked,  how,  and  at  what  time,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man,  always  busy  amongst  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  seize, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  military  in  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection. 
Fond  of  leizure,  v/hichhe  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  darling 
passion,  he  shunned  public  employments,  and  intrigued  only  to  exclude 
himself  from  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him  so  well,  that  he  lived 
obscure  and  almost  unknown.  His  merit,  however,  discovered  him.  He 
was  taken  from  his  solitude  by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies  ; 
and  he  demonstrated  that  philosophy,  though  generally  despised  by  those 
who  aspire  at  the  glory  of  arms,  is  wonderfully  well  calculated  to  form 
heroes.  For  besides  its  being  the  greatest  step  towards  conquering  the 
enemy  to  konw  how  to  conquer  one's  self,  in  this  school  anciently  were 
taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy.J  the  rules  of  every  kind  of  duty, 
the  motives  for  a  due  discharge  of  them,  what  we  owe  to  our  country, 
the  right  use  of  authority,  wherein  true  courage  consists  ;  in  a  word,  the 
qualities  that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great  captain. 

*  A  talent.  +  Plut.  de  praecept.  rcipub.  ger.  p.  S09. 

X  Tile  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  are  proofs  of  this. 
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He  possessed  all  llieornnments  of  the  mind  :  he  had  the  talent  of  speak- 
ing in  perfection,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But 
a  modest  reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which 
still  augmented  their  value,  and  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ostenta- 
tious of  them.  Spintharus,  in  giving  his  character,  said,  '  That  he  never 
had  met  with  a  man  who  knew  more,  and  spoke  less.'* 

It  may  be  said  therefore  in  praise  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  falsified 
the  proverb,  which  treated  the  Boeotians  as  boorish  and  stupid.  This 
was  the  notion  commonly  entertained  of  them  ;  and  it  was  imputed  to  the 
gross  air  of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian  delicacy  of  taste  was  attributed 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they  breathed.  Horace  says,  that  to  judge  of 
Alexander  from  his  bad  taste  for  poetry,  one  would  swear  him  a  true 
BcEotian  : 

Bceotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natura. — Epist.  i.  1.  2. 
In  thick  Boeotian  air  you'd  swear  him  born. 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  little  inclination  to  music, 
he  thought  fit  to  make  this  excuse  : — '  It  is  for  Thebansf  to  sing  as  they 
do  who  know  not  how  to  speak.'  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who  had  very 
little  of  the  soil  in  them,  and  who  are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nations, 
do  themselves  condemn  the  stupidity  of  their  countrymen.  Epaminondas 
did  honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits, but  by  that  sort  of  merit  which  results  from  elevation  of  genius 
and  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portrait  and  character  with  a  circumstance  that 
gives  place  to  nothing  in  all  his  other  excellencies,  and  which  may  even 
be  preferred  to  them,  as  it  indicates  a  good  heart,  and  a  tenderness  and 
sensible  disposition  ;  qualities  very  rare  amongst  the  great,  but  infinitely 
more  estimable  than  all  those  splendid  attributes  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  commonly  gaze  at  with  admiration,  and  fancy  almost  the  only 
objects  worthy  either  of  being  imitated  or  envied.  The  victory  at  Leuctra 
had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  upon 
Epaminondas,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  supporter  and  re- 
storer of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer 
of  all  Greece;  in  a  word,  as  the  greatest  man.  and  the  most  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  ap- 
plause, so  capable  of  intoxicating,  in  a  manner,  the  general  of  an  army, 
Epaminondas,  little  sensible  to  so  affecting  and  so  deserved  a  glory, 
'  My  joy,'  said  he,  '  arises  from  my  sense  of  that  which  the  news  of  my 
victory  will  give  my  father  and  ray  mother.' 

Nothing  in  history  seems  to  me  so  valuable  as  such  sentiments,  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  proceed  from  a  heart  which  neither  false 
glory  nor  false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is  with  grief  I  see 
these  noble  sentiments  daily  expire  amongst  us,  especially  in  persons 
whose  birth  and  rank  raise  them  above  others,  who  too  frequently  are 
neither  good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good  friends  ; 
.  and  who  would  think  it  derogatory  to  them  to  express  for  a  father  and 
mother  the  tender  regard,  of  which  we  have  here  so  fine  an  example 
from  a  Pagan. 

Until  Epaminondas's  time,  two  cities  had  exerecised  alternately  a  kind 

*  Pint,  de  audit,  p.  39.  +  They  were  great  musicians. 
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of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The  justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at 
first  acquired  it  a  distinguished  pre-eminence,  which  the  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness of  its  generals,  and  especially  ^f  Pausanias,  soon  made  it  lose. 
The  Athenians,  until  the  Peloponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank  ;  but  in 
a  manner  scarce  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than  in  their  care  to 
acquit  themselves  worthily,  and  in  giving  their  inferiors  just  reason  to 
believe  themselves  their  equals.  They  judged  at  that  time,  and  very 
justly,  that  the  true  method  of  commanding,  and  of  continuing  their 
power,  was  to  evince  their  superiority  only  by  their  good  offices  and  the 
benefits  they  conferred.  Those  times,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of 
about  forty-five  years'  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part  of  that  pre- 
eminence during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
make  in  all  the  seventy-two.  or  seventy-three  years,  which  Demosthenes 
assigns  to  the  duration  of  their  empire:  but  for  this  latter  space  of  time, 
the  Greeks  disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from 
that  city  without  reluctance.  Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  became  again 
the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued  so  from  the  time  Lysander  made 
himself  master  of  Athens,  until  the  first  war  undertaken  by  the  Athenians, 
after  their  re-establishment  by  Conon,  to  withdraw  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown 
more  insolent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  disputed  the  supremacy ; 
and  by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  single  man,  saw  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
Greece.  But  that  glorious  condition  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and 
the  death  of  Epaminondas,  as  we  have  already  observed,  plunged  it  again 
into  the  obscurity  in  which  he  found  it. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  that  the  pre-eminence 
granted  voluntarily  either  to  Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pre-emenence  of 
honour,  not  of  dominion,  and  that  the  intent  of  Greece  was  to  preserve  a 
kind  of  equality  and  independence  in  the  other  cities.  Hence,  says  he, 
when  the  governing  city  attempted  to  ascribe  to  itself  what  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice,  in 
established  customs,  all  the  Greeks  thought  themselves  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  and  without  any  ground  of  personal  discontent,  to  es- 
pouse with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection  from  Polybius.*  He 
attributes  the  wise  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  1  have  spoken 
of,  to  the  ability  of  the  generals,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  ; 
and  he  makes  use  of  a  comparison,  which  explains,  not  unhappily,  the 
character  of  that  people.  A  vessel  without  a  master,  says  he,  is  exposed, 
to  great  dangers,  when  every  one  insists  upon  its  being  steered  according 
to  his  opinion,  and  will  not  suffer  others  to  guide  him.  If  then  a  rude 
storm  attacks  it,  the  common  danger  conciliates  and  unites  them;  they 
abandon  themselves  to  the  pilot's  skill,  and  all  the  rowers  doing  their 
duty,  the  ship  is  saved,  and  in  a  state  of  security.  But  if,  when  the  tem- 
pest ceases,  and  the  weather  grows  calm  again,  the  discord  of  the  mari- 
ners revives  ;  if  they  will  hearken  no  longer  to  the  pilot,  and  some  are 
for  continuing  their  voyage,  whilst  others  resolve  to  stop  in  the  midst  of 
their  course  ;  if  on  one  side  they  loose  their  sails,  and  furl  them  on  the 
ether ;    it  often  happens,  that,  after  having  escaped  the  most  violent 

♦  Polyb.  1.  vii.  p.  488. 
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storms,  tlipy  arc-  shipwreckt-d  even  in  port.  This,  says  Polybius,  is  a 
natural  iinaEre  of  the  Atlienian  republic.  As  long  as  it  suffered  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  an  Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Peri- 
cles, it  came  off  victorious  from  the  greatest  dangers.  But  prosperity 
blinded  and  ruined  it ;  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  its  own  caprice, 
and  being  become  too  insolent  to  be  advised  or  governed,  it  plunged 
itself  into  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

SECT.  VIII.— DEATH  OF  EVAGORAS,  KING  OF  SALAMIS. 

[A.  M.  3630.  Ant.  J.  C.  3/4..]— The  third  year  of  the  lOlst  Olympiad, 
and  soon  after  the  Thebans  had  destroyed  Platseae  and  Thespise,  as  has 
been  observed  before,  Evagoras,  king  of  Salarais,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
of  whom  much  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  volume,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  His  son  Nicocles  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  fine 
model  before  him  in  the  person  of  his  father  ;  and  he  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  his  duty  to  make  it  his  study,  and  to  tread  in  his  steps.  When  he 
took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  found  the  public  treasury  entirely  ex- 
hausted, by  the  great  expenses  which  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
in  the  long  war  which  he  had  to  maintain  with  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
knew  that  the  generality  of  princes,  upon  like  occasions,  think  every 
means  just  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  affairs;  but  for  his  part,  ho 
acted  upon  different  principles.  In  his  reign  tliere  was  no  talk  of  banish- 
ment, taxes,  and  confiscation  of  estates.  The  public  felicity  was  his  sole 
object,  and  justice  his  favourite  virtue.  He  dischargi-d  tlic  debts  of  the 
state  gradually  ;  not  by  crushing  the  people  with  excessive  imports,  but 
by  retrenching  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  by  using  a  wise  economy  in 
the  administration  of  his  revenues.  '  I  am  sure,'  said  he,  'that  no  citizen 
can  complain  that  I  have  done  him  the  least  wrong  ;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  I  have  enriched  many  with  an  unsparing  hand."* 
He  believed  this  kind  of  vanity,  if  it  be  vanity,  might  be  permitted  in  a 
prince,  and  that  it  was  glorious  for  him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  throw 
out  such  a  defiance  to  his  subjects. 

He  piqued  himself  also  in  particular  upon  another  virtue,  which  is  the 
more  worthy  of  admiiation  in  princes,  as  it  is  vecy  uncommon  among 
them  ;  I  mean  temperance.  It  is  most  amiable,  but  very  difiicult,  in  an 
age  and  a  rank  of  life  to  wFicli  every  thing  seems  to  be  lawful,  and  v/herein 
pleasure,  armed  with  all  her  arts  and  attractions,  is  continually  lying  in 
ambush  for  a  young  prince,  and  anticipating  his  desires,  to  make  a  long 
resistance  against  the  violence  and  insinuation  of  her  assaults.  Nicocles 
gloried  in  having  never  known  any  woman  besides  his  wife  during  his 
reign,  and  was  amazed  that  ill  other  contracts  should  be  treated  with 
due  regard  in  civil  society,  whilst  that  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  of  obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity  ;  and  that 
men  should  not  blush  to  commit  an  infidelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of 
which,  should  their  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmost 
anguish  and  despair. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance  of  Nicocles,  Isocrates 
puts  into  that  prince's  own  mouth  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would 

♦  Isocrat.  p.  6.5,  66. 
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have  made  him  speak  in  such  a  manner,  if  liis  conduct  liad  not  agreed 
with  such  sentiments.  It  is  in  a  discourse,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
that  king  to  his  people,  wherein  he  describes  to  them  the  duties  of  sub- 
jects to  tlieir  princes  :  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  unbounded 
devotion  to  their  service ;  and  to  engage  them  more  effectually  to  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  he  does  not  disdain  to  give  them  an  account  of 
ills  own  conduct  and  sentiments. 

In  another  discourse,  which  precedes  this,  Isocrates  lays  before  Nico- 
cles  all  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,*  and  makes  excellent  reflections 
upon  that  subject,  of  which  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  very  small  part.  He 
begins  by  telling  him  that  the  virtue  of  private  persons  is  much  better 
supported  than  his  own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  condition,  by  the  em- 
ployment and  cares  inseparable  from  it,  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  they 
are  frequently  exposed,  by  their  distance  from  pleasures  and  luxury,  and 
particularly  by  tlie  liberty  which  their  friends  and  relations  have  of  giv- 
ing them  advice  ;  whereas,  the  generality  of  princes  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  He  adds,  tliat  a  king,  who  would  make  himself  capable  of 
governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  should  set  apart 
a  fixed  time  for  business  and  the  public  affairs,  should  form  his  council 
of  the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  kingdom,  sliould  endea- 
vour to  make  Iiimself  as  much  superior  to  others  by  his  merit  anfl  wisdom 
as  he  is  by  liis  dignity,  and  especially  to  acquire  the  love  of  iiis  subjects, 
and  for  that  i>urpose  love  them  sincerely,  and  look  upon  himself  as  their 
common  father.  '  Persist,'  said  he,  '  in  the  religion  you  have  received 
from  your  forefathers,  but  be  assured  that  the  most  grateful  adoration 
and  sacrifice  that  you  can  offer  to  the  Divinity,  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
rendering  yourself  good  and  just.  Show,  upon  all  occasions,  so  high  a 
regard  for  truth,  that  a  single  word  from  you  may  be  more  confided  in 
than  the  oath  of  others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  affairs, 
and  by  such  a  warlike  provision  as  may  intimidate  your  eneniies  ;  but  let 
your  inclinations  be  pacific,  and  be  rigidly  exact  in  never  pretending  to, 
or  undertaking  any  thing  unjustly.  The  only  certain  proof  that  you  have 
reigned  well,  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this  testimony  to  yourself; 
tliat  your  people  ar6  become  both  more  happy  and  more  wise  under  your 
government.' 

What  seems  to  me  most  remarkable  in  this  discourse,  is,  that  the  ad- 
vice which  Isocrates  gives  the  king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor 
with  those  studied  reservations  and  artificial  turns,  without  which  fearful 
and  modest  truth  dares  not  venture  to  approach  the  throne.  This  is  most 
worthy  of  applause,  and  it  is  still  more  to  the  credit  of  tlie  prince  than 
the  writer.  Nicocles,  far  from  being  offended  at  these  counsels,  received 
them  with  joy;  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Isocrates.  made  him  a 
present  of  twenty  talents,  that  is  to  say,  twe.ity  thousand  crowns.t 

SECT.    IX.  — ARTAXERXES   MNEMON    UNDERTAKES    THE 
REDUCTION  OF  EGYPT. 

[A.  M.  3627.  Ant.  J.  C.  377.] — Artaxerxes,  after  having  given  his 
people;  an  interval  of  relaxation  for  several  years. J  liad  formed  the  de- 
sign of  reducing  Egypt,  which  had  shaken  ofT  the  Persian  yoke  long  be- 

*  Isocrat.  ad  Nicoc.  •<•  Pint,  in  vit    Isor,  p.  R38. 

X  Dind.  1.  XV.  P.39S,  317. 
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fore,  and  made  great  preparations  for  war  for  that  purpose.  Achoris, 
who  then  reigned  in  Egypt;  and  iiad  given  Evagoras  powerful  aid  against 
the  Persians,  foreseeing  the  storm,  raised  abundance  of  troops  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  took  into  liis  pay  a  great  body  of  Greeks  and  oth»r  auxi- 
liary soldiers,  of  whom  Chabrias  the  Athenian  had  the  command.*  He 
had  accepted  that  office  of  himself,  and  without  the  authority  of  tlie 
republic. 

Pharnabasus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war,  sent  to  Athens  to 
complain  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  himself  to  serve  against  his  master, 
and  threatened  the  republic  with  the  king's  resentment,  if  he  was  not  im- 
mediately recalled.  He  demanded  at  the  same  time  Iphicrates,  another 
Athenian,  who  was  looked  uj)on  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of 
liis  time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the 
service  of  his  master.  The  Athenians,  who  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
the  continuance  of  the  king's  friendship,  recalled  Chabrias,  and  ordered 
him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by  a  certain  day.  Iphicrates 
was  sent  to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly,  that  two  whole 
years  elapsed  before  they  entered  upon  action.  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt, 
died  in  that  time,+  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammuthis,  who  reigned  but 
a  year.  Nepheritus  was  the  next,  and  four  months  after  Nectanebis, 
who  reigned  ten  or  twelve  years. 

[A.  M.  3630.  Ant.  J.  C.  374.] — Artaxerxes,  to  draw  some  troops  out  of 
Greece,  sent  ambassadors  thitiier,J  to  declare  to  the  several  states,  that 
the  king's  intent  was,  they  should  all  live  in  peace  witli  each  other,  con- 
formably to  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  all  garrisons  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  all  the  cities  suffered  to  enjoy  their  liberty  under  their  respec- 
tive laws.  All  Greece  received  this  declaration  with  pleasure,  except  the 
Thebans,  who  refused  to  conform  to  it. 

At  length,  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a 
camp  was  formed  at  Aco,  since  called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  In  a  review  there,  the  army  was 
found  to  consist  of  two  hundred  thousand  Persians,  under  the  command 
of  Pharnabasus,  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks  under  Iphicrates.  The  naval 
forces  were  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  land  ;  their  fleet  consisting  of 
three  hundred  galleys,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  barks  to  transport  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
fleet  and  army. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  they 
might  act  in  concert,  they  separated  from  each  other  as  little  as  possible. 
The  war  was  to  open  with  the  siege  of  Pelusium  ;  but  so  much  time  had 
been  given  the  Egyptians,  that  Nectanebis,  had  rendered  the  approach  to 
it  impracticable,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore,  instead  of 
making  a  descent,  as  had  been  projected,  sailed  forwards,  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  called  the  Mendesian.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  of  which  only  two§  remain 
at  this  day  ;  and  at  each  of  these  mouths  there  was  a  fort  with  a  strong 
garrison  to  defend  the  entrance.     The  Mendesian  not  being  so  well  for- 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  etin  Iphic.  t  Euseb.  in  Chron, 

1;   Diod.  I.  XV.  p.  35j.  ^  Damietta  and  Roseltu. 
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tified  as  that  of  Peluslura,  where  the  enemy  was  expected  to  land,  the 
descent  was  made  with  no  great  difficulty,  't'he  fort  was  carried  sword 
in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to  those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicrates  thought  it  advisable  to  sail  up  the 
Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  attack  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
If  that  opinion  had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  had  had  time  to 
recover  the  panic  into  which  so  formidable  an  invasion,  and  the  blow 
already  received,  had  thrown  them,  they  would  have  found  the  capital 
without  any  defence,  it  would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
all  Egypt  been  re-conquered.  But  the  main  body  of  the  army  not  being 
arrived,  Phainabasus  believed  it  necessary  to  wait  its  coming  up,  and 
would  undertake  nothing,  till  he  had  re-assembled  all  his  troops  ;  under 
pretext,  that  they  would  then  be  invincible,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
obstacle  capable  of  withstanding  them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew  that,  in  affairs  of  war  especially,  there  are  cer- 
tain favourable  and  decisive  moments,  which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to 
seize,  judged  quite  differently;  anl  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity  suf- 
fered to  escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved,  he  earnestly  demanded 
permission  to  go  at  least  with  the  twenty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. Pharnabasus  refused  to  comply  with  that  demand,  out  of  abject 
jealousy  ;  apprehending,  that  if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  whole  glory 
of  the  war  would  redound  to  Iphicrates.  This  dolay  gave  the  Egyptians 
time  to  look  about  them.  They  drew  all  their  troops  together  into  a 
body,  put  a  good  garrison  into  Memphis,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  army 
kept  the  field,  and  harassed  the  Persians  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
prevented  their  advancing  farther  into  the  country.  After  which  came  on 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  laying  all  Egypt  under  water,  the  Per- 
sians were  obliged  to  return  into  Phoenicia,  after  having  lost  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  troops  to  no  purpose. 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense  sums,  and  for  which 
the  preparation  alone  had  given  so  much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  entirely  miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  effect  than  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity  between  the  two  generals  who  had  the  command  of  it. 
Pharnabasus,  to  excuse  himself,  accused  Iphicrates  of  having  prevented 
its  success  ;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason,  laid  all  the  fault  upon 
Pharnabasus.  But  well  assured  that  that  nobleman  would  be  believed 
at  his  court  in  preference  to  him,  and  remembering  what  had  happened 
to  Conon,  he  determined,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fate  of  that  illustrious 
Athenian,  to  retire  secretly  to  Athens  in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired. 
Pharnabasus  caused  him  to  be  accused  there,  of  having  rendered  the  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of  Athens  made  answer, 
that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  that  crime,  he  should  be  punished  as  he 
deserved.  But  his  innocence  was  too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give  him 
any  disquiet  upon  that  account.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
called  in  question  about  it ;  and  some  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared 
him  sole  admiral  of  their  fleet. 

Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  generally  miscarried  by  their 
slowness  in  putting  them  in  execution.  Their  generals'  hands  were  tied 
up  and  nothing  was  left  to  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan  marked  out 
for  them  in  their  instructions,  from  which  tliey  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If 
any  accident  happened,  that  had  not  been  foreseen  and  provided  for,  tii.'y 
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must  wait  for  new  orders  from  court,  and  before  they  arrived  the  oppor- 
tunity was  entirely  lost.  Iphicrates,  having  observed  that  Pharnabasus 
took  Ills  rtsolutions  with  all  the  presence  of  mind  and  penetration  that 
could  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  general,  and  that  nevertheless  they 
were  not  carried  into  execution,  asked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that 
he  was  so  quick  in  his  views,  and  so  slow  in  his  actions?  '  llis,'  replied 
Pharnabasus,  '  because  my  views  depend  only  upon  myself,  but  their 
execution  upon  my  master.' 

SECT.  X  —THE  LACED.EMONIANS  SEND  AGESILAUS  TO 
THE  AID  OF  TACHOS,  WHO  HAD  REVOLTED  FROM 
THE  PERSIANS.— HIS  DEATH. 

After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  both  parties  equally  weary  of  the 
M-ar,  had  entered  into  a  general  peace  with  all  the  other  slates  of  Greece, 
upon  the  king  of  Persia's  plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and 
liberties  was  secured  to  each  city;  and  the  Messenians  were  included  in 
it,  notwithstanding  all  tiie  opposition  and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  prevent  it.  Their  rage  upon  this  occasion  separated  them  from  the 
other  Greeks.  They  were  the  only  people  who  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  country  of  Messenia  in  a 
short  time.  That  resolution,  of  which  Agesilaus  was  tlie  author,  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  violent  and  obstinate  man,  insati- 
able of  glory  and  conmiand,  who  was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  republic 
again  in  inevitable  misfortunes,  from  the  necessity  to  which  the  want  of 
money  exposed  them  of  borrowing  great  sums,  and  of  levying  heavy  im- 
posts, instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  that 
now  offered  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  evils. 

[A.  M.  36il.  Ant.  J.  C.  363.] — Whilst  matters  were  thus  passing  in 
Greece,  Tachos,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew  together 
as  many  troops  as  he  could,  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  meditated  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success 
of  his  past  endeavours  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  Tachos  sent  into  Greece,  and  obtained  a  body  of 
troops  from  the  Lacedajmonians,  with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom 
he  promised  to  make  generalissimo  of  his  army.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  exasperated  against  Artaxerxes,  from  his  having  forced  them  to 
include  the  Messenians  in  the  late  peace,  and  were  rejoiced  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  resentment.  Chabrias  the  Athenian  went 
also  into  their  service  of  Tachos,  but  of  his  own  head,  and  without  the 
republic's  participation. 

This  commission  did  Agesilaus  no  honour.  It  was  thought  below  the 
dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta  and  a  great  captain,  who  had  made  his  name 
glorious  throughout  the  world,  and  was  then  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  to  receive  the  pay  of  an  Egyptian,  and  to  serve  a  barbarian  who  had 
revolted  against  his  master. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king's  principal  generals  and  the 
great  officers  of  his  house  came  to  his  ship,  to  receive  and  make  their 
court  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  solicitous  to  see  him, 
from  the  great  expectation  which  the  name  and  renown  of  Agesilaus  had 
excited  in  them,  and  came  in  multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose. 
But  when,  instead  of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince,  according  to  the 
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idea  which  his  exploits  had  led  them  to  entcrl<aiii  of  hliii,  tliey  saw  no- 
thing splendid  or  majestic  either  in  his  person  or  equipage,  and  saw  only 
an  old  man  of  a  mean  aspect  and  small  stature,  without  any  strikins^  ap- 
pearance, and  dressed  in  a  sorry  robe  of  a  very  course  stuff,  they  were 
seized  with  an  immoderate  disposition  to  laugli,  and  applied  the  fable  of 
the  mountain  in  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  hr.d  joined  his  troops  with  those  of 
Egypt,  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  finding  that  h^  was  not  appointed 
general  of  the  whole  army,  as  he  expected,  but  only  of  the  foreign  troops  ; 
that  Chabrias  was  made  general  of  the  sea  forces,  and  tliaf  Tachos  re- 
tained the  comniand-in-chief  to  himself.  This  was  not  the  only  mortifi- 
cation he  had  to  experience. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  Into  Phoenicia,  thinking  it  more 
adviseable  to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war,  than  to  await  the 
enemy  in  Egypt.  Agesilaus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in 
vain,  that  his  affairs  were  not  sufficiently  established  to  admit  his  re- 
moving out  of  ills  dominions  ;  that  he  wovdd  do  much  better  to  remain  in 
them,  and  content  himself  with  acting  by  his  generals  in  the  enemy's 
country.  Tachos  despised  this  wise  council,  and  expressed  no  less  dis- 
regard for  him  on  all  other  occasions.  Agesilaus  was  so  much  incensed 
at  such  conduct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  arms  against 
him  during  his  absence,  and  had  placed  Nectanebus  his  cousin*  upon  the 
throne.  Agesilaus,  abandoning  the  king  to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent, 
and  joining  the  rebel  who  had  dethroned  him,  alleged  in  justification  of 
himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that 
they  having  taken  up  arms  against  Tachos.  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  serve 
against  them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta.  He  dispatched  expresses 
thither  ;  and  the  instructions  he  received  were,  to  act  as  he  should  judge 
most  advantageous  for  his  country.  He  immediately  declared  for  Nec- 
tanebus. Tachos,  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  retired  to  Sidon,  from  whence 
he  went  to  the  court  of  Persia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him  his 
fault,  but  even  gave  him  the  command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels. 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  the  veil  of  the  public 
utility.  But,  says  Plutarch,  let  that  delusive  blind  be  removed,  the  most 
just  and  only  true  name  which  can  be  given  the  action,  is  that  of  perfidy 
and  treason.  It  is  true  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  making  the  glorious 
and  the  good  consist  principally  in  tlie  service  of  their  country,  which 
they  idolized,  knew  no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  Sparta  and  the  extending  of  its  dominions.  I  am 
surprised  so  judicious  an  author  as  Xenophon  should  endeavour  to  pal- 
liate a  conduct  of  this  kind,  by  saying  only,  that  Agesilaus  attached  him- 
self to  that  of  the  two  kings  who  seemed  the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  prince,  of  the  city  of  Mendes.  set  up  for  him- 
self, to  dispute  the  crown  with  Nectanebus.  This  new  competitor  had 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Agesi- 
laus gave  his  advice  to  attack  them  before  tliey  were  exercised  and  dis- 
ciplined. Had  that  counsel  been  followed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  (lefeati'd  a  b<Kly  of  people  raised  in  haste,  and  without  any  expe- 
rience in  war.     Hut  Xertanebus  imagined  that  Agesilaus  only  gave  him 

♦   Diodorus  calls  him  his  son  ;  Plutarch,  his  cousin. 
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this  advice  to  betray  liiin  afterwards,  as  he  had  done  Tachos.  He  there- 
fore gavehisenemy  fiine  to  discipline  his  troops,  who  soon  after  reduced 
him  to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with  ijood  walls  and  of  very  great  ex  ■ 
tent,  Agesilaiis  was  obliged  to  follow  him  thither  ;  where  the  IMcndesian 
prince  besieged  them.  Neclanebus  would  then  have  attacked  th'j  enemy 
before  his  works  (which  were  begun  in  order  to  surround  the  city.)  were 
advanced,  and  jiressed  Agesilaus  to  that  purpose;  but  he  refused  to  com- 
ply at  first,  which  extremely  augmented  the  suspicions  conceived  of  him. 
At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work  in  a  sufficient  forwardness,  and  that 
there  remained  only  as  much  ground  between  the  two  ends  of  tiie  line  as 
the  troops  within  the  city  might  occupy,  drawn  up  in  battle,  he  told  Nec- 
tanebus  that  it  was  time  to  attack  tlie  enemy,  that  their  own  lines  would 
prevent  their  surrounding  him,  and  that  the  interval  belsveen  them  was 
exactly  the  space  he  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  they  might  all  act  together  effectively.  The  attack  was  executed 
according  to  Agesilaus's  plan  ;  tlie  besiegers  were  beaten,  and  from 
thenceforth  Agesilaus  conducted  all  the  operations  of  the  war  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  prince  their  enemy  was  always  overcome,  and  at 
last  taken  prisoner. 

[A.M.  3643.  Ant.  J.  C.  3fil.]— The  following  winter,  after  having 
firmly  established  Neclanebus,  he  embarked  to  return  to  Lacedseuion, 
and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  a  place 
called  the  port  of  Menelaus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  four  years.  He  had  reigned  forty-one  of  them  at  Sparta; 
and  of  those  forty-one  he  had  passed  thirty  with  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuclra. 
His  latter  years  did  not  entirely  support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  eulogium  of  this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him  the 
preference  to  all  other  captains,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues, 
and  extenuate  his  faults  too  much. 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Those  who  were  about 
him  not  having  honey,  with  which  it  was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover 
the  bodies  they  wished  to  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead.  His  son 
Archidamus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  which  continued  in  his  house  down 
to  Agis,  who  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  line  of  Agesilaus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  war,  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  subjection  to  Persia  revolted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  occasion  of  this  defec- 
tion. That  prince,  of  himself,  was  good,  equitable,  and  benevolent.  He 
loved  his  people  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  had  abundance  of  mild- 
ness and  sweetness  of  temper  in  his  character  ;  but  that  easiness  dege- 
nerated into  sloth  and  luxury,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  business  and  application, 
from  whence  the  good  qualities  which  he  otherwise  possessed,  as  well  as 
his  beneficent  intentions,  became  useless  and  williout  effect.  The  satraps 
and  governors  of  provinces,  abusing  his  favour  and  the  infirnulies  of  his 
great  age,  oppressed  the  people,  treated  them  with  insolence  and  cruelty, 
loaded  them  with  taxes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  the 
Persian  yoke  insupportable. 

The  discouteut  became  general,   and  broke  out,  after  long  sufferin 
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almost  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
many  other  provinces,  declared  themselves  openly,  and  took  up  arms. 
The  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were,  Ariobarzanes  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  Mausolus  king  of  Caria,  Orontes  governor  of  Mysia,  and  Au- 
tophradates  governor  of  Lydia.  Datames,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before,  and  who  commanded  in  Cappadocia,  was  also  engaged  in 
it.  By  this  means,  half  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  on  a  sudden  di- 
verted into  different  channels,  and  tlie  remainder  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  against  the  revolters,  had  they  acted 
in  concert.  But  their  union  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  the  first  and  most  zealous  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  were  also  the 
foremost  in  resuming  it,  and  in  betraying  the  interests  of  the  others,  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from  their  obedience, 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen 
Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had  also  resolved 
to  add  twenty  thousand  foreign  troops  to  those  of  the  country,  and  had 
charged  the  same  Orontes  with  the  care  of  raising  them.  But  when  he 
had  got  the  money  for  that  service  into  his  hands,  with  the  addition  of  a 
year's  pay,  he  kept  it  for  himself,  and  delivered  to  the  king  the  persons 
who  had  brought  it  from  the  revolted  provinces. 

Reomithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor  being  sent  into  Egypt,* 
to  draw  succours  from  that  kingdom,  committed  a  treachery  of  a  like 
nature.  Having  brought  from  that  country  five  hundred  talents  ancl  fifty 
ships  of  war,  he  assembled  the  principal  revolters  at  Leucas,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of  giving  them  an  account  of  his  negociation,. 
seized  them  all,  delivered  them  to  the  king  to  make  his  peace,  and  kept 
the  money  he  had  received  in  Egypt  for  the  confederacy.  Thus  this 
formidable  revolt,  which  had  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  dissolved  of  itself,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  was  sus- 
pended for  some  time. 

SECT.  XI.— TROUBLES  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ARTAXERXES 
CONCERNING  HIS  SUCCESSOR.  —  DEATH  OF  THAT 
PRINCE. 

The  end  of  Artaxerxes's  reign  abounded  with  cabals. t  The  whole 
court  were  divided  into  factions  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  his  sons, 
who  pretended  to  the  succession.  He  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  by  his 
concubines,  who  were  in  number  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  by 
his  lawful  wife  Atossa  ;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  To  put  a  stop  to 
these  intrigues,  he  declared  Darius,  the  eldest,  his  successor ;  and  to 
remove  all  cause  of  disputing  that  prince's  right  after  liis  death,  he  per- 
mitted him  to  assume  from  thenceforth  the  title  of  king,  and  to  wear  the 
royal  tiara.:}:  But  the  young  prince  was  for  having  something  more  real. 
Besides  which,  the  refusal  of  Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his  concu- 

*  Diodorus,  says  he,  was  sent  to  Tachos,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  to  Nectanebns.  t  Pint,  in  Artax.  p.  1024 — 1027.     Diod.  1.  xv. 

p.  400.     Justin.  I.  x.c.  1  &2. 

%  This  tiara  was  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head-dress,  with  the  plume  of 
feathers  standing  upright  upon  it.  The  seven  counsellors  had  also  plumes 
of  feathers,  but  these  they  wore  aslant,  and  before.  All  others  wore  them 
aslant,  and  behind. 
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bines,  whom  he  had  demanded,  had  extremely  incensed  him,  and  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  father's  life,  wUcrein  he  engas^ed  fifty  of 
his  brothers. 

It  was  Tiribasus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  several  times  in  the 
precedinsf  vol  ,me,  who  contributed  the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a 
resolution,  from  a  lii<e  subject  of  discontent  against  the  king  ;  who  hav- 
ing promised  to  give  him  first  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  then 
another,  broke  his  word  both  times,  and  married  them  liimself.  Such 
abominable  incest  was  permitted  at  that  time  in  Persia,  the  religion  of 
the  nation  not  proliibiting  it. 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  already  very  great,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  execution,  when  an  eunuch,  well  informedof  the  whole  plot, 
discovered  it  to  tlie  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxcrxes  thought  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise  so  great  a  danger,  by  neglecting  a 
strict  enquiry  into  it ;  but  tliat  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  credit 
to  it  without  certain  and  unquestionable  proof.  He  assured  himself  of  it 
witli  his  own  eyes.  The  conspirators  were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's 
apartment,  and  then  seized.  Darius  and  all  his  accomplices  were  punished 
as  they  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again.  Three  of  his  bro- 
thers were  competitors  ;  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  for- 
mer pretended  to  the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the  queen. 
The  third  had  the  king's  favour,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  though  only 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  Ochus,  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied 
perpetually  the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  rivals.  As  he  was  equally 
cunning  and  cruel,  he  employed  his  craft  and  artifice  against  Ariaspes, 
and  his  cruelty  against  Arsames,  Knowing  the  former  to  be  extremely 
simple  and  credulous,  he  made  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  whom  he  had 
found  means  to  corrupt,  threaten  him  so  terribly  in  the  name  of  the  king 
his  father,  that,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  treated  as  Darius  had 
been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it.  After  this,  there  remained  only 
Arsames  to  give  him  umbrage,  because  his  father  and  all  the  world  con- 
sidered that  prince  as  most  worthy  of  the  throne,  from  his  ability  and 
other  excellent  qualities.  Him  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates, 
son  of  Tiribasus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other,  and  the  exceeding 
wickedness  with  which  both  were  attended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief 
that  proved  mortal :  nor  is  it  surprising,  that  at  his  age  he  should  not 
have  strength  enough  to  support  so  great  an  affliction.  [A.  M.  SMS. 
Ant.  J.  C.  361.] — It  overpowered  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which  migiit  have  been  called  happy, 
if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  many  revolts.  That  of  his  successor 
will  be  no  less  disturbed  with  them. 

SECT.  XII.— CAUSES  OF  THE  FREQUENT  INSURRECTIONS 
AND  REVOLTS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

I  have  taken  care  in  relating  the  seditions  that  happened  in  the  Persian 
empire,  to  observe  from  time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them. 
But  as  these  revolts  were  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the  latter  years, 
and  will  be  more  so,  especially  in  the  succeeding  reign,  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  unite  here,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  different 
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causes  of  these  insunecllons,  which  foretell  the  approaching  decline  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

I.  After  the  reigu  of  Artaxerxes  Longimaiius,  the  kings  of  Persia 
abandoned  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness 
and  luxury,  and  the  delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut  up 
generally  in  their  palaces,  amongst  women  and  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  they 
contented  themselves  with  enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate  ease  and  idleness, 
the  pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  make  their  grandeur  consist  in 
the  splendid  glare  of  riches  and  an  expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were,  besides,  princes  of  no  great  talents  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  of  small  capacity  in  the  ait  of  governing,  and  void  of  taste  for 
glory.  Not  having  a  sufficient  extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the  parts  of 
8o  vast  an  empire,  nor  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  it,  they 
transferred  to  their  officers  the  cares  of  public  business,  the  fatigues  of 
commanding  armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  great 
enterprises  ;  confining  their  ambition  to  bearing  alone  the  lofty  title  of 
the  Great  King,  and  the  King  of  kings. 

III.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
the  command  of  armies,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  people  without 
either  the  claim  of  service  or  merit.     It  was  the  influence  of  the  favour- 

/  ites,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  solicitations  of  the  women  of  the 
.  palace,  which  determined  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  fill  the 
most  important  posts  of  the  empire,  and  appropriated  the  rewards  due  to 
the  officers  who  had  done  the  state  real  service,  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  frequently,  through  a  base  and  mean  jealousy  of 
the  merit  that  gave  them  umbrage  and  reproached  their  small  abilities, 
removed  their  rivals  from  public  employments,  and  rendered  their  talents 
useless  to  the  state.  Sometimes  they  would  even  cause  their  fldelity  to 
be  suspected  by  false  informations,*  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals 
a<^ainst  the  state,t  and  force  the  king's  most  faithful  servants,  in  order 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  calumniators,  to  seek  their  safety  in 
revolting  and  in  turning  those  arms  against  their  prince,  which  they  had 
so  often  made  triumph  for  his  glory  and  the  service  of  the  empire. 

V.  The  ministers,  to  hold  the  generals  in  dependence,  restrained  them 
under  such  limited  orders  as  obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  opportunities  of 
conquering,  and  prevented  them,  by  waiting  for  new  orders,  from  pushing 
their  advantages.  They  also  often  made  them  responsible  for  their  bad 
success,  after  having  let  them  want  every  thing  necessary  to  conduce  to  it. 

VI.  The  kings  of  Persia  had  extremely  degenerated  from  the  frugality 
of  Cyrus  and  the  ancient  Persians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresses 
and  salads  for  their  food,  and  water  for  their  drink.  The  whole  nobility 
had  been  infected  with  the  contagion  of  this  example.  In  retaining  the 
single  meal  of  their  ancestors,  they  made  it  last  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  night  by  drinking  to  excess  ; 
and  far  from  being  ashamed  of  drunkenness,  they  made  it  their  glory,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  yoi:nger  Cyrus. 

VII.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  provinces,  which  extended  from 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  and  from  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Indus  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  fidelity 

*  Pharnabasus,  Tiribasus.  +  Dalames,  &c. 
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and  affection  of  tlie  people,  who  never  had  the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  their  masters  ;  wlio  knew  them  only  by  the  weight  of  their 
taxations,  and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  satraps  or  governors ; 
and,  who,  in  transporting  themselves  to  the  court,  to  make  their  demands 
and  complaints  there,  could  not  hope  to  find  access  to  princes,  who  be- 
lieved it  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  their  persons  to  make  themselves 
inaccessible  and  invisible. 

VIII.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjection  to  Persia  did  not 
compose  an  uniform  empire,  nor  the  regular  body  of  a  state  whose  mem- 
bers were  united  by  the  common  ties  of  interest,  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  government,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  laws.  It  was  rather  a  confused,  disjointed,  tumul- 
tuous, and  even  forced  assemblage  of  different  nations,  formerly  free  and 
independent ;  of  whom  some,  who  were  torn  from  their  native  countries 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers,  saw  themselves  with  grief,  trans- 
ported into  unknown  regions,  or  amongst  enemies,  where  they  persevered 
in  retaining  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  a  form  of  government  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  These  different  nations,  who  not  only  lived  without 
any  common  tie  or  relation  between  them,  but  with  a  diversity  of  man- 
ners and  worship,  and  often  with  antipathy  of  characters  and  iHclinations, 
desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  their  liberty  and  re-establishment  in  their 
own  countries.  All  these  people  therefore  were  unconcerned  for  the 
preservation  of  an  empire  which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  warm 
and  just  desires,  and  could  not  feel  any  affection  for  a  government  that 
treated  them  always  as  strangers  and  subjected  nations,  and  never  gave 
them  any  share  in  its  authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  court,  made 
it  necessary  to  give  the  viceroys  of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great 
authority  in  every  branch  of  government ;  to  raise  and  pay  armies  ;  to 
impose  tributes ;  to  adjudge  the  quarrels  of  cities,  provinces,  and  vassal 
kings  ;  and  to  make  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  states.  A  power  so 
extensive  and  almost  independent,  in  which  they  continued  many  years 
without  being  changed,  and  without  colleagues  or  council  to  deliberate 
upon  the  affairs  of  their  provinces,  accustomed  them  to  the  pleasiire  of 
commanding  absolutely,  and  of  reigning.  In  consequence  of  which,  it 
was  with  great  repugnance  they  submitted  to  be  removed  from  their  go- 
vernments, and  often  endeavonred  to  support  themselves  in  them  by  force 
of  arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  princes,  the  generals  of  armies,  and  all  the  other 
officers  and  ministers,  gloried  in  imitating,  in  their  equipages,  tables, 
furniture,  and  dress,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  court  in  which  they 
had  been  educated.  To  support  so  destructive  a  pride,  and  to  supply 
expenses  so  much  above  the  fortunes  of  private  persons,  they  were  re- 
duced to  oppress  the  subjects  under  their  jurisdiction  with  exorbitant 
taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the  shameful  traffic  of  a  public  venality, 
that  set  those  offices  to  sale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  granted 
only  to  merit.  All  that  vanity  lavished,  or  luxury  exhausted,  was  made 
good  by  mean  arts,  and  the  violent  rapaciousness  of  an  insatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  abundance  of  others,  which  remained 
without  remedy,  and  which  were  daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the 
people's  patience,  and  occasioned  a  general  discontent  among  them,  the 
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usual  forerunner  of  Ihe  ruin  of  slates.  Their  just  coniplaints,  long  time 
despised,  were  followed  by  an  open  rebellion  of  several  nations,  who 
endeavoured  to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force,  which  was  refused 
to  their  remonstrances.  In  such  a  conduct,  they  failed  in  the  submission 
and  fidelity  which  subjects  owe  to  their  sovereigns  ;  but  Paganism  did 
not  carry  its  lights  so  far,  and  was  not  capable  of  so  sublime  a  perfection, 
which  was  reserved  for  a  religion  that  teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  in- 
justice, no  vexation,  can  ever  authorize  the  rebellion  of  a  people  against 
their  prince. 


BOOK    THE    THIRTEENTH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECT.   I.— OCHUS    ASCENDS    THE   THRONE   OF   PERSIA.— 
HIS  CRUELTIES.— REVOLT  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS. 

The  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and 
revered  throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  more  Ochus  believed  he  had 
reason  to  fear  for  himself;  convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he 
should  not  find  the  same  favourable  dispositions  in  the  people  and  no- 
bility, by  whom  be  had  made  himself  abhorred  for  the  murder  of  his 
two  brothers.  To  prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclusion, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the  king's  person,  to 
conceal  his  death  from  the  public.  He  began  by  taking  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  affairs,  giving  orders  and  sealing  decrees  in  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive  ;  and  by  one  of  those 
decrees  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  still  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.  After  having  governed  in  this 
manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  sufficiently  established,  he 
at  length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  Authors,  however,  most 
frequently  give  him  that  of  Ochus,  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call 
him  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  as 
his  actions  soon  evinced.  In  a  very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole 
empire  were  filled  with  his  murderers.  To  remove  from  the  revolted 
provinces,  all  pretext  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death,  without 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proximity  of  blood.  He  caused  his  own  sister 
Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be  buried  alive  ;  and  having 
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shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a -hundred  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  a 
court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows, 
only  because  those  princes  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Persians  for  their 
probity  and  valour.  That  uncle  is  j)robably  the  father  of  Sisygambis, 
the  mother  of  Darius  Codomannus  :  for  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us,*  that 
Ochus  had  caused  fourscore  of  her  brothers,  with  their  father,  to  be 
massacred  in  one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  all  those  who  gave  him  any  arabrage,  sparing  none  of 
the  nobility  whom  he  suspected  of  harbouring  the  least  discontent  what- 
soever. 

[A.  M.  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  356.]— The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus  did 
not  deliver  him  from  inquietude. t  Artabasus.  governor  of  one  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  engaged  Chares  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  a  fleet 
and  a  body  of  troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  his  aid  de- 
feated an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  sent  by  the  king  to  reduce  him. 
Artabasus,  in  reward  of  so  great  a  service,  made  Chares  a  present  of 
money  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  his  armament.  The  king  of 
Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  him. 
They  were  at  that  time  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies.  The  king's 
menace  to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army  obliged  them  to  recall 
Chares. 

[A.  M.  36ol.  Ant.  J,  C.  353.]— Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them, 
had  recourse  to  the  Thebans,  of  whom  he  obtained  five  thousand  men 
that  he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pammenes  to  command  them.  Tliis  re- 
inforcement put  him  into  a  condition  to  acquire  two  signal  victories  over 
the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the  Theban  troops  and  their 
commander  great  honour.  Thebes  must  have  been  extremely  incensed 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  enemies, 
at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocieans. 
It  was  perhaps  an  effect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  for- 
midable, and  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It  is  certain  that 
soon  after  they  made  their  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid  tlicm  three 
hundred  talents,  tliat  is  to  say,  three  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Arta- 
basus, destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  Philip  in  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  tumetl 
all  his  thoughts  towards  Egypt,  that  had  revolted  long  before.  About 
the  same  time  several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Persia'.  I  shall  insert 
them  here,  after  which  I  shall  return  to  the  reign  of  Ochus,  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  series  of  his  history. 

SECT.    II.— WAR   OF    THE   ALLIES    AGAINST   THE 
ATHENIANS. 

[A.  M.  3646.  Ant.  J.  C.  35S.]— Some  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred- 
and-fifth  Olympiad,  Chio,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  took  up  arms 
against  Athens,  upon  which  till  then  they  had  been  dependent.  To  re- 
duce them,  the  Athenians  employed  both  great  forces  and  great  captains; 
Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus.  They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian 

*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  5,  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  433,  434. 
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generals,  who  did  honour  to  their  country  ;  no  one  after  them  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  merit  or  reputation. 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when,  having  been  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  against  the  Spartans,  and  seeing  himself  aban- 
doned in  the  battle  by  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained  alone 
the  charge  of  the  enemy  ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order,  having  closed  their 
files  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and 
presenting  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  conld  not  be 
broken  ;  and  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had 
fought. 

Iphicrates  was  of  a  very  mean  extraction,  his  father  having  been  a 
shoemaker.  But  in  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility. 
This  person  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  actions.  Hav- 
ing signalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat,  wherein  he  was  only  a  private 
soldier,  he  was  soon  after  employed  with  distinction,  and  honoured  with 
a  command.  In  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him  before  the  judges, 
his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Harniodius,  and  plumed 
himself  extremely  upon  his  ancestor's  name,  having  reproached  him 
with  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  'Yes,'  replied  he,  'the  nobility  of  my 
family  begins  in  me  ;  that  of  yours  ends  in  you.'  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

He  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  especially  in  what  re- 
gards the  knowledge  of  war  and  military  discipline.  He  made  several 
useful  alterations  in  the  soldiers'  armour.  Before  his  time  the  bucklers 
were  very  long  and  heavy,  and  for  that  reason  were  too  great  a  burden, 
and  extremely  cumbersome.  He  had  them  made  shorter  and  lighter,  so 
that,  without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force  and  agility.  On 
the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes  and  swords,  to  make  them  capable 
of  reaching  tlie  enemy  at  a  greater  distance.  He  also  changed  the  cui- 
rasses, and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which  they  were  made  before, 
he  caused  them  to  be  made  of  linen.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such 
armour  could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against  wounds: 
but  the  linen,  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  mingled  witli  salt,  was  prepared- 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  to  the 
sword  as  well  as  fire.  The  use  of  it  was  common  amongst  several  nations. 
No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined  than  those  of  Iphi- 
crates. He  kept  them  always  in  action,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity made  them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  for 
attacking  the  enemy  or  defending  themselves  ;  for  laying  ambuscades,  or 
avoiding  them  ;  for  keeping  their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
without  abandoning  themselves  to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes  per- 
nicious ;  or  to  rally  with  success,  after  having  begun  to  break  and  give 
way.  So  that  when  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  on  the  first  signal  all  was 
in  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers drew  themselves  up,  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  of  battle,  and 
even  in  the  heat  of  action  performed  their  parts  as  the  most  able  general 
would  have  directed  them  :  a  merit  very  rare,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
but  very  estimable  ;  as  it  contributes  more  tiian  can  be  imagined  to  the 
gaining  of  a  battle,  aud  implies  a  very  uncouinio;i  superiority  of  geniu^i 
in  the  general. 
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Timotlit'us  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  great  ac- 
tions and  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  He  did  not 
degenerate  from  his  father's  reputation,  either  with  regard  to  his  merit 
in  the  field  or  his  ability  in  the  government  of  the  state  ;  but  he  added  to 
those  excellences  the  glory  which  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind, 
having  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  a 
taste  for  the  sciences. 

No  captain  at  first  ever  experienced  less  than  himself  the  inconstancy 
of  the  fortune  of  war.  He  had  only  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  ac- 
complish it.  Success  perpetually  attended  his  views  and  desires.  Such 
uncommon  prosperity  did  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied 
him,  as  1  have  already  observed,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with 
Fortune  by  his  side  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets.  Timotheus  retorted 
coolly,  '  If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep,  what  shall  I  do  when  I  am  awake  ?' 
Hi'  took  the  thing  afterwards  more  seriously;  and,  angry  with  those 
who  protended  to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  actions,  declared  in  public,  that 
he  did  not  owe  his  success  to  Fortune,  but  to  himself.  That  goddess, 
says  Plutarcli,  offended  at  his  p'ide  and  arrogance,  abandoned  him  after- 
wards entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  afterwards.  Such  were  the 
chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies. 

The  war  and  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.*  Chares  com- 
manded the  land,  and  Cliabrias  the  sea  forces.  All  the  allies  exerted 
themselves  in  sending  aid  to  that  island.  Cliabrias,  having  forced  the 
mouth  of  tlie  harbour,  entered  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  other  galleys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him. 
He  was  immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel  exceedingly 
damaged  by  the  assaults  of  the  enc-my.  >Ie  might  have  saved  himself 
by  swimming  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  as  liis  soldiers  did  ;  but  from  a  mis- 
taken princij)le  of  glory,  he  thougiit  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
general  to  abandon  his  vessel  in  such  a  manner,  and  preferred  a  death, 
glorious  in  his  opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight. 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  themselves 
vigorously  to  making  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  sixty  galleys,  and  appointed  Cliares  to  command  it,  and  armed  sixty 
more  under  Ipiiicrates  and  Timotheus.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted 
of  a  hundred  sail.  After  having  ravaged  several  islands  belonging  to 
the  Athenians,  where  they  made  a  great  booty,  they  undertook  the  siege 
of  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  having  united  all  their  forces, 
besieged  Byzantium.  The  allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  relief. 
The  two  fleets  being  in  view  of  each  other,  were  preparing  to  fight,  when 
suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose:  notwithstanding  which.  Chares  resolved 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  two  other  captains,  who  had  more 
prudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a  battle 
in  such  a  conjuncture.  Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  following  his  ad- 
vice, called  the  soldiers  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did  not 
defeat  the  enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  ostentatious,  and  sel-con- 
ceited  ;  one  wjio  exaggerated  his  own  services,  depreciated  those  of 
others,  and  arrog^ated  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  success.  He  wrote 
to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues,  antl  accused  them  of  cowardice 

*   niod.  1.  xvi.  p.  4l!?.     Cor.  \ep.  in  Chah    civ. 
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and  treason.  Upon  his  complaint,  the  people,  capricious,  warm,  suspi- 
cious, and  naturally  jealous  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  ex- 
traordinary merit  or  authority,  recalled  those  two  generals,  and  brought 
them  to  a  trial. 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful  at  Athens,  having 
declared  against  Timotheus,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
talents  ;*  a  worthy  reward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown 
upon  another  occasion,  in  bringing  home  to  his  country  twelve  hundred 
talentst  arising  from  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy,  without  reserving 
any  part  for  himself!  He  could  bear  no  longer  the  sight  of  an  ungrate- 
ful city,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a  fine,  retired  to  Chalcis. 
After  his  death,  the  people,  touched  with  repentance,  mitigated  the  fine 
to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  his  son  Conon  pay,  to  rebuild  a  certain 
part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  an  event  sufficiently  odd,  those  very  walls, 
which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the 
grandson,  to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repairedin  j)art  at  his  own  expense. 

Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Aristophon,  another  Athenian  captain, 
accused  him  of  having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet  under  his  command. 
Iphicrates,  with  the  confidence  which  an  established  reputation  inspires, 
asked  him,  '  Would  you  have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature  V  '  No,' 
replied  Aristophon,  '  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour  for  such  an  action  !' 
'  How  !'  replied  Iphicrates,  *  could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would 
not  do?' 

He  did  not  employ  the  force  of  arguments  alone  in  his  defence,  he  called 
in  also  the  assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  his  colleague's  ill  success, 
he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than  convince  his 
judges.  He  posted  round  the  place  where  they  assembled  a  number  of 
young  persons  armed  with  poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  show  from 
time  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so  forcible  and  triumphant  a  kind  of 
eloquence,  and  dismissed  him  with  an  acquittal.  When  he  was  afterwards 
reproached  with  so  violent  a  proceeding,  '  I  should  have  been  a  fool  in- 
deed,' said  he,  '  if,  having  made  war  successfully  for  the  Athenians,  I 
had  neglected  doing  so  for  myself.' 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  sole  general  of 
the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  of  very  much  advancing  the 
Athenian  affairs  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the 
magnificent  offers  of  Artabasus.  That  viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia 
Minor  against  the  king  of  Persia  his  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  from  the 
inequality  of  his  forces,  corrupted  Chares.  That  general,  who  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself,  marched  directly  to  the  assistance  of 
Artabasus,  effectually  relieved  him,  and  received  a  reward  suitable  to 
the  service.  The  action  of  Chares  was  treated  as  a  capital  crime.  He 
had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  but 
had  moreover  offended  the  king  of  Persia,  who  threatened  by  his  ambas- 
sadors to  equip  three  hundred  sail  of  ships  in  favour  of  the  islanders  who 
were  united  in  a  confederacy  against  Athens.  The  credit  of  Chares 
saved  him  again  upon  this  as  it  had  done  several  times  before  on  similar 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns.  t   Twelve  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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occasions.     Tlie  Athenians,  Intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces,  applied 
tliemselves  seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  these  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recommended  this 
measure  to  them  in  a  fine  discourse,*  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he 
gives  them  excellent  advice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as 
does  Demosthenes  in  almost  all  his  orations,  for  abandoning  themselves 
blindly  to  the  insinuations  of  the  orators  who  flatter  their  passions,  whilst 
they  treated  those  with  contempt  who  give  them  the  most  salutary  coun- 
sels. He  applies  himself  particularly  to  correct  in  them  their  violent 
passion  for  the  augmentation  of  their  power  and  dominion  ov«r  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes.  He 
recalls  to  their  remembrance  those  happy  days,  so  glorious  for  Athens, 
in  which  their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  generous  disinterestedness, 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of  the  common  liberty  and  the 
preservation  of  Greece,  and  compares  them  with  those  sad  times,  where- 
in the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  plunged 
both  states  successively  into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents  to 
thera,  that  the  real  and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in 
augmenting  its  dominions,  or  extending  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which 
cannot  be  effected  without  violence  and  injustice;  but  in  the  wise  go- 
vernment of  the  people,  in  rendering  them  happy,  in  protecting  their 
allies,  in  being  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared  by 
their  enemies.  '  A  slate,'  says  he,  '  cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  arbiter 
of  all  its  neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all  its  measures  two 
great  qualities,  justice  and  power,  wliich  mutually  support  each  other, 
and  ought  to  be  inseparable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by  the  mo- 
tives of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent  methods  to 
crush  and  subvert  whatever  opposes  it;  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and 
without  power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  is  incapable  of  defending  itself, 
or  protecting  others.'  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this 
reasoning  is,  that  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought 
to  confine  her  dominion  within  just  bounds,  not  to  affect  the  empire  of 
the  sea  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  other  states  ;  but  to  conclude  a 
peace,  whereby  every  city  and  people  should  be  left  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty  ;  and  declare  herself  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of 
those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that  peace,  or  contravene  such 
measures. 

[A.  M.  3&4<8.  Ant.  J.  C.  356.] — The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly 
under  such  conditions  ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium, 
Chio,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  entire  liberty.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended 
in  this  manner,  after  having  continued  three  years. 

SECT.  III.— DEMOSTHENES  ENCOURAGES  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS, ALARMED  BY  THE  PREPARATIONS  MADE  BY 
ARTAXERXES  FOR  WAR.— DEATH  OF  MAUSOLUS.— EX- 
TRAORDINARY GRIEF  OF  ARTEMISIA  HIS  WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehension  of  the  Athenians 
with  regard  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  mak- 
ing gave  them  umbrage  ;  and  they  were  afraid  so  formidable  an  arma- 

*  De  Pace,  seu  socialis. 
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nient  was  intended  against  Greece,  and  that  Egypt  was  only  a  plauslbU 
pretext  with  which  the  king  covered  his  real  design. 

[A.  M.  3649.  Ant.  J.  C.  355.]— Athens  took  the  alarms  upon  this  ru- 
mour. The  orators  increased  the  fears  of  the  people  by  their  discourses, 
and  exhorted  them  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  arms,  to  prevent  the 
king  of  Persia  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to  make  a  league 
with  all  the  states  of  Greece  against  the  common  enemy.  Demosthenes 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the  tribunal 
to  give  his  opinion.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  (I  shall  speak 
more  extensively  of  him  shortly.)  Upon  the  present  occasion,  more 
wise  than  those  precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly  in  view  the 
procuring  to  the  republic  the  aid  of  the  Persians  against  Philip,  he  dared 
not  indeed  oppose  in  a  direct  manner  the  proposals  that  had  been  made, 
lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected  ;  but  admitting  as  a  principle 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  king  of  Persia  as  the 
eternal  enemy  of  Greece,  he  represented,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence,  to  precipitate  any 
thing ;  that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  resolution  taken  upon  light  and 
uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  premature  declaration  of  war,  to  furnish  so 
powerful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece ; 
that  all  which  was  necessary  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  sail,  (and  he  entered  into  a  copious  detail  of  the  means  by  which 
this  was  to  be  effected,)*  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness,  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being  attacked ; 
that  by  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  without  farther  invitation, 
would  be  sufficiently  warned  by  the  common  danger  to  join  them  ;  icind 
that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament  would  be  enough  to  induce  the 
king  of  Persia  to  change  his  measures,  admitting  that  he  should  have 
formed  any  designs  against  Greece. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  vas  necessary  to  levy  any 
immediate  tax  upon  the  estates  of  private  persons,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  expense  of  this  war,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  great  sum,  nor 
suflSce  for  the  occasion.  '  It  is  better,  '  said  he,  '  to  rely  upon  the  zeal 
and  generosity  of  the  citizens.  Our  city  made  be  said  to  be  alone  almost 
as  rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  together.'  (He  had  before  ob- 
served, that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six  thousand 
talents  :  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.)  '  When 
we  shall  see  the  danger  to  be  real  and  imminent,  every  body  will  be 
ready  to  contribute  cheerfully  to  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  as  none  can 
be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing  their  whole  estate 
with  their  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a  small  part  of  it  in  order  to  preserve 
themselves  and  their  country. 

'And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would  insinuate,  that  the 
great  riches  of  the  king  of  Persia  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of 
auxiliaries,  which  will  render  his  army  formidable.  Our  Greeks,  when 
they  are  to  march  against  Egypt,  or  Orontes  and  the  other  barbarians, 
serve  willingly  under  the  Persians  ;  but  none  of  them,  I  dare  afliirm,  not 
a  single  man  of  them,  will  ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against  Greece.' 

*  I  reserve  this  scheme  for  the  seventh  section,  as  it  is  rather  curious, 
and  very  proper  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  Athenians  fitted  out  and 
maintained  their  fleets. 
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This  discourse  had  its  full  effect.  The  refined  and  delicate  address  of 
the  orator  in  advising  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully 
giving  reason  to  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  fall  only  upon 
the  rich,  whose  zeal  he  commended,  was  well  calculated  to  render  abor- 
tive an  affair  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  overheated 
imagination  of  some  orators,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war 
they  advised. 

[A.  M.  3651.  Ant.  J.  C.  363.]— Two  years  after,  an  enterprise  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  Demos» 
thenes  another  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  zeal  and  displaying  his 
eloquence.  That  city,  which  had  been  lately  established  by  the  Arca- 
dians, who  had  settled  a  numerous  colony  there  from  different  cities,  and 
which  might  serve  as  a  fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the 
Lacedaemonnians  great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  and  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  The 
Megalopolilans,  who  probably  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Thebes, 
had  recourse  to  Athens,  and  implored  its  protection.  The  other  states 
concerned  sent  also  their  deputies  thither,  and  the  affair  was  debated 
b?fore  the  people. 

Demosthenes  first  assigns,  as  the  basis  of  his  discourse,  this  principle  ;• 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes 
from  growing  too  powerful,  and  from  being  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to 
the  rest  of  Greece.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  balance  their 
power,  and  maintain  always  an  exact  equilibrium  between  them.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
will  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  Messene  also,  two  strong  neigh- 
bouring cities,  which  are  a  check  upon  Sparta,  and  keep  it  within  due 
bounds.  The  alliance  we  shall  make  with  the  Arcadians,  in  declaring 
for  Megalopolis,  is  therefore  the  most  certain  means  to  preserve  so  ne- 
cessary a  balance  betv/een  Sparta  and  Thebes  ;  because  whatever  hap- 
pens, neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  whilst  the 
Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whose  forces,  in  conjunction  with  ours,  will 
always  be  superior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  other  states. 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  the  alliance 
actually  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  For,  in  fine,  said  the 
orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes,  what  idea  will  the  world  have  of 
Athens,  if  we  change  thus  with  the  times  ?  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice 
to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  ?  '  We  ought,'  replied  Demos- 
thenes, whose  very  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  '  we  ought  indeed 
always  to  have  justice  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  our  conformity  to  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
public  good  and  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  perpetual  maxim 
with  us  to  assist  the  oppressed.'  He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves, 
the  Thebans,  and  Euboeans,  as  examples.  '  We  have  never  varied  from 
this  principle.  The  reproach  of  changing,  therefore,  ought  not  to  fall 
upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  injustice  and  usurpation  oblige  us  to  de- 
clare against  them.' 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.     To  hear  them  talk,  it  is  always 
reason  and  tlie  strictest  justice  that  determine  them  ;  but  to  see  them  act, 
•  Demost.  Orat.  pro.  Megalop. 
2  G-i 
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makes  it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  tlie  sole  rule  and  guide  of 
their  conduct.  This  language  is  an  eifect  and  remnant  of  that  regard  for 
justice  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  which 
they  cannot  entirely  shake  ofif.  There  are  few  who  venture  to  declare 
against  that  internal  principle  in  their  expressions,  or  to  contradict  it 
openly.  But  there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy in  their  actions.  Greece  never  was  known  to  have  more  treaties 
of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they  ever 
less  regarded.  This  contempt  of  the  religion  of  oaths  in  states  is  a  proof 
of  their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and  occasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  sent 
three  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopo- 
litans,*  under  the  command  of  Pammenes.t  Megalopolis  was  reinstated 
in  his  former  condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  into  their  own 
countries,  were  obliged  to  return. 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  tlie  war  of  the  allies,  did  not  pro- 
cure for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it. 
The  people  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that 
treaty,  only  changed  their  master.  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who  had 
assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  imposed  his  own  upon 
them.  Having  publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he 
enslaved  the  people,  and  made  Ihem  suffer  exceedingly.  [A.  M.  3650. 
Ant.  J.  C.  354,] — He  died  the  second  year  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  hav- 
ing reigned  twenty-four  years.  Artemisia  his  wife  succeeded  him  ;  and 
as  she  was  supported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Persia,  she 
retained  her  power  in  the  isles  lately  subjected. 

In  speaking  here  of  Artemisia,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  she  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  Artemisia,  who  lived  above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished 
herself  so  much  by  her  resolution  and  prudence  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Salamis.  Several  celebrated  writers  have  fallen  into  this  error,  through 
inadvertency. 

This  princess  immortalized  herself  by  the  honours  which  she  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Mausolus  her  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  for  him  in  Halicarnassus,  which  was  called  the  '  Mau,- 
solseum'  a  name  which  she  caused  to  be  given  to  all  great  and  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  same  kind. 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of  Mausolus  by  other  mo- 
numents,J  which  she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble, 
but  which  are  often  no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  lime  ; — I  mean 
the  productions  of  the  mind.  She  caused  excellent  panegyrics  to  be 
made  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  proposed  a  prize  of  great  value  for 
the  person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best.  Amongst  many  others, 
the  celebrated  Isocrates,  andTheopompus  his  disciple,  were  competitors 
for  it. 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and  vanity 
to  boast  in  public  of  having  gained  the  prize  against  his  master  ;  pre- 

»  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  402. 
+  This  is  not  the  Pammenes  of  Thebes,  of  whom  mention  has   been 
made  before,  +  Aul.  Gel.  I.  x.  c.  IS.     Pint,  in  Isocrat.  p.  838, 
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ferring,  as  is  too  coniinon,  the  reputation  of  fine  parts  to  that  of  a  good 
heart.  He  had  represented  Mausolus  in  his  history  as  a  prince  most  sor- 
didly avaricious,  who  Ihou^ht  all  means  of  amassing  treasure  legitimate. 
He  painted  him,  without  doubt,  in  very  different  colours  in  his  panegyric, 
or  else  he  would  never  have  pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mausolus,  from 
Ihiit  I  have  been  speaking  of.*  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  caused 
the  bones  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of  the  powder  every 
day  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  drunk  it  all  off;  desiring  by  that  means  to 
make  her  own  body  the  sepulchre  of  her  husband.  She  survived  him 
only  two  years,  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but  with  her  life. 

Instead  of  the  tears  in  which  most  writers  plunge  Artemisia  during  her 
widowhood,  there  are  some  who  say  she  made  very  considerable  con- 
quests. It  appears  by  one  of  Demosthenes's  orations, f  that  she  was  not 
considered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who  neglected  the  affairs  of  her 
kingdom.  But  we  have  something  more  decisive  upon  this  head.  Vitru- 
vious  (ells  us,^  that  after  tho  death  of  Mausolus,  the  Rhodians,  indignant 
that  a  woman  should  reign  in  Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  Tiiey 
left  Rhodes  for  that  purpose  with  their  fleet,  and  entered  the  great  port 
of  Halicarnassus.  Tiie  quern  being  informed  of  their  design,  had  given 
the  inhabitants  orders  to  appear  upon  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy 
should  arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  their  readiness 
to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  their  ships,  and 
went  in  all  haste  to  the  place,  leaving  their  fleet  without  any  to  guard  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  Artemisia  came  out  with  her  galleys  from  the  little 
port,  through  a  small  canal  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose, 
entered  the  great  port,  seized  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  was  incapable  of 
making  any  resistance,  and  having  put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board 
of  it,  she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians,  having  no  means  of  escaping,  were 
all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  in  the  mean  time  advanced  towards 
Rhodes.  When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach,  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,  and  received,  with  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  joy,  their  victorious  and  triumphant  fleet.  It  was 
so  in  fact,  but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisia,  having 
met  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  death.  She  caused  a  trophy  of  her  victory  to  be  erected 
in  it,  and  set  up  two  statues  of  brass  ;  one  of  which  represented  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  Artemisia  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitru- 
vius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  dared  never  demolish  that  trophy,  their 
religion  forbidding  it ;  but  they  surrounded  it  with  a  building  which  en- 
tirely prevented  it  from  being  seen. 

All  this,  as  Bayle  observes  in  his  Dictionary,  does  not  indicate  a  for- 
lorn and  inconsolable  widow,  that  passed  her  whole  time  in  grief  and 
lamentation  :  which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  all  the  marvel- 
lous reports  of  the  sorrow  of  Artemisia,  may  have  no  other  foundation 
than  being  advanced  at  a  venture  by  some  writer,  and  afterwards  copied 
by  all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Artemisia,  if  it  had  been 
said,  as  there  is  nothing  Incredible  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness 

•  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  iii.  n.  75.     Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
t  Demost.  de.  Libertat.  Rhod.  p.  U6.      X  Vitruv.  da  Architect.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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of  mlud,  of  which  her  sex  aflFords  many  examples,  she  knew  how  to  unit? 
the  severe  affliction  of  the  widow  with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen, 
and  made  the  affairs  of  her  government  serve  her  instead  of  consolation. 

*  Negotia  pro  solatiis  accipiens.' 

[A.  M  3653.  Ant.  J.  C.  351.]— The  Rhodians  being  treated  by  Arte- 
misia in  the  manner  we  have  related,  and  unable  to  support  any  longer 
so  severe  and  shameful  a  servitude,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and 
implored  their  protection.  Though  they  had  rendered  themselves  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demosthenes  notwithstanding  took 
upon  him  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their  behalf.  He  began  with  setting 
forth  their  crime  in  its  full  light ;  he  aggravated  their  injustice  and  per- 
fidy; he  seemed  to  enter  into  the  people's  just  sentiments  of  resentment 
and  indignation,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  he  was  going  to  declare 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  Rhodians  :  but  all  this  was  only  an 
artifice  of  the  orator,  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  auditors'  good  opinion, 
and  to  excite  in  them  quite  contrary  sentiments  of  mildness  and  compas- 
sion for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their  fault,  who  confessed  their 
unworthiness,  and  who  nevertheless  were  come  to  implore  the  republic's; 
protection.  He  sets  before  them  the  grand  maxims,  which  in  all  ages 
had  constituted  the  glory  of  Athens  ;  of  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  the 
pardoning  of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. To  the  motives  of  glory,  he  annexes  those  of  interest ;  in  shew- 
ing the  importance  of  declaring  for  a  city  that  favoured  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  of  not  abandoning  an  island  so  powerful  as  that 
at  Rhodes  :  This  is  the  substance  of  Demosthenes's  discourse,  entitled, 

♦  For  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians.' 

The  death  of  Artemisia,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  very 
likely,  re-established  the  Rhodians  in  their  liberty.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  brother  Idriaeus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as  Mausolus 
had  Artemisia.  It  was  the  custom  in  Caria  for  the  kings  to  marry  their 
sisters  in  this  manner,  and  for  the  widows  to  succeed  their  husbands  in 
the  throne  in  preference  to  the  brothers,  and  even  the  children  of  the 
defunct, 

SECT.  IV.— SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION  OF  OCHUS  AGAINST 
PHCENICIA  AND  CYPRUS,  AND  AFTERWARDS  AGAINST 
EGYPT. 

[A.  M.  3653.  Ant.  J.  C.  351.] — Ochus  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt  to  its  allegiance,  which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain 
itself  in  independence.  Whilst  he  was  making  great  preparations  for  this 
important  expedition,  he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia. 
That  people,  oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors,  resolved  to  throw  off 
so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a  league  with  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt, 
against  whom  Persia  was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was  no  other 
passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phcenicia,  this  revolt  was  very 
seasonable  for  Nectanebus,  who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to 
support  the  rebels,  with  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by 
that  means  to  make  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the  Persians  there. 
The  Phoenicians  took  the  field  with  that  reinforcement,  beat  the  go- 

*  Tacit. 
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vernnrs  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  that  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove 
the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cypriots,  who  were  not  better  trt-ated  than  tlie  Phoenicians,  seeing 
the  good  success  whicii  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  exaitiple, 
and  joined  in  their  league  with  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idrreus, 
king  of  Caria,  to  make  war  against  them  ;  who  immediately  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  and  sent  eight  thousand  Greeks  along  with  it,  under  the  command 
of  Phocion  the  Atlienian,  and  Evagoras,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been  expelled  by  his  uncle 
Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of 
re-ascending  the  throne.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  party 
he  still  had  there,  might  make  the  king  of  Persia  choose  him  very  judi- 
ciously to  command  in  this  expeditioH.  They  made  a  descent  in  the 
island,  where  their  army  increased  to  double  its  number  by  the  rein- 
forcements which  came  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  island,  that  was  very  rich,  drew  thither 
abundance  of  troops,  and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamis  by  sea  and 
land.  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  at  that  time  nine  cities,  so  considerable 
as  to  have  each  of  them  a  petty  king.  But  all  those  kings  were,  how- 
ever, subjects  of  Persia.  They  had  upon  this  occasion  united  together 
to  throw  off  that  yoke,  and  to  render  themselves  independent. 

Ochus,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  wars  had  always  been  un- 
successful from  the  ill  conduct  of  the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  signified  his 
desire  to  the  states  of  Greece,  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  their  divi- 
sions, and  cease  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise  that  the  court  of  Persia  should  insist  so 
earnestly  and  so  often,  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranqil- 
lity  with  each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Antalcidas,  the  principal  end  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
union  amongst  them.    It  had  formerly  employed  a  quite  diflferent  policy. 

Ever  since  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under 
Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  silver  a  more  proper  means  for  subjecting  it 
than  that  of  the  sword,  the  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force, 
but  by  the  method  of  secret  intrigues.  They  conveyed  considerable 
sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  those  who  had  most  influence  and 
authority  in  the  great  cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to 
arm  lliem  against  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and 
means  of  invading  themselves.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  de- 
clare sometimes  for  one,  sometimes  for  another,  in  order  to  support  a 
kind  of  balance  amongst  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of 
those  republics  to  aggrandize  itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  be- 
come formidable  to  Persia.  That  nation  employed  a  quite  diflferent  con- 
duct at  this  time,  in  prohibiting  all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and 
commanding  them  to  observe  an  universal  peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring 
their  displeasure  and  arms,  against  such  as  should  disobey.  Persia 
without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  and  had  its 
reasons  for  behaving  in  such  a  manner  towards  Greece.  Its  design 
might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees,  by  disarming  their  hands  ;  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  nobis 
emulation  ;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for  glory  and  victory  ;  to 
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render  languid  by  long  Inaction  and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  iw 
them ;  and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  those  nations,  whom 
a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace 
that  martial  ardour  which  combats  and  even  dangers  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  Iting  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest,  as  well 
as  his  predecessor,  in  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.     Egypt 
had  long  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  in- 
quietude.    Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  reduce  the  rebels.     He 
had  the  expedition  extremely  at  heart,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could 
promote  its  success.     The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  Without 
enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like  nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in 
Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body 
of  Greeks  in  his  pay,  than  upon  the  whole  army  of  the  Persians,  numer- 
ous as  it  was;  and  he  well  knew,  that  the  intestine  divisions  of  Greece 
would  render  the  cities  incajjable  of  supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  he 
had  occasion  for.     In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon 
action  in  Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him,  Ionia  especially, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.     Now,  the  most  certain  means  to  hold 
them  in  obedience,  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times  of  revolt,  and  with- 
out whom  they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  any  great  enterprises.  When 
Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  found  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  it.  Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops.   The  approach 
of  so  great  an  army  staggered  him,  and  he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus  to 
make  him  offers  not  only  of  surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  to  serve  him 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  might  be 
very  useful  to  him.     Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal,  upon  which 
he  engaged  Tennes  king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason,  and  they  in  con- 
cert surrendered  the  place  to  Ochus.     The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their 
ships  upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people 
under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  defence,  by  removing  all  other  hope 
of  security.     When  they  saw  themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  either 
by  sea  or  land,  in  despair  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
set  them  on  fire.     Forty  thousand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and 
children,  perished  in  this  manner.     The  fate  of  Tennes  their  king  was  no 
better.     Ochus,  seeing  himself  master  of  Sidon,  and  having  no  farther 
occasion  for  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  a  just  reward  of  his 
treason,  and  an  evident  proof  that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy. 
At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon  was  immensely  rich.     The 
fire  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  the  cinders  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  spread  so  great  terror  over  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  that  it  submitted,  and  obtained  conditions  reasonable  enough 
from  the  king.  Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  their 
demands,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  time  there  which  he  had 
so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execution  of  his  projects  against  Egypt. 
Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  that  country,  he  was  joined  by  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  Greeks.     From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  he  had 
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Jemandecl  troops  from  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedcemonians  had 
excused  themselves  from  furnishing  him  at  that  time  ;  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  it,  however  desirous  they  might  be,  as  they  said,  to 
maintain  a  good  correspondence  with  the  king.  The  Thebans  sent  him  a 
thousand  nun  under  the  command  of  Lachares:  the  Argives  three  thou- 
.sand  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came  from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All 
thesi-  troops  joined  him  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  this  war  of  tlie  Plicenicians 
against  Persia.*  For  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered 
Judaea,  and  bi  sieged  the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides  which, 
it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great  number  of  Jewish  captives  into  Egypt, 
and  sent  many  others  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus 
at  the  same  tirae.+  That  of  Egypt  so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention, 
that  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  divert  him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted 
to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all  continued  in  their  little 
states.  Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salarais. 
It  was  evidently  proved,  that  he  had  committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustly  dethroned. 
Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  and  the 
king  gave  Evagoras  a  government  in  another  quarter.  He  behaved  no 
better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Sala- 
mis, and  was  seized,  and  put  to  death.  How  surprising  a  diflference 
between  Nicocles  and  his  son  Evagoras  ! 

After  the  reduction  of  ti>e  isle  of  Cyprus  and  the  province  of  Phoenicia, 
Ochus  advanced  at  length  towards  Egypt.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped 
before  Pelusium,  fr<an  whence  he  detatched  three  bodies  of  his  troops, 
each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian  with  equal  authority. 
The  first  was  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosaces  governor  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  given  to  Nicostratus  the  Argive,  and 
Aristazanes  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  third  had  Mentor 
the  Rhodian,  andBagoas  oneofOchus's  eunuchs,  at  the  head  of  it.  Each 
detachment  had  its  peculiar  orders.  The  king  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  which  he  had  made  choice  of  at  first,  to 
wait  the  event,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  those  troops  in  case  of  ill  suc- 
cess, or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might  gain. 

Nectanebus  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparations  for 
which  had  made  so  much  noise.  He  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot, 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and 
the  rest  Egyptian  troops.  Part  of  them  he  disposed  in  the  places  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to  dispute 
the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Ochus's  first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium,  where  there  was 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That 
under  Nicostratus,  going  on  board  a  squadron  of  fourscore  ships  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and 
sailed  into  the  heart  of  Egpyt,  where  they  landed,  and  fortified  them- 
selves well  in  a  camp  which  was  very  advantageously  situated.     All  the 

*  Solon,  c.  XXXV.    Euseb.  in  Chron.  &c.         t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  443. 
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Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immediately  drawn  together  under 
Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A 
Tery  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  with  five  thousand  of  his 
troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nectanebus,  apprehend- 
ing that  Nicostratus  after  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon  the 
Nile,  and  take  Memphis  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  haste  he 
could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it  was  of  the  last 
importance  to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
Greeks  that  defended  Pelusium  were  apprised  of  this  precipitate  retreat, 
they  believed  all  was  lost,  and  capitulated  with  Lachares,  upon  condition 
of  being  sent  back  into  Greece  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  with- 
out suffering  any  injury  in  their  persons  or  effects.  Mentor,  who  com- 
manded the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  en- 
tered the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any  opposition. 
For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  throughout  his  camp,  that 
Ochus  had  given  orders  that  all  those  who  would  submit  should  be  treated 
with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the 
Sidonians  had  been;  he  let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might 
carry  the  news  into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor  people  re- 
ported in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had  heard  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  brutality  of  Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it ;  and  the  terror  was 
so  great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Greeks  as  Egyptians,  strove  which 
should  be  the  foremost  in  making  their  submission. 

[A.  M.  3654.  Ant.  J.  C.  350.] — Nectanebus,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
being  able  te  defend  himself,  escaped  with  his  treasures  and  most  valu- 
able effects  into  ^Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  has  always  con- 
tinued under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel.* 
Ochus,  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner,  dismantled  the 
cities,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  laden 
with  spoils,  and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he  carried  away 
immense  suras.  He  left  the  government  of  it  to  Pherendates,  a  Persian 
of  the  first  quality. 

Here  Manetho  finishes  his  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt.t  He 
was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the  history  of 
its  different  dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the  times 
we  now  treat  of.  His  work  is  often  cited  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Plu- 
tarch, Porphyry,  and  several  others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work, 
of  which  SyncellusJ  has  preserved  us  the  abridgment. 

Nectanebus  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supported 
in  it  by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Diophantes  the  Athenian,  and  Lamius 
the  Lacedffimonian,  who,  whilst  they  had  the  command  of  his  troops  and 
the  direction  of  the  war,  had  rendered  his  armies  victorious  over  the 
Persians  in  all  the  enterprises  they  had  formed  against  him.     It  is  a  pity 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15.    +  Syncel.  p.  256.  Voss.  deHist.  Grtec.  1.  i.  c.  14. 
+  George,   a  monk   of  Constantinople,   so  called    from    his    being 
Syncellus,  or  vicar  to  the  patriarch  Tarasus,  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century. 
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we  liava  no  detailed  account  of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  Is  silent  upon 
this  head.  That  prince,  vain  from  so  many  successes,  imagined,  in  con- 
sequence, that  he  was  become  suflRciently  capable  of  conducting  his  own 
affairs  by  himself,  and  dismissed  those  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  all  those  advantages.  He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his  error,  and 
to  discover  that  the  rank  does  not  confer  the  qualificatioiis  of  a  king. 
Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor  the  Rhodian  had 
rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other  Greeks  laden  with 
presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to  whom  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition 
was  principally  owing,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
talents*  in  money,  besides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  gave  him  the 
government  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the  war  against 
some  provinces  which  had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  his  armies  on  that  side.  Mentor  made 
use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the  king  with  his  brother  Memnon,  and 
Artabasus,  who  had  married  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had  been  inarms 
against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Artabasus,  and 
the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the  king's  troops.  He  was,  however, 
overpowered  at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon  ;  and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a 
share  in  his  banishment.  After  this  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus 
and  his  successors  signal  services;  especially  Memnon,  who  was  oiie  of 
the  most  valiant  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the  greatest  skill  in  the  art  of 
war.  Neither  did  Mentor  belie  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him,  nor 
deceive  the  king  in  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him.  For  he  had 
scarce  taken  possession  of  his  government,  which  he  re-established  every 
where  the  king's  authority,  and  reduced  those  who  had  revolted  in  his 
neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience  ;  some  he  brought  over  by 
his  address  and  stratagems,  and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  improve  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  subjected 
them  all  to  the  yoke,  and  reinstated  the  king's  affairs  in  all  those  pro- 
vinces. 

[A.  M.  3656.  Ant.  J.  C.  348.]— In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olym- 
piad, died  Plato,  the  famous  Athenian  philosopher. 

SECT.    V — DEATH    OF    OCHUS.  — ARSES    SUCCEEDS    HIM. 
AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  DARIUS  CODOMANUS. 

Ochus,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinces  of  his  empire,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious 
ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  his 
ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and 
Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  divided  all  power  between  them  ;  so  that  the 
first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the  upper,  and  the  latter  all  those  of  the 
lower  Asia  under  him. 

[A.  M.  3666.  Ant.  J.  C.  338.]— After  having  reigned  twenty-three 
years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given  him  by  Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  always  retained  a  love  for  his  country, 
and  a  zeal  for  its  religion.    When  his  master  conquered  it,  he  flattered 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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himself  that  it  \¥ould  be  in  his  power  to  soften  the  destiny  of  the  one, 
and  protect  the  other  from  insult.  But  he  could  not  restrain  the  bru- 
tality of  his  prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  both,  which 
the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  always  violently  resented  in 
his  heart. 

Ochus,  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities  and  pillaged  the 
houses  and  temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  religious 
care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  in  derision  of  their  worship, 
he  had  caused  the  god  Apis  to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull  which 
they  adored  under  that  name.  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last  action 
was,  that  Ochus  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he  was  cruel,  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  first  of  those  qualities,  had  given  him  the  insulting  surname  of 
the  stupid  animal,  whom  they  found  he  resembled.  Violently  enraged  at 
this  affront,  Ochus  said  that  he  would  make  them  sensible  that  he  was 
not  an  ass,  but  a  lion,  and  that  the  ass,  whom  they  despised  so  much, 
should  eat  their  ox.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged  out  of 
his  temple,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  his  cooks 
dress,  and  serve  him  up  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of 
wit  incensed  Bagoas.  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afterwards, 
and  sent  them  back  to  the  places  where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them  : 
but  the  affront  which  had  been  done  to  his  religion  was  irreparable  ;  and 
that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  master's  death. 

His  revenge  did  not  stop  there  :  he  caused  another  body  to  be  interred 
instead  of  the  king's  ;  and  to  revenge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the 
household  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body,  which  he 
gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces  :  and  as  for  his  bones,  those  he  turned  into 
handles  for  knives  and  swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  new  cause  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this 
monster  his  ancient  resentment ;  without  which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  he  could  carry  his  barbarity  so  far  towards  his  master  and  bene- 
factor. 

After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  at 
that  time,  placed  Arses  upon  the  throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the  late  king's 
sons,  and  put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess  with  better  security, 
and  without  a  rival,  the  authority  he  had  usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only 
the  name  of  king,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole  power  of 
the  sovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  young  prince  began  to  discover 
his  wickedness,  and  was  taking  measures  to  punish  it,  he  prevented  him 
by  having  him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  his  whole  family  with  him. 
Arses  had  reigned  about  two  years. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of 
Arses,  placed  Darius  upon  it,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in 
Persia.  His  true  name  was  Codomanus  :  Of  him  much  will  be  said  here- 
after. 

"We  see  here  clearly  the  sad  effect  of  the  pernicious  policy  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public  business, 
abandoned  their  whole  authority  to  an  ennuch.  Bagoas  might  have  more 
aiddress  and  understanding  than  the  rest,  and  thereby  merit  some  distinc- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit ;  but  it  is  equally 
his  duty  to  continue  always  the  entire  master,  judge,  and  arbiter  of  his 
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affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus,  tliat  iiad  made  tiie  §reate?t  crimes  serve  as 
steps  for  ascending  llie  tiirone,  and  wlio  tiad  supported  himself  in  it  by 
the  same  measures,  deserved  to  iiave  sucli  a  minister  as  Bagoas,  wlio 
vied  with  his  master  in  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus  experienced  their  first 
effects.  Had  he  desired  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  he  should  not 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable,  by  giving  him  an 
unlimited  power. 

SECT.  VI.— ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DEMOSTHENES, 
TILL  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  APPEARANCE  WITH  HONOUR 
AND  APPLAUSE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES  AGAINST 
PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

As  Demosthenes  will  perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  volume,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to  let  him 
know  by  what  means  he  cultivated,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  he 
carried  his  talent  of  eloquence;  which  made  him  more  formidable  to 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render  greater  services  to  his 
country,  than  the  highest  military  valour  could  have  done. 

That  orator,  born  two  years  after  Philip,*  and  two  hundred  and  four- 
score before  Cicero,  was  not  the  son  of  a  dirty  smoky  blacksmith,  as 
Juvenal  would  seem  to  intimate, t  but  of  a  man  moderately  rich,  who 
made  considerable  profit  by  forges.  Not  that  the  meanest  extraction 
could  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes:  his 
works  are  a  higher  title  of  nobility  than  the  most  splendid  the  world 
affords.  Demosthenes  tells  us  himself,]:  that  his  father  employed  thirty 
slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them  valued  at  three  niinae,  or  fifty  crowns  ; 
two  excepted,  who  were  without  doubt  the  most  expert  in  the  business, 
and  directed  the  work,  and  tiiose  were  each  of  them  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  con- 
sisted in  slaves.  Those  forges,  after  all  charges  were  paid,  cleared 
annually  thirty  minse,  that  is  fifteen  hundred  livres.  To  this  first  manu- 
factory, appropriated  to  the  forging  of  swords  and  such  kind  of  arms,  he 
added  another,  wherein  beds  and  tables  of  fine  wood  and  ivory  were 
made,  which  brouglit  him  in  yearly  twelve  rainse.  In  this  only  twenty 
slaves  were  employed,  each  of  them  valued  at  two  rainse,  or  a  hundred 
livres. § 

Demosthenes 's  father  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  fourteen  talents. || 
His  son  at  that  time  was  only  seven  years  of  age.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardians,  who  had 
no  views  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  fortune.  They  carried  that 
base  spirit  so  far  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  stipend  due  to 
them  :  so  that  lie  was  not  educated  with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a 
genius  as  his  required;  besides  which,  the  weakness  of  his  constitution 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  in  conjunction   with  the  excessive   fond- 

*  The  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad. 
■♦■  Quern  pater  ardentis  raassae  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carbone   et  forcipibus,  gladiosque  parante 
Incnde,  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  raisit. — Juv.  Sat.  10. 
X  In  Orat.  i.  cont.  Aphob.  p.  896.  §  About  4/.  10*. 

!|  Fourteen  thousand  crowns. 
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ness  of  a  mother  that  doated  upon  him,  prevented  his  masters   from 
obliging  him  to  apply  closely  to  his  studies. 

The  schools  of  Isocrates,  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  been  edu- 
cated, was  at  that  time  the  most  famous  at  Athens,  But  whether  the 
avarice  of  Demosthenes's  guardians  prevented  him  from  improving  under 
a  master  whose  price  was  very  high,*  or  that  the  soft  and  placid  elo- 
quence of  Isocrates  was  not  to  his  taste,  at  that  time  he  studied  under 
Isseus,  whose  characteristic  was  strength  and  vehemence.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  get  the  principles  of  rhetoric  taught  by  the  former  : 
but  Plato  in  reality  contributed  the  most  to  form  Demosthenes  ;  he  read 
his  works  with  great  application,  and  even  received  lessons  from  him ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  writings  of  the  disciple,  the  noble  and 
sublime  air  of  the  master. 

But  he  soon  quitted  the  schools  of  Isseus  and  Plato  for  another ;  I  mean 
to  frequent  the  bar  ;  of  which  this  was  the  occasion.  The  orator  Calli- 
stratus  was  appointed  to  plead  in  a  full  assembly  the  cause  of  the  city 
Oropus,  situated  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias,  having  disposed 
the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  dis- 
tress, they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the  enemy.  The 
Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service,  took  the  town  of  Oropus,  which 
was  upon  their  frontier,  from  the  Athenians.  Chabrias  was  suspected, 
and  charged  with  treason  upon  this  occasion.  Callistratus  was  chosen 
to  plead  against  him.  The  reputation  of  the  orator,  and  the  importance 
of  the  cause,  excited  curiosity,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city. 
[A.  M.  3639.  Ant.  J.  C.  365.] — Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his  roasters  to  carry  him  with  them  to  the  bar, 
that  he  might  be  present  at  so  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard 
with  great  attention  ;  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was  attended 
home  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  praising  and  admiring  him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  affected 
with  the  honours  which  he  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with  the 
supreme  influence  of  eloquence  over  the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it 
exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  its 
effects  ;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
up  to  it,  from  thenceforth  renounced  all  other  studies  and  pleasures,  and 
as  long  as  Callistratus  continued  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted  him,  but 
made  all  the  improvement  he  could  from  his  precepts. 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his  guardians,  whom  he 
obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
ventured  to  speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  fortune.  He  had 
a  weak  voice,  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  a  very  short  breath  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  his  periods  were  so  long,  that  he  was  often  obliged 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  them  to  take  breath.  This  occasioned  his  being 
hissed  by  the  whole  audience ;  from  whence  he  retired  entirely  discou- 
raged, and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a  function  of  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  incapable.  One  of  his  auditors  who,  through  all  these 
imperfections,  had  observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius  in  him,  and  a 
kind  of  eloquence  which  came  very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new 
spirit  from  the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a  resemblance,  and  thtt  good 

*  About  2lV.  I  Us. 
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ndvibe  which  he  added  to  it.  He  ventured,  therefore,  to  appear  a  second 
time  before  the  people,  and  was  no  better  received  than  before.  As  he 
withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  actors  of  those  times,  who  was  his  friend,  met 
him,  and  having  learnt  from  himself  the  cause  of  his  being  so  much  de- 
jected, he  assured  him  that  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and  that  the 
case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to  re- 
peat some  of  Sophocles'  or  Euripides's  verses  to  him,  whicli  he  accord- 
ingly did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by 
the  tone,  gesture,  and  spirit,  with  which  he  pronounced  them,  that  De- 
mosthenes himself  found  them  quite  different  from  what  they  were  in  his 
owe  manner  of  speaking.  He  perceived  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and 
applied  himsilf  to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect 
himself  in  pronunciation,  of  which  his  friend  had  made  him  understand 
the  value,  seem  almost  incredible,  and  prove,  that  an  industrious  perse- 
verance can  surmount  all  things.  He  stammered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  could  not  pronounce  some  letters;  amongst  others,  that  with  which 
the  name  of  the  art*  he  studied  begins  ;  and  he  was  so  short-breathed, 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without  stopping.  He  at  length 
overcame  these  obstacles  by  putting  small  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and 
pronouncing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interruption ;  and  that 
even  when  walking,  and  going  up  steep  and  difficult  places,  so  that,  at 
last,  no  letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  out  through  the 
longest  periods.  He  went  also  to  the  sea-side,  and  whilst  the  waves 
were  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accustom 
himself,  by  the  confused  noise  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people, 
and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  public  assemblies. 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voi(Je.  He  had 
a  large  looking-glass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture, 
and  at  which  he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.  To  correct 
a  fault  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  ill  habit,  of  continually  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  he  practised  standing  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  narrow 
pulpit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert,  in  such  a  manner  that,  if 
in  the  heat  of  action  that  uiotion  escaped  him,  the  point  of  the  weapon 
might  serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and  correct  him. 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed ;  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  car- 
ried the  art  of  declaiming  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable  ;  whence,  it  is  plain,  he  well  knew  its  value  and  importance. 
When  he  was  asked  three  several  times,  which  quality  he  thought  mosi 
necessary  in  an  orator,  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  '  Pronunciation  ; 
insinuating,  by  making  that  reply  three  times  successively,  that  qualifi- 
cation to  be  the  only  one,  of  which  the  want  could  be  least  concealed, 
and  which  was  the  most  capable  of  concealing  other  defects ;  and  that 
pronunciation  alone  could  give  considerable  weight  even  to  an  indifferent 
orator,  when  without  it  the  most  excellent  could  not  hope  for  the  least 
success.  He  must  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  since,  in  order  to 
attain  a  perfection  in  it,  and  to  receive  the  instruction  of  Neoptolemus, 
the  most  excellent  comedian  then  in  being,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a 
sum  as  ten  thousand  drachmas, f  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 
•  Rhetoric.  +  About  240/.  sterling. 
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His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more  re- 
moved from  noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small 
chamber  to  be  made  for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut 
himself  up  for  whole  months,  shaving  on  purpose  half  his  head  and  face, 
that  he  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by  the 
light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  orations  which  were 
said,  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil ;  to  imply  that  they 
were  too  elaborate.  '  It  is  plain,'  replied  he,  '  yours  did  not  cost  you  so 
much  trouble.*  He  rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  sorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his  business  before  him.  We 
may  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  perfection  of  every 
kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  Thucydides's  history  eight  times 
with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  great  man  fami- 
liar to  him. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of  eloquence  in  several 
private  causes,  made  his  appearance  in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal, to  treat  there  upon  the  public  affairs  ;  with  what  success  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  success  was  so  great,  that  all 
Greece  came  in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak  :  and  he 
adds,  that  merit,  so  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have  had  that  effect.  I  do 
not  examine  In  this  place  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence ;  I  have 
enlarged  suflBciently  upon  that  elsewhere:*  I  only  consider  its  wonderful 
effects. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip,  and  upon  this  point  he  is  certainly  an  evi- 
dence of  unquestionable  authority,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone 
did  him  more  hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.  His 
harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war.  and  batteries  raised  at  a 
distance  against  him  ;  by  which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined 
his  enterprises,  without  its  being  possible  to  prevent  their  effect.  'For 
I  myself,'  says  Philip  of  him,  '  had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehe- 
ment orator  declaim,  I  should  hava  been  the  first  to  conclude  that  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  declare  war  against  me.'  No  city  seemed 
impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided  he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden 
with  gold  into  it :  but  he  confessed,  that,  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes 
was  invincible  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible 
to  his  presents.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Philip,  though  victor, 
was  struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  danger  to 
which  that  orator,  by  the  powerful  league  he  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
forming  against  him,  had  exposed  both  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  of  him  in  similar  terms.  '  I  value  not,'  said  he,  '  the 
Piraeeus,  the  galleys,  and  armies  of  the  Athenians,  For  what  have  we 
to  fear  from  a  people  continually  employed  in  games,  feasts,  and  Bac- 
chanalian rites?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me  pain.  Without  him,  the 
Athenians  are  in  no  respect  different  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece. 
He  alone  excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  from 
their  lethargy  and  stupefaction,  and  puts  arms  and  oars  into  their  hands 
almost  against  their  will.  Incessantly  representing  to  them  the  famous 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by 
the  ardour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valour  and 

•  Art  of  studying  the  B;»lli's  Letfres,  Vol.  II. 
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boldness.  Nothing  escapes  his  penefrafing  eyes  nor  his  consummate 
prudence.  He  foresees  all  our  designs,  he  countermines  all  our  projects, 
and  disconcerts  us  in  every  thing  :  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  liim, 
and  wholly  follow  his  advice,  we  should  be  irremediably  undone.  No- 
thing can  tempt  him,  nor  diminisli  his  love  for  his  country.  All  the  gold 
of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to  him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  formerly  to 
Aristides.' 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious  testimony  for  him- 
self in  making  good  his  defence  against  iEschines,  his  accuser  and  de- 
clared enemy.  '  Whilst  all  the  orators  have  suflfered  themselves  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  presents  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,' 
says  he,  '  that  neither  delicate  conjunctures,  nor  engaging  expressions, 
nor  magnificent  promises,  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  any  thing 
in  the  world,  have  ever  been  able  to  induce  me  to  relax  in  any  point 
which  I  thought  favourable  either  to  the  rights  or  interest  of  my  country.' 
He  adds,  that  instead  of  acting  like  those  mercenary  persons,  who,  in  all 
they  proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid  them  best,  like  scales,  that  al- 
ways incline  to  the  side  from  whence  they  receive  most ;  he,  in  all  the 
counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely  in  view  the  interest  and  glory  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible 
by  the  Macedonian  gold.  The  sequel  will  show  whether  he  supported 
that  character  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tribunal,  or  rather  the 
statesman  who  is  going  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  public 
affairs,  and  to  be  the  principle  and  soul  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of 
Athens  against  Piiilip  of  Macedon. 

SECT.  VII.— DIGRESSIONS  UPON  THE  MANNER  OF  FIT- 
TTNG  OUT  FLEETS  BY  THE  ATHENIANS.  AND  THE 
EXEMPTIONS  AND  OTHER  MARKS  OF  HONOUR  GRANTED 
AT  THAT  CITY  TO  SUCH  AS  HAD  RENDERED  IT  GREAT 
SERVICES. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  had  place  in 
that  part  of  this  volume  where  I  have  treated  of  the  maritime  afi"airs  of 
the  Athenians,  But  at  that  time  I  had  not  in  my  thoughts  those  orations 
of  Demosthenes  which  speak  of  them.  It  is  a  deviation  from  rlie  chain 
of  the  history,  which  the  reader  may  easily  pass  over,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

The  word  'Trierarciis,'  signifies  no  more  in  itself  than  'commanders 
of  galleys.'  But  those  citizens  were  also  called  Trierarchs  who  were 
appointed  to  fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
all  things  necessary,  or  at  least  with  part  of  them. 

They  were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no 
fixed  number  of  them.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes 
even  ten  Trierarchs  were  appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

At  length  the  number  of  Trierarchs  in  general  was  fixed  at  twelve 
hundred,  in  this  manner.  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to 
fur.iish  the  expenses  of  these  armaments  ;  and  thus  each  tribe  furnishing 
six  score,  the  number  of  the  Trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred. 

Those  twelve  hundred  men  were  again  divided  into  two  parts,  of  six 
hundred  eacii ;  and  those  six  hundred  subdivided  into  two  more,  eaeli  of 
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three  hundred.  The  first  three  hundred  were  chosen  from  nmongst  such 
as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing  occasions  they  advanced  the  necessary 
expenses,  anl  were  reimbursed  by  the  other  three  hundred,  who  paid 
their  proportion  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve  hundred  were  di- 
vided into  different  companies,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  who  joined 
in  the  equipment  of  a  galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  radically  unjust,  as  it  decreed  that  this  number  of  sixteen 
should  be  chosen  by  their  age,  and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that 
all  citizens,  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  should  be  included  in  one  of  these 
companies,  and  contribute  one  sixteenth  ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer 
citizens  were  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often  found 
it  impossible  to  provide  for  an  expense  so  much  above  their  power. 
From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet  was  either  not  armed  in  time, 
or  very  ill  fitted  out ;  by  which  means  Athens  lost  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  remedy  these 
inconveniencies,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.*  By 
the  latter,  the  Trierarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of  their 
years,  but  the  value  of  their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whose  estate 
amounted  to  ten  talents, +  was  obliged  to  fit  out  one  galley  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  if  to  twenty  talents,  two  ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Such 
as  were  not  woith  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were 
necessary  to  complete  that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley. 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demosthenes,  which  reformed 
all  the  abuses  of  the  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in 
time,  and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  ;  the  poor  were  considerably 
relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  displeased  with  it.  For  instead  of  con- 
tributing only  a  sixteenth,  as  by  the  first  law,  they  were  sometimes 
obliged  by  the  second  to  equip  a  galley  by  themselves,  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  according  to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  in  consequence  very  much  ofi"ended  at  Demosthenes  for 
this  regulation  ;  and  it  required,  without  doubt,  no  small  courage  in  him 
to  disregard  their  complaints,  and  to  hazard, the  making  himself  as  many 
enemies  as  there  were  powerful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  himself. 
"  Seeing,'  says  he,  speaking  to  the  Athenians, J  '  that  your  maritime 
affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity 
purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  middle  or  small  fortunes 
overwhelmed  with  taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these 
inconveniencies,  never  attempting  any  thing  till  too  late  to  be  of  any 
avail,  I  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  brought 
back  to  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppression,  and.  what  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  the  republic  enabled  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  war  in  due  time.'  He  adds,  that  there  was  nothing  the  rich 
would  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this  law,  or  at  least 
to  have  suspended  its  execution  :  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  by  their  threats  or  promises,  and  continued  firm  to  the 
public  good, 

•  Demosth.  in  Orat.  de  Classib.  +  Ten  thousand  crowns. 

t  Demosth.  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  419. 
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Nol  having  l)eeu  able  to  tiiakt-  him  change  his  resolution,  they  con* 
trived  a  stratagem  to  render  it  ineffectual.  For  it  was  without  doubt  at 
their  instigation  that  a  certain  person,  named  Patroclus,  cited  Demos- 
thenes before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him  juridically  as  an  infringer 
of  the  la^^rs  of  his  country.  The  accuser  not  having  the  fifth  part  of  the 
voices  on  his  side,  was  according  to  custom  fined  five  hundred  drachmas,* 
and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  charge.  He  himself  informs  us  of 
these  particulars. 

I  much  doubt,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  the 
affair  would  have  taken  this  turn.  For  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts 
were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  extremity  the 
quarrel  arose,  it  never  was  possible  to  induce  the  rich,  wbo  were  far  more 
powerful  and  enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  which  they  had  usurped  in  manifest  contravention  of 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  law  of  Demosthenes  was  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate  a::d  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Trierarchs  fitted  out  the 
galleys  and  equipped  them  at  their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the 
mariners  and  soldiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  Oboli,  or  five-pence 
a  day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere.     The  ofticers  had  greater  pay. 

The  Trierarch  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board. 
When  there  were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  their  administration,  and  delivered  a  state  of  the  vessel's  equipage  to 
their  successor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  was  obliged  to  go  im- 
mediately, and  fill  up  the  vacant  place  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post 
by  a  time  assigned  him,  he  was  fined  for  his  neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  Trierarch  was  very  expensive,  those  who  were  nomi- 
nated to  it  were  admitted  to  point  out  some  other  person  richer  than  them- 
selves, and  to  demand  that  he  should  be  put  into  their  place;  provided 
they  were  ready  to  change  estates  with  such  person,  and  to  act  as  Trier- 
arch after  such  exchange.  This  law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was 
called  '  the  law  of  exchanges.' 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have  amounted  to  very 
great  sums,  the  rich  had  another  burden  to  support  in  time  of  war ;  that 
was,  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates  ;  upon 
which  sometimes  the  hundreth,  sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth, 
were  levied,  according  to  the  different  necessities  of  the  state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  could  be  exempted 
from  these  two  charges,  except  the  •  Novemviri,'  or  nine  Archons,  who 
were  not  obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see  clearly,  that  without 
ships  or  money,  the  republic  was  not  In  a  condition,  either  to  support 
wars,  or  defend  itself. 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to 
such  as  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even 
to  all  their  descendants  :  such  as  maintaining  the  public  places  for  the 
exercises  with  all  things  necessary  for  such  as  frequented  them  •,  insti- 
tuting a  public  feast  for  on»  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  defraying  the  expenses 
of  gpamea  and  shows  ;  all  which  amounted  to  great  sums. 
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These  immunilies,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  marks  of  honour  and 
rewards  for  services  rendered  the  state  ;  as  well  as  the  statues  wiiich 
were  erected  to  great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city  which  was  granted  to 
strangers,  and  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
public  expense.  The  view  of  Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions, 
which  were  sometimes  perpetuated  through  families,  was  to  express  their 
high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at  the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of 
their  citizens  a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  deli- 
livers  of  Athens,  their  descendants  were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  pub- 
lic employments,  and  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege  many  ages  after. 

As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left  his  son  Lysimachus  no 
other  patrimony  but  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  wood,  and  as  much  arable  land,  in  Euboea,  besides  a  hun- 
dred minae*  at  one  payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence,  a  day. 

Athens,  in  the  services  which  were  done  it,  ragarded  more  the  good- 
will than  the  action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus, 
being  at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw 
ready  to  expire  for  want  of  food,  distributed  a  hundred  minffi  amongst 
them,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Athens  adopted  him 
into  the  number  of  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  before 
mentioned.  Some  time  after,  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the 
same  Epicerdus  gave  the  city  a  talent.+  These  were  but  small  matters 
on  either  occasion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens  ;  but 
they  were  deeply  affected  with  the  good-will  of  a  stranger,  who  without 
any  view  of  interest,  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  exhausted  himself  in 
some  measure  for  the  relief  of  those  with  whom  he  had  no  connection, 
and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect. 

The  same  Athens  granted  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  an  exemption 
from  customs,  to  Leucon,^  who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  his 
children,  because  they  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  corn,  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  want,  subsisting 
almost  entirely  upon  what  came  from  foreign  parts.  Leucon,  in  his  turn, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  exempted  the  Athenian  merchants  from 
the  duty  of  a  thirtieth  that  was  imposed  upon  all  grain  exported  from  his 
dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  supplying  themselves  with 
corn  in  his  country  in  preference  to  all  other  people.  That  exemption 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  For  they  brought  from  thence  alone 
two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  of  which  the  thirtieth  part  amounted  to 
almost  seventy  thousand. 

The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  were  also  granted  an  immunity 
from  public  offices.  The  names  alone  of  those  illustrious  generals  suflB- 
cienvly  justify  that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A  person,  how- 
ever, called  Leptines,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  public  good,  pro- 
posed to  abrogate  by  a  new  law  all  the  grants  of  that  kind,  svhich  had 
been  made  from  time  immemorial,  except  those  which  regarded  the  pos- 
terity of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ;  and  to  enact,  that  for  the  future 
the  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  grant  such  privileges. 

♦  About  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  t  A  thousand  crowns. 
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Deinusllienes  strongly  opposed  tliis  law,  though  with  great  delicacy 
towards  the  person  who  proposed  it;  j)raisii)g  his  good  intentions,  and 
not  speaking  of  him  but  with  esteem ;  a  much  more  efficacious  manner  of 
refuting,  than  those  violent  invectives,  and  that  eager  and  passionate 
style,  which  serve  only  to  alienate  tiie  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  to  ren- 
der an  orator  suspected,  who  discredits  his  cause  himself,  and  shows  its 
weak  side,  by  substituting  railing  in  the  place  of  reasons,  which  are 
alone  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reform  would  prove  of  littls  or 
no  advantage  to  the  republic,  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
exempted  persons,  lie  goes  on  to  expose  its  inconveniences,  and  sets 
them  in  a  full  light. 

'  It  is  first,'  says  he,  '  doing  injury  to  the  memory  of  those  great  men, 
whose  merit  the  state  intended  to  acknowledge  and  reward  by  such  im- 
munities ;  it  is  in  some  manner  calling  in  question  ihe  services  they  have 
done  their  country  ;  it  is  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  their  great  actions, 
injurious  to.  if  not  destructive  of,  tiieir  glory.  And  were  they  now  alive 
and  present  in  this  assembly,  wliich  of  us  all  would  presume  to  offer  them 
such  an  nfTroiit  ?  Should  not  tlie  respect  we  owe  their  memories  make  us 
consider  theui  as  always  alive  and  present  ? 

'  But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them,  can  we  be  in- 
sensible to  our  own  interest?  Besides  that,  cancelling  so  ancient  a  law 
is  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  what  shame  shall  we  bring 
upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall  we  do  our  reputation?  The 
glory  of  Athens,  and  of  every  well-governed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon 
its  gratitude  ;  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to  all  its  en- 
gagements. A  private  person  that  fails  in  these  respects,  is  hated  and 
abhorred  ;  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude? 
And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a  law  that  has  received  the 
sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the 
usage  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  prevarication  ?  We 
prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets  under  heavy  penalties,  and  require 
truth  and  good  faith  to  be  observed  in  them  ;  and  shall  we  renounce  them 
ourselves,  by  the  revocation  of  grants  passed  in  all  their  forms,  and  upon 
which  every  private  man  has  a  right  to  insist  ? 

'  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  cxtinguisli  in  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens  all  emulation  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
great  exploits,  all  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country; 
which  are  the  great  springs  and  principles  of  almost  all  the  actions  of 
life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  object  the  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
which  grant  no  such  exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not  resembling  them 
in  many  things  ;  and  is  there  any  wisdonl  in  proposing  their  defects,  and 
not  their  virtues,  for  our  imitation  V 

Demosthes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemptions  to  be  re- 
tained in  all  its  extent,  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title  to  them;  and 
that  a  strict  enquiry  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  I  have  only  made  a  very  slight  extract  in  this  place  of 
an  exceeding  long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the 
spirit  and  sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and  expreS" 
sions  of  it. 
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There  was  a  mcaoness  In  Leptines's  desiring  to  obtain  a  trivial  advan- 
tage for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the  moderate  expenses  that  were  an 
honour  lo  it,  and  in  no  degree  burdensome,  whilst  there  were  other  abuses 
of  far  greater  importance  to  reform. 

Such  marksof  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate  also 
in  a  state  an  ardent  zeal  for  one's  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  obtain 
distinction  by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain  I  find  amongst 
ourselves,  that  part  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  have  been  retrenched.  Charles  VII.  had  ennobled  her,  her 
father,  three  brothers,  and  all  their  descendants,  even  by  the  female  line. 
Ill  1614,  at  the  request  of  the  attorney-general,  the  article  of  nobility  on 
the  women's  side  was  retrenclied. 
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SECT,  r.  — THE  BIRTH  AND  INFANCY  OF  PHILIP.— BE- 
GINNING OF  HIS  REIGN.  — HIS  FIRST  CONQUESTS.— 
THE   BIRTH    OF   ALEXANDER. 

Macedon  was  an  hereditary  kingdom,  situated  in  ancient  Thrace  : 
and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  on  the  east  by 
Bottia  and  Pieria  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Lyncestae  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But  after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace 
and  Illyrium,  this  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river 
Strymon.  Edessa  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it,  but  afterwards  resigned 
that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  going  to  write,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas 
TI  who  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who 
had  founded  that  kingdom  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  ; 
that  is,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3210,  and  before  Christ  794.  The  his- 
tory of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  obscure,  and  includes  little  more 
than  several  wars  with  the  lUyrians,  the  Thracians,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  descend  from  Hercules  by  Cara- 
nus, and  consequently  to  be  Greeks  by  extraction.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Demosthenes  often  styles  them  barbarians,  especially  in  his  invec- 
tives against  Philip.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  gave  this  name  to  all  other 
nations,  without  excepting  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  was  excluded,  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a 
barbarian,  from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  was  not  admitted  to  share  in 
thera,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  descended  originally  from  Argos. 
The  above-mentioned  Alexander,  when  he  went  over  Orom  the  PerJian 
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tamp  to  that  of  tb«  Greeks,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius 
was  determined  to  surprise  them  at  day-break,  justified  his  perfidy  by 
his  ancient  descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks.  The  an- 
cient kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  live  at  different 
times  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans, 
changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest.  We  shall  soon  see 
this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  become,  under 
Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece  :  and  triumph,  under  Alexander,  over  all 
the  forces  of  Asia. 

[A.  M.  36(K5.  Ant.  J.  C.  398.]— Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to 
reign  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad.  Having  the  very  year 
after  been  warmly  attacked  by  the  lUyrians,  and  dispossessed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarce  possible  for  him  ever  to 
recover  again,  he  had  applied  to  the  Olynthians  ;  and  in  order  to  engage 
them  the  more  firmly  in  his  interest,  had  given  up  to  them  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to  some 
authors,  Argaeus,  who  was  of  the  blood  royal,  being  supported  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
Macedonia,  reigned  there  two  years.  [A.  M.  3621.  Ant.  J.  C.  383.] — 
Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Thessalians  ;  upon  which  he 
was  desirous  of  resuming  tlie  possession  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  resign  to  the 
Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war;  but  Amyntas,  not  being  strong 
€nough  to  make  head  singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  who  threatened  him  with  a  total 
and  impending  ruin.  It  was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  to  which  he  had  sent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  unite  with  them  in 
enabling  the  Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of  Amphipolis,  declaring 
that  this  city  belonged  to  the  last  mentioned  people.  This  close  alliance 
was  continued  after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

[A.  M.  3621.  Ant.  J.  C.  383.]— Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was 
born  the  same  year  this  monarch  declared  war  against  the  Olynthians. 
This  Philip  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  we  cannot  distin- 
guish him  better,  than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Cicero 
observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

[A.  M.  3629.  Ant.  J.  C.  375.]— Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned 
twenty- four  years.  He  left  three  legitimate  children,  whom  Eurydice 
had  brought  him,  viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural 
son  named  Ptolemy. 

Alexander,  as  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  war  against  the  Illyrians.  neigh- 
bours to,  and  perpetual  enemies  of,  Macedonia.  Having  concluded  a 
peace  with  them,  he  put  Philip,  his  younger  brother,  an  infant,  into  their 
hands,  by  way  of  hostage,  who  was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year. 

[A.  M.  3630.  Ant.  J.  C.  374.] — The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to 
Perdiccas,  his  brother,  who  was  become  eldest  by  his  death  ;  but  Pausa- 
nias,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  had  been  exiled,  disputed  it  with 
him,  and  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedonians.    He  began 
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by  seiziiiJ^  some  fortresses.  Happily  for  the  new  kingr,  Ipliicrates  was 
then  in  that  country,  whither  the  Athenians  hal  sent  iiini  willi  a  snrrsH 
fleet ;  not  to  besiege  Amphipolis  as  5'et,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  th-* 
place,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  besieging^  it.  Eiirydi'.*'-, 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  besought  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  intending  to  re- 
quest his  assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  was  come  into  the 
palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  afflicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite 
his  compassion,  takes  her  two  children,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,*  and  sets 
the  forme-  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees  of  Iphicrates  ;  and 
then  thus  addresses  him  : — '  Remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the 
father  of  these  unhappy  orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country, 
and  adopted  you  for  his  son.  This  double  tie  lays  you  under  a  double 
obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king  enterta'ned  for  Athens,  requires 
that  you  should  acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your  friends;  and  the  ten- 
derness which  that  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  from  you  the  heart 
of  a  brother  towards  these  children.'  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight 
and  discourse,  expelled  the  usurper,  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign. 

Perdiccast  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity.  A  new  enemy,  more 
formidable  than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose.  This  was  Ploleiny, 
his  brother,  the  natural  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He 
might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the  crown  as  such.  The  two 
brothers  referred  the  decision  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the 
Thebans,  still  more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas 
determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas  ;  and  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
take  pledges  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors  to 
observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  accepted,  among  other 
hostages,  he  carried  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes,  where  he  resided  several 
years.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Eurydice,  on  yielding  up  this 
much  loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  educa- 
tion worthy  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  a  hostage. 
Pelopidas  placed  him  with  Epamlnondas,  who  had  a  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  in  his  house  for  the  education  of  his  son.  Philijii 
improved  greatly  by  the  instructions  of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by 
those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he  undoubtedly  made  som*  cam- 
paigns, though  no  mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  war  or  the  con- 
duct of  life;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
jiliilosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  com- 
mander as  well  as  a  great  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of  having 
been  his  pupil,  and  proposed  him  as  a  model  to  himself;  and  most  happy 
would  he  have  been,  could  he  have  copied  him  perfectly  !  Perhaps  he 
borrowed  from  Epaminondas  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  promptitude  in 
improving  opportunities,  which,  however,  formed  but  a  very  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage.  But  with  regard  to 
his  temperance,  his  justice,  his  disinterestedness,  his  sincerity,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  clemency,  which  rendered  him  truly  great,  these  were  vir- 

*  Philip  was  not  then  less  than  nine  years  old. 
t  Plutarch  supposes,  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  disputed 
the  empire,  which  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  llie  relation  of  ^schines, 
who,  being  his  contemporary,  is  more  worthy  of  credit.    I  liave  therefore 
thought  proper  to  substitute  Peidiccas  instead  of  Alexander. 
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tues  which  Philip  had  not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by 
imitation. 

TheThebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  cherishing 
in  their  bosom  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Grt  ece.  After  Philip  had 
spent  nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Macedon 
made  him  resolve  to  leave  Thebes  clandestinely.  Accordingly  he  steals 
away,  makes  the  utmost  expedition,  and  finds  the  Macedonians  in  the 
deepest  consternation  at  havinar  lost  tlieir  king  Perdiccas,  who  Iiad  been 
killed  in  a  great  battle  by  tlie  Illyrians  ;  but  much  more  so,  at  finding 
they  had  as  many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  Illyrians  were  on  the 
point;  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater  force  ;  the  Peonians 
infested  it  with  perjietual  incursions;  the  Thracians  were  determined  to 
place  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions  ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Argaeus,  whom  Mantias  their  general 
was  ordered  to  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops.  Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  man  to  govern,  and  had  only  a 
child  in  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown. 
Philip  governed  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of  guardian  to 
the  prince  ;  but  very  soon  the  subjects,  justly  alarmed,  deposed  the 
nephew  in  favour  of  the  uncle  ;  and,  instead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had 
given  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present  conjuncture  of 
affairs  required  ;  persuaded  that  the  laws  of  necessity  are  superior  to  all 
others.  [A.  M.  3641.  Ant.  J.  C.  360.]— Accordingly,  Philip,  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne,  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olym- 
piad. 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  he 
provides  for  and  remedies  every  thing,  revives  the  desponding  courage 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  reinstates  and  disciplines  the  army.  He  was 
inflexibly  rigid  in  the  last  point,  well  knowing  that  the  success  of  his 
enterprises  depended  on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was  very  thirsty,  went  out 
of  the  ranks  to  drink  ;  Philip  punished  him  with  great  severity.  Another 
soldier,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his  arms,  laid  them  down :  him  he 
immediately  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalaHX,  which 
afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  the  best  disci- 
plined body  of  troops  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  in  those  respects  with  the  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
It  is  said  that  he  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it,  from  the  idea 
suggested  by  Homer.*  That  poet  describes  the  union  of  the  Grecian 
commanders  under  the  image  of  a  battalion,  the  soldiers  of  which,  by 
joining  their  shields,  form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  enemy's  darts.  I 
rather  believe  that  Philip  formed  the  idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  les- 
sons of  Epaminondas,  and  the  sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He 
treated  those  chosen  foot-soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  honoured 
them  with  the  title  of  his  comrades  or  companions;  and  by  such  marks 
of  honour  and  confidence  induced  them  to  bear,  without  any  murmuring, 
the  hardest  fatigues,  and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepi- 
dity.    Such  familiarities  as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no 

*  Iliad.  N.  V.  130. 
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common  advantage  to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in 
battles.  I  shall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  description,  the  length  of 
which,  would  too  much  interrupt  the  series  of  our  history;  yet  being 
placed  separately,  may  probably  please,  especially  by  the  judicious  re- 
flections of  a  man  so  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of  was,  the  negociating  a  cap- 
tious peace  with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he 
was  not  willing  to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto 
but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  spared 
neither  promises  nor  protestations  of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  a3 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the  advantages 
he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  seem  so  much  to  act  like  a  monarch 
of  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation  ;  and  who,  without  the  assistance  of  experience, 
was  already  sensible,  that  to  know  when  to  lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to 
gain.  He  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom,  which  consequently  stood  very  convenient  for  him.  Ho 
could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would  have  weakened  his  army  too  much  ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Athenians,  whose  friendship  it  was  his  interest  to 
preserve,  would  have  been  exasperated  at  his  holding  a  place  which  they 
claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the  other  side  he  was  determined  not  to 
give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
took  the  resolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inha- 
bitants to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them 
at  variance  with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed 
the  Peonians  by  dint  of  promises  and  presents  ;  resolving  to  attack  them, 
after  he  had  disunited  his  enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  disunion. 

This  address  and  subtlety  established  him  more  firmly  on  the  throne, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  without  competitors.  Having  barred  the  en- 
trance of  his  kingdom  to  Pausanias,  he  marches  against  Argseus,  comes 
up  with  him  in  the  road  from  ^gae  to  Methone,  defeats  him,  kills  a  great 
number  of  his  soldiers,  and  takes  a  multitude  prisoners  ;  attacks  the 
Peonians,  and  subjects  them  to  his  power.  He  afterwards  turns  his 
arms  against  the  Illyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces,  and  obliges  them  to  re- 
store to  him  all  the  places  possessed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

[A.  M.  3646.  Ant.  J.  C.  359.] — Much  about  this  time  the  Athenians 
acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea. 
That  island,  which  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  so 
called  from  its  large  and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called  Ne- 
gropont.  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  settled  colonies 
in  Eretria  and  Chalcls,  the  two  principal  cities  of  it.  Thuoydides  relates 
that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  revolt  of  the  Eubceans  dismayed  the 
Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence 
than  from  Attica.  From  that  time  Euboea  became  a  prey  to  factions  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  one  of  these  factions  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  Athens.  At  first  the 
Thebans  met  with  no  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused 
triumphant.  However,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a 
very  different  turn.      Though   they   were   very  much   offended    at  the 
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Euboeans,  who  had  behav«fd  very  injuriously  towards  them,  nevertheless, 
sensibly  aflTicted  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
forfiretting  their  private  resentments,  they  immediately  gave  them  such 
powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  in  a  few  days  they  forced 
the  Thebans  to  retire.  And  now,  being  absolute  masters  of  the  island, 
they  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and  liberty,  persuaded,  says 
^schines,  in  relating  this  circumstance,  that  justice  requires  we  should 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries,  when  the  party  offending 
repose  their  trust  in  the  offended.  The  Athenians,  after  having  restored 
Euboea  to  its  former  tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any  other 
benefit  for  all  their  services,  than  the  glory  of  having  appeased  the 
troubles  of  that  island. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  other 
states  ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  of  which  I  have 
•poken  elsewhere. 

[A.  M.  3646.  Ant.  J.  C.  3-3S.]— Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  had  been  engaged  in  ridding  himself  of  his  compe- 
titors for  the  throne;  in  pacifying  domestic  divisions,  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  in  rendering  them  incapable  by  his 
frequent  victories,  of  troubling  him  in  the  possession  of  his  l<ingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  character.  Sparta  and  Athens 
after  having  long  disputed  with  each  other  the  empire  of  Greece,  had 
weakened  themselves  by  their  reciprocal  divisions.  This  circumstance 
had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  raising  herself  to  the  supreme 
power  :  but  Thebes  having  weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had 
been  engaged  against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an  occasion  of 
aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  And  now,  as  a 
politician  and  conqueror,  he  resolves  how  he  may  best  extend  his  fron- 
tiers, reduce  his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  is  not  able  to 
conquer  at  present  ;  how  he  may  introduce  himself  into  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  take  a  part  in  its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join 
with  one  side  to  destroy  the  other ;  in  order  to  obtain  the  empire  over 
all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  design,  he  spares  neither  artifices, 
open  force,  presents,  nor  promises.  He  employs  for  this  purpose  nego- 
ciations,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each  of  them  singly  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  judges  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  his  design  ;  expediency 
solely  determining  him  in  tlie  choice  of  measures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  the  second  character,  in  all  the 
steps  he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character, 
which  is,  preparing  to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an  empire  which  before 
had  attempted  to  subject  it,  and  wiiich  had  always  continued  its  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy,  either  by  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  because  it  was  well  situated  for  his  views  ;  but  that  to 
avoid  restoring  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colo- 
nies, he  had  declared  it  a  free  city.  But  at  this  time,  being  no  longer 
under  such  great  apprehension  from  the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  for- 
mer design  of  seizing  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being 
threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,* 
•  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9. 
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offering  to  put  themselves  and  their  city  under  the  protection  of  Athehs, 
and  beseeciiiiig  Ihein  to  accept  the  keys  of  Amphipolis.  But  that  repub- 
lic rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace  they  had  concluded 
the  preceding  year  witli  Philij).  However,  tiiis  monarch  was  not  so  de- 
licate in  this  point;  for  he  besieged  and  took  Ampiiipolis  by  means  of  the 
intelligence  he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest 
barriers  of  his  kingdom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  Orations,  frequently  re- 
proaclies  the  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  repre- 
senting to  them,  that  had  they  acted  at  tlie  time  with  the  expedition  they 
ought,  they  would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared  themselves 
a  multitude  of  misfortunes. 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into  their 
hands,  and  by  this  promise  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive;  but  he 
did  not  value  himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  not  the 
virtue  lie  professed.  So  far  from  surrendering  this  city,  he  also  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Pydna*  and  of  Potidaea.t  The  Athenians  kept  a  garri- 
son in  the  latter  ;  these  he  dismissed  without  doing  them  the  least  injury  ; 
and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage  them  in  his  interest. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides,  which  tlie  Thraciaus  had 
built  two  years  before,  and  which  he  afterwards  called  Philippi,  from 
his  own  name.  It  was  near  this  city,  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  opened  certain  gold  mines,  which  every 
year  produced  upwards  of  a  thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  in 
that  age.  By  this  means,  money  became  much  more  current  in  Macedon 
than  before ;  and  Philip  first  caused  the  golden  coin  bearing  his  name  to 
be  stamped  there,  which  out-lived  his  monarchy.  Superiority  of  finances 
is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  a  state;  and  no  prince  understood  them 
better  than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  a  powerful  array  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of 
creatures  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

Demosthenes  says,^  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, gold  and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms. 
But  Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted,  in  a  quite  different  manner.  It  is 
said,§  that  having  one  day  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  received 
the  following  answer  : — 

Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and  thou'lt  conquer  all. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied  it  with 
great  success.  He  boasted,  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money 
than  arms ;  that  he  never  forced  a  gate,  till  after  having  attempted  to 
open  it  with  a  golden  key ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  im- 
pregnable, into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  find  entrance.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror  ;  that  it 
was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  which  subdued  Greece,  and  that  he  bought 
its  cities  rather  than  took  them.     He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  common- 

♦  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  situated  on  the  gulf  anciently  called 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Salonichi. 

+  Potidaea,   another  city  of  Macedonia,   on   the  borders  of  ancient 
Thrace,  It  was  but  sixty  stadia,  or  three  leagnes,  from  Olynthus. 
X  Philip,  iii.  p.  92.  §  Suidas. 
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wealths  of  Greece,  and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  public  affairs.  And,  indeed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success 
of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negociation,  well  knowing,  that  neither  his 
generals  nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter, 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolcmas.  The  latter 
was  son  of  Alcetas,  king  of  the  Molossi  or  Epirus.  Olympias  bare  him 
Alexander,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  the  capital  of 
Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  [A.  M.  3648.  Ant. 
J.  C.  356.] — Philip,  who  at  that  time  was  absent  from  his  kingdom,*  had 
three  very  agreeable  pieces  of  news  brought  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time;t — that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  that  Par- 
menio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Illyrians  ; 
and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This  prince,  terri6ed  at  so 
signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  thought  frequently  the  omen  of 
some  mournful  catastrophe,  cried  out,  'Great  Jupiter  !  in  return  for  so 
many  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  some  slight  misfortune.' 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  which  he  wrote  a  little  after 
his  birth  to  Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  even  then  that  he  had  made  choice 
of  him  for  his  son's  preceptor.  '  lam  to  inform  you,'  said  he,  'that  I 
have  a  son  born.  I  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having 
given  him  to  me,  as  for  having  given  him  me  while  Aristotle  is  living. 
I  may  justly  promise  myself,  that  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia.'  What  noble  thoughts 
arise  from  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  far  different  from  the  manners  of  the 
present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  good  father  ! 
I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon  it ;  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson  even  to  private 
persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  tliey  ought  to  value  a  good  mas- 
ter, and  the  extraordinary  care  they  should  take  to  find  such  an  one ;  for 
every  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.  It  appears  that  Philip  put  his 
son  very  early  under  Aristotle,  convinced  that  the  success  of  studies  de- 
pends on  the  foundation  first  laid  ;  and  that  the  man  cannot  be  too  able, 
who  is  to  teach  tlie  principles  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  inculcated. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  PHALAXX. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  sixteen 
thousand  heavy-arnicd  troops,  wlio  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  battle.  Besides  a  sword,  they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  a  pike 
or  spear,  called  by  the  Greeks  2API22A  (sarissa.)  This  pike  was 
fourteen  cubits  long,  that  is,  twenty-one  feet,  for  the  cubit  consists  of  a 
foot  and  a  half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  battalions,  each  of  which 
was  composed  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  drawn  up  a  hundred  in  front,  and 
sixteen  in  depth.  Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  and  some- 
times divided,  according  as  occasion  required  ;  so  that  the  phalanx  was 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.     Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16. 
t  Plutarch  supposes  that  this  news  was  brought  him  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  Potidaea  ;  but  this  city  had  been  taken  two  years  before. 
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sometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other  times  thirty-two,  deep;  but  it»  usual 
and  regular  depth  was  of  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was  six  feet,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  four  cubits  ;  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asdnder. 
When  the  phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet 
distance  between  each  soldier,  and  the  ranks  were  closed  in  proportion. 
In  fine,  when  the  phalanx  was  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  com- 
posed it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupying  only  the  space  of  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the  front  of  the  pha- 
lanx took  up  in  these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist  of  six- 
teen thousand  men,  at  sixteen  deep,  and  consequently  always  a  thousand 
men  in  front.  This  space  in  the  first  case  was  six  thousand  feet,  or  one 
thousand  fathoms,  which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league.  In  the 
second  case  it  was  but  half  so  much,  and  took  up  five  furlongs,  or  five 
hundred  fathoms.*  And,  in  the  third  case,  it  was  again  diminished  an- 
other half,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case,  in  which  it  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy.  Each  soldier  then  took  up  three  feet  in  breadth, 
and  as  many  in  depth.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were  four- 
teen cubits  long.  The  space  between  the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the 
pike  which  projected  beyond  the  right,  took  up  four  ;  and  consequently 
the  pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  carried 
it.  This  being  supposed,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  placed  in  the  fifth 
rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits 
beyond  the  first  rank  ;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths  four,  those  of  the  thirds 
six,  those  of  the  seconds  eight  cubits;  in  fine,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
who  formed  the  first  rank  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  composed 
the  phalanx,  this  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which 
bristled  with  pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting  their 
pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  must  charge  with  great  force.  The 
soldiers  who  were  behind  the  fifth  rank  held  their  pikes  raised,  but  in- 
clining a  little  over  the  ranks  who  preceded  them;  thereby  formingc  a 
kind  of  roof,  which  (not  to  mention  their  shields)  secured  them  from  the 
darts  discharged  at  a  distance,  which  fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could  not  indeed 
engage  against  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  pikes,  but  then  they 
gave  great  assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  the  front  of  them.  For  by 
supporting  them  behind  with  their  utmost  strength,  and  pressing  upon 
their  backs,  they  increased  in  a  prodigious  manner  the  strength  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  onset;  they  gave  their  comrades  such  firmness  and  sta- 
bility as  rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear ;  so 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
phalanx  preserved  their  disposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as 
long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  close  order  we  have  described,  it  was 

•  Five  stadia. 
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impossible  for  an  eaeiny  either  to  sustain  its  weight,  er  to  open  and  break 
It.  And  this  he  demonstrates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  (for  it  is  those  whom  he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
place  in  question,)  says  he,  talie  up,  in  fight,  three  feet  each.  And  as 
they  must  necessarily  move  about  very  much,  either  to  shift  their  buck- 
lers to  the  right  aad  left  in  defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust  with  the 
point,  or  to  strike  with  the  edge  of  their  swords,  we  must  be  obliged  to 
allow  the  distance  of  three  feet  between  every  soldier.  Thus  every 
Roman  soldier  takes  up  six  feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  space  as  one  of 
the  phalanx,*  and  consequently  opposes  singly  two  soldiers  of  the  first 
rank  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  is  obliged  to  make  head  against  ten  pikes, 
as  we  have  before  observed.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier 
to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

This  Livy  shows  evidently  in  a  few  words, t  where  he  describes  in  what  , 
manner  the  Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a 
city.  The  consul,  says  he,  made  liis  cohorts  to  advance,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  When  the  latter,  keep- 
ing very  close  together,  had  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the  Ro- 
mans having  discharged  ineffectually  their  javelins  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, whom  their  shields  (pressed  very  close  together)  covered  like  a 
roof  and  a  tortoise  ;  the  Romans,  I  say,  drew  tlieir  swords.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  to  cut  or 
break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any 
one  of  them,  the  broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point ;  so  that  this 
hedge  of  pikes,  with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  sHU 
existed. 

Paulus  .^railius  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to 
his  legions,  filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber, he  said,  ever  to  have  seen  any  thing  so  formidable  as  this  phalanx  ; 
and  often  afterwards  declared,  that  this  dreadful  spectacle  made  so 
strong  an  impression  uprn  liim,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  despair  of 
the  victory. 

From  wliat  has  been  said  above,  it  follows  that  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  invincible:  nevertheless  we  find  from  history,  that  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  invincible,  replies  Polybius,  so  long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx, 
but  this  happened  very  rarely  ;  for  in  order  to  its  being  so,  it  required  a 
flat  even  spot  of  ground  of  large  extent,  without  either  tree,  bush,  in- 
trenehment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river.  Now  we  seldom  find  a  spot  of 
ground  of  this  description,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongsj  in  ex- 
tent; for  so  large  a  space  is  necessary  for  containing  a  whole  army,  of 
which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

But  let  us  suppose  (it  is  Polybius  who  still  speaks)  that  a  tract  of 
ground,  exactly  such  as  could  be  wished,  were  found ;  yet  of  what  use 
could  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the 

*  It  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalanx  took  up  only 

three  feet  when  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  but  half  so  much 

when  he  waited  his  coming  up.     In  this  last  case,  each  Roman  soldier 

was  obliged  to  make  head  against  twenty  pikes,     t  Livy.  1.  xxxii.  n.  17. 

J  Three  quarters  of  a  league,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps  more. 
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enemy,  instead  of  advancing  forward  and  offering  battle,  send  out  de- 
tachments to  lay  waste  the  country,  plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  con- 
voys ?  In  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  a  battle,  the  general  need  only 
command  part  of  his  front  (the  centre,  for  instance)  designedly  to  give 
way  and  fly,  that  the  phalanx  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them. 
In  this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  broken,  and  a  large 
cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  throw  them- 
selves, in  order  to  charge  the  phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at 
the  same  time  that  those  soldiers  who  are  pursuing  the  enemy,  may  be 
attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

This  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought ; 
which  certainly  ought  to  have  its  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  it. 

Henee  appears  as  Mr.  Bossuet  observes,*  after  Polybius,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Macedonian  phalanx  formed  of  one  large  body,  very 
thick  on  all  sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman 
army  divided  into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason  were  nimbler,  and 
consequently  more  calculated  for  movements  of  every  kind.  The  pha- 
lanx cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property  (these  are  Polybius's 
words),  that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness,  because  it  requires 
peculiar  spots  of  ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made  purposely  for  it ; 
and  that  for  want  of  such  spots,  it  encumbers,  or  rather  breaks  itself  by 
its  own  motion ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  once  broken,  the  soldiers  who 
compose  it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its 
division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  situations, 
and  suits  itself  to  them.  It  is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files 
off,  or  draws  together,  without  the  least  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily 
form  detachments,  rally,  and  go  through  every  kind  of  evolution,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  part,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater 
variety  of  motions,  and  consequently  more  activity  and  strength  than  the 
phalanx. 

This  enabled  Paulus  ^milius  to  gain  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Perseus.  He  first  had  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedo- 
nians (keeping  very  close  together),  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands, 
and  presenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broken 
or  forced  in  any  manner,  and  so  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  last,  the  unevcnness  of  the  ground  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
front  of  the  battle  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to  continue  in  all  parts 
that  range  of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  ^milius  observed  that  the  pha- 
lanx was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings  and  intervals.  Upon  this, 
he  attacked  them  at  these  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  ge- 
neral onset,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broken  in  an  instant,  and  its 
whole  force,  which  consisted  merely  in  its  union  and  the  impression  it 
made  all  at  once,  was  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus  ^Emilius  gained  the 
victory. 

The  same  Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited, +  decribes  in  few 
words  the  order  of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.     According  to  him,  a 

*  Discourse  on  Universal  History.  t  Lib.  xii.  p.  66S. 
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squadron  of  liorse  consisted  of  eight  hundred,  eene'rally  drawn  up  one 
hundred  in  front,  and  eight  deep  ;  consequently  such  a  squadron  as  this 
took  up  a  furlong,  or  a  hundred  fathoms,  allowing  the  distance  of  one 
fathom,  or  six  feet,  for  each  horseman  ;  a  space  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily have,  to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally.  Ten  squadrons,  or 
eight  thousand  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground ;  that  is,  ten 
furlongs,  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  which  make  about  half  a  league. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground  an 
army  took  up,  by  considering  the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which 
it  consisted. 

SECT.  II.— THE  SACRED  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3649.  Ant.  J.  C.  355  ] — Discord,  which  perpetually  fomented 
among  the  Greeks,  dispositions  not  very  remote  from  an  open  rupture, 
broke  out  with  great  violence  upon  account  of  the  Phocaeans.  That  peo- 
ple, who  inhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphi,  ploughed  up  cer- 
tain lands  that  were  consecrated  to  Apollo,  which  were  thereby  profaned. 
Immediately  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against  them, 
as  guilty  of  sacrilege  :  some  from  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  others  to  cover 
their  private  revenge  with  the  pious  pretext  of  zeal  for  religion.  The 
war  that  broke  out  on  this  occasion  was  called  'The  Sacred  War,'  as 
undertaken  from  a  religious  motive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people 
guilty  of  this  profanation  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  or  states-general  of  Greece  ;  and  the  whole  affair  being  duly  ex- 
amined, the  Phocaeans  were  declared  sacrilegious,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine. 

Philomelas,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man  and  of  great  autho- 
rity, having  proved  by  some  verse  in  Homer,*  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocseans,  inflames  them 
against  this  decree,  induces  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  is  appointed  their 
general.  He  immediately  proceeds  to  Sparta  to  gain  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  his  interest.  They  were  very  much  disgusted  at  a  sentence  which  the 
Amphictyous  had  pronounced  against  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Thebans,  by  which  they  had  been  also  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  for  hav- 
ing seized  upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence.  Archida- 
mus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception. 

This  monarch,  however,  did  not  yet  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour 
of  the  Phocaeans,  but  promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  furnish 
him  secretly  with  troops,  as  he  accordingly  did. 

Philomelus,  on  his  return  home,  raises  soldiers,  and  begins  by  attack- 
ing the  temple  of  Delphi,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without  any 
great  difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  resist- 
ance. The  Locrians,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  took  arms 
against  him,  but  were  defeated  in  several  rencounters.  Philomelus,  en- 
couraged by  these  first  successes,  increased  his  troops  daily,  and  put 
himself  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour.  Accord- 
ingly he  enters  the  temple,  tears  from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  against  the  Phocaeans,  publishes  all  over  the  country  that  he 
has  no  design  to  seize  the  riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  sole  view  is 

*  Iliad.  1.  ii.  v.  516. 
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to  restore  to  the  Phocaeans  their  ancient  rights  and  prlviligcs.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  sanction  from  the  god  who  presided  at  Delphi, 
and  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  tlie  oracle  as  might  be  favourable  to 
him.  The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on  this  occasion  ;  but, 
being  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered,  that  the  god  permitted  him 
to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper ;  a  circumstance  which  he  took 
care  to  publish  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

[A.  M.  3650.  Ant.  J.  C.  354.] — The  affair  was  now  become  serious. 
The  Amphictyons  meeting  a  second  time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Phocfieans.  Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged 
in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or  the  other  party.  The  Boeotians, 
the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  several  other  neighbouring  people,  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  god  ;  whilst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other  cities 
of  Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the  Phocaeans.  Philomelas  had  not  yet 
touched  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scru- 
pulous, he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  god  could  not  be  better  era- 
ployed  than  in  the  deity's  defence  (for  he  gave  this  specious  name  to  his 
sacrilegious  attempt)  ;  and  being  enabled,  by  this  fresh  supply,  to  double 
the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed 
equal  on  both  sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars  are 
to  be  dreaded  ;  and  the  prodigious  lengths  to  which  a  false  zeal,  when 
veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The  Thebans  having  in 
a  rencounter  taken  several  prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sa- 
crilegious wretches,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocaeans  did  the 
same  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  latter  had  at  first  gained  several  advan- 
tages ;  but  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelus  their 
leader,  being  closely  attacked  upon  an  eminence  from  which  there  was 
no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a  long  time  with  invincible  bravery, 
which,  however,  not  availing,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  torments  which  he  had  reason  to  dread,  if  he  should 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  his  brother  was  his 
successor,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

This  new  general  had  soon  levied  a  fresh  army,  the  advantageous  pay 
he  offered  procuring  him  soldiers  from  all  sides.  He  also  by  dint  of 
money  brought  over  several  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  either  to  retire,  or  to  act  with  remissness,  by  which  he  gained  great 
advantages. 

In  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
favour  either  of  the  Phocaeans  or  of  the  Thebans,  Philip  thought  it  most 
consistent  with  the  interest  to  remain  neuter.  It  was  consistt^nt  with  the 
policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little  regard  for  religion  or  the 
interest  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in 
a  war  by  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit ;  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  juncture,  in  which  all  Greece,  employed  and  divided  by  a  great 
war,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  push  his  con- 
quests without  any  apprehension  of  opposition.  He  was  also  well  pleased 
to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consume  each  otlier,  as  he  should  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards  with  greater  ease  and  advantage. 

[A.  M.  3651.  Ant.  J.  C.  353.]— Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and 
of  securing  the  conquests  he  had  already  made  in  it,  he  determined  to  pos- 
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sess  himself  of  Methone,  a  small  city,  incapable  of  supporting  itself  by  its 
own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  disquiet,  and  obstructed  his  designs, 
whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Accordingly  he  besieged 
that  city,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  rased  it.  It  was  before  this  city 
that  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  by  a  very  singular  accident.  Aster  of  Am- 
phipolis  had  oiTered  his  service  to  Philip  as  so  excellent  a  marltsman,  that 
he  could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight.  The  monarch  made 
this  answer: — '  Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war 
upon  starlings  ;'  which  answer  stung  the  cross-bowman  to  the  quick.  A 
repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it ;  and  it 
is  no  small  merit  to  know  when  to  hold  one's  tongue.  Aster  having 
thrown  himself  into  the  city,  he  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written, 
'To  Philip's  right  eye,'  and  gave  him  a  most  cruel  proof  that  he  was  a 
good  marksman  ;  for  he  hit  him  in  liis  right  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back 
the  same  arrow,  with  this  inscription,  '  If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will 
hang  up  Aster ;'  and  accordingly  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

A  skilful  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so  much  art 
and  dexterity,  that  not  the  least  scar  remained  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
save  his  eye,  he  yet  took  away  the  blemish.  But  nevertheless  this  mo- 
narch was  so  weak,  as  to  be  angry  whenever  any  person  happened  to  let 
slip  the  word  Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  ei/e,  in  his  presence.  Men,  how- 
ever, seldom  blush  for  an  honourable  imperfection.  A  Lacedsemonian 
woman  thouglit  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  console  her  son  for  a  glorious 
wound  that  had  lamed  him,  she  said,  '  Now,  son,  every  step  you  take 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  your  valour.' 

After  the  taking  of  Methone,  Pliilip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken  his 
enemies  by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  im- 
portant service,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored  his  assist- 
ance against  the  tyrants.  The  liberty  of  that  country  seemed  now  secure, 
since  Alexander  of  Pherse  was  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  brothers  of 
his  wife  Thebe,  who,  in  concert  with  her,  had  murdered  him,  grown 
weary  of  having  for  some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his 
tyranny,  and  oppressed  the  Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  had  strength- 
ened himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phocaeans.  Onomarchus,  their 
leader,  brought  him  a  numerous  body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  Philip  ;  but  engaging  him  a  second  time,  he 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  his  array  routed.  The  flying  troops  were 
pursued  to  the  sea-sliore.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  men  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  among  whom  was  Onomarchus,  whose  body  was  hung  upon  a 
gallows  ;  and  three  thousand,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  thrown 
into  tlie  sea  by  Philip's  order,  as  so  many  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  religion.  Lycophron  delivered  up  the  city  of  Pherte, 
and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it.  By  the  happy 
success  of  this  expedition,  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  affection  of  the 
Thessalians,  whose  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, had  afterwards  so  great  a  share  in  his  victories  and  those  of  his  son. 

Phayllus.  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  finding  the  same 
resources  as  he  had  done,  in  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple,  raised  a 
numerous  army  ;  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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Athenians,  and  other  allies,  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  went  into  Boeotia, 
and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For  a  long  time  success  and  defeat  were  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  last  Phayllus,  being  attacked  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments,  ended  hi» 
life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and  sacrilegious  actions.  Pha- 
lecus,  then  very  young,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  was  placed  in  his  room  ; 
and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  strongly  attached  to  his 
family,  was  appointed  his  counsellor. 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plundered 
the  temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the 
Phocaeans  opened  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  call  all 
those  to  account  who  had  any  concern  in  the  public  moneys.  Upon  this, 
Phalecus  was  deposed;  and,  after  an  exact  enquiry,  it  was  found,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  talents  ;  that  is,  about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

[A.  M.  3652.  Ant.  J.  C.  352.]— Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessa- 
lians,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Phocis.  This  is  his  first  attempt 
to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been  excluded  as 
foreigners.  With  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going  over  into  Phocis, 
in  order  to  punish  the  sacrilegious  Phocseans,  he  marches  towards  Ther- 
mopylae, to  possess  himself  of  a  pass  which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into 
Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica.  The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a 
march  which  might  prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them,  hasted 
to  Thermopylae,  and  possessed  themselves  very  seasonably  of  this  im- 
portant pass,  which  Pliilip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  back  into  Macedonia. 

SECT.  III.— OLYNTHUS  UPON  THE  POINT  OF  BEING  BE- 
SIEGED BY  PHILIP,  ADDRESSES  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR 
SUCCOUR. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  and  as 
they,  by  the  strong  exhortations  and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes, 
will  become  his  greatest  enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of  his 
ambitious  designs,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  enter  upon  that 
part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
age  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the 
time  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Salamis,  from  whose  virtue  they 
had  extremely  degenerated.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  men,  and 
had  no  longer  the  same  maxims  nor  the  same  manners.  They  no  longrr 
discovered  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  same  application  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  the  same  courage  in  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war  by 
sea  and  land,  the  same  care  in  managing  the  revenues,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  receive  salutary  advice,  the  same  discernment  in  the  choice  of 
generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  the  magistrates  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
administration  of  the  state.  To  these  happy,  these  glorious  dispositions, 
had  succeeded  a  fondness  for  repose,  and  an  indolence  with  regard  to 
public  affairs;  an  aversion  for  military  labours,  which  they  now  left 
entirely  to  mercenary  troops  ;  and  a  [irofusion  of  the  public  treasures  in 
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games  and  shows  ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which  their  orators  lavished 
upon  them ;  and  an  unliappy  facility  in  conferring  public  offices  by  in 
trigue  and  cabal  :  all  the  usual   forerunners  of  the  approaching  ruin  of 
states.     Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at  the  time  when  the  king  of 
Macedon  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

[A.  M.  3652.  Ant.  J.  C.  352.]— We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various 
conquests,  had  attempted  to  advance  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain;  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  had  stop- 
ped him  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylre.  Demosthenes,  taking  advantage  of 
so  favourable  a  disposition,*  mounted  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  set  before 
them  a  lively  image  of  the  impending  danger  with  which  they  were  me- 
naced by  the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
absolute  necessity  they  were  under,  from  hence,  to  apply  the  most  speedy 
remedies.  Now,  as  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
gress spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror  bordering  very  near  upon 
despair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonderful  artifice,  first  endeavours  to  revive 
their  courage,  and  ascribes  their  calamities  solely  to  their  sloth  and  in- 
dolence. For,  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty, 
and  that  in  spite  of  tlieir  activity  and  their  utmost  efforts,  Philip  had  pre- 
vailed over  them,  tliey  tlien  indeed  would  not  have  the  least  resource  or 
hope  left.  But  in  this  oration,  and  all  those  which  follow,  Demosthenes 
insists  strongly,  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Philip  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  supineness  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  it  is  this  supineness  wiiich. 
makes  him  bold,  daring,  and  swells  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  haughtiness 
as  even  dares  to  insult  the  Athenians. 

'See,'  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip,  'to  what  a 
height  the  arrogance  of  that  man  rises,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  choose 
either  action  or  repose  ;  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame  says,  speaks 
in  the  most  insolent  terms ;  and  not  contented  with  his  first  conquests, 
which  are  incapable  of  satiating  his  lust  of  dominion,  engages  every  day 
in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly  you  wait  till  necessity  reduces  you  to 
act.  Can  there  be  a  greater  to  freeborn  men  than  shame  and  infamy  ? 
Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  in  the  public  squares  with  this  question  in 
your  mouths,  '  What  news  is  there?'  Can  there  be  greater  news,  tlian 
that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the  Athenians,  and  made  himself  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  Greece?  'Philip  is  dead,'  says  one  ;  'No,'  replies 
another,  '  he  is  only  sick.'  (His  being  wounded  at  Methone  had  occa- 
sioned all  these  reports.)  But  whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  O  Athenians  !  for  the  moment  after  Heaven  had  delivered 
you  from  him,  (should  you  still  behave  as  you  now  do,)  you  would  raise 
up  another  Philip  against  yourselves ;  since  the  man  in  question  owes 
his  grandeur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence,  than  to  his  own  strength.' 
But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,  or  with  giv- 
ing his  opinion  in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which 
he  believed  would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first  place  he 
advises  the  Athenians  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve 
firmly  to  man  themselves.  He  requires  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten 
galleys  lightly  armed,  which  may  serve  to  escort  the  convoys  of  the  fleet 
and  the  transports.     With  regard  to  the  land  forces, — as  in  his  time  the 

*  Demosth.  I  Philip. 
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ifeneral,  elected  by  the  most  powerful  faction,  formed  the  army  only  of  a 
confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  and  mercenary  troops,  who  did  little 
service,— Demosthenes  requires  them  to  levy  no  more  than  two  thousand 
chosen  troops,  five  hundred  of  which  shall  be  Athenians,  and  the  rest 
raised  from  among  the  allies;  with  two  hundred  horse,  fifty  of  which 
shall  also  be  Athenians. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  little  army,  with  regard  only 
to  provisions  and  other  matters  independent  of  their  pay,  was  to  amount 
to  little  more  than  ninety  talents*  (ninety  tliousand  crowns),  viz.  forty 
talents  for  ten  convoy  galleys,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  minee  (a  thousand 
livres)  per  month  for  each  galley ;  forty  talents  for  the  two  thousand 
infantry  ;  and  ten  drachmas  (five  livres)  per  month  for  each  foot-soldier, 
which  five  livres  per  month  make  a  little  more  than  three-pence  farthing 
(French  money)  per  diem.  Finally,  twelve  talents  for  tlie  two  hundred 
horse,  at  thirty  drachmas  (fifteen  livres)  per  month  for  each  horseman, 
which  fifteen  livres  per  month  make  five  sols  per  diem.  The  reason  of 
my  relating  this  so  particularly,  is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
penses of  an  army  in  those  times.  Demosthenes  adds,  that  if  any  one 
should  imagine  that  the  preparation  of  provisions  is  not  a  considerable 
step,  he  is  very  much  mistaken  ;  for  he  is  persuaded,  that,  provided  the 
forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war  will  furnish  them  with  every  thing 
besides  ;  and  that,  without  doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or  their 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  suSicient  acquisitions  to  make  up  all  deficien- 
cies and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  at  Demosthene's  requiring  so 
small  a  body  of  forces,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it, — viz.  that  at  present 
the  situation  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose 
Philip  with  a  force  sufficient  to  make  head  against  him  in  the  field  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  their  business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus  his  de- 
sign was,  that  this  little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetually  about  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  observe,  harass,  and  press  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises 
with  ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  as  the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  in  con- 
sequience  of  the  supineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  Philip's  arms.  The  divisions  at  this  time  in 
Greece  were  very  favourable  to  that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon 
on  one  side  were  solely  intent  on  reducing  the  strength  of  Thebes  their 
rival  ;  wiiilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  Tliessalians,  in  order  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans  to  maintain  the  superiority 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted 
themselves  in  the  most  absolute  manner  to  Philip ;  and  assisted  him, 
though  unintientionally,  in  making  chains  for  themselves. 

Philip,  like  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  dissensions.  This  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace  ;  and  this  he  could  not 
do  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Athenians,  who,  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
had  many  colonies  (besides  several  states  who  were  either  their  allies  or 
tributaries)  in  that  country. 

•  Each  faltnt  was  worth  a  thousand  crowns. 
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Olynlhus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  In  the  Peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  one  of 
these  colonics.  The  Olynthians  had  been  at  great  variance  with  Arayn- 
tas,  father  of  Philip,  and  had  even  very  much  opposed  the  latter  upon  his 
accession  to  the  crown.  However,  as  he  was  not  yet  firmly  established 
on  his  throne,  he  at  first  employed  dissimulation,  and  courted  the  alliance 
of  the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potidiea,  an 
important  fortress,  which  he  had  conquered,  in  concert  with  and  for  them, 
from  the  Athenians.  When  he  found  himself  able  to  execute  his  project, 
he  took  proper  measures  in  order  to  besiege  Olynlhus.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  who  saw  the  storm  gathering  at  a  distance,  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested  immediate  aid.  The  affair  was 
bebated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, a  great  number  of  orators  met  in  the  assembly.  Each  of  them 
mounted  the  tribunal  in  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  then  but  four  and  thirty,  did  not  speak  till  after  his 
seniors  had  discussed  the  matter  a  long  time. 

In  this  discourse,*  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim,  alter- 
nately terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.  For  this  purpose,  he  re- 
presents Philip  in  two  very  difff;rent  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  man 
whose  unbounded  ambition  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  would  not  sa- 
tiate, a  haughty  tyrant,  who  looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as 
so  many  subjects  or  slaves  ;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed 
by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt ;  a  vigilant  politician,  who, 
always  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  oversights  and  errors  of  others, 
seizes  with  eagerness  every  favourable  opportunity;  an  indefatigable 
warrior,  whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and  who  supports  perpetually  the 
most  severe  toils,  without  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose,  or  having 
the  least  regard  to  the  difference  of  seasons  ;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes 
through  obstacles,  and  plunges  into  the  midst  of  dangers  ;  a  corruptor, 
who  with  his  purse  bargains,  traffics,  buys,  and  employs  gold  no  less  than 
iron ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom  fortune  lavishes  her  favours,  and  for 
whom  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  inconstancy :  but,  on  the  other 
side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  measures  his  vast  pro- 
jects, not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition  ;  a  rash  man,  who 
by  his  attempts,  himself  digs  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens 
precipices  before  him,  down  which  a  small  effort  would  throw  him  ;  a 
knave,  whose  power  is  raised  on  the  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations, 
breach  of  faith,  and  villainy  ;  an  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad,  who, 
by  trampling  upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  nations  his 
enemies;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which, 
by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  his  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out  the 
patience  of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects  in  general  ; 
to  conclude,  a  perjured  and  impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven 
and  earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  destroying  by 
any  hand  that  will  administer  to  their  wrath,  and  second  their  veno-eance. 
*  The  oration  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  three  Olynthiacs  which  relate  to 
this  subject.  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion, 
changes  the  order  generally  observed  in  Demosthenes's  orations,  and 
places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs.  Though  I  am  of  his  opinion, 
I  shall  cite  the  orations  in  the  order  they  are  printed. 
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This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws,  by 
uniting  the  several  detached  lineaments  in  tlie  present  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes. By  this  we  see  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athenian* 
spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  represented  Philip  one  moment  as  formidable, 
the  next  as  very  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes,  that  the  only  certain 
method  for  reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new  abuses, 
to  revive  the  ancient  order  and  regulations,  to  appease  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  to  suppress  the  cabals  which  are  incessantly  forming  ;  and  all 
this  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  thing  may  unite  in  the  sole  point  of  the 
public  service ;  and  that,  at  a  common  expense,  every  man,  according  to 
bis  abilities,  may  concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

Demades,  bribed  by  Philip's  e^old,  opposed  very  strenuously  the  advice 
of  Demosthenes,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct 
of  Chares  the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  two  thousand  men  to  succour 
the  Olynthians,  who  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which  so  nearly  affected  all 
the  Greeks  in  general,  could  obtain  assistance  only  from  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3655.  Ant.  J.  C.  349.] — However,  this  succour  did  not  prevent 
the  designs  of  Philip,  nor  the  progress  of  his  arms.  For  he  marches  into 
Chalcis,  takes  several  places  of  strength,  makes  himself  master  of  the 
fortress  of  Gira,  which  he  demolishes,  and  spreads  terror  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  more  closely  pressed,  and  menaced 
with  destruction,  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  rein- 
forcement. Demosthenes  argues  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  request, 
and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  equally  obliged  by  honour 
and  interest  to  have  regard  to  it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olj-nthiac 
generally  reckoned  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  zeal  for  the 
safety  and  glory  of  his  country,  endeavours  to  intimidate  the  Athenians 
by  setting  before  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened  ;  ex- 
hibiting to  them  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of  the  future,  if  they  do  not 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  :  for  that,  in  case  Philip  seizes  upon  Olynthus, 
he  will  inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raising  sufficient  sums  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  requisite  for  the  succour  of  the  Olynthians  ;  because 
the  military  funds  were  otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the  celebration  of 
the  public  games. 

When  the  Athenians,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  ^gina,  had  concluded  a 
thirty  years'  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  resolved  to  put  into 
their  treasury,  by  way  of  reserve,  a  thousand  talents  every  year  ;  at  the 
same  time  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the 
employiBg  any  part  of  it,  except  for  repulsing  an  enemy  who  should  in- 
vade Attica.  This  was  at  first  observed  with  the  warmth  and  fervour 
which  men  have  for  all  new  institutions.  Afterwards  Pericles,  in  order 
to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  proposed  to  distribute  among  them,  in 
times  of  peace,  the  thousand  talents,  and  to  apply  it  in  giving  to  each 
citizen  two  oboli  at  the  public  shows,*  upon  condition,  however,  that  they 
might  resume  this  fund  in  time  of  war.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and 
the  restricton  also.    But  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind  degenerate  one 

*  Tliese  games,  besides  the  two  oboli  which  were  distributed  to  each 
of  the  persons  present,  occasioned  a  great  number  of  other  expenses. 
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time  or  other  into  licence,  the  Athenians  were  go  highly  pleased  with  this 
distribution  (called  by  Demades  birdlime  by  which  the  Athenians  would 
be  catched)  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  retrenched  upon  that  ac- 
count. The  abuse  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Eubulus,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  faction  whicli  opposed  Demosthenes,  caused  a  decree  to  be 
passed,  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  from  so  much  as 
proposing  to  restore,  for  the  service  of  the  war,  those  funds  which  Pe- 
ricles had  transferred  to  the  games  and  public  shows,  Apollodorus  was 
even  punished  for  declaring  himself  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  insist- 
ing upon  it. 

This  absurd  profusion  had  very  strange  effects.  It  was  impossible  to 
supply  it  but  by  imposing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which  (being  entirely 
arbitrary)  perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military  preparations 
so  very  slow  as  quite  defeated  the  design  of  them,  without  lessening  the 
expense.  As  the  artificers  and  seafaring  people,  who  composed  above 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  any  part  of  their 
substance,  and  only  lent  their  personal  services,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  These  murmured  upon  that  account, 
and  reproached  the  others  with  suffering  the  public  moneys  to  be  squan- 
dered upon  festivals,  plays,  and  the  like  superfluities.  But  the  people 
being  sensible  of  their  superiority,  paid  very  little  regard  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  curtail  their  diversions, 
merely  to  ease  people  who  possessed  employments  and  dignities  from 
which  they  were  entirely  excluded.  Besides,  any  person  wlio  should 
dare  to  propose  this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  his  life. 

However,  Demosthenes  presumed  to  introduce  this  subject  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  ;  but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  ciraumspec- 
tion.  After  showing  that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to 
raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  the  enterprises  of  Philip,  he  hints  .'but 
covertly)  that  there  are  no  other  funds  than  those  which  were  expended 
on  theatrical  representations,  which  can  be  assigned  for  levying  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  demands  that  commissioners  might  be 
nominated,  not  to  enact  new  laws,  (there  being  already  but  too  many  es- 
tablish,) but  to  examine  and  abolish  such  as  should  be  found  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  He  did  not  thereby  become  obnoxious  to 
capital  punishment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws  ;  because  he  did  not  require 
that  they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  that  commissioners  might 
be  nominated  to  inspect  them.  He  only  hinted,  how  highly  necessary  it 
was  to  abolish  a  law  which  gave  pain  to  the  most  zealous  citizens,  and 
reduced  them  to  tliis  sad  alternative,  either  to  ruin  themselves,  in  case 
they  gave  their  opinion  boldly  and  faithfully,  or  to  destroy  their  coun- 
try, in  case  they  observed  a  fearful  prevaricating  silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they  de- 
served, since  in  the  following  Olynthiac  (which  is  commonly  placed  as 
the  first)  the  orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the  mis- 
application of  the  military  funds.  The  Olynthians  being  now  vigorously 
attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto  been  very  ill  succoured  by  the 
mercenary  soldiery  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  embassy,  a  body  of 
troops,  which  should  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreigners  as  before, 
but  of  true  Athenians,  of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  for  the 
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interest  both  of  their  own  glory  and  the  common  cause.  The  Athenians, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  of  two  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians  had  requested. 
[A.  M.  3656.  Ant.  J.  C.  348.] — The  following  year  Philip  possessed 
himself  of  Olynthus.  Neither  the  succours  nor  efforts  of  the  Athenians 
could  defend  it  from  its  domestic  enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthy- 
crates  and  Lasthenes,  two  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  and  actually  in 
office  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach  which  his  gold 
had  made.  Immediately  he  plunders  this  unhappy  city,  lays  one  part  of 
the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sells  the  rest  for  slaves  ;  and  distinguishes 
those  who  had  betrayed  their  city,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  supreme 
contempt  he  expressed  for  them.  This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander, 
loved  the  treason  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And  indeed,  how  can  a  prince 
rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  country?  Every  one,  even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthycrates  and  Las- 
thenes for  their  perfidy  ;  and  when  they  complained  to  Philip  upon  that 
account,  he  only  made  this  ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  severe  than  the 
reproach  itself:  '  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  vulgar  fellows  say,  who 
call  every  thing  by  its  real  name.* 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  very  much 
checked  his  conquests.  Some  years  before,  the  Olynthians  had  long 
resisted  the  united  armies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedajraonia  ;  whereas  Philip 
had  taken  it  with  very  little  resistance,  at  least  had  not  lost  many  men  in 
the  siege. 

He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be  exhibited  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  :  to  these  he  added  feasts  and  entertainments,  in  which 
he  made  himself  very  popular,  bestowing  on  all  ihe  guests  considerable 
gifts,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  marks  of  his  friendship. 
SECT     IV.— PHILIP    DECLARES    IN    FAVOUR   OF   THEBES 

AGAINST  THE  PHOC^ANS,  AND  THEREBY  ENGAGES  IN 

THE  SACRED  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3657.  Ant.  J.  C.  347.] — The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone  to 
terminate  the  war  which  they  had  so  long  carried  on  against  the  Pho- 
CEens,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  Hitherto,  as  we  before  mentioned,  he  had 
observed  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred  war ;  and  he 
seemed  to  wait,  in  order  to  declare  himself,  till  both  parties  should  have 
weakened  themselves  by  a  long  war,  which  equally  exhausted  them  both. 

The  Thebans  had  now  very  much  abated  of  that  haughtiness  and  those 
ambitious  views,  with  which  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  had  inspired 
them.  The  instant  therefore  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of  Philip, 
he  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  republic,  in  opposition  to  the 
PhocsEans.  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  ob- 
taining an  entrance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it. 

To  give  success  to  his  design,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  fa 
your  of  one  of  the  two  parties  which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that 
is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  He  was  not 
so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  choice  would  assist  his 
design  of  securing  to  himself  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  there- 
fore had  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  offered  themselves 
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voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  stood  in  nted  of  Piiilip's  power  to  support 
themselves  in  their  declining  condition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once 
in  their  favour.  But  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  his  arms,  besides  the 
gratitude  which  he  affected  to  feel  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  he  also  pretended  to  derive  honour  from  the  zeal  with  which 
he  was  flred,  with  regard  to  the  insulted  god  ;  and  was  very  glad  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  god,  and  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means 
tlie  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pre- 
text to  their  views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the  most  unjust  attempts 
with  the  veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even  of  religion  ;  though  they 
very  frequently,  in  the  main,  have  no  manner  of  regard  for  either. 

There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  possess  himself  of 
Thermopylae,  as  it  opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece  ;  to  appropriate  all 
the  honour  of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in 
that  affair ;  and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  desirous  of 
aiding  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  Phocis : 
but  then,  in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  execution,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Athenians,  who  had  actually  de- 
clared war  against  Thebes,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  alliance 
with  the  Phocjeans.  His  business  therefore  was  to  deceive  them,  by 
placing  other  objects  in  their  view  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  politics  of 
Philip  succeeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  very  bur- 
densome, ami  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and 
Phrynon  to  sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  discover  what  were  his 
sentiments  with  regard  to  a  peace.  They  related  that  Philip  did  not  ap- 
pear averse  to  it,  and  that  he  even  expressed  a  great  affection  for  the 
commonwealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  send  a  solemn 
embassy,  to  enquire  more  strictly  into  the  truth,  and  to  procure  the  fullest 
information  which  so  important  a  negociation  required,  ^schines  and 
Demosthenes  were  among  the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back  three 
from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the  ten  exe- 
cuted their  commission  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  account  of 
it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  sent  back  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.  It  was  then  that  Demos- 
thenes, who  in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  them  at  his  own  expense, 
endeavours  to  keep  his  word  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advises  his  col- 
leagues to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  the  republic  had  com- 
manded ;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon  Philip,  in  what  place 
soever  he  might  be.  However,  these,  instead  of  making  a  speedy  dis- 
patch, as  they  were  desired,  go  an  ambassador's  pace,  proceed  to  Mace- 
donia by  land,  stay  three  months  in  that  country,  and  give  Philip  time  to 
possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  Athenians 
in  Thrace.  At  last,  having  come  to  a  conference  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, they  agree  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace  :  but  he,  content  with 
having  lulled  them  asleep  by  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  deferred 
the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip  had  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  ambassadors  one  after  another  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted, 
who,  being  but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continually.  Being 
arrived  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace,  but 
refuses  to  include  the  Phocseans  in  it.  When  news  was  brought  to  Athens 
that  Philip  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasioned  very  great  joy  in  that 
city,  especially  among  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates.*  He  was  a  citizen 
very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whose  prosperity  he  had  very  much 
at  heart.  The  weakness  of  his  voice,  together  with  a  timidity  natural  to 
him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  public,  and  mounting  like  others  the 
tribunal.  He  had  opened  a  school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical 
lectures,  and  taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and  success. 
However,  he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  care  of  public  affairs  ;  and 
as  others  served  their  country  viva  voce,  in  the  public  assemblies,  Iso- 
crates endeavoured  to  benefit  it  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  delivered 
his  thoughts  ;  and  these  being  soon  made  public,  were  very  eagerly 
sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  which 
he  addressed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such 
terms  as  were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was  then  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  being  at  least  fourscore  and  eight.  The  scope  of 
this  discourse  was  to  exhort  Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  he 
had  just  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,  and 
afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  Persia.  The  business 
was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on  which  all  the  rest  depended, 
viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos.  He  confesses,  that  if  Sparta 
or  Athens  were  as  powerful  as  formerly,  he  should  be  far  from  making 
such  a  proposal,  which  he  was  sensible  they  would  never  approve  ;  and 
which  the  pride  of  those  two  republics,  whilst  cherished  and  augmented 
by  success,  would  reject  with  disdain.  But  that  now,  as  the  most  power- 
ful cities  of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  hum- 
bled each  in  their  turn  by  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  have  equally  an  in- 
terest in  laying  down  their  arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the 
example  which  the  Athenians  had  begun  to  set  them  ;  the  present  is  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and  unite 
the  several  cities  of  Greece. 

In  case  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such  a  project,  so  glo- 
rious and  beneficial  a  success  would  raise  him  above  whatever  had  hitherto 
appeared  most  august  in  Greece.  But  the  bare  project  in  itself,  though 
it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect  as  he  might  expect  from  it,  would 
yet  infallibly  gain  him  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  confidence  of  all  the 
nations  of  Greece  ;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking  of  cities^ 
and  all  the  conquests  he  might  hope  to  obtain. 

Some  persons  indeed,  who  where  prejudiced  against  Philip,  represent 
and  exclaim  against  him  as  a  crafty  prince,  who  gives  a  spacious  pretext 
to  march,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  in  reality  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates,  either  from  too  great  credulity, 
or  from  a  desire  of  bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  supposes,  that  rumours 
so  injurious  as  these  have  no  manner  of  foundation  ;  it  not  being  probable, 
that  a  prince  who  glories  in  being  descended  from  Hercules,  the  deliverer 

*  Isocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philip. 
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of  Greece,  should  think  of  invading  and  tyrannizing  over  It.  But  these 
very  reports,  which  are  so  capable  of  blackening  his  name  and  of  sully- 
ing all  his  glory,  should  prompt  him  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  them 
in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  by  proofs  that  cannot  be  suspected,  by 
leaving  and  maintaining  each  city  in  the  full  possession  of  its  laws  and 
liberties  ;  by  removing  with  the  utmost  care  all  suspicions  of  partiality  ; 
by  not  espousing  the  interest  of  one  people  against  another  ;  by  winning 
the  confidence  of  all  men  by  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  an  invariable 
love  of  justice  :  in  fine,  by  aspiring  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  re- 
conciler of  the  divisions  of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of 
conqueror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions  that  he  ought  to  seek  and  to 
merit  those  last  titles.  The  conquest  of  it  is  open  and  sure  to  him,  in 
case  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should 
call  to  mind,  that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than  those  of  Sparta, 
shook  the  Persian  throne,  and  would  infallibly  have  subverted  it,  had 
ne  not  been  recalled  into  Greece  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then 
broke  out.  The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Clearchus,  and 
their  triumphant  retreat  in  the  sight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
when  commanded  by  Philip  against  a  prince  inferior  in  every  respect  to 
him  whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured  to  dethrone. 

Isocrates  concludes  with  declaring,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  gods  had 
hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long  a  train  of  successes,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  enable  him  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the  plan  of 
which  he  had  laid  before  him.  He  reduces  the  counsel  he  gave  to  three 
heads  :  That  this  prince  should  govern  his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and 
justice;  should  heal  the  divisions  between  the  neighbouring  nations  and  all 
Greece,  without  desiring  to  possess  any  part  of  it  himself;  and  this 
being  done,  that  he  should  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  a  country 
which  in  all  ages  had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed 
their  destruction.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  most  noble  plan 
and  highly  worthy  a  great  prince.  But  Isocrates  had  a  very  false  idea 
of  Philip,  if  he  tliought  tliis  monarch  would  ever  put  it  in  execution. 
Philip  did  not  possess  the  equity,  moderation,  or  disinterestedness, 
which  such  a  project  required.  He  really  intended  to  attack  Persia,  but 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  his  business  first  to  make  himself  secure  of 
Greece,  which  indeed  he  was  determined  to  do,  not  by  kind  services,  but 
by  force.  He  did  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  persuade  nations, 
but  to  subject  and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of 
regard  for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  and 
wished  to  bind  them  to  himself  by  much  stronger  ties  than  those  of 
friendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  than 
Isocrates,  so  he  formed  a  truer  judgement  of  Philip's  designs.  Upon  his 
return  from  his  embassy,  he  declares  expressly,  that  he  does  not  approve 
either  of  the  discourse  or  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  that 
every  thing  is  to  be  dreaded  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  ^^schines,  who 
had  been  bribed,  assures  the  Athenians  that  he  had  discovered  nothing 
but  the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  in  the  promises  and  proceedings  of 
this  king.     He  had  engaged  that  Thespiae  and  Platsese  should  be  repeopled, 
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in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans  ;  that  In  case  he  should  succeed 
in  subjecting  the  Phocseans,  he  would  preserve  thera,  and  not  do  them  the 
least  injury  ;  that  he  would  restore  Thebes  to  the  good  order  which  had 
before  been  observed  in  it ;  that  Oropus  should  be  given  up  absolutely  to 
the  Athenians  ;  and  that  as  an  equivalent  for  Araphipolis,  they  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  Euboea.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes 
remonstrated  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all  these 
glorious  promises,  was  endeavouring  to  make  himself  absolute  master  cf 
Phocis;  and  that  by  abandoning  it  to  him  they  would  betray  the  common- 
wealth, and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He  was  not  attended  to  ; 
and  the  oration  of  iEschines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  good 
his  several  promises,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demosthenes. 

These  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself 
of  Thermopylae,  and  to  enter  Phocis.*  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  Phocseans :  but  Philip  had  only  to  appear ;  the 
bare  sound  of  his  name  filled  them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches,  cot  against 
common  enemies,  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and 
led  them  to  battle  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  god  himself  whose  honour 
they  avenged.  The  instant  they  appeared,  the  Phocseans  believed  them- 
selves overcome.  Accordingly,  they  sue  for  peace,  and  yield  to  Philip's 
mercy,  who  gives  Phalecus  their  leader  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus, 
with  the  eight  thousand  men  in  his  service.  In  this  manner  Philip,  with 
very  little  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
which  had  exhausted  the  forces  of  both  parties.  This  victory  gained  him 
incredible  honour  throughout  all  Greece,  and  his  glorious  expedition  was 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  that  country.  He  was  considered  as  the 
avenger  of  sacrilege,  and  the  protector  of  religion  ;  and  they  almost 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods  the  man  who  had  defended  their  majesty 
with  so  much  courage  and  success. 

Philip,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  any  thing  by  his  own  private  au- 
thority, in  an  affair  which  concerned  all  Greece,  assembles  the  council  of 
the  Araphictyons,  and  appoints  them,  for  form'  sake,  supreme  judges  of 
the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the  Phocseans  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious.  Under  the  name  of  these  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his 
devotion,  he  decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  shall  be  destroyed,  that 
they  should  all  be  reduced  to  small  towns  of  sixty  houses  each,  and  that 
those  towns  shall  be  at  a  certain  distance  one  from  the  other  ;  that  those 
wretches  who  had  committed  the  sacrilege  shall  be  irrevocably  proscrib- 
ed ;  and  that  the  rest  shall  not  enjoy  their  possessions,  but  upon  condition 
of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  which  shall  continue  to  be  levied  till  such 
time  as  the  whole  sums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  shall  be  repaid. 

Philip  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion.  After  he  had  subjected 
the  rebellious  Phocaeans,  he  demanded  that  their  right  of  session  in  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have  for- 
feited, should  be  tranferred  to  him.  The  Amphictyons,  of  whose  ven- 
geance he  had  now  been  the  instrument,  were  afraid  of  refusing  him,  and 
accordingly  admitted  him  a  member  of  their  body  ;  a  circumstance  of  the 
highest  importance  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  very 

•  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  455. 
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dangerous  consequence  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Tliey  also  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian  games,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Thessalians  ;  because  the  Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  pri- 
vilege hitherto,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  by  sharing  in 
the  sacrilege  of  the  Pliocaeaus. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which  the  Pho- 
cseans  had  met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step 
they  had  taken  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes  ; 
and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a 
traitor,  who  had  sold  his  country.  Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with 
which  they  were  seized,  for  having  failed  in  the  obligations  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  the  Phocaeans  by  their  confederacy  with  them,  they 
found  that  they  had  betrayed  their  own  interests  in  abandoning  their 
allies.  For  Philip,  by  possessing  himself  of  Phocis,  was  become  master 
of  Thermopylffi,  wliich  opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the 
keys  of  Greece.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  being  justly  alarmed  upon 
their  own  account,  gave  orders  that  the  women  and  children  should  be 
brought  out  of  the  country  into  the  city  ;  that  the  walls  should  be  re- 
paired, and  the  Piraeeus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  into  a  state 
of  defence  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip  had  been 
admitted  among  the  Amphictyons.  They  perhaps  had  absented  them- 
selves pnrposely,  that  they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their  presence  ;  or, 
which  was  more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  and 
avoid  the  impediments  he  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
assembled,  in  an  irregular  manner,  such  of  the  Amphictyons  aione  as  were 
entirely  at  his  devotion.  In  short,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  so  very  art- 
fully, that  he  obtained  his  ends.  This  election  might  be  disputed  as 
clandestine  and  irregular;  and  therefore  he  required  a  confirmation  of 
it  from  the  states,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had  a  right  either  to 
reject  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received  the  circular  invitation  ; 
but  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  called  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  Philip's  demand,  several  were  of  opinion  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  it.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  approve  in  any  manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Philip,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to 
infringe  it  in  the  present  juncture  ;  since  that  could  not  be  done  without 
stirring  up  against  the  Athenians  both  the  new  Amphictyon  and  those 
who  had  elected  him.  His  advice  therefore  was,  that  they  should  not 
expose  themselves  unseasonably  to  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
might  ensue,  in  case  of  their  determinate  refusal  to  consent  to  the  almost 
unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  ;  and  protested,  that  it  was  their 
interest  prudently  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  times;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  was  not  in  their  power  to 
prevent.  This  is  the  subject  of  Demosthenes's  discourse,  entitled,  '  Ora- 
tion on  the  Peace".'  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  his  advice  was 
followed. 

SECT,  v.— PHILIP  EXTENDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLY- 
RIA  AND  THRACE. 

[A.  M.  3660.  Ant.  J.  C.  344.]— After  Philip  had  settled  every  thing 
relating  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  and  the  security  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
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phi,  he  returned  into  Macedonia  crowned  with  glory,  and  carrying  with 
him  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.  Dio- 
dorus  observes,*  that  all  those  who  had  shared  in  profaning  and  plunder- 
ing the  temple,  perished  miserably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end. 

Philip,  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  himself  a  passage  into  Greece 
by  his  seizure  of  Thermopylae  ;  having  subjected  Phocis,  established 
himself  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphictyon  ; 
and  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  avenge 
the  honour  of  the  deity ;  judged  very  prudently,  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  check  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  states  of  Greece 
from  taking  arms  against  him,  by  discovering  too  soon  his  ambitious 
views  with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion, and  to  soothe  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turn- 
ed his  arms  against  lUyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontier  on  that  side, 
and  to  keep  his  troops  always  in  exercise  by  some  new  expedition. 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  se- 
veral strong  places  in  that  country.  Philip  still  carried  on  his  conquests 
there.  Suidas  observes,  that  before  he  took  Olynthus,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  thirty-two  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace. 
The  Chersonesus  also  was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him.  This 
was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  power- 
ful cities  and  fine  pasture  lands.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  inhabitants  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Lacedae- 
monia,  when  Lysander  had  captured  Athens  ;  but  submitted  again  to  their 
first  masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus,  had  reinstated  his  coun- 
try. Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  afterwards  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of 
the  Chersonesus  ;  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by  Chersobleptus,  son  of 
Cotys,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it  against  Philip,  gave  it  up 
to  them  the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad  ;  reserving,  however,  to 
himself  Cardia,  which  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  peninsula, 
and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.  After  Philip  had 
deprived  Chersobleptus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened  the  second  year 
of  the  109th  Olympiad,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia  being  afraid  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  city  as  having  formerly 
belonged  to  them,  submitted  themselves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take 
them  under  his  protection. 

[A.  M.  366-2.  Ant.  J.  C.  342.]— Diopithes,  the  head  of  the  colony  which 
the  Athenians  had  sent  into  Chersonesus,  looking  upon  this  step  in  Philip 
as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an 
order,  and  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed,  marches  sud- 
denly into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace, 
whilst  he  was  carrying  on  an  important  war  in  Upper  Thrace  ;  plunders 
them  before  he  had  ti.me  to  return  and  make  head  against  him,  and  carries 
off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  safe  in  Chersonesus.  Philip,  not 
being  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished,  con- 
tented himself  with  making  grievous  complaints  to  the  Athenians,  by 
letters  on  that  subject.  Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in  Athens* 
served  him  but  too  effectually.    These  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed 

•  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  456. 
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Against  a  conduct,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  least  excusable.  They 
declaim  against  Diopithes  ;  impeach  him  of  involving^  the  state  in  war; 
accuse  him  of  extortion  and  piracy  ;  insist  upon  his  being  recalled,  and 
prosecuted  his  condemnation  with  the  utmost  heat  and  violence. 

Demosthenes  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  welfare  was  ta- 
separably  connected  with  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which 
is  the  subject  of  his  oration  on  the  Chersonesus.  This  Diopithes  was 
father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence  has  copied  so  faith- 
fully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exactions. 
However,  Demosthenes  lays  the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was 
personal;  he  nevertheless  pleads  his  apology  ^^ transiently)  from  the 
example  of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
paid  certain  voluntary  contributions,  by  which  they  purchased  security 
to  their  merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  guard  them  against 
the  pirates.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  exercise  oppressions, 
and  ransom  allies  very  unseasonably.  But  in  this  case,  a  bare  decree, 
an  accusation  in  due  form,  a  galley  appointed  to  bring  home  the  recalled 
general ;  all  this  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  Philip's  enterprises.  These  cannot  be  checked  either  by 
decrees  or  menaces ;  and  nothing  will  do  this  effectually,  but  raising 
troops,  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

'  Your  orators,'  says  he,  '  cry  out  eternally  to  you,  that  we  must  make 
choice  either  of  peace  or  war  ;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our 
option,  he  who  is  daily  meditating  some  new  enterprise  against  us.  And 
can  we  doubt  but  it  was  he  wlio  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is  pretended 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear 
making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  Piraeus?  But  it  will  then  be  too 
late  for  us  to  oppose  him  ;  and  it  is  now  that  we  must  prepare  strong 
barriers  against  his  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain  maxim,  O  Athenians  !  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at ;  that  he  considers 
you  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies ;  tliat  your  ruin  alone  can  establish 
his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests  ;  and  that  whatever  he  is  now 
projecting,  is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing 
Athens  to  a  state  of  subjection.  And  indeed,  can  any  of  you  be  so  vastly 
simple,  as  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  so  greedy  of  a  few  paltry  towns,* 
(for  what  other  name  can  we  bestow  on  those  which  he  now  attacks  ?) 
as  to  submit  to  fatigues,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons^  and  dangers, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  them ;  but  that  as  for  the  harbours,  the 
arsenals,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  immense  revenues  of  the 
Athenians ;  that  he  considers  these  with  indifference,  does  not  covet 
them  in  the  least,  but  will  suffer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
them? 

'  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said?  Why, 
that  so  far  from  cashiering  the  array  we  have  in  Thrace,  it  must  be  con» 
siderably  reinforced  and  strengthened  by  new  levies,  in  order  that,  as 
Philip  has  always  one  in  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks, 
we,  on  our  sidr,  may  always  have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve 
thera.'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Deraosthenes's  advice  was  followtid. 
♦  In  Thrace. 
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The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  spoken,  Arymbas,  king  of  th* 
Molossi  or  Epirus  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother 
,  called  Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olyrapias  was  married  to  Philip. 
This  Neoptolemus,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was 
raised  so  high  as  to  share  the  regal  power  with  his  eldest  brother,  to 
whom  only  it  lawfully  belonged.  This  first  unjust  action  was  followed 
by  a  greater.  For  after  the  death  of  Arymbas,*  Philip  played  his  part 
so  well,  either  by  his  intrigues  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Molossians 
expelled  ^acidas,  son  and  lawful  successor  to  Arymbas,  and  established 
Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sole  king  of  Epirus.  This  prince,  who 
was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  son-in-law,  to  Philip,  whose  daughter 
Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this,  ^acidas  re-ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the 
crown  to  his  son,  the  famous  Pyrrhus,  (so  celebrated  in  the  Roman  his- 
tory,) and  second  cousin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Alcetas  being  grand- 
father to  both  those  monarchs. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  in  Illyria  and  Thrace,  turned  his  views 
towards  Peloponnesus.  Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  Lacedaeraonia  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  with 
no  other  right  than  that  of  being  the  strongest.  Argos  and  Messene 
being  oppressed,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  orators  that  had  been 
bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going  to  break  with  the  Thebans. 
However,  so  far  from  that,  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the 
conquest  with  them.  The  Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which 
he  might  pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country  the  inveterate  hatred 
they  bore  to  Sparta  made  them  foment  divisions  perpetually,  and  con- 
tinue the  war.  They  therefore  solicited  Philip  to  join  with  them,  the 
Messenians,  and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble  in  concert  the  power  of 
Lacedsemonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  suited  his  views.  He 
proposed  to  the  Amphictyons  or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree, 
which  ordained  that  Lacedsmonia  should  permit  Argos  and  Messene  to 
enjoy  an  entire  independence,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately 
concluded;  and,  upon  pretence  of  not  exposing  the  authority  of  the 
states-general  of  Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  march  that  way.  Lacedeemonia,  being  justly  alarmed,  requested 
the  Athenians  to  succour  them  ;  and  by  an  embassy  pressed  earnestly  for 
the  concluding  of  such  an  alliance  as  their  common  safety  might  require. 
The- several  powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from 
being  concluded,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip 
represented,  by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  very 
wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him  ;  that  if  he  did  not  break  with 
the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  so  was  no  infraction  of  the  treaties  ;  that 
before  he  could  have  broken  his  word  in  this  particular,  he  must  first 
have  given  it ;  and  that  the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly  that 
he  had  not  made  any  promise  to  that  purpose.     Philip  indeed  said  true, 

*  Justin,  book  viii.  ch.  6»  curtails  the  genealogy  of  this  prince,  and 
confounds  this  succession. 
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with  regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the  public  stipulations ;  but 
^schines  had  made  this  promise  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name.  On 
the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos,  and  Messene,  were 
also  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  reproached  them  with  having 
already  secretly  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians  but  too  much,  who  were 
the  professed  enemies  to  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful  of 
nothing  but  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  negociation  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  reproached 
the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  with  supineness  and  indo- 
lence. He  exposes  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  which  he  still 
pursues,  and  declares  that  they  aim  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece.  '  You  excel,'  says  he  to  them,  '  both  you  and  he,  in  that  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  object  of  your  application  and  your  cares.  Yon 
speak  better  tlian  he,  and  he  acts  better  than  you.  The  experience  of 
the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  more  suspicious 
and  circumspect  with  regard  to  him  :  but  this  serves  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  lull  you  asleep.  At  this  time  his  troops  are  marching  tov/ards 
Peloponnesus  ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  in  person,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do  you  think 
that  you  will  be  secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
territories  round  you  ?  Art  has  invented  for  the  security  of  cities  various 
methods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works;  but 
nature  surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers  them  on 
all  sides,  and  provides  for  the  security  of  states.  What  is  this  bulwark  ? 
It  is  distrust.'  He  concludes  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse 
from  their  lethargy ;  to  send  immediate  succour  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  punish  directly  all  such  domestic  traitors  as  have 
deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their  present  calamities  upon  them,  by 
spreading  false  report,  and  employing  captious  assurances. 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture;  whence 
we  may  conjecture,  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  at  the  same  time. 
However,  he  did  not  sit  still,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.  Philip 
had  a  long  time  considered  Euboea  as  well  calculated,  from  its  situation, 
to  favour  the  designs  he  meditated  against  Greece ;  and,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  had  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  it.  He 
indeed  set  every  engine  at  work  at  that  time,  in  order  to  sieze  upon  that 
island,  which  he  called  the  '  Shackles  of  Greece.'  But  the  Athenians, 
on  the  other  side,  were  highly  interested  in  not  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  ;  especially  as  it  might  be  joined  to  the  continent  of 
Attica  by  a  bridge.  However,  according  to  their  usual  custorg,  they 
continued  indolent  whilst  Philip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  latter, 
who  was  continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in  the  island,  and  by  dint  of  presents  bribed 
those  who  had  the  greatest  authority  in  it.  At  the  request  of  certain  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  sent  some  troops  privately  thither  ;  possessed  himself 
of  several  strong  places  ;  dismantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important  fortress 
in  Euboea,  and  established  three  tyrants  or  kings  over  the  country.  He 
also  seized  upon  Oreura,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Euboea,  of  which 
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it  possessed  th»  fourth  part ;  and  established  Ave  tyrant*  over  it,  whs 
exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his  name. 

Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athenians, 
conjuring  them  to  come  and  deliver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was 
upon  the  point  of  submitting  entirely  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Athenians 
upon  this  sent  some  troops  under  the  command  of  Phocion.  That  general 
had  already  acquired  great  reputation,*  and  will  have,  in  the  sequel,  a 
great  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
He  had  studied  in  the  Academy  under  Plato,  afterwards  under  Xeno- 
crates,  and  in  that  school  had  formed  his  morals  and  his  life,  upon  the 
model  of  the  most  austere  virtue.  We  are  told  that  no  Athenian  ever 
saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  inta 
the  country,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked  barefoot, f  and  with- 
out a  cloak,  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportably  cold ;  so 
that  the  soldiers  used  to  say,  laughing,  '  See  !  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak 
on  ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a  hard  winter.' 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for 
enabling  him  to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake 
during  his  administration.  He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  attainment  of  it,  and  with  great  success.  Persuaded  that  it  is  with 
words  as  with  coins,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  that  with  less 
weight  have  most  intrinsic  value  ;  Phocion  had  formed  a  lively,  close, 
concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many  ideas  in  few  words.  Ap- 
pearing one  day  absent  in  an  assembly,  where  he  was  preparing  to  speak, 
he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it :  '1  am  considering,'  says  he,  '  whether  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  some  part  of  the  discourse  which  I  am 
to  make.'  He  was  a  strong  reasoner,  and  by  that  means  prevailed  over 
the  most  sublime  eloquence  ;  which  made  Demosthenes,  who  had  often 
experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue  the  public,  say, 
'  There  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  whole  effect  of  my  words.'  One 
would  imagine  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  with  greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Athenians.  Lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers 
of  a  hidden  sense,  they  valued  themselves  upon  understanding  an  orator 
at  half  a  word,  and  really  understood  him.  Phocion  adapted  himself  to 
their  taste,  and  in  this  point  surpassed  even  Demosthenes ;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion  observing  that  those  persons,  who  at  this  time  were  concerned 
in  the  administration,  had  divided  it  into  military  and  civil;  that  one 
part,  as  Eubulus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides, 
confined  themselves  merely  to  haranguing  the  people  and  proposing 
decrees ;  that  the  other  part,  as  Diopithes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares, 
advanced  themselves  by  military  employments ;  he  chose  rather  to  imi- 
tate the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  how 
to  unite  both  talents,  political  science  with  military  valour.  Whilst  he 
was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity  were  always  his  object,  as 
being  the  end  of  every  wise  government ;  and  yet  he  commanded  in  more 
expeditions,  not  only  than  all  the  generals  of  his  time,  but  even  than  all 

•  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  p.  743—745. 
t  Socrates  used  often  to  walk  in  that  manner. 
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his  predecessors.  He  was  honoured  with  the  supreme  commaiul  five  aud 
forty  times,  without  hayinff  once  asked  or  made  interest  for  it ;  and  it 
was  always  in  his  absence  that  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies. 
The  world  was  astonished,  that,  being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and 
so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind,  he  should  know  how,  in  a 
manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the  natural  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
the  Athenians,  though  he  frequently  used  to  oppose  very  strenuously 
their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their  captiousness  and  delicacy. 
The  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  extinguished  every  other  sentiment ;  and  that,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  what  generally  made  his  eloquence  so  efficacious  and 
triumphant. 

[A.  M.  3663.  Ant.  J.  C.  311.]— I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
this  slight  idea  of  Phocion's  character,  because  frequent  mention  will  be 
made  of  him  in  the  sequel.  It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this 
traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  setup  the  standard  against 
them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he  had  requested.  • 
However,  Phocion  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  unforeseen  per- 
fidy ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch 
from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Atliens  :  but  he  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  goodness 
and  justice.  Though  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression 
and  extortion,  he  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  minds  of  men 
with  art ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the 
rare  talent  of  making  them  love  him  still  more.  He  one  day  made  Cha- 
brias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light  vessels  to 
levy  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every 
year.  '  To  what  purpose,'  says  he,  '  is  such  a  squadron  1  too  strong, 
if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies  ;  but  too  weak,  if  I  am  to  fight  enemies.'  The 
Athenians  knew  very  well,  by  the  consequences,  the  signal  services  which 
Phocion's  great  capacity,  valour,  and  experience,  had  done  them  in  the 
expedition  of  Eubcea.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  un- 
successful, that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

[A.  M.  3664.  Ant.  J.  C.  340.]— Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design 
he  had  formed  of  conquering  all  Greece,  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and 
sought  for  an  opportunity  of  distressing  Athens  another  way.  He  knew 
that  this  city,  from  the  barrennesss  of  Attica,  stood  in  greater  want  than 
any  other  of  foreign  corn.  To  dispose  at  his  discretion  of  their  supplies, 
and  by  that  means  starve  Athens,  he  marches  towards  Thrace,  from 
whence  that  city  imported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions,  with  an 
intention  to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in 
obedience  during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it,  with  sove- 
reign authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  young  prince 
gave,  even  at  that  time,  proofs  of  his  courage  ;  having  defeated  certain 
neighbouring  states,  subject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  considered  the  king's 
absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for  executing  the  design  they  had  formed 
of  revolting.  This  happy  success  of  Alexander's  first  expeditions  was 
highly  agreeable  to  his  father  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  of  what 
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might  be  expected  fjom  bim.  But  faring  lest,  allured  by  this  dangeron^ 
bait,  be  should  abandon  himself  Inconsiderately  to  his  vivacity  and  fire, 
he  sent  for  him  in  order  to  become  his  master,  and  train  him  under  liis 
own  eye  in  the  art  of  war. 

Demosthenes  still  continued  to  exclaim  against  the  indolence  of  the 
Athenians,  whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy ;  and  also 
against  the  avarice  of  the  orators,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  amused  the 
people  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  peace  which  he  had  sworn  to, 
yet  violated  openly  every  day  by  the  enterprises  he  formed  against  the 
commonwealth.  This  is  the  subject  of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 
'  Whence  comes  it,*  says  he,  'tliat  all  the  Greeks  formerly  panted  so 
strongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude?  The 
reason  is,  because  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  people,  what 
prevails  no  longer  among  us  ;  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of 
the  Persians  ;  which  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece ;  which  never 
acted  inconsistently  on  any  occasion  either  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  but  which 
being  now  extinguished  in  every  heart,  has  entirely  ruined  our  affairs, 
and  utterly  subverted  the  constitution  of  Greece,  it  is  that  common 
hatred,  that  general  detestation,  in  which  they  held  every  person  who 
had  a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who  desired  either 
to  enslave  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  those  times,  to  accept  of  a  present 
was  a  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished  with  death. 
Neither  their  orators  nor  their  generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffio 
now  become  so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  every  thing, 
and  where  all  things  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

'  In  those  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  a  perfect  union,  founded 
on  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defending 
the  common  liberty.  But  in  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one  another, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  reciprocal  distrusts  and  jealousies.  All  of 
them,  without  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemo- 
nians, Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no  less  than  others  ;  all,  all,  I  say,  form 
a  seperate  interest ;  and  this  it  is  that  renders  the  common  enemy  so 
powerful. 

*  The  safety  of  Greece  consists,  therefore,  in  our  uniting  together 
against  this  common  enemy  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what 
concerns  each  of  us  in  particular,  this  incontestable  maxim  should  be 
deeply  engraven  in  your  minds,  that  Philip  is  actually  attacking  you  at 
this  time  ;  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace  ;  that  by  seizing  upon  all  the 
fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attacking  you 
yourselves  ;  and  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies,  because  he 
knows  that  we  are  the  only  persons  capable  of  opposing  the  ambitious 
designs  he  entertains  of  grasping  universal  power. 

'  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  must  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids 
for  the  Chersonesus  and  Byzantium  ;  you  must  provide  instantly  what- 
ever necessaries  you  generals  may  require:  in  fine,  you  must  concert 
together  such  means  as  are  most  proper  to  save  Greece,  which  is  now 
threatened  with  the  utmost  danger.  Though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
should  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  yet  you,  O  Athenians  !  ought  to 
persist  in  fighting  always  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  After  such  pre- 
parations made  in  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  states  to 
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secoud  us ;  let  us  acquaiat  every  people  with  our  resolutions,  and  send 
ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the  king 
of  Persia ;  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  career  of 
that  man.* 

The  sequel  will  show,  that  Deraosthenes's  advice  was  followed  almost 
exactly.  At  the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  this  manner,  Philip  was 
marching  towards  the  Chersonesus.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  city  of  Thrace.  The  Athenians  haying 
prepared  a  body  of  troops  to  succour  that  place,  the  orators  prevailed  so 
far  by  their  speeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet. 
This  general  was  universally  despised,  for  his  manners,  rapine,  and  mean 
capacity;  but  intrigues  and  influence  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on  this 
occasion,  and  faction  prevailed  over  the  counsels  of  the  most  prudent 
and  virtuous  men,  as  happens  but  too  often.  The  success  answered  the 
rashness  of  the  choice  which  had  been  made  :  but  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  general  whose  abilities  were  as  small  as  his  voluptuousness  was 
great :  who  took  along  with  him  in  his  military  expeditions  a  band  of 
musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his  pay,  and  whose 
salary  was  defrayed  out  of  the  monies  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet!  In  short,  the  cities  themselves,  to  whose  succour  he  was  sent, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  their  harbonrs  ;  so  that  his  fidelity 
being  universally  suspected,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  coast, 
ransoming  the  allies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Perinthus  with 
great  vigour.*  He  had  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  military 
engines  of  all  kinds  without  number.  He  had  raised  towers  eighty 
cubits  high,  which  far  out-topped  those  of  the  Perinthians.  He  there- 
fore had  a  great  advantage  in  battering  their  walls.  On  one  side  he 
shook  the  foundations  of  them  by  subterraneous  mines ;  and  on  the 
other  he  beat  down  whole  masses  with  his  battering-rams :  nor  did  the 
besieged  make  a  less  vigorous  resistance :  for  as  soon  as  one  breach  was 
made,  Philip  was  surprised  to  see  another  wall  behind  it,  just  raised. 
The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  sent  them  all  the  succours  necessary.  The 
Asiatic  satraps,  or  governors,  by  the  king  of  Persia's  order,  to  whom 
we  have  seen  the  Athenians  had  applied  for  assistance,  likewise  threw 
forces  in  the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  the 
succours  the  Byzantines  gave  them,  went  in  person  to  form  the  siege  of 
that  important  city,  leaving  half  his  army  to  carry  on  that  of  Perinthus. 

He  was  desirous  to  appear  (in  outward  show)  very  tender  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  with  fine  words.  At  the  time  we  now  speak  of, 
Philip,  by  way  of  precaution  against  their  disgust  of  his  measures,  wrote 
a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  take  ofif  the  edge  of  their 
resentments,  by  reproaching  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  their  in- 
fraction of  the  several  treaties,  which  he  boasts  he  had  observed  very 
religiously :  in  this  piece  in  interspersed  very  artfully  (for  he  was  a 
great  master  of  eloquence)  such  complaints  and  menaces  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  restrain  mankind,  either  from  a  principle  of  fear  or  shame. 
This  letter  is  a  master-piece  in  the  original.    A  majestic  and  persuasive 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  466—466. 
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vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it ;  a  strength  and  justness  of  reasoning 
sustained  throughout ;  a  plain  and  unaffected  declaration  of  facts,  each 
of  whicli  is  followed  by  its  natural  consequence  ;  a  delicate  irony  :  in 
fine,  that  noble  and  concise  style  which  is  so  well  suited  to  crowned 
heads.  We  might  here  very  justly  apply  to  Philip,  what  was  said  of 
Caesar,  '  That  he  handled  the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  sword.' 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides  is  filled  with  so  great  a  number  of 
particular  facts  (though  each  of  these  are  important)  that  it  will  not 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridgment 
made  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one  passage,  by  which  the  reader 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest. 

*  At  the  time  of  our  most  open  ruptures,'  says  Philip  to  the  Athenians, 
*  you  went  no  farther  than  to  fit  out  privateers  against  me  ;  to  seize  and 
sell  the  merchants  that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions  ;  to  favour  any 
party  that  opposed  my  measures ;  and  to  infest  the  places  subject  to  me 
by  your  hostilities  :  but  now  you  carry  hatred  and  injustice  to  such  pro- 
digious lengths,  as  even  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian,  in  order  to 
excite  him  to  declare  war  against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  asto- 
nishing circumstance;  for  before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  you  had  resolved,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  in  case 
he  should  attempt  any  new  enterprise,  you  then  would  invite  me,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces  against  him. 
And,  nevertheless,  at  this  time  you  carry  your  hatred  to  such  a  height 
as  to  negociate  an  alliance  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that 
formerly  your  fathers  imputed  to  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardon- 
able crime,  his  having  requested  the  succour  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Greeks  ;  and  yet  you  do  not  blush  to  commit  yourselves  what  you  were 
perpetually  condemning  in  the  person  of  your  tyrants.' 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good  manifesto,  and  gave 
his  pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  people 
who  were  very  desirous  of  easing  themselves  of  political  inquietudes, 
and  greater  enemies  to  expense  and  labour,  than  to  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  The  boundless  ambition  of  Philip  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of 
Demosthenes  were  perpetually  clashing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor 
a  truce  between  them.  The  one  covered  very  industriously,  with  a 
specious  pretence,  his  enterprises  and  infractions  of  the  treaty;  and  the 
other  endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true  motives  of  them  to  a 
people  whose  resolutions  had  a  great  influence  with  respect  to  the  fate 
of  Greece.  On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  was  sensible  how  highly 
necessary  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  impressions  which 
the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians. 
Accordingly,  that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascends  the  tribunal.  He 
at  first  speaks  in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  which  is  often  more  than 
half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He 
affixes  to  the  heavy  complaints  of  Philip  the  idea  of  an  express  declara- 
tion of  war  ;  and  then,  to  animate  his  fellow-citizens,  to  fill  them  with 
coiifidence  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspires  them,  he  assures 
them  that  all  things  portend  the  impending  ruin  of  Philip  ;  the  gods, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  even  Philip  himself.  Demosthenes 
does  not  observe,  in  this  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  refutation  ;  he 
avoids  contesting  facts,  which  might  have  been  disadvantageous,  so 
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happily  had  Philip  disposed  tbera,  aad  lo  well  bad  he  supported  them  by- 
proofs  that  seemed  unanswerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  argument  is 
this:* — 'Convinced  of  these  truths,  O  Athenians!  and  strongly  per- 
suaded that  we  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace, 
(for  Philip  has  now  declared  war  against  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long 
done  the  same  by  his  conduct,)  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public 
treasure  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons  ;  but  when  occasion  shall 
require,  haste  to  your  respective  standards,  and  set  abler  generals  at 
your  head  than  those  you  have  hitherto  employed.  For  no  one  among 
you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men  who  have  ruined  your  affairs 
will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  Think  how 
infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  should  contemn  dangers  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  should  rush  into  the 
midst  of  combats,  and  return  from  battle  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  that 
Athenians,  whose  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose 
law  on  others  sword  in  hand  ;  that  Athenians,  I  say,  merely  through 
dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  from  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their  country.' 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  aflfair,  news  was  brought  of 
the  shameful  reception  Chares  had  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised 
a  general  rumour  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  indignation, 
greatly  repented  their  having  sent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then 
rose  up,  and  told  the  people,  '  That  they  ought  not  to  be  exasperated  at 
the  distrust  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals  who  had 
occasioned  it.  For  it  is  these,'  continued  he,  '  who  render  you  odious 
and  formidable  even  to  those  who  cannot  save  themselves  from  destruc- 
tion without  your  assistance.'  And  indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  a  general  without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  His 
whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  air  which  he  assumed.  His  presump- 
tion concealed  his  incapacity  from  himself;  and  a  sordid  principle  of 
avarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprises. 

[A.  M.  3665.  Ant.  J.  C.  339.]— The  people,  struck  with  this  discourse, 
immediately  changed  their  opinion,  and  appointed  Phocion  himself  to 
command  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  order  to  succour  the  allies  upon  the 
Hellespont.  This  choice  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Byzantium.  Phocion  had  already  acquired  great  reputation, 
not  only  for  his  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but  still  more  for 
his  probity  and  disinterestedness.  The  Byzantines,  on  his  arrival, 
opened  their  gates  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their 
houses,  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  brothers  and  children.  The 
Athenian  officers  and  soldiers,  struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  behaved  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely 
irreproachable  in  their  conduct.  Nor  were  they  less  admired  for  their 
courage ;  and  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  which  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  sight  of  danger.  Pho- 
cion's  prudence,  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  soon  forced 
Philip  to  abandon   his  design  upon  Byzantium  and   Perinthus.      This 

*  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  748. 
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very  much  diminished  his  fame  and  glory;  for  h«  hitherto  had  bee* 
thought  invincible,  and  nothing  had  been  able  to  oppose  him.  Phocion 
toolc  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  many  fortresses  which  he  had  gar- 
risoned ;  and  having  made  several  descents  upon  different  parts  of  his 
territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  of  forces 
having  assembled  to  check  his  progress,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after 
having  been  wounded. 

The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  Athens  by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preserved  by  Demosthenes  in 
one  of  his  orations,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here. — '  Under 
Bosphoricus  the  Pontiff,*  Damagetus,  after  havfng  desired  leave  of  the 
senate  to  speak,  said,  in  a  full  assembly.    Inasmuch  as  in  times  past  the 
constant  good  will  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the  Byzantines  and 
Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  a  common  origin,  has  never  failed 
upon  any  occasion ;  as  this  good  will,  so  often  signalized,  has  lately 
displayed  itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  had  taken  up  arms  to 
destroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus)  battered  our  walls,  burnt  our  country, 
cut  down  our  forests  ;  as  in  a  season  of  so  great  calamity  this  beneficent 
people  has  succoured  us  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces  ;  as  they  have  saved  us  from 
the  greatest  danger  ;  in  fine,  as  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  our  government,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs  :  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  by  a  decree,  grant  to  the  Athenians  liberty  to  settle  in 
the  countries  belonging  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  ;  to  marry  in  them, 
to  purchase  lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  citizens:  they 
also  grant  them  a  distinguished  place  at  public  shows,  and  the  right  of 
sitting  both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  next  to  the 
pontiffs:  and  further,  that  every  Athenian,  who  shall  think  proper  to 
settle  in  either  of  the  two  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxes  of  any  kind :  that  in  the  harbour,  three  statues  of  sixteen 
cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  statues  shall  represent  the  people  of 
Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus :  and  besides,  that 
presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four  solemn  games  of  Greece  ;  and  that  the 
crown  we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians  shall  there  be  proclaimed  ;  so 
that  the  same  ceremony  may  acquaint  all  the  Greeks,  both  with  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perinthians  and 
Byzantines.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — '  Among  the  nations  inhabitanting  the  Chersonesus, 
the  people  of  Sestos,  of  Eleontum,  of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopeconnesus, 
decree  to  the  perple  and  senate  of  Athens  a  crown  of  gold  of  sixty 
talents  ;t  and  erect  two  alters,  the  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude,  and 
the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by  the  most  glorious  of  all 
benefactions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus, and  restored  them  to  the  possession  of  their  country,  their  laws, 
their  liberty,  and  their  temples  :  an  act  of  beneficence  which  they  will  fix 
eternally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.     All  which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate.' 

Philip,  after    having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 

•  He  probably  was  the  chief  magistrate. 
+  Sixty  thousand  French  cro\vns. 
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marched  against  Atbeas,  kinj;  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received 
some  personal  cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this 
expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had  a  very  numerous  army,  he  de- 
feated them  without  any  difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which 
consisted  not  in  gold  or  silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  the  Scythians 
were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know  ;  but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Moesia,  disputed 
his  passage,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  off. 
Piiilip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle  ;  and  a  very  bloody  one  was  fought, 
in  which  great  numbers  on  each  side  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  king 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thrust  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father's  aid  ;  and,  covering  him 
with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECT.  VI.— PHILIP.  BY  HIS  INTRIGUES,  SUCCEEDS  IN 
GETTING  HIMSELF  APPOINTED  GENERALISSIMO  OF 
THE  GREEKS,  IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  AMPHIC- 
TYONS. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  absolute 
rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  [A.  M.  3666.  Ant.  J.  C.  338.] 
The  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  it,* 
and  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  overtures  of  peace  in  order  to  soften  their 
resentments.  Phocion,  little  suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  events  of  war,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  should 
accept  his  offers.  But  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  the  genius  and 
character  of  Philip  more  than  Phocion,  and  was  persuaded  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the 
Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific  proposals. 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  immediately  a 
war,  which  gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly  distressed 
him  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers,  who  in- 
fested the  sea  bordering  upon  his  dominions.  They  entirely  interrupted 
all  commerce,  and  prevented  his  subjects  from  exporting  any  of  the 
products  of  Macedonia  into  other  countries,  or  foreigners  from  importing 
into  his  kingdom  the  merchandise  it  wanted.  Philip  was  sensible  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself 
from  the  inconveniencies  attending  it,  otherwise  than  by  exciting  the 
Thessalians  and  Thebans  against  Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that 
city  with  any  advantage,  either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were 
at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  republic  ;  and  the  passage  by  land 
to  Attica  would  be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thessalians  should 
refuse  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his  passage.  If,  with 
the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare  war  against  Athens,  he  were  to 
ascribe  no  other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  sen- 
sible that  it  would  have  no  effect  with  either  of  the  states:  but  that  in 
case  he  could  once  prevail  with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  (upon 
the  specious  pretence  of  espousing  their  common  cause,)  he  then  hoped 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  his  desires,  either 
by  persuasion  or  deceit. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  p.  748. 
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This  was  his  aim ;  ths  tiuallest  traces  of  which  it  highly  concerned 
him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to 
suspect  the  design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pensioners 
who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever  passed,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great 
use  to  him,  and  were  accordingly  well  paid.  By  their  machinations  he 
raised  divisions  among  the  Locri  Ozolse,  otherwise  called  the  '  Locrians 
of  Araphissa,'  from  the  name  of  their  capital  city:  their  country  was 
situated  between  ^tolia  and  Phocis  ;  and  they  were  accused  of  having 
profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by  ploughing  up  the  Cyrrhean  field, 
which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  reader  has  seen  that  a 
similar  cause  of  complaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred  war.  The  affair 
was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphictyons.  Had  Philip  employed  in  his 
own  favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  The- 
bans  and  the  Thessalians  would  infallibly  suspect  his  design  ;  in  which 
case,  all  parties  would  not  fail  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  designs  by  persons 
in  the  dark,  which  entirely  prevented  their  being  discovered.  By  the 
assiduity  of  his  pensioners  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  iEschines,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Palagori,  by  which 
name  those  were  called  who  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  instant  he  came  into  it,  he  acted  the 
more  effectually  in  favour  of  Philip,  as,  from  being  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
which  had  declared  openly  again.st  this  prince,  he  was  less  suspected. 
Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  visit  to  the  place  was  appointed,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  lawful  possessors,  but  which  they  now  were  accused  of 
usurping  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act. 

Whilst  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of  ground  in  question, 
the  Locrians  fall  upon  them  unawares,  pour  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and 
oblige  them  to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage  kindled  the  flames  of  resentment 
and  war  against  these  Locrians.  Cottyphus,  one  of  the  Amphictyons, 
took  the  field  with  the  army  intended  to  punish  the  rebels  ;  but  many  not 
coming  to  the  rendevous,  the  army  retired  without  acting.  In  the  fol- 
lowing assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  a£fair  was  debated  very  seri- 
ously. It  was  there  that  the  orators  previously  bribed  by  Philip  exerted 
all  their  eloquence,  and,  by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies, 
that  they  must  either  assess  themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers  and 
punish  the  rebels,  or  else  elect  Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies, 
to  save  their  respective  states  the  expense,  and  secure  them  from  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved  upon  the  latter.  Upon  which, 
by  a  public  decree,  '  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who, 
in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implore  his  assistance, 
beseech  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god  which  the  impious 
Amphissians  make  their  sport;  and  notify  to  him,  that  for  this  purpose 
all  the  Greeks,  associated  in  the  counsel  of  the  Amphictyons,  elect  him 
for  their  general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  shall  think  proper.' 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  aspired  ;  the  aim  of  all 
his  views,  and  end  af  all  the  engines  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time. 
He  therefore  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately  assembles  his  forces  ; 
and  feigning  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  Cyrrhean  field,  forgetting 
Dovr  both  the  Cyrrheans  and  Locrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a  specious 
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pretext  for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  lie  had  not  the  least  regard ;  he 
possessed  himself  of  Elatffia,  the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the 
river  Cephissus,  and  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  design  he  medi- 
tated, of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,*  spread  terror 
through  every  part  of  the  city.  The  next  morning  an  assembly  was 
summoned,  when  the  herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,  '  Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal  ?  '  However,  no  per- 
son appears  for  that  purpose  :  upon  which  he  repeated  the  invitation 
several  times  :  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and 
orators  were  present ;  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the  country, 
with  repeated  cries,  conjured  somebody  to  propose  some  salutary  coun- 
sel :  for,  says  Demosthenes,  (from  whom  these  particulars  are  taken,) 
whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  country.  During  this  general  silence, 
occasioned  by  the  universal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the  sight  of  the  great  danger  his 
fellow-citizens  were  in,  ascends  the  tribunal,  and  endeavours  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  the  drooping  Athenians,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments 
suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture  and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Ex- 
celling equally  in  politics  and  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior 
genius,  he  immediately  suggests  a  plan  which  includes  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  perform  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the 
Thebans,  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to  undeceive  them.  They  ima- 
gined that  people  were  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and 
inclination,  to  Philip  ;  but  he  proves  to  them,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  against  that  Monarch, 
and  that  the  conquest  of  Elatjea  has  apprised  them  of  what  they  are  to 
expect  from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans  as 
their  most  ancient  and  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could  not 
prevail  with  themselves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the  extreme  danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  had 
always  been  a  declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians, 
which  rose  so  high  that  Pindar  was  sentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a 
considerable  fine  for  having  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his 
poems.t  Demosthenes,  notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  declares  in  their  favour  ;  and 
proves  to  the  Athenians  that  their  own  interest  lies  at  stake ;  and  that 
they  could  not  please  Philip  more,  than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy, 
the  ruin  of  which  would  open  him  a  free  passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  unfolds  to  them  the  views  of  Philip  in  taking 
that  city.  '  What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  him- 
self of  Elatsea?  He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his 
faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  greater  boldness,  by  appear- 

*  Demosth   pro  Ctes.  p.  501 — 504.     Diod.  lib.  xvi.  p.  477. 
t  He  had  called  Athens  a  flourishing  and  renowned  city,  the  bulwark 
of  Greece.     But  the  Athenians  not  only  indemnified  the  poet,  and  sent 
him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  but  even  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him.    , 
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ing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his  power  and  forces  around 
that  city.  On  the  other  Bide,  he  wishes  to  strike  unexpectedly  the 
opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  him  td 
get  the  better  of  it  either  by  terror  or  force.  Philip  (says  he)  prescribes 
the  manner  in  which  you  ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he  himself  sets 
you.  Assemble,  at  Eleusis,  a  body  of  Athenians,  of  an  age  fit  for  ser- 
vice, and  support  these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you  will  show  all 
Greece  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves  ;  and  inspire 
your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them  both 
to  support  their  reasons,  and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party, 
when  they  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  country  to  Philip 
have  forces  in  Elatsea  rea'dy  to  assist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner 
those  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties, 
have  you  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend  them  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
Demosthenes  added,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  send  ambassa- 
dors immediately  to  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  to  the  Thebans  in 
particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common  league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  advice  was  followed  in  every  particular : 
and  in  consequence  thereof  a  decree  was  formed,  in  which,  after  enume- 
rating the  several  enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace, 
it  continues  thus : — '  For  this  reason  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens, 
calling  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  who  preferred  the 
liberty  of  Greece  to  the  safety  of  their  own  country,  have  resolved,  that, 
after  offering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the 
tutelar  gods  and  demi-gods  of  Athens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail  of 
ships  shall  be  put  to  sea.  That  the  admiral  of  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  cruise  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  generals  by  land,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eleusis.    That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks  ; 
but  first  to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Philip.     Let 
them  be   exhorted  not  to   have  any  dread  of  Philip,  but  to   maintain 
courageously  their  individual  independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of 
all  Greece.     And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerly  some 
subjects  of  discontent  may  have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friendship  between 
them  and  us,  the  Athenians,  however  obliterating  the  remembrance  of 
past  transactions,  will  now  assist  them  with  men,  money,  darts,  and  all 
kind  of  military  weapons;  persuaded  that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece 
may,  very  honourably,  dispute  with  one  another  for  pre-eminence  ;  but 
that  they  can  never,  without  sullying  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  dero- 
gating from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  suffer  a  foreigner  to  despoil 
them  of  that  pre-eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery.' 

Demosthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately  set 
out  for  Thebes  :  and  indeed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might 
reach  Attica  in  two  days.  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes. 
Among  these  Python*  was  the  chief,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  lively  and  persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
withstand  ;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere  babblers  in  com- 

*  This  Python  was  a  native  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  had  pre- 
sented him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city ;  after  which  he  went  over  to 
Philip.— Demosth.  p.  193,  745. 
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parisoQ  to  him  :  iiowever,  he  here  met  with  a  superior.  And,  Indeed, 
Demosthenes,  in  an  oration  where  he  relates  the  services  he  had  done  the 
commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on  this,  and  places  the  happy 
Successs  of  so  important  a  negociation  at  the  head  of  his  political 
exploits. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw  the  Thebans 
into  the  alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it;  had 
troops  excellently  well  disciplined,  and  had  been  considered,  ever  since 
the  famous  victories  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  as  holding  the  first  rank 
among  the  several  states  of  Greece  for  valour  and  military  skill.  To 
eflFect  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  not  only  because  of  the  great  service 
Philip  had  lately  done  them  during  the  war  of  Phocis,  but  likewise  be- 
cause of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy  between  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  They  displayed,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  kindnesses  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innu- 
merable evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suffer.  They  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  great  benefit  they  might  reap 
from  laying  Attica  waste,  the  flocks,  goods,  and  power  of  which  would 
be  carried  into  their  city  ;  whereas,  by  joining  in  a  league  with  the 
Athenians,  Boeolia  would  thereby  become  the  seat  of  war,  and  would 
alone  suffer  the  losses,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all  the  other  cala- 
mities which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it.  They  concluded  with 
requesting,  either  that  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces  with  those  of 
Philip  against  the  Athenians ;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to  pass  through 
their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

.  The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of  faith 
and  usurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes  : 
hut  the  sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  contest  with  him  the  superiority 
of  eloquence,  inflamed  his  zeal,  and  inspired  him  with  new  vigour.  To 
the  captious  arguments  of  Python  he  opposed  the  actions  themselves  of 
Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elatsea,  which  evidently  dis- 
covered his  designs.  lie  represented  him  as  a  restless,  enterprising, 
ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had  formed  the  design  of  en- 
slaving all  Greece  ;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  better  in  his  schemes,  had 
the  caution  to  attack  the  different  states  of  it  singly :  a  prince,  whose 
pretended  beneficence  was  only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of  those  who 
did  not  know  hira,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public 
liberty  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his  enterprises.  He  proved  to  them, 
that  the  conquest  of  Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  inordinate  avidity 
of  this  usurper,  would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes 
and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  That  therefore  the  interests  of  the 
two  commonwealths  being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase 
entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  divisions,  and  unite  their  forces 
to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  forming  their  resolution.*  The  ner- 
vous eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  says  an  historian,  rushing  into  their 
souls  like  an  impetuous  wind,  rekindled  there  so  ardent  a  zeal  for  their 
country,  and  so^  mighty  a  passion  for  liberty,  that,  banishing  from  their 
minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  prudence,  or  gratitude,  his  discourse  trans- 

*  Theopom.  apud  Plut.  in  vit.     Demosth.  p.  S5i. 
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ported  and  ravished  them  like  a  fit  uf  enthusiasm,  and  inflamt^d  them  solely 
with  the  love  of  true  glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  power  which 
eloquence  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is  heightened 
by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One  single  man  swayed  all 
things  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  in  both  which 
cities  he  was  equally  loved,  respected,  and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed 
force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  hira.  However,  they  were  too  justly 
alarmed  and  exasperated,  to  listen  to  any  accommodation  ;  and  would  no 
longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a  prince  whose  sole  aim  was  to  deceive. 
In  consequence,  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour.  Many  evil-disposed 
persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  or  damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens 
and  terrible  predictions  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  was  said  to  have 
to  uttered  :  but  Demosthenes,  confiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and 
encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who 
desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  would  not  sufi'er  them  to  be 
amused  with  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  he  said  that  the  priestess  '  Philippized,'  implying  by  this  ex- 
pression that  it  was  Philip's  money  that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened 
her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  speak  whatever  she  thought  proper.  He 
bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  their 
Pericles,  who  considered  these  oracles  and  predictions  as  idle  scarecrows, 
and  consulted  reason  alone.  The  Athenian  army  set  out  immediately, 
and  marched  to  Eleusis  ;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised  at  the  diligence  of 
their  confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with 
him,  assembles  all  his  forces,  and  enters  Boeotia.  His  army  consisted  of 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  :  that  of  his  enemy  was  not 
quite  so  numerous.  The  valour  of  the  troops  may  be  said  to  have  been 
equal  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed, 
what  warrior  could  be  compared  at  that  time  to  Philip  ?  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous  Athenian  captains,  were  no  more.  Pho- 
cion,  indeed,  might  have  opposed  him:  but,  not  to  mention  that  this  war 
had  been  undertaken  against  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  command,  and  iiad  appointed  as  generals.  Chares, 
who  was  universally  despised,  and  Lysicles,  distinguished  lor  nothing 
but  his  rash  and  presumptuous  audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  such  leaders 
as  these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin 
of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Cbaeronaea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  Philip 
gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then 
but  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  officers  near 
him;  and  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing  upon  himself.  In  the 
opposite  army,  the  Thebans  formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians 
the  left. 

At  sun  rise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  ob- 
stinate and  bloody,  and  the  victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides 
exerting  themselves  with  astonishing  valour  and  bravery.     Alexander, 
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^Yen  at  Ihat  lime  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for  glory,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  signalize  himself,  in  order  to  answer  the  coufideuce  his  father 
reposed  in  him,  under  whose  eye  he  fon^hf,  and  made  his  first  essay  as  a 
commander,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  capacity  which  could  hav« 
been  expected  from  a  veteran  general,  together  with  all  the  intrepidity 
of  a  young  warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
resistance,  the  sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of 
their  army.  The  rest  of  the  troops  who  were  round  Alexander,  being 
encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  fo  yield  to  his  son, 
charged  the  Athenians  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give 
way.  However,  they  soon  resumed  their  courage,  and  recovered  their 
first  post.  Lysicles,  one  of  the  two  generals,  having  broken  into  some 
troops  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himself 
already  victorious  ;  and  hurried  on  by  rash  confidence,  cried  out,  '  Come 
on,  my  lads,  let  us  pursue  them  into  Macedonia.'  Philip,  perceiving 
that  the  Athenians,  instead  of  profiling  by  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
to  take  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his  troops  too  vigorously,  said 
coolly, — 'The  Athenians  do  nol  know  how  to  conquer.'  Immediately 
he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence;  and 
perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pur- 
suing those  they  had  broken,  he  charged  them  with  liis  phalanx  ;  and 
attacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed  them.  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  a  greater  statesman  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable 
of  giving  wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than  of  supporting  them 
by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  done  his  arms,  and  fled  with  the  rest.  It 
is  even  said,  tliat  in  his  flight  his  robe  being  catched  by  a  bramble,  ho 
imagined  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out, 
'Spare  my  life.'  More  than  a  thousand  Athenians  were  left  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Deraades  the  orator.     The  loss  was  as  great  on  the  Theban  side. 

Philip,  after  having  erected  a  trophy,  and  offered  to  the  gods  a  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  for  his  victory,  distributed  rewards  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  each  according  to  his  merit  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  overcome 
an  enemy  than  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one's  own  pas- 
sions. Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
his  officers,  being  equally  transported  with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  in- 
sulting the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turned  into 
a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes  had  prepared  to 
excite  the  Greeks  to  this  war,  and  sang  thus  (himself  beating  time), 
*  Demosthenes  the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes,  has  said.'  Every  body 
was  shocked  to  see  the  king  dishonour  himself  by  this  behaviour,  and 
sully  his  glory  by  an  action  so  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror  ;  but 
all  kept  silence.  Demades  the  orator,  whose  soul  was  free,  though  his 
body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make  him 
sensible  of  tlic  indecency  of  this  conduct,  telling  him,  '  Ah,  Sir,'  said 
he,  '  since  fortune  has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  arc  you  not 
ashamed  to  act  that  of  Thersites  ?'  These  words,  spoken  with  so  generous 
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a  libfrty,  opened  his  eyes,  and  brought  hirn  to  himself.  Anii,  so  far 
from  being  displeased  with  Demadcs,  he  esU'emed  him  the  more  for  ttiem, 
treated  him  with  the  utmo?i  respect  and  fiiend^ihip,  and  conferred  all 
possible  honours  upon  bim. 

From  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his  disposition 
and  behaviour :  as  if,  says  an  historian,  the  conversation  of  Demades 
had  softened  his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Attic  graces.  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian  captives  without 
any  ransom,  and  gave  the  greatest  part  of  them  clothes  ;  with  the  view 
of  acquiring,  by  this  favourable  treatment,  the  good  will  of  so  powerful 
a  commonwealth  as  Athens.  In  which,  says  Polybias,*  he  gained  a 
Second  triumph,  more  glorious  for  himself,  and  even  more  advantageous, 
than  the  first:  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage  had  prevailed  over  none  but 
those  who  were  present  in  it ;  but  on  this  occasion,  his  kindness  and 
clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected  every  heart  to  him. 
He  renewed  with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  and  granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strong 
garrison  in  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  isost  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that 
age,+  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  sur- 
vive the  loss  and  ignominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  Chseronea.  The  instant  he  received  the  news  of  it,  being 
uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to 
die  a  freeman,  he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from  food.  He  was 
fourscore  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  terribia 
shock  which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  such 
a  wound  as  it  never  recovered.  But  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Athe- 
nians heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,  which  affected  so  great  a  number 
of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude,  seized 
with  terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  anger  against 
the  man  whom  they  might  consider  in  some  measure  as  the  author  of  this 
dreadful  calamity;  even  at  this  very  instant,  I  say,  the  people  submitted 
entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  precautions  that  were 
taken  to  post  guards,  to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  repair  the  ditches,  were 
all  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  city  with  provisions  and  to  repair  the  walls,  which  latter  commission 
he  executed  with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the  greatest 
honour  ;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Ctesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold  was 
decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented  the  commonwealth  with 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was  want- 
ing of  the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  the 
orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes,  having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against 
him,  and  having  cited  him  to  lake  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  people 
not  only  declared  him  innocent  of  the  several  accusations  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  conferred  more  honours  upon  hini  than  he  had  enjoyed 
before;  so  strongly  did  the  veneration  which  they  had  for  his  zeal  and 
fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

•  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  359.  t  Plul.  in  Isocr.  p.  837. 
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The  Athenians,  (a  fickle  wavering  people,  ami  apt  to  punish  their  owa 
trrors  and  omissions  in  the  persons  of  ihoso  whose  projects  were  often 
rendered  abortive,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  had  executed 
them  too  slowly)  in  thus  crowning  Demosthenes,  in  the  midst  of  a  public 
calamity  which  he  alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the 
most  glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wise  and 
brave  con;lucl,  they  seem  in  some  measure  to  confess  their  own  error,  in 
not  having  followed  his  counsel  neither  fully  nor  early  enough;  and 
to  confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen 
them. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been 
killed  in  tiie  battle  of  Charonea,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be 
interred,  they  appointed  Demosthenes  to  pronounce  the  eulogium  of 
those  brave  men  ;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the 
ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to  Divine  Providence  only,  who  disposes  of 
human  events  at  pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  was  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument  of  those  illustrioiu 
deceased  warriors. 

This  earth  entombs  those  victims  to  the  stata 

Who  fell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant  chains, 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  the  yoke. 

This  Jupiter  decreed  :  no  effort,  mortals. 

Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belong  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes,  with  never-ending  joy. 

Demosthenes  opposed  iEscliines,  who  was  perpetually  reproaching 
him  with  having  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this 
solid  answer: — 'Censure  me,'  says  he,  *  for  the  counsels  I  gave,  but  do 
not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of  them.  For  it  is  the  Supreme 
Being  who  conducts  and  terminates  all  things  ;  whereas  it  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  counsel  itself,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  him 
who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in  favour  of  Philip, 
impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime  ;  since  it  is  God,  and  not  myself,  who 
disposed  of  the  victory.  But  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert  my- 
self with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity  indefatigable,  and  superior 
to  ray  strength  :  if  with  these  I  did  not  seek,  I  did  not  employ  every 
method  which  human  prudence  could  suggest;  and  did  not  inspire  the 
most  necessary  and  noble  resolutions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of 
Athenians  ;  show  me  this,  and  then  give  what  scope  you  please  to  your 
accusations.' 

He  afterwards  uses  that  bold  and  sublime  figure  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applauded 
by  Longinus.*  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and 
prove  to  the  Athenians  that  they  did  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  citing  in  a  frigid  manner,  the  example  of 
the  great  men  who  had  fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Mai'a- 
thon,  at  Salamis,  and  before  PlatEBae.  No,  he  makes  a  quite  different 
use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician  ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by 

*  Longin.  de  sublim.  e.  xiv. 
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some  god,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Apollo  himself,  erics  out, 
swearing  by  tiiose  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  *  No,  Athenians,  you 
have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  who  fought  by  land 
at  Marathon  and  Plataeae  ;  by  sea  before  Salamis  and  Artemisium;  and 
all  those  who  have  been  honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  the  solemn 
rites  of  burial ;  and  not  those  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  came  off  victorious.'  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that 
by  changing  the  natural  air  of  the  proof  into  this  grand  and  pathetic 
manner  of  affirming  by  oaths  of  so  extraordinary  nature,  he  deifies,  in 
some  measure,  those  ancient  citizens  ;  and  makes  all  who  die  in  the  same 
glorious  manner  so  many  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  swear? 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt  these 
orations*  (spoken  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  to  the  glory  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty)  were  to  inspire  the 
Athenian  youth  witli  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  country,  and  a  warm  desire 
to  signalize  themselves  in  battle.  Another  ceremony  observed  with  re- 
gard to  those  children  whose  fathers  had  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was 
no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  a  cele- 
brated festival,  in  which  shows  were  exhibited  to  the  whole  people,  a 
herald  came  upon  the  stage,  and  producing  the  young  orphans  drest  in 
complete  armour,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, — 'These  young  orphans 
whom  an  untimely  death  in  the  midst  of  dangers  has  deprived  of  their 
illustrious  fathers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who  has  taken  care 
of  tliem  till  no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.  And  now  they  send  them 
back,  armed  cap-a-pie  to  follow  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  their 
own  affairs;  and  invite  them  to  emulate  one  another  in  deserving  the 
chief  employments  of  the  state.'  By  such  methods,  martial  bravery,  the 
love  of  one's  country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and  solid  glory,  are  perpe- 
tuated in  a  state. 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Philip,  that  iEschines,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  rival, 
impugned  the  decree  which  had  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  anJ  drew 
up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against  Demosthenes. 
But  the  cause  was  not  pleaded  till  seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the  event 
of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was  pleaded  with  so 
much  pomp.  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  (says  Cicero)  :  and  they 
had  great  reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler  than  a 
conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  excellent  in  his  way;  both 
formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art,  and  animated  with  perpetual  dissen- 
sions and  an  implacable  animosity  against  each  other  ? 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  master-pieces 
of  antiquity,  especially  that  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  had  translated  the 
whole  of  it,+  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  for  it. 
Unhappily  for   us,  the  preamble  only  to  to  that  performance  is  now 

»  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leplines,  p.  5(V2,  observes,  that 
the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  who  caused  funeral  orations  to  be 
spoken  in  honour  of  such  persons,  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  defenc.? 
of  their  rountry.  +  De  opt.  gen.  Oi  at. 
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extant,  which  i%  sufflcicnl  to  make  us  very  much  rogret  the  loss  of  the 
rest. 

Amidst  tlie  nuuiberless  beauties  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  part 
of  these  two  orations,  methinks  there  appears,  (ifl  may  be  allowed  to 
censure  the  writings  of  such  great  men,)  a  considerable  defect,  that  very 
much  lessens  their  perfection,  and  which  appears  to  me  directly  repug- 
nant to  tlic  rules  of  solid  and  just  eloquence;  and  that  is,  the  gross 
injurious  terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach  one  another.  Tlio 
same  objection  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his  orations 
against  Antony.  1  have  already  declared,  that  this  style,  this  assem- 
blage of  gross,  opprobrious  expressions,  are  the  very  reverse  of  solid 
eloquence ;  and  indeed,  every  speech,  which  is  dictated  by  passion  and 
revenge,  never  fails  of  being  suspected  by  those  who  judge  of  it ;  whereas 
an  oration  that  is  strong  and  invincible  from  its  reason  and  argument, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  is  conducted  with  reserve  and  moderation, 
wins  the  heart,  whilst  it  informs  the  understanding;  and  persuades  no 
less  by  the  esteem  it  inspires  for  the  orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments. 

The  times  seemed  to  favour  .Eschines  very  much ;  for  the  Macedonian 
j)arty,  whom  he  always  befiiended,  was  very  powerful  in  Athens,  espe- 
cially after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Nevertheless,  .Eschines  lost  his  cause, 
and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  H« 
thereupon  went  and  settled  himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  eloquence,  the  fame  and  glory  of  which  continued  for  many  ages.  He 
began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations  that  had  occasioneci  his  banish- 
ment. Great  encomiums  were  given  to  that  of  ^^schines  ;  but  when  they 
heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
And  it  was  then  that  he  spoke  these  words,  so  highly  worthy  of  praise  in 
the  mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival  ;  'But  what  applauses  would  you  not 
have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  it  himself  I' 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquest.  For  at  the 
time  that  jEschiues  was  leaving  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes, 
Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money  ; 
an  offer  which  must  have  obliged  him  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less 
room  to  expect  it.  On  this  occasion  ^schines  cried  out,  'How  will  it 
be  possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy 
more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world!'* 

SECT.  VII.— PHILIP  DECLARED  GENERAL  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS.— HE  SOLEMNIZES  THE  MAR- 
RIAGE OF  CLEOPATRA  HIS  DAUGHTER  WITH  ALEX- 
ANDER, KING  OF  EPIRUS,  AND  IS  KILLED  AT  THE 
NUPTIALS. 

[A.  M.  3667.  Ant.  J.  C.  337.]— The  battle  of  Chaeronea  may  be  said  to 
have  enslaved  Greece.  Macedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  gained  a  point  which  Persia,  with  millions  of  men, 
had  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  Platfeae,  at  Salamis,  and^at  Marathon. 
Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed,  divided,  and  disarmed 

♦  Some  authors  ascribe  these  words  to  Demosthenes  ;  when  three  years 
after,  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  yEschines,  and  was  also  .banished 
from  Athens. 
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bis  enemies.  In  the  succeeding  ones,  he  hud  subjected,  by  artifice  c^r 
force,  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  auil  had  made  himself  i'.s 
arbiter  ;  but  now  he  prepares  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  Gn-ece  had 
received  from  the  barbarians,  and  meditates  no  less  a  design  th-iii  the 
destruction  of  their  empire.  The  greatest  advantage  lie  gained  by  Ids 
last  victory  (and  this  was  the  object  he  long  had  in  view,  and  never  lost 
sight  of)  was  to  get  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
their  generalissimo  against  the  Persians.  In  (his  quality  he  made  pre- 
parations, in  order  to  invade  that  mighty  empire,  lie  nominated,  as 
leaders  of  part  of  his  forces,  Attalus  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  captains, 
on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  ctiielly  relied,  and  made  them  set  out  for 
Asia  Minor. 

But  whilst  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  he 
found  tiie  utmost  uneasiness  at  home  ;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in 
every  part  of  his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally 
jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  raised  dissensions  perpetually  in  it, 
which  made  Philip  almost  out  of  love  with  life:  not  to  mention  that,  as 
he  himself  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  it  is  said  that  he  experienced,  on 
his  wife's  part,  the  infidelity  be  had  so  justly  deserved.  But  wl-.ether  he 
had  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  or  whether  it  was  from  fickleness  and 
inconstancy,  it  is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divorce  h?r.  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  disgusted  upon  several  other  accounts,  was  highly 
oflFended  at  this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attalus, 
a  very  youn?  lady,  whose  beauty,  however,  was  so  exquisite  that  he 
could  not  resist  its  charms.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine,  Attalus,  who  was  uncle  to 
the  new  queen  by  the  mother's  side,  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  that  the 
Macedonians  ought  to  beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  successor 
for  tlieir  king.  Upon  this  Alexander,  who  was  naturally  choleric,  exas- 
perated at  such  an  insult,  cried  out,  'Wretch,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for 
a  bastard?'  and  at  the  same  time  flung  the  cup  at  his  head,  Attalus 
returned  the  compliment;  upon  which  the  quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip, 
who  sat  at  another  table,  was  very  much  offended  to  see  the  feast  inter- 
rupted in  this  manner  ;  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lame,  drew  his 
swerd,  and  ran  directly  at  his  son.  Happily  the  father  fell,  so  that  the 
guests  had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  between  them.  The  greatest 
diflBculty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushin^j  upon  his  ruin.  Exas- 
perated at  a  succession  of  such  heinous  aflFronts,  in  spite  of  all  the  guests 
could  say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  fath;^r  and  his 
sovereign,  he  vented  his  resentments  in  this  bitter  sneer  : — '  The  Mace- 
donians, indeed,  have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe 
into  Asia  ;  he  who  cannot  step  from  one  table  to  another,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck  !'  After  these  wortis,  he  left  the  hall  ; 
and  taking  Olympias,  liis  mother,  along  with  him,  who  had  been  so  highly 
affronted,  he  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  himself  went  over  to  the 
Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was  connected  with 
Philip  by  the  ties  nf  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and 
familiar  with  him,  arrived  at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and 
rer<»5Ses  n  pf**  over,  Philip  asked  him,  whether  the  Greeks   were  at  peac 
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among  th«ius«lves  ?  '  It  indued  becomes  you,  sir,'  replied  Demaratus, 
'  to  be  concerned  about  Greece,  who  have  filled  your  own  house  with 
feuds  and  dissensions."  The  prince,  sensibly  atfecfed  with  this  reproach, 
carae  to  himself,  acknowledged  liis  enor,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alex- 
ander to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

[A.  M.  3668.  Anf.  J.  C.  33(j.j— Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
quest of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty  project  whicli  he  was  revolvinff  in 
his  mind,  he  consults  the  gods  to  know  what  woald  be  the  event  of  it. 
The  priestess  replied,  'The  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws 
nigh,  and  he  will  soon  be  sacrificed.'  Philip  hearing  tliis,  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment,  but  interpreted  an  oracle  in  his  favour,  the  ambiguity  of 
which  ought  at  least  to  have  kept  him  in  some  suspense.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  himself  entirely  to 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  devote  himself  solely  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  he  dispatches  with  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic 
affairs.  After  this,  he  offers  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  and 
prepares  to  celebrate,  with  incredible  magnificence,  in  iEgae,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  t!ie  nuptials  of  Ckopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olympias  his 
queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Greece  ; 
and  heaped  upon  them  every  mark  of  friendship  and  honour,  to  testify 
his  gratitude  for  their  having  elected  him  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks. 
The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  sending 
him  golden  crowns  ;  and  Athens  distinguished  herself  above  all  the  rest 
by  her  zeal.  Neoptolemus  the  poet  had  written,  purposely  for-  that 
festival,  a  tragedy,  entitled  Cinyras,*  in  which,  under  borrowed  names, 
he  represented  this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and  master  of 
Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  with  joy  ;  and  comparing 
them  with  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest.  The 
day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As  these 
formed  part  of  the  religious  worship,  there  were  carried  in  it,  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  twelve  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitabU 
art.  A  thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that  of 
Philip,  which  represented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving  the 
palace  being  arrived,  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe;  and  advanced 
with  a  majestic  air,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  towards  the  theatre, 
where  an  infinite  multitude  of  Macedonians,  as  well|as  foreigners,  waited 
his  coming  with  impatience.  His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  hira, 
leaving,  by  his  order,  a  considerable  space  between  themselves  and  him, 
to  give  the  spectators  a  better  opportunity  of  surveying  him;  and  also 
to  show  that  he  considered  the  affection  which  the  Grecians  bore  him  as 
bis  safest  guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Philip  ;  and  it  was  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his 
death.  Some  time  before,  Attalus,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertain- 
ment, had  insulted,  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  younsf 
Macedonian  nobleman.     Tiie  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  revenge  tb» 

♦  Suetonius,  among  the  presages  of  Caligula's  death,  who  died  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  Philip,  observes,  that  Mnester,  the  Pantomime,  exhi- 
bited the  same  piece  which  Neoptolemus  had  represented  the  very  day 
Philip  was  murdered. 
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cruel  affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  kincf  to  iul*>rp<)S<*  his 
power.  But  Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust  Attains,  uncle  t(»  Cleopatni, 
whom,  as  was  before  observed,  he  had  married  after  having  divorced 
Olympias  his  first  queen,  would  never  listen  to  Pausanias's  complaints. 
However,  to  console  him  in  some  measure,  and  express  the  high  esteetJ) 
and  the  great  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  his  lifeguard.  But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian 
required,  whose  anger  now  swelling  to  fury,  directs  itself  against  !iis 
judge,  and  he  forms  the  design  of  wiping  out  his  shame,  by  imbruing  his 
hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vastly  strong  and  for- 
midable. Pausaiiias,  the  better  to  put  his  bloody  desien  in  execution, 
chose  the  instant  of  that  pompous  ceremony  ;  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince;  doubtless  to  make  his  vengeance 
m<ire  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to  the  greatness  of  the  injury  which 
he  had  received,  and  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  make 
the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long  solicited  that  prince  in  vain  for  the 
satisfaction  due  to  him.  Seeing  him  therefore  alone,  in  the  space  which 
his  guards  left  round  him,  he  advances  forwards,  stabs  him  witli  a  dag- 
ger, and  lays  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Diodorus  observes,  that  he  was 
assassinated  the  very  instant  his  statue  entered  the  theatre.  The  assassin 
had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his  escape,  and  would  have  got  off,  had 
not  an  accident  happened  which  stopped  liim,  and  gave  the  pursuers  time 
to  overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot. 
[A.  M.  3668.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.]— Thus  died  Philip,  at  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four.  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of 
Persia,  died  also  the  same  year. 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  Philip's  death;  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to  the 
council  with  an  air  of  joy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before  he  had  had  a 
dream,  which  promised  some  great  felicity  to  the  Athenians.  A  little 
after,  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  transports  of  immoderate 
joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  Demosthenes  particularly 
had  inspired  them  with  these  sentiments;  for  he  himself  appeared  in 
public  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  though  his  dauglner  had  been  dead  but  seven  days.  He 
.  also  engaged  the  Athenians  to  offer  sacrifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the 
good  news  ;  and  by  a  decree,  ordained  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  who  had 
committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  we  do  not  recognize  ei  her  Demosthenes  or  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  we  can  scarce  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detest- 
able a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  policy,  at  least,  did  not  induce  thero 
to  diss.>rable  such  sentiments  as  reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without 
being  at  all  to  their  advantage ;  and  which  showed  that  honour  and  pro- 
bity were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECT.  VIII.— MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAYINGS  OF 
PHILIP. 

There  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions, 
which  often  give  us  abetter  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  shining 
actions:  because  in  ihe  latter  thry  generally  study  their  conduct,  act  a 
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bofrowed  part,  and  propose  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world  :  whereas- 
in  the  former,  as  they  speak  and  act  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themselves 
such  as  tliey  really  are,  without  art  and  disguise.  M.  de  Tourreil  has 
collected,  with  sufficient  industry,  most  of  the  memorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  and  he  has  been  particularly  careful  to  draw  the 
character  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and 
connection  in  the  recital  of  these  detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  of 
Thrasideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Thessaly,  he.  however,  at  some 
intervals  loved  truth.  He  permitted  Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts  on 
the  art  of  reigning.*  He  declared,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  Atlienian 
orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently  reproaching 
him  with  them.  He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day,  be- 
fore he  gave  audience,  '  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal.' 

He  discovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  spoken  to  in  offen- 
sive and  injurious  terms  ;  and  also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  truth  was  told  him:  a  great  quality  (says  Seneca)  in  kings,  and 
highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their  reign.  At  the  (close  of  an 
audience  which  he  gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  were  come 
to  complain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  he  asked,  whether  he  could  do  them 
any  service?  'The  greatest  service  thou  couldst  do  us,'  said  Demo- 
chares,  '  would  be  to  bang  thyself.'  Philip,  without  the  least  emotion, 
though  he  perceived  all  the  persons  present  were  highly  offended  at 
these  words,  made  the  following  answer  : — '  Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that 
those  who  dare  to  make  use  of  such  insolent  language  are  more  haughty, 
and  less  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  forgive  them.' 

Being  present,  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale  of  some  captives,  one 
of  them,  going  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Let  down  the  lappet  of 
your  robe  ;'  upon  which  Philip  replied,  '  Set  the  man  at  liberty;  I  did 
not  know  till  now  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends.' 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  had  hissed  him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games;  '  What 
won't  they  attempt,'  replied  Philip,  '  should  I  do  them  any  injury,  since 
they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  received  so  many  favours  at  my  hand  ?' 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  person  who 
spoke  ill  of  him:  'Yes,  indeed,'  says  he,  'and  so  he'll  go  and  speak 
injuriously  of  me  every  where.'  Another  time,  when  they  advised  him 
to  dismiss  a  man  of  jirobity,  who  had  reproached  him  :  '  Let  us  first  take 
care,"  says  he,  '  that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reason  to  do  so.'  Hear- 
ing afterwards  that  the  person  in  question  was  but  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  bountiful  to  him ;  on 
which  occasion  his  reproaches  were  changed  into  applauses,  which  occa- 
sioned another  fine  saying  of  this  prince's  :  '  It  is  in  the  power  of  kings 
to  make  themselves  beloved  or  hated.' 

Being  urged  to  assist,  with  the  influence  and  authority  he  had  with  the 
judges,  a  person  whose  reputation  would  be  quite  lost,  by  th-^  sentence 
which  was  going  to  be  pronounced  against  him  ;  '  I  had  rather,'  says  he, 
'  he  should  lose  his  reputation,  than  I  mine.' 

Philip,  rising  from  an  entertainment  at  which  he  had  sat  several  hours, 
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was  addressed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to  examine  her  causa,  and  to 
hear  several  reasons  she  had  to  alledge,  which  were  not  pleasing  to  him. 
He  accordingly  heard  it,  and  gave  sentence  ogainsl  her :  upon  which  she 
replied  very  calmly,  '  I  appeal.'  'How?'  says  Philip,  '  from  your  king  ? 
To  whom  then  ?'     '  To  Philij)  when  fasting,  '  replied  the  woman.     The 
manner  in  which  he  received  tliis  answer,  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
sober  prince.     He  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing  ;  acknowledged  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  condemned  himself  to  make  amends  for  it. 
A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience 
and  to  beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always  told 
her  he  had  no  time.     Exasperated  at  tiiese  refusals,  which  had  been  so 
often  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with  emotion,  '  If  you  have  not  time 
to  do  me  justice,  be  no  longer  king.'     Philip  was  strongly  affected  witU 
this  rebuke,  which  a  just  indignation  had  extorted  from  this  poor  woman  ; 
and  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  satisfied  her  that  instant,  and  after- 
wards became  more  punctual  in  giving  audience.     He  was  sensible,  that 
in  fact  a  king  and  a  judge  are  the  same  thing  ;  that  the  throne  is  a  tri- 
bunal ;  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  a  supreme  power  and  at  the  same 
time  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do  justice  ;  that  to  distribute  it  to  his 
subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessary  for  that  purpose,  was  not 
a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  that  he  ought  to  appoint  persons  to 
assist  him  in  this  function,  but  not  to  disburtheu  himself  absolutely  from 
it;  and  that  he  was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.    All  these 
circumstances  are  included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  sensible 
expression;    'Be  no  longer  king;'    and  Philip   comprehended  all  its 
force. 

He  understood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and. very 
happy  at  them  himself.  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and 
his  surgeon  importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request :  '  Take  what 
thou  wilt,'  says  he,  '  for  thou  hast  me  by  the  throat.' 

It  is  also  related,  that  after  hearing  two  villains,  who  accused  each 
other  of  various  crimes,  he  banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  other  to 
follow  him. 

Menecrafes,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  to  fancy  himself  Jupiter, 
wrote  to  Philip  in  these  terms  :  '  Menecrates  Jupiter,  to  Philip  greeting.' 
Philip  answered,  '  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  reason.'  But  this 
king  did  not  stop  here;  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleasant  remedy  for  his 
visionary  correspondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment. 
Menecrates  had  a  separate  table,  where  nothing  was  served  up  to  him 
but  incense  and  perfume,  whilst  all  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  most 
ftxquisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  seized, 
when  he  found  his  divinity  acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
man  ;  but  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  his  being  so,  he 
was  quite  tired  with  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the  com- 
pany abruptly. 

Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of  his    • 
prime  minister.*    That  prince  being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting 
too  many  hours  to  sleep;    'I  indeed  sleep,'   says  he,  'but  Antipater 
wakes. 
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Pariuenio,  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  rourmuring  one  day 
because  Philiii  lay  too  long  in  bed,*  and  did  not  give  them  audience, 
'  Do  not  wonder,'  says  he,  'if  he  sleeps  whilst  you  wiilie  ;  for  he  waked 
whilst  you  slept.'  By  this  he  wittily  reproached  them  for  their  snpine- 
ness  in  neglecting  their  interests  whilst  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  regard 
to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually  observing  to  them  with  his 
usual  freedom. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  gcn^jra!  every 
year.+  These  did  their  duty  by  turns,  and  every  general  for  the  day 
commanded  as  generalissimo.  Bui  Philip  joked  upon  this  multiplicity 
of  chiefs,  and  said.  '  In  my  whole  life  I  could  never  find  but  one  general 
(Parmenio),  whereas  the  Athenians  car.  find  ten  every  year  at  the  very 
instant  they  want  them.' 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birfii  of  his  son, 
proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  taste  he  himself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  The  other 
letters  of  his,  which  are  still  extant,  do  him  no  less  honour.  But  his 
great  talent  was  that  of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by 
few;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  cliaracler.  I  beg 
the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the  author  of  most  of  the 
subsequent  particulars,  and  it  is  he  who  is  going  to  give  them  the  picture 
of  king  Philip. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  were  greater  as  a 
warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  from  the  very  beginnings  of  his 
reign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies 
he  employed  sometimes  artifice,  and  sometimes  force  to  defeat  them. 
He  uses  his  endeavours  with  success  to  divide  his  opponents.  To  strike 
the  surer,  he  eludes  and  wards  off  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  himself; 
equally  prudent  in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abuse  victory  ; 
equally  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  hastens  his  pace  or 
slackens  it,  as  necessity  requires  ;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  caprice  of 
chance,  but  what  cannot  be  directed  by  wisdom  :  in  fine,  he  is  ever  im- 
moveable, ever  fixed  within  the  just  bounds  which  divide  boldness  from 
temerity. 

In  Philip  we  perceive  a  king  nearly  as  much  master  of  his  allies  as  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  no  less  formidable  in  treaties  than  in  battles  ;  a 
vigilant  and  active  monarch,  who  is  his  own  superintendent,  his  own 
prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him  fired  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  glory,  searching  for  it  where  it  is  sold  at  the  highest  price; 
making  fatigue  and  danger  bis  dearest  delights  ;  forming  incessantly  that 
just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and  action  which  military  expe- 
ditions require;  and  with  all  these  advantages  turning  the  fury  of  his 
arms  against  commonwealths,  exhausted  by  long  wars,  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  sold  by  their  own  citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary  or 
undisciplined  troops ;  obstinately  deaf  to  good  advice,  and  seemingly 
determined  on  their  ruin. 

He  unites  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found  incom- 
patible, viz.  a  steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  rendered  him  attentive 
to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment 
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without  bing  disconcerted  hy  disappointments  ;  this  calmness,  I  sajr, 
was  united  with  an  activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless 
of  intervals  for  rest,  of  the  difference  of  seasons,  or  tlie  greatest  of  dan- 
gers. No  warrior  was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in  flight.  Demos- 
thenes, who  cannot  be  suspected  of  flattering  him,  gives  a  glorious  testi- 
mony of  him  on  this  head  :  for  which  reason  I  will  cite  his  own  words. 
'  1  saw,'  says  this  orator,*  '  this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  disputed 
for  sovereignty  and  empire  ;  I  saw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in  his  hands  and 
feet;  still  resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver 
up  to  fortune  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire,  provided  he 
might  live  honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it.' 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army  with 
the  same  valour.  Instructed  by  able  masters  in  the  science  of  war,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  he  had  brought  his  troops  to  the  most  exact,  regular 
discipline  ;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of  seconding  him  in  his  great 
enterprises.  He  well  knew  how,  without  lessening  his  own  authority,  to 
familiarize  himself  with  his  soldiers  ;  and  commanded  rather  as  a  father 
of  a  family,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army,  whenever  it  was  consistent 
with  discipline.  And,  indeed,  from  his  aflFability,  which  merited  so  much 
the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he  required  less,  and  seemed  to 
dispense  with  it,  his  soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military  stratagems  than  Philip. 
The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him 
the  necessity  of  precautions,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise  diffidence, 
which  is  of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him  not 
fearful  and  irresolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent.  What  reason  soever  he 
might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  success,  he  never  depended 
upon  it ;  and  thought  himself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vigilance. 
Ever  accurate  in  his  projects,  and  inexhaustible  in  expedients  ;  his  views 
were  unbounded;  his  genius  was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junc- 
tures for  the  executing  of  his  designs  :  and  his  dexterity  in  not  suffering 
his  designs  to  be  discovered  no  less  admirable.  Impenetrable  as  to  hi.s 
secrets,  even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  con- 
cealing any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace  ; 
and  to  lay  silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in  their  credulous 
security  and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfections.  Not  to 
mention  his  excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  him- 
self with  the  utmost  intemperance;  he  also  has  been  reproached  with  the 
most  dissolute  and  abandoned  manners.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of 
this  from  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  and  the  company  which 
usually  frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of  profligate  debauchees,  buffoons, 
pantomimes,  and  wretches  worse  than  these,  flatterers  I  mean,  whom 
avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  powerful  ;  such 
were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his  confidence  and  boin)ty. 
Demosthenes  is  not  the  only  person  who  reproaches  Philip  with  these 
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vices  ;  for  this  might  bf  suspected  in  so  avowed  an  enemy  ;  but  Theo- 
pompus,*  a  famous  historian,  who  had  written  the  history  of  that  prince 
in  fifty-eight  books,  of  wliicli  unhappily  a  few  fragments  only  are  extant, 
gives  a  still  more  disadvantageous  character  of  him.  '  Philij),'  says  he,t 
'  despised  modesty  and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and 
liberality  on  men  abandoned  to  debauchery  and  the  last  excesses  of 
licentiousness.  He  was  pleased  to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures 
excel  no  less  in  the  abominable  arts  of  injustice  and  malignity,  than  in 
the  science  of  debauchery.  What  species  of  infamy,  what  sort  of 
crimes,  did  they  not  commit !'  &c. 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  disho- 
nour on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  for  which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many 
persons  ;  I  mean  his  politics.  He  is  considered  in  this  respect  as  a  prince 
of  the  greatest  abilities  that  ever  lived.  And,  indeed,  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  by  the  history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated  ;  and 
this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  When  scarce 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  powerful  ene- 
mies, what  probability  was  there  that  he  could  form,  at  least  that  he 
could  execute,  such  a  project  as  this?  However,  he  did  not  once  lose 
sight  of  it.  Wars,  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies  ; 
in  short,  every  thing  terminated  in  that  point.  He  was  very  lavish  of 
his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to  engage  creatures  in  his  service.  He  car- 
ried on  a  private  intelligence  with  all  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom  he  had  settled  very  large  stipends,  he 
was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  resolutions  talten  in  them,  and  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  causing  the  deliberations  to  take  a  turn  in  his  own 
favour.  By  this  means  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,  and 
lulled  asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who  till  then  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  active,  the  wisest  and  most  penetrating  of  all  Greece.  In 
treading  in  these  steps  for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  proceeding 
with  great  order,  and  advancing  regularly  towards  the  mark  on  which 
his  eye  was  fixed;  but  always  by  windings  and  subterraneous  passages, 
the  outlets  alone  of  which  discovered  the  design. 

Polyffinus  shows  us;};  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected  Thes- 
saly,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  de- 
signs. '  He  did  not,'  says  he,  '  carry  on  an  open  war  against  the 
Thessaliaus,  but  took  advantage  of  the  discord  that  divided  the  cities 
and  the  whole  country  into  different  factions.  He  succoured  those  who 
sued  for  his  assistance  ;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not 
entirely  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  disarm  them,  nor  raze  their 
walls  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protected  the  weakest,  and  endeavoured  to 
weaken  and  subject  the  strongest :  in  a  word,  he  rather  fomented  than 
appeased  their  divisions,  having  in  every  place  orators  in  his  pay,  those 
artificers  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was  by 
these  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  subdued  Thessaly.' 

All  this  is  a  masterpiece,  a  miracle,  in  point  of  politics.  But  what 
engines  does  this  art  set  to  work,  what  methods  does  it  employ  to  com- 
pass its  designs?     Deceit,  craft,  fraud,   falsehood,  perfidy,  and  perjury. 
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Are  thes«  the  weapons  of  virtue?  We  see  \n  this  priuce  a  boundlest 
ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful,  insinuating,  knavish,  subtle  genius; 
but  we  do  not  find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  form  the  truly 
great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour  ;  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  opinion  just  and 
lawful.  lie  gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to  break  it ;  and  made 
promises  which  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  keep.  He  thought 
himself  skilful  in  proportion  as  he  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  glory 
consist  in  deceiving  all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush  to  say, 
'  That  children  were  amused  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths.' 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguished  by  being  more 
artful,  a  greater  dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave 
than  any  other  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of 
himself  to  all  posterity?  What  idea  should  we  form  to  ourselves  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  a  man  who  should  value  himself  upon 
tricking  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among  virtues?  Such  a 
character  in  private  life  is  detested  as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  society.  How 
then  can  it  become  an  an  object  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes  and 
ministers  of  state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  the  rest 
of  men  (because  of  the  eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  importance  of 
the  employments  they  till)  to  revere  sincerity,  justice,  and,  above  all, 
the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths  ;  to  bind  which  they  invoke  the  name 
and  majesty  of  a  god,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety? 
A  bare  promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable, 
if  they  have  the  least  sense  of  honour;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to 
be  so  among  princes?  '  We  are  bound,'  says  a  celebrated  writer,*  *  to 
speak  truth  to  our  neighbour  ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech 
implies  a  tacit  promise  of  truth  ;  speech  having  been  given  us  for  no 
other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  with  an- 
other ;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind  of 
right  of  nations,  or  rathei  a  law  of  nature.  Now,  whoever  tells  an 
untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common  compact.'  How  greatly  is  this 
enormity  increased,  when  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  has  intervened,  and  the 
name  of  God  been  called  upon  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in 
treaties?  'Were  sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  otlier  part  of 
the  earth,'  said  John  I.  king  of  France,  upon  his  being  solicited  to 
violate  a  treaty,  '  they  ought  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths 
of  kings.' 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner,  is, 
their  being  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  to  make  a  uegociatlon 
succeed.  But  though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to 
purchase  such  success  at  the  expense  of  probity,  honour,  and  religion. 
*  If  your  father-in-law'  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic,)  said  Lewis  XII.  to 
Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  'has  acted  perfidiously,  I  am  determined  not 
lo  imitate  him,  and  I  am  much  raor*  pleased  in  having  lost  a  kingdom 
(Naples)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  I  should  have  been  had  I  lost 
my  honour,  which  can  never  be  recovered." 

But  those  politicians  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion,  deceive 
themselves  even  in  this  very  particular.     I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the 

•   M.  Nicole,  on  the  epistle  of  the  19th  Sunday  after  WhitsunfidH. 
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Chrlstien  world  for  princes  and  iniuisters,  whose  nottons  of  policy  were 
very  different  from  these.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  Greek  history, 
how  many  great  men  have  we  seen  perfectly  successful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war  ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
most  important  negociations,  without  once  making  use  of  artifice  and 
deceit?  An  Aristides,  a  Cimon,  a  Phocion,  and  so  many  more,  some  of 
whom  were  so  very  scrupulous  in  matters  relating  to  truth,  as  to  believe 
they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a  falsehood,  even  laughing  and  in  sport. 
Cyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror  of  the  East,  thought  nothing  was  more 
unworthy  of  a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  truth,  that  no  success,  how  brilliant 
soever,  can,  or  ought  to  cover  the  shame  and  ignominy  which  arise  from 
breach  of  faith  and  perjury. 
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SECT.  I.— ALEXANDER'S  BIRTH. 

[A.  M.  364-8.  Ant.  J.  C.  356.] — Alexander  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  CVIth  Olympiad.*  The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  temple  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built 
in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia  Minor.  A  great  number  of 
yearsf  were  employed  in  building  it.  Its  length  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns,  threescore  feet  hig'h, 
which  as  many  kings:J  had  caused  to  be  wrought  at  a  great  expense,  and 
by  the  most  excellent  artists,  who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on 
this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  corresponded  in  magnificence  with 
these  columns. 

Hegesias§  of  Magnesia,  according  to  Plutarch,  says,  '  That  it  was  no 
wonder  the  temple  was  burned,  because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at 
the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander:'  are- 
flection,  says  our  author,  so  very  cold,||  that  it  miglithave  extinguished 
the  fire.  Cicero,  who  ascribes  this  saying  to  Tiraaeus,  declares  it  a  very 
smart  one,  at  which  I  am  very  mujch  surprised.  Possibly  the  fondnesi 
he  had  for  jokes,  made  hiiii  not  very  delicate  in  things  of  this  kind. 

*  Phit.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

+  Pliny  says  two  hundred  and  twenty. years,  which  is  not  probable. 

t  Anciently  almost  every  city  was  governed  by  its  particular  king. 

i^-  He  was  an  historian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus. 

!|  I  do  not  know  whether  Plutarch's  reflection  be  not  still  colder. 
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One  Herostratus  had  set  fire  to  tlie  temijle  on  purpose.*  Being  put  (o 
tile  torture,  in  order  to  force  liim  to  confess  his  motive  for  comniiiting 
so  infamous  an  action,  he  owned  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  making 
himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  destroying 
so  noble  a  structure.  The  states  general  of  Asia  imagined  they  should 
prevent  the  success  of  his  view,  by  publishing  a  decree,  prohibiting  the 
mention  of  his  name.  However  their  prohibition  only  excited  a  greater 
curiosity  ;  for  scarce  one  of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to 
mention  so  monstrous  an  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  us 
the  name  of  the  criminal. 

The  ruling  passion  in  Alexander,  even  from  his  tender  years,  was 
ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  glory  ;  but  not  for  every  species  of 
glory.  Philip,  like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the 
beauty  of  his  style  ;  and  had  the  vanity  to  cause  to  be  engraved  on  bis 
coins  the  several  victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  cha- 
riot-race. But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired.  His  friends  asking  him 
one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  games  above-mentioned, 
in  order  to  dispute  the  prize,  for  he  was  very  swift  of  foot ;  he  an- 
swered, '  That  he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his 
antagonists.' 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him,  that  his  father  had  taken  some  city, 
or  gained  some  great  battle,  Alexander,  far  from  sharing  in  the  general 
joy,  used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  young  persons  that 
were  brought  up  with  with  him,  "Friends,  ray  father  will  possess  himself 
of  every  thing,  and  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

One  day  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia  being  arrived  at 
court  during  Philip's  absence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  courteous  and  so 
polite  a  reception,  and  regaled  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner 
as  charmed  them  all.  But  that  which  most  surprised  them  was,  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  which  he  discovered  in  the  several  conversations 
they  had  with  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  them  any  thing  that  was 
trifling;  as  might  be  expected  from  on?  of  his  age;  such,  for  instance, 
as  enquiringabout  the  so  much  boasted  gardens  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world;  the  famous  golden 
plane-tree;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  were  of  eme- 
ralds, carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  under  which 
the  Persian  monarch  was  said  frequently  to  give  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors :  Alexander  asked  them  questions  of  a  quite  different  nature,  en- 
quiring which  was  the  road  to  Upper  Asia  ;  the  distance  of  the  several 
places  ;  in  what  the  strength  and  power  of  the  ting  of  Persia  consisted  ; 
in  what  part  of  the  battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  subjects.  These  ambassadors 
admired  him  all  the  while :  and  perceiving  even  at  that  time  what  he 
might  one  day  become,  they  pointe<l  out,  in  a  few  words,  the  difference 
they  found  between  Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,t  by  saying  one  to  an- 
other, 'This  young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich.'  That  man  must 
be  very  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches  ! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince,   was  owing  as  much  to  thfr 
good  education  which  had  been  given  liiiu,  as  to  the  excellence  of  hi* 
*  Valer  Max.  I.  viii.  c.  It.  t  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 
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Yiatural  abilities.  Several  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  what- 
soeTer  was  worthy  the  heir  to  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chief  of  these 
was  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  the  queen,  and  a  person  of  the  most  severe 
morals.  Alexander  himself  related  afterwards,  that  this  Leonidas,  in 
their  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look  into  the  trunks  where  his 
beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olyrapias  his  mother  had 
not  put  something  superfluous  into  them,  which  might  administer  to 
delicacy  and  luxury.  But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was 
appointing  Aristotle  his  preceptor,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned 
philosopher  of  his  age,  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  his 
education.  One  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a 
master*  of  so  conspicuous  a  reputation  and  merit  was,  as  he  himself  said, 
that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  guilty. 

Philip  was  sensible,  how  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  in  the  person 
of  Aristotle ;  for  which  reason  he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend 
upon  him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely 
more  glorious  manner  ;  for  having  destroyed  and  laid  waste  the  city  of 
Stagira,+  the  native  place  of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out 
of  affection  for  him  ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or 
were  made  slaves;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their  studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristotle  had  placed  there  were  standing  ;  as 
also  spacious  avenues  of  trees,  under  which  those  who  walked  were 
shaded  from  the  sun-beams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  master,  whom  he 
believed  himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father  : 
declaring,  '  That  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  livings  and  to  the  other 
for  living  well.'  The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and 
abilities  of  the  preceptor.  He  grew  passionately  fond  of  philosophy  ; 
and  learned  the  several  branches  of  lit,  but  with  the  discrimination  suit- 
able to  his  birth.  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment  by 
laying  down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just 
and  solid  reasoning  from  what  is  merely  specious  ;  and  by  accustoming 
him  to  separate  in  discourse  all  such  parts  as  only  dazzle,  from  those 
which  are  truly  solid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also 
exercises  him  in  metaphysics,  which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince, 
provided  he  applies  himself  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  ;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter  ; 
in  what  manner  he  perceives  spiritual  things  ;  how  he  is  sensible  of  the 
impression  of  those  that  surround  him,  and  many  other  questions  of  the 
like  import.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  he  did  not  omit 
either  the  mathematics,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  give  the  mind  a 
just  turn  of  thinking  ;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  be- 
sides a  great  many  other  advantages,  shows  how  very  incapable  the  mind 
of  man  is  to  discover  the  secret  principles  of  the  things  to  which  he  is 
daily  an  eye-witness.  But  Alexander  applied  himself  chiefly  to  morality, 
which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  of 

*  Plut.  in  Apophtheg.  p.  178.    t  A  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore. 
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mankinrl,  and  of  all  their  duties.  This  he  made  his  serious  and  profound 
study ;  and  considered  it,  even  at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence 
and  wise  policy.  How  much  must  such  an  education  contribute  to  enable 
a  prince  to  conduct  himself  well  with  regard  to  his  own  interests  and  the 
government  of  his  people ! 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever  boast,*  and 
who  has  left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make 
that  science  part  of  his  pupil's  education  :  and  we  find  that  Alexander, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle 
to  send  him  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled 
*  Alexander's  Rhetoric  ;  '  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Aristotle  proves  to 
him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives 
him  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  ought  to 
acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some  answers  and  letters 
of  Alexander,  which  are  still  extant,  show  that  he  possessed,  in  its  great- 
est perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence,  which  abounds  with 
sense  and  ideas  ;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  superfluous  expres- 
sions, that  every  single  word  has  its  meaning  ;  which,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings. 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer,  shows,  not  only  with 
what  figure  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the 
judicious  use  he  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed  to  him- 
self from  it.  He  was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  merely  out  of 
curiosity,  or  to  unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poesy ; 
but  his  view  in  studying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to  borrow 
such  sentiments  from  him  as  are  worthy  a  great  king  and  conqueror; 
courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance,  prudence;  the  art  of 
commanding  well  in  war  and  governing  well  in  peace.  And,  indeed,  the 
■  verse  which  pleased  him  most  in  Homer,  was  that  where  Agamemnon  is 
represented  as  a  good  king  and  a  brave  warrior. 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an  esteem 
for  this  poet.  Thus,  when  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians 
had  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  a  gold  casket  (enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones),  in  which  the  exquisite  perfumes  used  by  that  prince  were 
put;  Alexander,  who  was  quite  covered  with  d>ist,  and  regardless  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  destined  this  rich  casket  to  hold  Homer's  poems, 
which  he  considered  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  precious  production 
of  the  human  mind.  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  he  called, 
'  The  best  provision  for  a  warrior.'  He  always  had  with  him  that  edition 
of  Homer  which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which  the 
title  of  the  '  Edition  of  the  Casket'  was  given  ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his 
sword,  every  night,  under  his  pillow. 

Fond,  even  to  excess,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  displeased  with 
Aristotle,  his  master,  for  having  published,  in  his  absence,  certain  meta- 
physical pieces,  which  he  himself  desired  to  possess  alone  ;  and  even  at 
that  time  when  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  com. 
plains  upon  that  very  account.  Alexander  says  in  it,  that  '  he  had  much 
rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  sublime  and  excellent 

*  Aristot.  in  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  608—609. 
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things,  Ihan  in  the  greatness  and  extent  of  his  power.'  He  in  like  man- 
ner requested  Aristotle,  not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above-men- 
tioned to  any  person  but  himself.  I  will  confess,  that  there  is  an  excess 
in  this  strong  desire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to  suppress  the  merit 
of  others,  in  order  that  his  alone  may  appear  ;  but  then  we  at  least  must 
confess,  that  it  discovers  such  a  passion  for  study  as  is  very  laudable  in 
a  prince  ;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indiflFerence,  not  to  say  contempt 
and  aversion,  which  most  young  persons  of  high  birth  express  for  all 
things  that  relate  to  learning  and  study. 

Plutarch  points  out  to  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  infinite  advantage  that 
Alexander  reaped  from  this  taste,  with  which  his  master  (than  whom  no 
man  possessed  greater  talents  for  the  education  of  youth)  had  inspired 
him  from  his  most  tender  infancy.  '  He  loved  (says  that  author)  to  con- 
verse with  learned  men,  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge  and  to  study  ;' 
three  sources  of  a  monarch's  happiness,  which  enable  him  to  secure  him- 
self from  numberless  difficulties ;  three  certain  and  infallible  methods  of 
learning  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of  others.  The  conversation  of 
persons  of  fine  sense  instructs  a  prince  while  it  amuses  him,  and  teaches 
him  a  thousand  curious  and  useful  things  without  costing  him  the  least 
trouble.  The  lessons  which  able  masters  give  him,  on  the  most  exalted 
sciences,  and  particularly  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind  wonderfully, 
and  furnish  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom.  And 
lastly,  study,  especially  that  of  history,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to 
him  a  preceptor  for  all  seasons  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  .ever 
growing  troublesome,  acquaints  him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would 
dare  to  tell  him,  and,  under  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  him- 
self ;  teaches  him  to  know  himself  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same 
in  all  ages.  Alexander  owed  all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  edu- 
cation which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  such  as  becomes  a 
prince  ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and  usefulness  of  them.  Music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  because  they  found 
in  him  both  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to 
distinguish  and  reward  merit,  wherever  displayed. 

But  he  despised  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,  that  were  of  no  use. 
Much  admiration  was  lavished  on  a  man,  who  employed  himself  very 
earnestly  in  throwing  small  peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,*  which 
he  would  do  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  without  once  missing.  Alex- 
ander seeing  him  thus  engaged,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present 
suitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  basket  of  peas. 

Alexander  was  of  a  lively  disposition  ;  resolute,  and  very  tenacious  of 
his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  compulsion,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  submit  immediately  te  reason  and  good  sense.  It  requires  great 
judgment  and  delicacy  to  manage  such  a  disposition.  Philip  accordingly, 
notwithstanding  his  double  authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it 
necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rather  than  constraint  with  respect  to 
his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than  feared  by 
him. 

An  accidental  occurrence  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous 

*  We  may  suppose  it  was  some  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  needle. 
2  M  2 
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opinion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip,  a 
war-horse,  a  noble,  liery,  generous  beast,  called  Bucephalus.*  The 
owner  offered  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents,  about  1900^.  sterling.  The 
king  went  into  the  plains,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  make 
trial  of  this  horse  ;  but  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and  reared  so  when 
any  one  came  near  him,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount  him.  Philip,  being 
angry  that  so  furious  and  unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him, 
ordered  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present,  cried  out,  '  What 
a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to  lose,  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to 
back  him  ! '  Philip,  at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the  efifect  of  folly 
and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men:  but  as  Alexander  insisted  still 
more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a 
creature  just  going  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to 
try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  permission, 
goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the 
sun  ;  having  observed  that  what  frighted  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he 
seeing  it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved.  He, 
therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with 
his  voice  ;  then  seeing  his  fierceness  Jibate,  and  artfully  taking  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  let  fall  his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first 
slackens  the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him :  and  when  he 
perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer  so  furious  and 
violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and 
spurring  him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full 
speed.  While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for 
fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips  ;  but  when  the  prince,  after  having 
run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke  a  horse 
which  was  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  in  general 
endeavoured  to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations  ; 
and,  we  are  told,  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  embracing 
Alexander  after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  said  to  him,  'My 
son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  tliee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy 
merit.' 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars  of  this  Bucephalus  ; 
for  whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous 
kind.  When  this  creature  was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,  he  would 
suffer  no  one  to  back  him  but  his  master  ;t  and  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  any  other  person  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander  wanted 
to  mount  him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon  his  forefeet.  According  to 
some  historians,  in  the  battle  against  Porus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged 
too  imprudently  amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his  horse,  though  covered 
with  wounds,  did  however  exert  himself  in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  thai 
he  saved  his  master's  life  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had 
received,  and  though  almost  spent  throngh  the  great  effusion  of  blood, 
he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the  combatants,  and  carried  him 
with  inexpressible  vigour  to  a  place  of  security  ;  where  perceiving  the 
king  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  overjoyed  in  some  measure  to  die  after 
the  service  he  liad  done  him,  he  expired.  This  indeed  is  a  very  noble 
end  for  a  horse.     Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at 

*  Some  think  he  was  called  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  ox. 
t  Aul.  Gel.l.  v.  c.  2. 
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thirty  years  of  age.  Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  believing 
that  he  had  lost  in  him  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  ;  and  after- 
wards built  a  city  on  the  very  sjtot  where  he  was  buried,  near  the  river 
Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia,  in  honour  of  him. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  that  Alexander,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority 
during  his  father's  absence  ;  that  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and 
bravery  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  most  signal 
manner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

SECT.   11.— ALEXANDER,   AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP, 
ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  AT  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

[A.  M.  3668.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.]— Darius  and  Alexander  began  to  reign 
the  same  year  :*  the  latter  was  but  twenty  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  His  first  care  was  to  solemnize  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
father  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death.  Upon  this  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
extreme  dangers.  The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had 
fought  during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made  several  con- 
quests, which  he  had  united  to  his  crown,  after  having  dethroned  their 
natural  kings,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in 
which  a  new  prince,  who  was  but  young,  had  ascended  the  throne,  for 
recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  against  the  common  usurper.  Nor 
was  he  under  less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  Philip,  though  he  had 
permitted  the  several  cities  and  commonwealths  to  continue  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  their  ancient  form  of  government,  had  however  entirely 
changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  Though  absent,  he 
nevertheless  predominated  in  all  the  assemblies  ;  and  not  a  single  reso- 
lution was  taken,  but  in  subordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  sub- 
dued all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufiBcient  to  subject  and  accustom  it 
to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and  disorder, 
the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  nor  moulded  to  sub- 
jection. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situation  of  things, 
advised  Alexander  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  to  persist  in  his  reso- 
lution of  subduing  it  by  force  ;  to  recover  by  gentle  methods  the  barba- 
rians, who  had  taken  arms,  and  to  soothe,  as  it  were,  those  glimmerings 
of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent  reserve,  complacency,  and  insinua- 
tions, in  order  to  conciliate  affection.  However  Alexander  would  not 
listen  to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to  secure  and  support  his 
affairs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity;  firmly  persuaded,  that  should  he 
relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would  fall  upon  him  :  and 
that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests,  and  thus  to  confine  his  dominions  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to 
check  the  arras  of  the  barbarians  by  marching  his  troops  with  the  greatest 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  in  one  night. 
He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  battle ;  made  the  Getae 

•  Plut.  in  Alex.p.  670— 672.  Died.  1.  xvii.  p.486— 181).  Arrian.  1.  i. 
de  Expedit.  Alex.  p.  2—23. 
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fly  at  his  approach  ;  subdued  several  barbarouH  nations,  some  by  tlic 
terrorof  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
arrogant  answer  of  their  ambassadors,*  he  taught  them  to  dread  a  danger 
still  more  near  them  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  against  the  bar- 
barians, all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated  more  particularly 
by  Demosthenes,  formed  a  powerful  alliance  again«t  that  prince.  ,\  false 
report  which  prevailed  of  his  death,  inspired  the  Tliebans  with  a  buld- 
ness  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  side,f  was  every 
day  haranguing  the  people;  and  fired  with  contempt  for  Alexander, 
whom  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hare-brained  boy, J  he  assured  the  Athe- 
nians, with  a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom  ; 
but  would  think  himself  vastly  happy,  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  his 
throne.  At  the  same  time  he  writ  letters  upon  letters  to  Attains  one  of 
Philip's  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.  This  Attalus 
was  uncle  to  Cleopatra.  Philip's  second  wife,  and  was  very  much  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  Demosthenes's  proposals.  Nevertheless,  as  Alexander 
was  grown  very  diffident  of  him,  for  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  ;  he,  therefore,  to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  suspicions 
which  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  designs,  sent  all 
Demosthenes's  letters  to  that  prince.  But  Alexander  saw  through  all 
his  artifices,  and  thereu])on  ordered  Hecataeus,  one  of  his  commanders, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to  have  him  assassinated, 
which  was  executed  accordingly.  Attalus's  death  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord'and  rebellion. 

[A.  M.  3669.  Ant.  J.  C.  335.]— When  Alexander  had  secured  his  king- 
dom from  the  barbarians,  he  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  towards 
Greece,  and  passed  Thermopylae.  He  then  said  to  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  '  Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his  orations,  a  child,  when  I 
was  in  lUyria,  and  among  the  Triballi ;  he  called  me  a  young  man  when 
1  was  in  Thessaly  ;  and  I  must  now  show  him,  before  the  walls  of  Athens, 
that  I  am  a  man  grown.'  He  appeared  so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the 
Thebans  could  scarce  believe  their  eyes.  When  he  came  before  their 
walls  he  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent,  and  only  demanded  to 
have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt, 
delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  par- 
don to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of 
insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Anfipater  delivered  to  them  ;  and 
invited,  in  the  same  manner,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  to  join  with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  better  of  their 
obstinacy  by  oflfers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to 
employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.    A  great  battle 

•  Alexander,  imagining  that  his  name  only  had  struck  these  people 
with  terror,  asked  their  ambassadors  what  things  they  dreaded  most? 
They  replied,  with  a  haughty  tone  of  voice,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
nothing  hut  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  stars. 

+  j^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  453.  t  I*  'S  fia^yirn;  in  Greek,  a 

word  which  has  many  significations  in  fliat  language. 
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was  thereupon  fought  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a 
bravery  and  ardour  much  beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded 
them  vastly  in  numbers  :  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  such 
as  survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel,  coming  down  from 
it  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  being  thus  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.  Some  Thracians  having 
pulled  down  the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  Timoclea  by  name, 
carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures  ;  and  their  captain  having  seized 
the  lady,  and  satiated  his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  enquired  whe- 
ther she  had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Timoclea,  animated  by  an 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  replying  that  she  had  hid  some,  took  him  with 
herself  only  into  her  garden,  and  showing  him  a  well,  told  him,  that  the 
instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she  herself  had  thrown  into  it 
the  most  valuable  things  in  her  possession.  The  oflScer,  overjoyed  at 
what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see  its  depth, 
Timoclea,  who  was  behind,  pushing  him  with  all  her  strength,  threw  him 
into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with  great  stones  which  she 
threw  upon  liim.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being 
bound  in  chains,  was  carried  before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived 
immediately  by  her  mi  n,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great 
spirit,  for  she  followed  those  brutal  wretches  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
•without  discovering  the  least  astonishment  or  fear.  Alexander  asking 
her  who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied,  I  amsister  to  Theagenes,  who  fought 
against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  where  he  commanded.  The  prince,  admiring  the  generous 
answer  of  the  lady,  and  still  more  the  action  that  she  had  done,  gave 
orders  that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased  with 
her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Thebes. 
The  Phocaeans  and  the  people  of  Plataeae,  Thespiae,  and  Orchomenus, 
who  were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had  shared  in  his  victory, 
represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  The- 
bans, who  had  destroyed  their  several  cities ;  and  reproached  them  with 
the  zeal  which  they  had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Persians 
against  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation  ;  the  proof 
of  which  was,  the  oath  they  all  had  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they 
should  have  vanquished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured 
to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the  Thebans ;  a  fault  which 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence 
rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and  declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrated, 
that  his  countrymen,  upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  which 
they  had  too  eagerly  credited,  had  indeed  broke  into  rebellion,  not  against 
the  king,  but  against  his  successors  :  that  what  crimes  soever  they  might 
have  committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity, by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city  :  that  there 
now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and  old  men,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared;  and  who  were  so  much  the  greater  objects  of 
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compassion,  as  they  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  con- 
cluded with  reminding  Alexander,  that  Tliebes,  which  had  fjiven  birth  to 
so  many  gods  and  heroes,  several  of  whom  were  that  king's  ancestors, 
had  also  b  -en  the  cradle  of  his  father  Philip's  rising  glory,  and  like  a 
second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Oleades  urged,  were  very  strong  and  powerful  ; 
nevertheless,  the  anger  of  the  conquerer  prevailed,  and  the  city  was 
destroyed.  However,  he  set  at  liberty  the  priests:  all  such  as  had  right 
of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the  rlescendants  of  Pindar,  the 
famous  poet,  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Greece  ;  and  such  as  had 
opposed  the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest,  in  number  about  thirty  thousand, 
he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The 
Athenians  were  so  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad  disaster  which  had  befallen 
Thebes,  that  being  about  to  solemnize  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries, 
they  suspended  them,  upon  account  of  their  extreme  grief,  and  received 
with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and  the 
sack  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece,  had  very  much  abated  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  Demosthenes's  vehe- 
mence and  fire  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  more  sudden, 
threw  them  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They,  therefore,  had  recourse 
to  entreaties,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency. 
Demosthenes  was  among  the  deputies  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at 
mount  Cytheron,  than  dreading  the  anger  of  the  prince,  he  quitted  the 
embassy,  and  returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  sent  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citizens  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief 
instruments  in  forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated 
at  Chseronea.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes  related  to  the 
people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  'That 
the  wolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace 
with  tliem,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who  were  their  guard.' 
The  application  was  easy  and  natural,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
orators,  who  were  justly  compared  to  dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch,  to 
bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  their  flock. 

In  this  extreme  difficulty  in  which  the  Athenians  were  involved,  who 
could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain 
death,  though  they  had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city,  Demades,  whom 
Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  offered  to  undertake  the 
embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  whether  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by  some  act 
of  clemency,  the  barbarous  action  he  had  just  before  committed;  or 
rather,  willing  to  remove  the  several  obstacles  which  might  retard  the 
execution  of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that  means  not  leave,  during  his 
absence,  the  least  ground  or  pretence  for  murmurs,  waved  his  demand 
with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their 
sending  Caridemus  into  banishment,  who  being  a  native  of  Orea,*  had 
been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  the  republic.    He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersobleptus, 

*  A  oily  of  Euboea. 
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king  of  Thrace  ;  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates,  and  had 
himself  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  per- 
secution  of  Alexander,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  several  injuries  he 
pretended  to  iiave  received,  but  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  them, 
exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public  affairs,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eje  over  the  several  transactions  which  might  happen  ; 
because,  in  case  of  his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Historians  relate,  that  many  years  after  this  expedition,  he  was 
seized  with  deep  remorse  for  the  calamity  he  had  brouglit  upon  the  The- 
bans,  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with  much  greater  humanity  towards 
many  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so  powerful  a  city  as 
Thebes,  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made  all 
things  give  way  before  him.  He  summoned,  at  Corinth,  the  assembly 
of  the  several  states  and  free  cities  of  Greece,*  to  obtain  from  them  the 
same  supreme  command  against  the  Persians  as  had  been  granted  his 
father  a  little  before  his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more  important 
subject.  It  was  the  Western  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
East,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  that  had  been  suspended 
more  than  an  age.  The  assembly  held  at  this  time  will  give  rise  to  events, 
the  relation  of  which  will  appear  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  ;  and 
to  revolutions  which  will  change  the  appearance  of  things  nearly  through- 
out the  world. 

To  form  such  a  design  required  a  prince  bold,  enterprising,  and  ex- 
perienced in  war  ;  one  of  enlarged  views,  who  had  acquired  a  great  name 
by  his  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers  nor  checked  by 
obstacles  ;  but  above  all,  a  monarch  who  had  a  supreme  authority  over 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  none  of  which  singly  was  powerful  enough  to 
make  so  arduous  an  attempt ;  and  which  required,  in  order  to  their  acting 
in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to  the 
several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  making  them  all  concur  to  the  same 
end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians, 
their  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies  ;  whose  destruction  they  had 
more  than  ouce  sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in 
case  an  opportunity  should  ever  present  itself  for  that  ])urpose  ;  a  hatred 
which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but 
could  never  extinguish.  The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  prodigious  army 
of  the  Persians  ;  the  terror  which  Agesilaus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had 
struck  even  as  far  as  Susa;  showed  plainly  what  might  be  expected 
from  an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  those  of  Macedon,  commanded  by  generals  and  oflScers  formed 
under  Philip  ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  deli- 
berations of  the  assembly  were  therefore  very  short,  andthat  prin  e  was 
unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  cities,  with 
many  philosophers,  waited  upon   Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon 

*  Plutarch  places  this  diet  or  assembly  here,  but  others  fix  it  earlier*, 
whence  Dr.  Prideaux  supposed  that  it  was  summoned  twice. 
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his  election.     He  flattered  himsflf,  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was 

then  at  Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the  rest,  and  pay  his  compliments. 

This  philosopher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  tliought 

it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exaltation  to  any  dignity  ; 

but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  have  worthily  fulfilled 

the  duties  attached  to  their  station.     Diogenes  therefore  did  not  stir  out 

of  his  house  :  upon  which  Alexander,  attended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made 

him  a  visit.    The  philospher  was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the  sun ; 

but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up, 

and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous 

a  philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the 

kindest  manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing?    Diogenes  replied, 

'  Yes,  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun-shine.'     This  answer 

raised  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  monarch, 

struck  with  the  philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  'Were  I  not  Alexander,' 

says  he,  '  I  would  be  Diogenes.'     A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this 

expression,   which  shows   perfectly   the   bent  and   disposition    of    the 

heart  of  man.    Alexander  is  sensible  that  he  is   formed  to  possess  all 

things;  such  is  his  destiny,  in  which  he  makes  his  happiness  consist; 

but  then,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends,  he  is  also 

sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring  his  mind  to  such 

a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.     In  a  word,  all  or  nothing  presents  us  with 

the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.    IIow  great  and  powerful 

soever  that  prince  might  think  himself,  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  deny 

himself  to  be  inferior  to  a  man,  to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom 

he  could  take  nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to.  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  on  the  event  of  the  war.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphi ; 
but  happened  to  arrive  there  during  those  days  which  are  called  unlucky, 
a  season  in  which  people  were  forbid  consulting  the  oracle  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who 
could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the 
arm  ;  and,  as  he  was  leading  her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  '  My  son, 
thou  art  irresistible.'  This  was  all  he  desired  ;  and  catching  at  these 
words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set  out  for  Mace- 
donia, in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great  expedition. 

I  shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  through 
■which  Alexander  passed,,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  crosses  the  Hellespont,  or  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crosses  Asia  Minor  (Natolia),  where  he  fights  two  battles ;  the 
first  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city 
of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palestine ;  goes  into 
Egypt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile ; 
advances  as  far  as  Libya  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  whence  he 
returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  marches  towards  the 
Euphrates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  celebrated  victory 
of  Arbela;  possesses  himself  of  Babylon,*  and  Ecbatana,  the  chief  city.. 
*  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 
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of  Media.  From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  goes 
by  that  name,  otherwise  called  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  enters  Parlhia, 
Drangiana,  and  the  country  of  Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  advances  as  far  as 
the  river  laxarthes,  called  by  Quintus  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther 
side  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part 
of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  tlirough  various  countries,  crosses  the 
river  Indus  ;  enters  India  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Great  Mogul's  empire,  and  advances  very  near  the  river 
Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass,  had  not  his  army  refused  to 
follow  him.  He  therefore  contents  himself  with  marching  to  view  the 
ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  very  near  to  which  river  Alexander 
marched,  is  computed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches,  first,  from 
the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya  ;  and  his  returning  from  thence  to 
Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  leagues  at  least,  and  as  much  space  at 
least  for  the  windings  of  his  route  in  diflferent  places  ;  we  shall  find  that 
Alexander,  in  less  than  eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  seven- 
teen hundred  leagues,  without  including  his  return  to  Babylon. 

SECT.  Il,— ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FROM  MACEDON  UPON 
HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS.— HE  FIGHTS 
THE  FIRST  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS  AT  THE 
RIVER  GRANICUS,  AND  OBTAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY. 

[A,  M.  3670.  Ant.  J.  C.  334.] — Alexander  being  arrived  in  his  king- 
dom, held  a  council  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  army  and  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  against  Persia,  ajid 
the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  whole  assembly 
■was  unanimous,  except  on  one  article.  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  would 
necessarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make  ciioice  of  a  consort  in  order  to 
secure  himself  a  successor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a 
violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice  ;  and  believed,  that 
after  he  had  been  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his 
father  had  left  hira  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to 
lose  his  time  in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it; 
for  which  reason  he  determined  to  set  out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  oflFered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  scenical  games,*  that 
had  been  instituted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Muses.  This  festival  continued  nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of 
those  goddesses.  He  had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred 
tables,  on  which,  consequently,  nine  hundred  covers  might  be  laid.  To 
this  feast,  the  several  princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  officers,  were  invited.  He  also  treated  his  whole  array.  It  was  then 
he  had  the  famous  vision, +  in  which  he  was  exhorted  to  march  speedily 
into  Asia,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

*  Theatrical  representations  were  so  called.    +  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 
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Before  he  set  out  upon  this  e«pedition,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Macedon, 
over  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand 
foot,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  horse. 

He  also  enquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giving  to 
one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a 
town,  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his 
demesnes  were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations, 
Perdiccas  said  to  him,  'My  lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself?' 
Alexander  replying,  'Hope;'  'The  same  hope  says  Perdiccas,  'ought 
therefore  to  satisfy  us  ;'  and  very  generously  refused  to  accept  of  what 
the  king  had  assigned  to  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  gaining  it,  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  prince.  Now  Alexander  was  sensible  that  this 
art  consists  in  making  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  his 
grandeur;  and  in  governing  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
should  feel  his  power  by  no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  the 
interest  of  every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They  are  one's 
own  possessions,  one's  own  happiness,  which  we  love  in  his  person  ;  and 
we  are  so  many  times  attached  to  him  (and  by  as  close  ties)  as  there  are 
things  we  love  and  receive  from  him.  All  the  sequel  of  this  history  will 
show,  that  no  person  ever  made  a  more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than 
Alexander,  who  thought  himself  raised  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he 
might  do  good  ;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was 
neither  satisfied  nor  exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and 
used  all  the  precautions  imaginable,  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising 
in  it  during  his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four  or 
five  thousand  horse  ;  but  then  they  were  all  brave  men  ;  were  well  dis- 
ciplined, and  inured  to  fatigues  ;  had  made  several  campaigns  under 
Philip  ;  and  were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  capable  of  com- 
manding. Most  of  the  oflRcers  were  near  threescore  years  of  age  ;  and 
when  they  were  either  assembled,  or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp, 
they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.  Parmenio  commanded  the  in- 
fantry. Philotas,  his  son,  had  eighteen  hundred  horse*  under  him  ;  and 
Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavairy. 
The  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of  natives  of  the  several  states 
of  Greeks,  and  amounted  to  six  hundred,  had  their  particular  commander. 
The  Thraciansand  Paeonions,  who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by 
Cassander.  Alexander  began  his  route  along  the  lake  of  Cercina,  towards 
Amphipolis;  crossed  the  river  Strymon  near  its  mouth  ;  afterwards  the 
Hehrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  twenty  days'  inarch.  He  then  com- 
manded Parmenio  to  cross  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse, 
and  part  of  the  foot ;  which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  a 
hundred  and  threescore  galleys  and  several  flat-bottomed  vessels.  As 
for  Alexander,  he  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  him- 
self steering  his  own  galley  ;  and  being  got  to  the  middle  of  the  Helles- 
pont, he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides,  and  made  libations 
in  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup.    It  is  also  related,  that  after  having  thrown 

*  These  were  all  Macedonians. 
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a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  if  thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  landed  the 
first  in  Asia  ;  and  leaping  from  the  ship,  completely  armed,  and  in  the 
highest  transports  of  joy,  he  erec.ed  altars  on  the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to 
Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured  him  with  so  propitious  a 
descent.  He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaving  Europe.  He  depended  so 
entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rich  spoils  he  should 
find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so  great  an  expe- 
dition ;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  successfully,  would  supply 
all  things  necessary  for  war.  He  had  but  seventy  talents*  in  money  to 
pay  his  army,  and  only  a  month's  provision.  I  before  observed,  that  on 
leaving  Macedon  he  had  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  generals  and 
officers  ;  and  a  circumstance  of  still  greater  importance  is,  that  he  had 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  so  much  courage  and  confidence,  that  they 
fancied  they  marched,  not  to  precarious  war,  but  certain  victory. 

When  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Lampascus,+  which 
he  had  determined  to  destroy  in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he  saw  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  coming  to  him.  This 
man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been  very  intimate  with  Philip  his 
father  ;  and  Alexander  himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been 
his  pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  he  was  come  upon,  to  be 
beforehand  with  him,  swore,  in  express  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant 
his  request.  'The  favour  I  have  to  desire  of  you,'  says  Anaximenes, 
'  is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lampascus.'  By  this  witty  evasion  the 
historian  saved  his  country. 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  lUion.  where  he  paid  great  honours 
to  the  names  of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his 
tomb.  He  admired  and  envied  the  double  felicity  of  that  renowned  Gre- 
cian, in  having  found,  during  his  lifetime,  a  faithful  friend  in  Patroclus  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  a  herald,  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  in 
Homer.  And  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name  of  Achilles 
would  have  perished  in  the  same  grave  with  his  body. 

At  last  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  river  of 
Phrygia.  The  satrapee,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  firmly  resolvtd  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  Their 
army  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot, J  and  upwards  often  thou- 
sand horse.  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian,  and  commanded  under  Darius 
all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had  advised  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle  ; 
but  to  lay  waste  the  plains,  and  even  the  cities,  thereby  to  starve  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  oblige  him  to  return  back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was 
the  most  able  of  all  Darius's  generals,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent 
in  his  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  admire  most 
in  him;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in  council,  his  courage  and  capacity 
in  the  field,  or  lijs  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  The  counsel  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  when  we  consider  that  his  enemy 
was  fiery  and  impetuous  ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  nor  place  of 
retreat ;  that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a 

*  Seventy  thousand  crowns.  t  Val.  Max.  I.  vii.  c.  3. 

t  According  to  Justin,  their  array  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
foot,  whereas  Arrian  declares  there  was  no  more  than  twenty  thousand. 
Both  these  accounts  are  improbable,  and  there  is  doubtless  some  fault  in 
the  test,  and  therefore  I  follow  Diodorus  Siculus, 
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stranger,  inhabited  by  enemies  ;  that  delays  alone  could  weaken  and  ruin 
him  ;  and  that  his  only  hope  and  resource  lay  in  gaining  a  battle  imme- 
diately. But  Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  opposed  the  opinion  of  Memnon, 
and  protested  he  would  never  suffer  the  Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in 
the  territories  he  governed.  This  bad  advice  prevailedover  the  judicious 
counsel  of  the  foreigner  (Memnon)  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great 
prejudice,  suspected  of  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means 
make  himself  necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed 
infantry  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings:  the  bag- 
gage followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus, 
Parmenio  advised  him  to  encamp  there  in  battle-array,  in  order  that  his 
forces  might  have  time  to  rest  themselves,  and  not  to  pass  the  river  till 
next  morning,  because  the  enemy  would  then  be  less  able  to  prevent  him. 
He  added,  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in 
sight  of  an  enemy,  especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks 
very  craggy :  so  that  the  Persian  cavalry  who  waited  their  coming  in 
battle-array  on  the  other  side,  might  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were 
drawn  up  :  that  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  this  occa- 
sion, this  enterprise,  in  case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  would  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  their  future  affairs ;  the  fame  and  glory  of 
arms  depending  on  the  first  actions. 

However,  these  reasons  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet, 
for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of  contempt :  that  they  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  terror,  which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  attempt,  had  spread  among  the  Persians  ;  and  answer  the 
high  opinion  the  world  conceived  of  his  courage,  and  the  valour  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  enemy's  horse,  which  was  very  numerous,  lined  the 
whole  shore,  and  formed  an  extended  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Alex- 
ander, wherever  he  should  endeavour  to  pass;  and  the  foot,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Greeks  in  Darius's  service,  was  posted  behind,  upon  an 
easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Persians  waited  till  the 
Macedonians  should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  advantage 
upon  their  landing  ;  and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place 
proper  for  crossing,  and  observing  the  disposition  of  their  enemies. 
Upon  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought,  com- 
manded the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  beliave  gallantly. 
He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  left.  The  king 
first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  river,  himself  follow- 
ing it  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  made  Parmenio  advance  afterwards 
with  the  left  wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole 
raising  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians  seeing  this  detachment  advance  forward,  began  to  let 
fly  their  arrows,  and  march  to  a  place  wliere  the  declivity  was  not  so 
great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  And  now  the 
horse  engaged  with  great  fury ;  one  part  endeavouring  to  land,  and  the 
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other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  whose  cavalry  was 
far  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  were 
wounded  with  the  darts  that  were  sliot  from  the  eminence  :  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this 
place ;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded  there. 
The  Macedonians  therefore  at  first  gave  ground,  after  having  lost  the 
first  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  close,  and  reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops,  puts  himself 
at  their  head,  animates  them  by  his  presence,  pushes  the  Persians,  and 
routs  them  ;  upon  which  the  whole  army  follow  after,  cross  the  river,  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in 
which  the  generals  fought.  He  himself  was  particularly  conspicuous 
by  his  shield,  and  the  plume  of  feathers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet, 
on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
length,  and  so  vastly  white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  person  ;  and  though  only  horse 
engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way  on  either 
side :  every  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain  ground  of 
him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  to 
Darius,  distiuguished  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  generals  by  his  supe- 
rior bravery.  Being  surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  of  them  his 
relations,  of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he 
carried  terror  wherever  he  moved.  Alexander  observing  in  how  gallant 
a  manner  he  signalized  himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced 
towards  him.  Immediately  they  engage,  and  each  having  thrown  a  jave- 
lin, wounded  the  other,  though  but  slightly.  Spithrobates  falls  furiously, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who,  being  prepared  for  him,  thrusts  his 
pike  into  his  face,  and  lay.s  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment, 
Rosaces,  brother  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  side,  gives  him 
so  furious  a  blow  nn  the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his 
plume,  but  went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was  going  to  repeat  his 
blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared  through  his  fractured  helmet, 
Clitus  cuts  off  R  sace's  liand  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  and  by  that 
means  saves  his  sovereign's  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had 
been  exposed,  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now 
perform  wonders.  The  Persians  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry,  upon  whom 
the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse, 
poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  unable  to  sustain  any  longer 
the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them  all  in  the  face,  began  to 
give  ground,  and  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broke  and  put  to  flight. 
Alexander  did  not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to 
charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground,  which  was  owing 
to  the  surprise  they  were  seized  with,  rather  than  bravery.  But  when 
they  saw  themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions 
were  now  engaged  ;  those  of  the  Persians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight,  the  Grecian  infantry  in 
Darius's  service  excepted.  This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded 
a  promise    from  Alexander  to  let  them  march   away   unmolested;    but 
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following  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  this  body  of  foot,  and  presently  lost  his  horse  (not 
Bucephalus),  who  was  killed  with  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  battle  was 
so  hot  round  him,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lives  on 
this  occasion,  fell  here  ;  for  they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who 
were  well  disciplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair. 
They  were  all  cnt  to  pieces,  two  thousand  excepted,  who  were  taken 
prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the  spot. 
Arsites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self, through  regret  that  he  had  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him  had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  were  killed  in  this 
engagement,  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  on  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians, twenty-five  of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at  the  first  attack. 
Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues  in  brass,  all  which 
were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dium,  from  whence  they  were 
many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Q.  Metellus.  About  threescore  of 
the  other  horse  were  killed,  and  near  thirty  foot,  who,  the  next  day, 
were  all  laid  with  their  arms  and  equipage  in  one  grave  ;  and  the  king 
granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of 
tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and  saw 
their  wounds  dressed.  He  enquired  very  particularly  into  their  adven- 
tures, and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle, 
and  boast  his  bravery.  A  prince  gains  many  advantages  by  such  a  fami- 
liarity and  condescension.  He  also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the 
grandees  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as  died  in 
the  Persian  service;  but  all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in 
chains,  and  sent  them  to  work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought 
under  the  barbarian  standards  against  their  country,  contrary  to  the 
express  prohibition  made  by  Greece  upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  his 
victory  with  the  Greeks ;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  three 
hundred  shields ,  being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
caused  the  glorious  inscription  following  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rest  of 
the  spoils  : — '  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks  (the  Lacedae- 
monians excepted)",  gained  these  spoils  from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit 
Asia.'  A  conduct  of  this  kind  evinces  a  very  uncommon  and  amiable 
greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  cannot,  without  great 
reluctance,  admit  others  to  share  in  his  glory.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  Persian 
luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

SECT.  IV.— ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE  GREATEST  PART 
OF  ASIA  MINOR. 
[A.  M.  3670.  Ant.  J.  C.  334.]— The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus  had  all  the  happy  consequences  that  could  naturally  be  expected 
from  it.  Sardis,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  barbarian 
empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander  who  gave  the 
citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  lo  live  after  their  own  laws. 
Four  days  after  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who  liad 
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been  banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and  restored  its 
popular  form  of  government.  He  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered  a  great 
namber  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess  ;  solemnized  her  mysteries  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.  The  Ephesjans  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the  very  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as 
was  before  observed,  and  the  work  was  now  very  far  advanced.  Dino- 
crates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superintended  the  building  of  the  temple, 
was  afterwards  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Alexander  offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expenses  they  had  already 
been  at,  and  to  furnish  the  remainder,  provided  they  would  inscribe  the 
temple  with  his  name  alone  ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  of 
every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not  being  willing  to 
consent  to  it,  and  nevertheless  afraid  to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly, 
had  recourse  to  an  artful  flattery  to  enable  them  to  evade  his  request. 
They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to 
another.  Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Tralles 
and  Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  those  places. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,  which  cit}-,  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  a  sudden  and  powerful  support,  shut  their  gates  against  him:  and 
indeed  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  very  considerable,  made  a  show  as 
if  it  would  succour  that  city;  but  after  having  made  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  engage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail  away.  Mem- 
non  had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress,  with  a  great  number  of  his 
soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to  make  a 
good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  attacked 
it,  and  planting  scaling-ladders  on  all  sides,  the  scalado  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour,  and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alex- 
ander sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the  least  inter 
mission  ;  and  this  lasted  several  days.  At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  were 
every  where  repulsed,  and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  requisite 
for  a  long  siege,  he  planted  all  his  machines  against  it,  made  a  great 
number  of  breaches,  and  whenever  these  were  attacked,  a  new  scalado 
was  attempted.  The  besieged,  after  sustaining  all  these  efforts  with 
prodigious  bravery,  capitulated,  for  fear  of  being  taken  by  storm. 
Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the  utmost  humanity,  and  sold 
all  the  foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.  The  historians  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  marched 
out  with  the  garrison. 

Alexander  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved  to 
destroy  his  own,  the  expense  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  mention  that 
he  wanted  money  for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are 
even  of  opinion,  tliat  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with 
Darius,  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was 
resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave  them 
no  other  resource  than  that  of  victorj'.  He  therefore  retained  such 
vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  transporting 
the  military  engines,  and  a  small  number  of  other  galleys.  After  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  siege 
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to  Halicarnassus,  The  city  was  of  most  difficult  access  from  its  happy 
situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides,  Memnon,  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all  Darius's  commanders,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  it  with  a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble 
defence,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great 
merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  bravery,  and 
the  most  consummate  knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous 
on  both  sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible 
labour,  filled  up  part  of  the  ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near  the 
walls,  they  had  the  grief  to  see  their  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and 
their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  frequent  vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
After  beating  down  part  of  the  wall  with  their  battering  rams,  they  were 
astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it ;  which  was  so  suddenly  built  up, 
that  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  attack  of  these  walls,  which 
were  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  destroyed  a  prodigious  number  of  men, 
becaused  the  besieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raised  on  the 
several  sides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  was  evidently  seen  at  this 
siege,  that  the  strongest  fortifications  of  a  city  are  the  valour  and  courage 
of  its  defenders.  The  siege  was  long,  and  attended  with  such  surprising 
difficulties  as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  an  Alexander  ;  yet 
the  view  of  danger  served  only  to  animate  his  troops,  and  their  patience 
was  at  last  successful.  Memnon,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the  sea  was  open  to 
him,  after  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well 
stored  with  provisions,  he  took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants,  with 
all  their  riches,  and  conveyed  them  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not 
far  from  Halicarnassus.  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  besiege  the 
citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  after  the  city  was  destroyed,  wWch 
he  demolished  to  the  very  foundations.  He  thought  it  sufficient  to  en- 
compass it  with  strong  walls,  and  left  some  good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Artemisia  queen  of  Caria,  Idrieus  her  brother 
reigned  in  her  stead.  The  sceptre,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, devolved  upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  Idrieus  ;  but  she  was  dethroned 
by  Pexodoruo,  whose  successor,  by  Darius's  command,  was  Orontobates, 
his  son-in-law.  Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called 
Alindse,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alexander,  the  instant  she 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for  her  son.  The  king 
vras  so  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  her  own  city;  and  after  having  taken  Halicarnassus,  as  he  by 
that  means  was  master  of  the  whole  country,  he  restored  the  governraeut 
of  it  to  Ada. 

This  lady  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours  re- 
ceived from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day  meats  dressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  ;  delicious  pastry  of  all  sorts;  and  the  most  excellent 
cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered  the  queen  on  this  occasion. 
'That  all  thistrain  was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed 
of  much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him  :  one 
of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was,  walking  a  great  deal 
in  the  morning  very  early;  and  the  other  prepared  him  p.n  excellent 
supper,  and  that  was  dining  verf  moderately.' 
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Several  king^s  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluutarily  to  Alexander. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  these,  wlio  afterwards  adhered 
to  this  prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  sou  to 
Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  aud  king  of  Poutus,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  beeu  made  elsewhere.  He  is  computed  to  be  the  sixth  king  from 
Artabazus,*  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of  which 
he  was  put  in  possession  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  his  father.  The 
famous  jNIithridates,  who  so  long  employed  the  Roman  armies,  was  one 
of  his  successors. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such  of 
his  soldiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to 
spend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they  would  return 
in  the  spring.  He  appointed  three  officers  to  lead  them  thither  and  to 
bring  them  back.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;t  and,  aa 
we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom  was  used  by  any  other  nation,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Aristotle  had  learned  it  from  some  Jew,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  Asia  ;  and  that  approving  it  as  a  very  wise  and 
just  custom,  he  therefore  had  recommended  it  to  his  pupil,  who  remem- 
bered it  on  this  occasion. 

[A.  M.  3671.  Ant.  J.  C.  333.]— The  nest  year  Alexander  began  the 
campaign  very  early.  He  had  debated,  whether  he  should  march  directly 
against  Darius,  or  should  first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  latter  plan  appeared  the  safest,  since  he  thereby  would  not  be 
molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should  leave  behind  him.  His  progress 
was  a  little  interrupted  at  first.  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  situated  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphilia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea-shore,  which  is  always 
dry  at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  it  at  that  time  ;  but  when 
the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now  winter,  Alexander, 
whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  desirous  of  passing  it  before  the  waters 
fell.  His  forces  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the 
water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist.  Some  historians,  purely  to  em- 
bellish this  incident,  relate  that  the  sea,  by  the  Divine  command,  had 
submitted  spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  among  these  writers  is  Quintus 
Curtius,  It  is  surprising  that  Josephus  the  historian,  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry 
land,  should  have  cited  this  circumstance  by  way  of  example,  the  falsity 
of  which  Alexander  himself  had  refuted.  For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he 
merely  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  That  when  he  left  the  city  of  Phaselis 
he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the  mountain  called  Climax  :' 
and  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  prince,  who  was  vastly  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the  people,  that 
the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very  singular  manner. 

While  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he 
had  a  little  before  appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  the 
room  of  Caias,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  a  province.  Darius, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised 

*  Florus,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  +  Deut.  xxiv.  5. 
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him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,*  with  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, in  case  he  could  murder  Alexander  ;  thinking  ttiat  he  could  not 
pay  too  dear  for  a  crime  which  would  rid  him  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's  answer  being  seized, 
made  a  full  confession,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia, 
marched  his  army  to  Celsenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river 
Marsyas,  which  the  fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  sum- 
moned the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  whither  the  inhabitants  were  retired, 
to  surrender  ;  but  these  believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily, 
that  they  would  first  die.  However,  finding  the  attack  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  they  desired  a  truce  of  sixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they  were  not  succoured ; 
and  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  surrendered  themselves  upon  the 
day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
called  Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  residence  of  king  Midas,  situated 
on  the  river  Sangarius.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  famous  chariot  to  which  theGordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which 
fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  strings 
were  twisted  in  so  intricate  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
where  it  began  or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  coun 
try,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it,  should  pos- 
sess the  empire  of  Asia.  As  Alexander  was  firmly  persuaded  that  this 
promise  related  to  himself,  after  many  fruitless  trials,  he  cried,  '  It  is  no 
matter  which  way  it  be  untied,'  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  the  sword,  and 
by  that  means,  says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled  the  oracle. 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  every  engine  at  work,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  carry  the 
war  into  Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper  to  extricate 
him  from  the  present  danger  ;  for  the  Lacediemonians,  and  several  other 
Greek  nations,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have 
been  ready  to  join  him  ;  by  which  means  Alexander  must  have  been 
forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly  over  sea,  to  defend  his  own 
country.  Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and  having  determined  to  follow 
it,  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the  original  proposer.  Accordingly 
Memnon  was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-general  of  all  the 
forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

Darius  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon  was  the 
ablest  general  in  his  service,  had  fought  a  great  many  years  under  the 
Persian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Had  his  advice  been  taken, 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  not  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his 
master's  interests  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  army,  and  immediately  withdrew,  first  to  Miletus,  from 
thence  to  Halicarnassus,  and  lastly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was 
when  he  received  his  new  commission.  This  place  was  the  rendezvous 
for  the  fleet ;  and  Memnon  was  now  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner 
how  to  put  his  design  into  execution.    He  made  himself  master  of  the 

♦  About  1,500,000/.  sterling. 
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island  of  Chios,  and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  excepted.  From 
thence  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Eubcea,  and  to  make  Greece 
and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mit)lene,  which  city 
he  iiad  been  forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this  occasion 
the  inestimable  worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  the 
ruin  of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  the 
plan  he  had  formed  ;  for  Darius  not  having  one  general  in  his  array  who 
was  able  to  supply  Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  enter- 
prise which  could  have  saved  his  empire.  His  sole  resource,  therefore, 
now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  East.  Darius,  dissatisfied  with  all  his 
generals,  resolved  to  command  in  person,  and  appointed  Babylon  for  the 
rendezvous  of  his  army  ;  where,  upon  being  mustered,  they  were  found 
to  be  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  thousand  men  ;  for  historians  differ 
very  much  with  respect  to  the  number. 

Alexander  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  he  subdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the 
news  whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  marching 
immediately  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced 
by  hasty  marches  into  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  Cyrus's 
camp.*  From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  fifty  stadia  (two  leagues  and 
a  half)  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  defile,  through 
which  persons  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus.  The  officer 
whe  guarded  it  in  Darius's  name,  had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it,  and  those 
fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  arrival.  Upon  this,  Alexander 
entered  the  pass,  and,  after  viewing  very  attentively  the  situation  of  the 
place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune ;  and  confessed  that  he  might 
have  been  very  easily  stopped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throwing 
of  stones  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  this  pass  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men 
completely  armed  could  scarce  walk  abreast  in  it ;  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain hung  over  the  road,  which  was  not  only  narrow,  but  broken  up  in 
several  places,  by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
arrived  the  very  instant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to 
prevent  his  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  plunder  of  so  opulent  a  city. 
But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  sent  thither  with  a  detachment  of 
horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and 
marched  into  the  city,  which  he  saved ;  the  barbarians  having  fled  the 
moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs,  a  river  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  clear 
and  limpid  ;  but  at  the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tufted 
trees  with  which  its  banks  are  overshadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end 
of  summer,  which  is  excessively  sultry  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was  quite  covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe  in  that  river,  invited  by  the 
beauty  and  clearness  of  the  stream.  However,  the  instant  he  plunged 
into  it,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  shivering,  that  all  the  stauders-by 

*  Quintus  Curtius  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  from  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  Arrian  from  the  Younger  Cyrus,  which  opinion  appears  the  most 
probable. 
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fancied  he  was  dying.  Upon  this  he  was  carrl'jl  to  his  tent,  after  faintiii? 
away.  The  news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  ut- 
most consternation.  They  all  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints 
in  the  following  words: — 'The  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived  is  torn 
from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  and  conquests ;  not  in  a  battle,  or 
at  the  storming  of  a  city,  but  dies  by  his  bathing  in  a  river.  Darius, 
who  is  coming  up  with  us,  will  conquer  before  he  has  seen  his  enerny. 
We  shall  be  forced  to  retire,  like  so  many  fugitives,  through  those  very 
countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph  ;  and  as  the  places  through 
which  we  must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger  alone, 
should  we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  destroy  us.  But  who  shall 
guide  ns  in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead  ? 
And  should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall  we 
furnish  ourselves  with  refsels  to  cross  it?'  After  this,  directing  their 
whole  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  they  cried 
aloud,  '  Alas  !  how  sad  is  it  that  he  who  was  our  king,  and  the  com- 
panion of  our  toils ;  a  king  in  the  (lower  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  greatest  prosperity  ;  should  be  taken  ofiF,  and  in  a  manner  torn 
from  our  arms  !' 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees,  and  began  to  know 
the  persons  who  stood  round  him  ;  though  the  only  symptom  he  gave  of 
his  recovery  was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But  he  was  more 
indisposed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for  nev/s  was  bronght  that  Darius 
might  soon  arrive.  Alexander  bewailed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in 
being  thus  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enetny,  and  robbed  of 
so  noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition 
of  dying  obscurely  in  his  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the  glory  he 
had  promised  himself.  Having  ordered  his  confidential  friends  and 
physicians  to  come  into  his  tent,  '  You  see  (said  he),  my  friends,  the  sad 
extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces  me.  Methinks,  I  already  hear  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly 
held  intelligence  with  my  evil  genius,*  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his 
lieutenants  in  so  lofty  and  contemptuous  a  strain  ;  however,  he  shall  not 
obtain  his  desire,  provided  my  physicians  will  attempt  to  cure  me  in  the 
manner  I  desire.  The  present  condition  of  my  affairs  will  not  admit 
either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A  speedy  death  is  more 
eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  the  physicians  think  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  toltnow,  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish 
to  live  as  to  fight.' 

This  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  an  universal  alarm.  The 
physicians,  who  were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event, 
did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies  ;  especially 
as  Darius  had  published,  that  he  would  reward  with  a  thousand  talentst 
the  man  who  should  kill  Alexander.  However,  Philip,  an  Acarnanian, 
one  ofliis  physicians,  who  bad  always  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth, 
loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only  as  his  sovereign  but  his 

*  Darius,  who  imagined  himself  sure  of  overcoming  Alexander,  had 
written  to  his  lieutenants,  that  they  should  chastise  this  young  madman  ; 
and  after  clothing  him  in  purple  out  of  derision,  should  send  him  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  court. — Freinshcim  in  Quint.  Curt. 
*  About  145,000/.  sterling. 
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child:  raising  himsilf  (merely  out  of  affection  to  Alexander)  above  all 
prudential  considerations,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose,  which,  though  not 
very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its  effects  ;  and  desired 
three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every  one  trembled,  but  he 
alone  whom  it  most  concerned  ;  Alexander  being  afflicted  upon  no  other 
account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from  appearing  at 
the  head  of  his  array. 

Wiiile  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Par- 
menio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put 
greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers;  the  purport  of 
which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that  Daiius  had  bribed  him, 
by  the  promise  of  a  thousand  talents  and  his  sister  in  marriage.  This 
letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  weigh 
the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But  the  confidence  in  a 
physician,  whose  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his 
infancy,  soon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts.  He  folded  up  the 
letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolster,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  the 
contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with  his  medicine,  when 
Alexander,  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  gives  it  Philip  to 
read.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  cup,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
physician,  swallows  the  draught  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  without 
discovering  the  slightest  suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused 
the  letter,  had  showed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  sur- 
prise ;  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  bed — '  Royal  Sir,'  says  he, 
with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  '  your  recovery  will  soon  clear  me  of  the 
guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  charged.  The  only  favour  I  beg  is, 
that  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind  ;  and  suffer  the  draught  to 
operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have  received  from  servants, 
who  indeed  have  shown  their  zeal  for  your  welfare ;  a  zeal,  however, 
very  indiscreet  and  unseasonable.'  These  words  did  not  only  revive  the 
king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy  ;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the  hand, 
'  Be  you  yourself  easy,*  says  he  to  him,  '  for  I  believe  you  are  disquieted 
upon  a  double  account ;  first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for  your  own 
justification.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  worked  so  violently,  that  the  accidents 
which  attended  it  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation  ;  for  the  king  lost 
his  speech,  and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  he  had 
hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symptoms  of  life.  Philip  employed 
all  the  powers  of  Physic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval- 
diverted  him  with  agreeable  subjects  ;  conversing  with  him  at  one  time 
about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  another  about  the  mighty  victory  which 
was  advancing,  with  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  past  triumphs.  At  last 
the  physician's  art  having  gained  the  ascendant,  and  diffused  through 
every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivific  virtue  ;  his  mind  first  began  to  resume 
its  former  vigour,  and  afterwards  his  body,  much  soloner  than  had  been 
expected.  Three  days  after  he  showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were 
never  satisfied  with  gazing  upon  him,  and  could  scarce  believe  their 
eyes;  so  much  had  the  greatness  of  the  danger  terrified  and  dejected 
them.  Nu  caresses  were  enough  for  tiie  physician  ;  every  one  embracing 
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him  with  tho  utmost  tenderness,  and  returniug  him  thanks  as  to  a  god, 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  their  sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their  king«, 
words  can  never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more 
than  any  other,  and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him. 

They  were  persuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake  any  thing  without  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  gods ;  and  as  success  always  attended  his 
designs,  even  his  rashness  conduced  to  his  glory,  and  seemed  to  have 
something  divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have  concluded 
incapable  of  such  mighty  enterprises,  and  which  however  overcame  all 
difficulties,  gave  a  fresh  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  actions. 
Besides,  certain  advantages  that  generally  are  little  regarded,  which  yet 
engage  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  merit  of  Alexander  ;  such  as  his  taking  delight  in  bodily 
exercises ;  his  discovering  a  skill  and  excellency  in  them ;  his  going 
clothed  like  the  common  soldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize  him- 
self witt  inferiors,  without  lessening  his  dignity;  his  sharing  in  toils 
and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious  and  intrepid ;  qualities  which, 
whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or  had  acquired  them  by  re- 
flection, made  him  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  this  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  vain  confidence 
in  the  immense  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two 
armies  merely  from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains  of  Assyria, 
in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  which 
number  gave  him.  But  led  astray  by  his  arrogance,  he  entangles  him- 
self in  narrow  passes,  where  his  cavalry  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops, 
so  far  from  doing  him  any  service,  would  only  encumber  one  another ; 
and  advances  towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should  have  waited,  and 
runs  visibly  to  his  own  destruction.  Nevertheless,  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  whose  custom  it  was  to  flatter  and  applaud  his  every  action, 
congratulated  him  beforehand  on  the  victory  he  would  soon  obtain,  as  if 
it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  There  was  at  that  time,  in  the  army 
of  Darius,  one  Caridemus,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
war,  who  personally  hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused  him  to  be 
banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  turning  to  this  Athenian,  asked  him, 
whether  he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy.  Cari- 
demus, who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  forgetting  that 
he  was  in  a  country  of  slavery,  where  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a 
prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  replied  as  follows  : — '  Pos- 
sibly, Sir,  you  many  not  be  pleased  with  my  telling  you  the  truth;  but, 
in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  be  too  late  hereafter.  This  splendid 
parade  of  war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men  which  has  drained  all  the 
East,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to  your  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple 
glitter  in  every  part  of  your  army,  which  is  so  prodigiously  splendid, 
that  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  could  never  form  an  idea  of  its  magni- 
ficence. But  the  soldiers  who  compose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible 
to  behold,  and  bristling  in  every  part  with  arras,  do  not  amuse  themselves 
with  such  idle  show.  Their  only  care  is  to  draw  up  in  a  regular  manner 
their  battalions,   and  to  cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and 
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pikes.    Their  phalanx  5s  a  body  of  infantry,  which  engages  without 
flinching  ;  and  keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks,  that  the  soldiers  and  their 
arms  form  a  kind  of  impenetrable  work.     In  a  word,  every  single  man 
among  them,  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  are  so  well  trained,  so  at- 
tentive to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they  are  to  assem- 
ble under  their  standards,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their 
ranks,  and  face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal  they 
make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the  art  of  war.     But  that  you  may 
be  persuaded,  these  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither  from  the  hopes 
of  gaining   gold   and  silver ;    know,  that  this  excellent  discipline  has 
subsisted  hitherto  by  the  sole  aids  and  precepts  of  poverty.     Are  they 
hungry?  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  any  kind  of  food.     Are  they 
weary  ?  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  day-time 
are  always  upon  their  feet.     Do  you  fancy  that  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
and  that  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia,  who  are  all  armed  cap-a-pie,  are  to 
be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  with  sticks  burnt  at  the 
end  ?    Troops  like  themselves  will  be  necessary  to  check  their  career  ; 
and  succours  must  be  procured  from  their  country  to  oppose  them.    Send 
therefore  thither  all  the  useless  gold  and  silver  which  I  see  here,  and 
purchase  with  it  formidable  soldiers.'     Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild, 
tractable  disposition  ;    but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  happy 
temper.    Few  raonarchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  withstand 
their  own  power,  to  repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  per- 
petually inflaming  their  passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves  them  so 
well,  as  to  contradict  and  displease  them,  by  telling  them  the  genuine 
truth.      Darius,  not  having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gives 
orders  for  dragging  to  execution  a  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection, 
was  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  gave  him  the  best  counsel  that  could  have 
been  proposed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel  treatment  could  not  silence 
Caridemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  freedom,  '  My  avenger  is  at 
hand,  in  the  person  of  that  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave  you 
counsel,  and  he   will  soon  punish  you  for  despising  it.      As  for  you, 
Darius,  in  whom  sovereign  power  has  wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you 
will  teach  posterity,  that  when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delu- 
sion of  fortune,  she  erases  from  their  minds  all  the  seeds  of  goodness 
implanted  in  them  by  nature.'     Darius  soon  repented  his  having  put  to 
death  so  valuable  a  person ;  and  experienced,  but  too  late,  the  truth  of 
all  he  had  told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  Euphrates.  It  was  a 
custom  long  used  by  the  Persians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after 
sun-rise,  at  which  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  that  purpose  from 
the  king's  tent.  Over  this  tent  was  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
army,  the  image  of  the  sun  set  in  crystal.  The  order  they  observed  in 
their  march  was  this  : — 

First,  were  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  lay  the  fire;  called  by  them 
sacred  and  eternal ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  Magi,  singing  hymns 
after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They  were  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  youths  (agreeable  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  year) 
clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a  car  consecrated  to  Jupiter,* 

*  Jupiter  was  a  god  unknown  to  the  Persians.  Quintus  Curtius,  therefore 
in  all  probability,  calls  the  first  and  greatest  of  their  gods  by  that  name. 
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drawn  by  white  horses,  and  followed  by  a  courser  of  a  prodigious  size, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  sun's  horse  ;  and  the  equerries  were 
dressed  in  white,  eacli  having  a  golden  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  rhariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver,  followed 
after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations, 
whose  manners  and  customs  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a  diflferent 
manner.  Next  advanced  those  wliom  the  Persians  called  The  Inimortalu, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  suraptuousness  of  their  apparel.  They  all  wore  golden  collars,  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  surtouts  (having  sleeves  to  them) 
adorned  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the  king's  cousins  or 
relations,*  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very  much  resem- 
bling those  of  women,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp  of  their 
dress  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  Doryphorit  came  after  ;  they  carried  the  king's  cloak, 
and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in  wliich  he  appeared  seated  as  on  a  high 
throne.  Tliis  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images  of  the  gods 
in  gold  and  silver  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered 
with  jewels,  rose  two  statues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing  War, 
the  other  Peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with  wings  ex- 
tended, as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering 
all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  which  were  represented  two 
falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  pecking  at  one  another.  Around 
his  waist  he  wore  a  golden  girdle,  J  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence 
his  scimetar  hung,  the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue 
mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest  relations,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  thousand  pike-men,  whose  pikes  were  adorned  with  silver 
and  tipped  with  gold;  and  lastly,  thirty  thousand  infantry,  who  composed 
the  rear-guard.  These  were  followed  by  the  king's  horses  (four  hun- 
dred in  number),  all  which  were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  thence,  came 
Sysigaxnbis,  Darius's  mother,  seated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  on 
another,  with  the  several  female  attendants  of  both  queens  riding  on 
horseback.  Afterwards  came  fifteen  large  chariots,  in  which  were  the 
king's  children,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  education,  with  a 
band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in  great  esteem  with  those  nations. 
Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  six  hundred  mules  and  three  hun- 
dred camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a 
great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown-ofiBcers,  and  of  the  greatest 
lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  sutlers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated 
also  in  chariots. 

*  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Possibly  a  great  number  of  the  king's 
relations  were  in  this  body, 

+  These  Avere  guards  who  carried  a  half-pike.  %  Cidaris. 
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In  the  rear  wore  a  body  of  light-armed  troops  with  their  commanders, 
who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  description 
of  a  tournament,  not  the  march  of  an  army?  Could  he  imagine  that 
princes  of  the  least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  incorporate 
with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train  of  women,  princesses,  concu- 
bines, eunuchs,  and  domestics  of  both  sexes?  But  the  custom  of  the 
country  was  reason  sufficient.  Darius,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mighty  pomp  prepared  for  himself 
alone,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  formed  still  higher  notions  of  himself. 
Yet  should  we  reduce  him  to  his  just  proportion  and  his  persional  worth, 
how  little  would  he  appear  !  But  he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the  same  judgment.  But  it  is  time 
for  us  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  blows. 

SECT,  v.— ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  OVER 
DARIUS,  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  ISSUS. 

[A.  M.  3671.  Ant.  J.  C.  333.]— For  the  clearer  understanding  of 
Alexander's  march  and  that  of  Darius,  and  the  better  fixing  the  situation 
of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle  was  fought,  we  must  distinguish  three 
defiles  or  pssses.  The  first  of  these  is  immediately  at  the  descent  from 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  through  which,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
The  second  is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia  into 
Syria  ;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from  that  moun- 
tain. This  pass,  which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher 
than  the  pass  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army  to  seize  the 
pass  of  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  a  free  passage  for  his  army.  As  for 
himself,  after  marching  from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Anchiala, 
a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  built.  His  tomb  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  that  city  with  this  inscription: — Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala 
and  Tarsus  in  one  day :  Go  passenger,  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,  for 
THK  rest  is  nothing.  From  hence  he  came  to  Soli,  where  he  offered 
sacrifices  to  ^sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Alexander  himself  headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  by 
the  whole  army,  and  he  there  solemnized  games  ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded  Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through 
the  Aleian  plains,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the 
infantry  and  his  life-guards  to  Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos, 
and  afterwards  at  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Darius, 
with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  Sochos  in  Assyria,  two  days' 
journey  from  Cilicia.  Alexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news  ; 
when  all  his  generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to  meet  the  Persians.  Parmenio  had 
taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass  of 
Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it.  The  king  left  the  sick  in 
Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  Ihe  pass,  and  encamped  near 
the  city  of  Myriandros,  where  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  him 
to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  which  were  of 
great  extent.    The  Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and 
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formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the 
coming  up  of  the  r-neray.  For,  besides  that  this  spot  was  open  on  all 
sides,  and  very  advantageous  for  his  liorse,  it  was  spacious  enougii  to 
contain  his  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  otlier  things  belong- 
ing to  the  army.  However,  if  he  should  not  approve  of  their  counsel, 
they  then  advised  him  to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such  only  as 
were  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  and  consequently  not  venture  liis  whole 
army  upon  a  single  battle,  wliich  perhaps  might  be  decisive.  However, 
the  courtiers,  with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for 
ever  abound,  called  these  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches; 
and  hinted  to  Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their  counselling  the  king 
to  divide  his  troops  was,  that,  after  they  should  once  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  they  might  have  an  easier  opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the 
enemy's  hands  whatever  might  be  in  their  power  ;  but  that  the  safest 
way  would  be,  to  surround  them  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  punishment  due  to  traitors.  This 
proposal  was  shocking  to  Darius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  mild  and 
humane  disposition.  He  therefore  answered,  '  That  he  was  far  from 
ever  designing  to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime ;  that  should  he  be  guilty 
of  it,  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit  to  his  promises  ; 
that  it  was  never  known  that  a  person  had  been  put  to  death  for  giving 
imprudent  counsel  ;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture  to  give  his  opinion, 
if  it  were  attended  with  such  danger,  a  circumstance  that  would  be  of  the 
most  fatal  consequence  to  princes.'  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their 
zeal  and  good  will,  and  condescended  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons 
which  prompted  him  not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  in 
coming  up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him  (for  they  had  not  heard 
a  word  of  his  indisposition)  ;  that  fortune,  merely  for  their  sake,  had  led 
Alexander  into  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  get  out,  in  case  they  should  fall  upon  him  immediately  ;  that 
they  ought  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy 
should  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would  escape  them.  Upon  this, 
it  was  resolved  in  council,  that  the  array  should  march  in  search  of  him  ; 
the  gods,  says  an  historian,*  blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he 
might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and  thereby 
make  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Darius,  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most  precious  effects  to 
Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body 
of  the  army  towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  passof  Amanus,  which 
lies  far  above  the  passes  of  Syria.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the 
princesses  his  daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed  the  army, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but  remained  in  the  camp  during 
the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Cilicia  (from  east 
westward)  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  knowing  that  Alexander 
was  behind ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  before  him, 
and  was  retiring  in  great  disorder  into  Syria  ;  and  therefore  Darius  was 
now  considering  how  he  might  best  pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to 
death  ail  the  sick  who  were  in  the  city  of  Issus,  a  few  soldiers  excepted, 
♦  Arrian. 
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whom  he  dismissed,  after  making  them  view  every  part  of  his  camp,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
forces.  These  soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  Darius's 
approacli,  which  he  could  scarce  believe,  from  its  great  improbability, 
though  there  was  nothing  he  desired  more  earnestly.  But  he  himself 
was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
would  attack  him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisadoes, 
discovering  an  incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which  was  to 
engage  in  those  passes,  whither  the  gods  seemed  to  have  led  Darius  ex- 
pressly to  deliver  him  into  his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a 
small  army  to  act  and  move  at  liberty  in,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the 
two  armies  to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Macedonians  had  space 
sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  army ;  whereas  the  Persians  had  not 
room  for  the  twentieth  part  of  theirs. 

Nevertheless,  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens  even  to  the  greatest 
captains,  felt  some  emotion  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all 
at  one  blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he 
now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the  moment  approaching  which  was  to  deter- 
mine his  fate.  But,  on  the  other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the 
reflection,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them  ; 
and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped 
to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  did  not  divulge  these 
thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowings,  that  upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a 
general  ought  not  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity; 
and  that  the  troops  should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and  intrepidity  in 
the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain,*  and,  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrificed,  after  the 
manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given,  his  army,  which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  com- 
manded to  make  greater  speed,  arrived  by  day-break  at  the  several  posts 
assigned  them ;  but  now  the  couriers  bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not 
above  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and 
then  drew  it  up  in  battle  array.  The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror  came 
also  and  acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  would 
not  at  first  believe,  imagining,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled 
before  him,  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape.  This  news  threw  his  troops 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to  their  arms  with 
great  precipitation  and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  lay  near  the  city  of  Issus,  and 
was  bounded  by  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The 
plain,  that  was  situated  between  them  both,  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able extent,  as  the  two  armies  encamped  in  it ;  and  I  before  observed, 
that  Darius's  was  vastly  numerous.  The  river  Plnarus  ran  through  the 
middle  of  this  plain  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided  it  very 

*  The  ancients  used  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  upon  erainenceu. 
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near  into  two  equal  parts.    The  mountain  formed  a  hollow  like  a  gulf, 
the  extremity  of  which  in  a  curve  line  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He  posted  at  the 
extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountain,  the  Argyra- 
spides,*  commanded  by  Nicanor  ;  then  the  phalanx  of  Coenus,  and 
afterwards  tiiat  of  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
army.  On  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of 
Amyntas,  then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly,  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the 
famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we  find  was  composed 
of  six  distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these  brigades  was  headed 
by  able  generals  ;  but  Alexander  was  always  commander-in-chief,  and 
directed  all  the  movements.  The  horse  were  placed  on  the  two  wings  ; 
the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thessalians,  on  tlie  right,  and  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded  all  the 
foot  of  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing.  Alexander  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  command  of  the  right.  He  had  desired  Parmenio 
to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  sur- 
rounding him  ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  mountains,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows  discharged  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the 
horse  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomaclius  and  the 
Paeonians,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  reserved  the 
Ar<^ians+  (commanded  by  Attalus),  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some 
forces  that  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius 
had  posted  on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order.  Having 
heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  in  battle  array,  he 
commanded  thirty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  bowmen  to  cross 
the  river  Pinarus,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army 
in  a  commodious  manner  on  the  hither  side.  In  the  centre  he  posted  the 
thirty  thousand  Greeks  in  his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower 
and  chief  strength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all  inferior  in  bravery 
to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty  thousand  Cardacians  on  their 
right,  and  as  many  on  their  left  ;  the  field  of  battle  not  being  able  to 
contain  a  greater  number.  These  were  all  heavily  armed.  The  rest  of 
the  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  several  nations,  were  ranged  behind 
the  first  line.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Arrian  had  told  us  the  depth  of 
each  of  those  two  lines  ;  but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  consider 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the 
Persian  forces.  On  the  mountain  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alex- 
ander's right  wing,  IXarius  posted  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so 
ranged  (in  consequennce  of  the  several  windings  of  the  mountain)  that 
some  were  behind  Alexander's  army,  and  others  before  it. 

Darius,  after  having  set  his  army  in  battle  array,  made  his  horse  cross 
the  river  a^^,  and  dispatched  the  greatest  part  of  them  toward  the  sea 
against  Parmenio,  because  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  with  the  greatest 
advantage  :  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  he  sent  to  the  left  towards  the  moun- 
tain.    However,  finding  that  these  would  be  of  no  service  on  tiiat  side, 

*  Tills  was  a  body  of  infantry,  distinguislied  by  their  silver  shields, 
but  n\ore  so  by  their  great  bravery.  +  Agria  was  a  city  between  the 

mountains  Haemus  and  Rhodope. 
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because  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  t!ie  spot,  he  caused  a  great  part 
of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for  himself,  he  took  his  post  in 
the  centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarclis. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose 
his  left  wing,  which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  some 
other  allies,  detached  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which 
he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  battalions,  to  prevent  their  being 
seen  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  same  side  (the  left)  he  posted  before 
his  foot,  the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitalcis  (a  king  of 
Thrace),  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The  foreigners  in  his  service 
were  behind  all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  left  of  the 
Persians,  which  might  surround  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the 
centre  of  his  army  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with 
orders  for  them  to  march  behind,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the 
enemy.  He  also  reinforced  that  wing  with  the  forces  which  he  had 
opposed  to  the  barbarians  on  the  mountains ;  for,  seeing  they  did  not 
coKe  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen  attack  them, 
and  drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it ;  so  that  he  left  only  three  hun- 
dred horse  to  keep  them  in  check,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I  observed,  to 
reinforce  his  right  wing,  which  by  this  means  extended  further  than  that 
of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander 
marched  very  slowly,  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath  ;  so  that 
it  was  supposed  they  would  not  engage  till  very  late :  for  Darius  still 
continued  with  his  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  advantageous  situation  of  his  post ;  and  even  caused  such  parts 
of  the  shore  as  were  not  cragi^y  to  be  secured  with  palisadoes,  whence 
the  Macedonians  conclutled  that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being  defeated. 
The  two  armies  being  come  in  sight,  Alexander,  riding  along  the  ranks, 
called  by  their  several  names,  tiie  principal  officers  both  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  foreigners  ;  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  signalize  themselves, 
speaking  to  each  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition. 
To  the  Macedonians  hft  represented  '  the  victories  they  had  formerly 
gained  in  Europe  ;  the  still  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ; 
the  great  number  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all 
which  they  had  subdued.'  He  added,  that  one  single  victory  would  make 
them  masters  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  East 
would  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  toils.*  The  Greeks  he  ani- 
mated, '  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  calamities  which  the  Persians 
(those  irreconcilleable  enemies  to  Greece)  had  brought  upon  them;  and 
set  before  them  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  of  ThermopylEe,  of 
Salamis,  of  Platseffi.  and' the  many  others  by  which  they  had  acquired 
immortal  glory.'  He  bid  the  lUyrians  and  Thracians,  nations  who  used, 
to  subsist  by  plunder  and  rapine,  '  view  the  enemy's  army^^very  part  of 
which  shone  with  gold  and  purple,  and  was  not  loaded  so  liitich  with  arms 
as  with  booty  :  that  they  therefore  should  push  forward  (they  who  were 
)nf?i),  and  strip  all  those  women  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  exchange  their 
mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and  snow,  for  the  smiling  plains 
and  rich  fields  of  Persia.'  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the  whole  army  set 
up  a  .shout,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against  the  enemy. 
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Alexander  had  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks,  or 
the  front  of  his  phalanx,  from  breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals :  but 
when  he  was  got  within  bow-shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right  wing  to 
plunge  impetuously  into  the  river,  purposely  that  they  might  surprise 
the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  arrows ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  very  successful.  Both 
sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution;  and  being  now 
forced  to  fight  close,  they  charged  on  both  sides  sword  in  hand,  when  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued  ;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming 
the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  who 
performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  of  a  commander,  wished 
nothing  so  ardently  as  the  glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius, 
who  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army  ; 
and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  object,  both  to  encourage  his  own 
soldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  And  now  the  battle 
grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before;  so  that  a  great  number  of 
Persian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  side  fought  with  incredible  bravery. 
Oxalhres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander  was  going  to 
charge  that  monarch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot 
with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  rest.  The  horses  that  drew  Darius's  chariot,  being  quite  covered 
with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about ;  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently, 
that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king,  who,  afraid  of 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  leaped  down,  and  mounted 
another  chariot.  The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
throwing  down  their  arms,  made  the  best  of  their  way.  Alexander  had 
received  a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  attended  with 
ill  consequences. 

Whilst  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  (posted  to  the  right)  were  pur- 
suing the  advantage  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder 
of  them  who  engaged  the  Greeks  met  with  greater  resistance.  These 
observing  that  the  body  of  infantry  in  question  were  no  longer  covered 
by  the  right  wing  of  Alexander's  army,  which  was  pursuing  the  enemy, 
came  and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody,  and 
victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  push  the 
Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  recover  the  disorder  into  which  the 
left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  signalized  themselves 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantage  which  Alex- 
ander had  just  before  gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  phalanx, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  invincible.  There  was  also  a 
perpetual  jealousy  between  these  two  nations  \^the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians) which  greatly  increased  the  courage,  and  made  the  resistance 
on  each  side  very  vigourous.  On  Alexander's  side,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Seleucus  lost  his  life,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  other  considerable 
officers,  who  all  had  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its  mo- 
narch, after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against 
those  Greeks  who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, charged  them  vigourously ;  and  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely 
rout«d  them. 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry  which 
was  in  tlie  right  wing  (without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the 
Macedonians)  had  crossed  the  river,  and  ruslied  upon  the  Thessalian 
horse,  several  of  whose  squailrons  were  broken  by  it.  Upon  this,  the 
remainder  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first 
charge,  and  induce  the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of 
retiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
Persians  seeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldness  and  confidence,  and  there- 
upon the  greatest  part  of  them  advancing  without  order  or  precaution, 
as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon 
this,  the  Thessalians  seeing  them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a 
sudden,  and  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a 
brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of  the  array. 
The  Persian  horse  suffered  very  much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great 
weight  of  the  arms  of  their  riders  ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  retired 
in  disorder,  and  crowded  in  great  numbers  through  the  defiles,  they 
bruised  and  unhorsed  one  another,  and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own 
soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides  the  Thessalian  cavalry  pursued  them 
with  so  much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much  shattered  as  the  infantry  and 
lost  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw.  his 
left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but  get- 
ting afterwards  into  craggy  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
throwing  fluwn  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however, 
did  not  attempt  to  pursue  him,  till  he  saw  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the 
Greeks,  and  Uie  Persian  horse  put  to  flight ;  and  this  allowed  the  fugitive 
monarch  to  gain  the  start  of  his  pursuers  considerably. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  Darius's  service, 
■with  their  officers  at  their  head,  who  were  very  brave,)  retired  over  the 
mountains,  towards  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where,  finding  the  transports  whicli 
had  brought  them  from  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many 
of  them  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  burnt  the  rest,  to  prevent  their  beiag 
pursued. 

As  for  the  barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves  with  bravery  enough 
in  the  first  attack,  they  afterwards  gave  way  in  a  most  shameful  manner  ; 
and  being  intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  different 
ways.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road  which  led  directly  lo  Persia  ; 
others  ran  into  woods  and  lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  small  number  re- 
turned to  their  carap,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had  already  taken  and 
plundered. 

Sysigambis,  Darius's  mother,  and  that  monarch's  queen,  who  also  was 
his  sister,  had  remained  in  it  with  two  of  the  king's  daughters,  a  son  of 
his  (a  cliild),  and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  of  the  women  had 
been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Darius's  treasure,  and  all  such 
things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court. 
No  more  than  three  thousand  talents*  were  found  in  his  camp  ;  but  the 

*  About  410,000/.  sterling. 
VOL.  n.  2o 
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rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  info  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his 
taking  tlie  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  memorable  battle,  fought  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's 
reign,  [A,  M.  3672.  Ant.  J.  C.  332.]— The  Persians,  either  in  the  en- 
gagement or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,*  both  horse 
and  foot ;  but  very  few  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  chief 
officers,  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the 
wound  he  had  received,  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  set  down  at  table,  than  they  heard  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a 
great  noise,  intermixed  with  groans,  which  frighted  all  the  company  ; 
insomuch  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the  king's  tent, 
ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found, 
that  the  persons  who  made  this  clamour  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the  captive  ladies,  who,  supposing  that  prince 
dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  with 
dreadful  cries  and  bowlings.  An  eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius's  cloak 
in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him,  and  afterwards 
stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  account. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the  reason  of  this  false 
alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity 
of  Darius,  and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses,  who  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  own  misfortunes,  and  to  be  sensible  of  his  alone. 
He  therefore  sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  them, 
that  the  man  whose  death  they  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking 
some  soldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word, 
that  he  was  come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  king's  name.  The  person* 
who  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  ima- 
gined that  their  mistresses  were  undone ;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the 
tent,  crying  aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were 
dispatched  to  murder  them  ;  so  that  these  princesses  being  seized  with 
the  utmost  distraction,  did  not  make  the  least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep 
silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror.  At  last,  Leonatus  having  staid 
a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  soldiers  at  the  door,  and 
came  into  the  tent ;  bnt  their  terror  increased  when  they  saw  a  man  fnter 
among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  '  before  he  put  them  to  death,  they  might 
be  allowed  to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  that 
when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their  king,  they  should  die  con- 
tented.' Leonatus  answered,  that  '  Darius  was  living  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  shoutd  be  treated  as  queens,  and  live 
in  their  former  splendour.'  Sysigarabis  hearing  this,  began  to  recover 
her  spirits,  and  permitted  Leonatus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her 
from  the  ground. 

*  According  to  Quintus  Curtiua  and  Ai  rian,  the  Persians  lost  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  And  the  former  historian  relates, 
tlial  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  three  hundred  foof  were 
lost  on  Alexander's  sitlc,  which  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
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The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused  thfi  last 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  in  their  richest  accoutrements.  lie  treated  the  Persians 
of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,  and  permitted  Darius's  mother  to  bury 
whatever  persons  she  pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
practised  in  her  country.  However,  this  prudent  princess  used  that 
permission  in  regard  only  to  a  few  who  were  her  near  relations ;  and  that 
with  such  a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she  thought  suited  her  present  con- 
dition. The  king  testified  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  whole  army, 
especially  to  the  chief  officers,  whose  actions  he  applauded  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  as  well  those  of  which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness,  as 
those  which  had  been  only  related  to  him  :  and  he  made  presents  to  all, 
according  to  their  merit  and  rank. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties,  truly  worthy  a 
great  monarch,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accordingly,  commanding  all  his 
train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephaestion. 
He  was  his  favourite ;  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  the 
king  revealed  all  his  secrets  to  him  ;  and  nobody  else  dared  to  speak  so 
freely  to  him  ;  but  even  Hepheestion  made  so  cautious  and  discreet  an  use 
of  that  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so  much  out  of  Inclination, 
as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it  so.  They  were 
of  the  same  age,  but  Hephaestion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queens  took  him 
at  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects  as  such  :  but  some  captive 
eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
and  begged  his  pardon;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she 
hoped  that  consideration  would  plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raising 
her  from  the  ground,  replied,  '  Dear  mother,  you  are  not  mistaken,  for 
he  also  is  Alexander  ;'  a  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to  both  ! 
Had  Alexander  always  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have 
justly  merited  the  title  of  Great ;  but  fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted  his 
mind.  He  bore  her  at  first  with  moderation  and  wisdom  ;  but  at  last  she 
overpowered  him,  and  he  became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  affected  with  these  marks  of  goodness  and  hu- 
manity, could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that  account. 
'  Great  prince  (said  she  to  him),  what  words  shall  I  find  to  express  my 
thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your  generosity !  You  call  me 
your  mother,  and  honour  me  still  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  con- 
fess myself  your  captive.  I  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  now 
am.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  sup- 
port all  the  weight  of  my  present  ill  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorious  for 
you,  as  you  now  have  an  absolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us  feel  it  by 
your  clemency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment.' 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took  Darius's  son  in  his 
arms.  The  little  child,  without  discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced 
Alexander,  who  being  aifected  with  his  confidence,  and  turning  about  to 
Hephaestion,  said  to  him  ;  '  O  that  Darius  had  had  some  portion  of  his 
tender  disposition !' 

It  is  certain  that  Alexander,  in  this  beginning  of  his  career,  behaved 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  surpassed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  the 
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kings  his  predecessors  ;  and  proved  himself  superior  to  a  passion  which 
conquers  and  enslaves  the  strongest.  Dariiis's  consort  was  the  most 
lovely  princess  in  the  world,  as  Darius  himself  was  tlie  most  beautiful 
of  princes,  and  of  a  very  tall  and  most  majestic  shape  ;  and  the  princesses 
their  daughters  resembled  them.  They  were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alex- 
ander's camp,  not  as  in  that  of  an  ^nemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and 
a  sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  cliastity  and  modesty,  in  which 
all  the  princesses  lived  so  retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person, 
nor  did  any  one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above-mentioned,  which  was  a 
respectful  and  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself 
to  the  dangers  of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit 
Darius's  queen  any  more.  He  himself  informs  us  of  this  memorable 
circumstance,*  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  coin- 
manded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the 
wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the  following  words  occur  : 
*  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither  even  saw,  nor  would 
see,  the  wife  of  Darius  ;  and  did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  of  her 
beauty  before  me.'  We  are  to  remember  that  Alexander  was  young, 
victorious,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage,  as  has  been  ob- 
served of  the  first  Scipio  on  a  like  occasion.  '  Et  juvenis,  et  coelebs, 
et  victor. '+ 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such  humanity  that  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  captives,  could  have  made  them  sen- 
sible of  their  calamity  ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  before, 
nothing  was  wanting  with  regard  to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  confi- 
dence, which  no  one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  soever  he 
behaves. 

SECT.  VI.— ALEXANDER  MARCHES  VICTORIOUS  INTO 
SYRIA. 

[A.  M.  3672.  Ant.  J.  C.  332.]— Alexander  set  out  towards  Syria,  after 
having  consecrated  three  altars  on  the  river  Pinarus,  the  first  to  Jupiter, J 
the  second  to  Hercules,  and  the  tliird  to  Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments 
of  his  victory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  in  which  Darius's 
treasure  was  deposited.  The  governor  of  the  city,  betraying  his  sove- 
reign, from  whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations,  wrote  to  Alex- 
ander to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  iiands  all 
the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores  of  Darius.  But  being  desirous  of 
covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
not  secure  in  the  city,  so  caused,  by  day-break,  all  the  money  and  the 
richest  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away  with  the 
whole,  seemingly  with  intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Parmenio,  who  had  opened 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  king.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  forces  which 
this  general  headed,  those  who  carried  the  burthens  being  frighted, 
threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did  the  soldiers  who  conveyed  them, 
and  the  governor  himself,  who  appeared  more  terrified  than  the  rest.  On 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  t  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3., 

t  Diod.  1.  xvi  p.  ,517.  518.  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  83—86.  Plut.  in  Alex, 
p.  678.     Quint.  Curt.  I.  iv.  c.  1.     Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  10. 
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this  occasion  imraeuse  riches  were  seen  scattered  dp  and  down  the  fields  ; 
all  the  gold  and  silver  designed  to  pay  so  great  an  array ;  the  splendid 
equipages  of  so  many  great  lords  andladies  ;  the  golden  vases  and  bridles, 
mag  ificent  tents,  and  carriages  abanJoiied  by  their  drivers  :  in  a  word 
whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  frugality  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed 
during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was  to  see  the  wives  of  the 
satraps  and  grandees  of  Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children 
after  them  ;  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  were  less 
sensible  of  their  misfortune,  Among  these  were  three  young  princesses, 
daughters  of  Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius  ;  the  widow  of  this 
Ochus  ;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius  ;  the  wife  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus.  There  were 
also  taken  prisoners  the  wife  and  son  of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts  ;  three  daughters  of  Mentor,  the 
wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  that  illustrious  general ;  indeed  there  was 
scarcely  one  noble  family  in  all  Persia  but  shared  in  this  calamity. 

There  also  were  found  in  Damascus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  parliculurly  those  of  Lacedasmon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought 
he  had  lodggd  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under  the  protection  of 
that  traitor. 

Besides  money  and  plate,  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted 
to  immense  sums,  thirty  thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  beasts,  ladea 
with  baggage  were  taken.  Parmenio,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,*  in- 
forms him  that  he  found  in  Damascus  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of 
Darius's  concubines,  all  admirably  well  skilled  in  music ;  and  also  a 
multitude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every 
thing  relating  to  entertainments ;  such  as  to  make  wreaths,  to  prepare 
perfumes  and  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make  the  pastry,  to  preside 
over  the  wine  cellars,  to  give  out  the  wine,  and  similar  ofRces.  There 
were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these  officers;  a  train  worthy  a 
prince  who  runs  to  meet  his  ruin  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and 
splendid  an  aimy,  and  wiio  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot, 
with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a  war- 
rior, was  flying  over  plains,  which,  from  being  before  covered  with  the 
infinite  multitude  of  his  forces,  now  appeared  like  a  desert  or  vast  soli- 
tude. This  ill-fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  accompanied 
by  a  very  few  attendants  :  for  all  had  not  taken  the  same  road,  and  most 
of  those  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  as  he  often 
changed  his  horses.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Sochos,+  where  he  assembled 
the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men, 
including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  and  from  hence  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between 
him  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into  Damas- 
cus, the  king  commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  the  captives. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  approach  of  the  con- 
queror.    Being  arrived  at  Marathos,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in 

*  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  G07.  +  This  city  was  two  or  three  days' 

journey  from  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
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•which  he  styled  himself  king,  without  betowing  that  title  on  Alexander. 
He  commanded  rather  than  entreated  him  '  to  ask  any  sum  of  money  he 
should  think  proper,  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
children:  that  with  regard  to  their  dispute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  ht- 
thought  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which  both  parties 
should  bring  an  equal  number  of  troops  ;  but  that  in  case  he  were  still 
capable  of  complying  with  good  advice,  he  would  recommend  to  him  to 
rest  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  invade  that  of 
another  ;  that  they  might  henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful 
allies  ;  that  he  himself  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  these 
articles,  and  to  receive  Alexander's  oath. 

This  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride  and  haughtiness, 
exceedingly  offended  Alexander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  following 
answer: — 'Alexander  the  king  to  Darius. — The  ancient  Darius,  whose 
name  you  assume,  in  former  times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  in- 
habit the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  lonians,  our  ancient  colonies. 
He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  carried  the 
war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  him,  Xerxes 
made  another  descent  with  a  dreadful  number  of  barbarians,  in  order  to 
fi^ht  us  ;  and  having  been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left,  at 
his  retiring,  Mardonius  in  Greece,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid 
waste  our  plains.  But  who  has  not  heard  that  Philip,  my  father,  was 
assassinated  by  wretches  suborned  thereto  by  your  partizans,  in  hopes 
of  a  great  reward  ?  For  it  is  customary  with  the  Persians  to  undertake 
impious  wars,  and  when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads 
of  their  enemies.  And  even  you  yourself,  very  lately,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  array,  promised  nevertheless  a  thousand  talents  to  any 
person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore  only  defend  myself,  and  am  not 
the  aggressor.  And  consequently  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for  the 
justcaust,  have  favoured  my  arms  ;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have 
subjected  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched 
battle.  However,  though  I  ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make, 
since  you  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this  war  ;  nevertheless,  in  case  you 
will  appear  before  me  in  a  supplicating  posture,  I  give  you  my  word, 
that  I  will  restore  to  you,  without  any  ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife, 
and  children.  I  will  let  you  see  that  I  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to 
oblige  the  conquered.  If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering  yourself  to  me, 
I  now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  least 
danger.  But  remember,  when  you  next  write  to  me,  that  you  write  not 
only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king.'  Thersippus  was  ordered  to  carry 
this  letter. 

Alexander,  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia,  the  citizens  of  Byblos 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  submitted  as  he  advanced,  but  no 
people  did  this  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  seen 
in  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed  their  city  eighteen  years  before, 
and  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the  sword.  After  he  was  returned 
into  Persia,  those  of  the  citizens,  who,  upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  had  been  absent,  and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the 
massacre,  had  returned  hither,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  But  they  had  re- 
tained such  an  abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  on  account  of  this  barbarous 
act,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  ofi"  their  yoke : 
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and  consequently  they  were  the  first  in  that  country  who  sent  to  make 
their  submission  to  the  conqueror,  in  opposition  to  Strato  their  king,  who 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  Alexander  dethroned  him,  and  per- 
mitted HephiEStion  to  elect  in  his  stead  whomsoever  of  the  Sidonians  he 
should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two  young  men  who  were 
brothers,  and  of  the  most  considerable  family  in  the  city  ;  to  these  he 
offered  the  crown  ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  thai  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  ascend  the  throne  unless  he  were 
of  the  blood  royal.  Hephaestiou  admiring  this  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire  and  sword  :  '  Continue 
(says  he  to  them)  in  this  way  of  thinking  ;  you,  who  are  the  first  that 
ever  were  sensible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem  than 
to  accept  it.  However,  name  me  some  person  of  the  royal  family,  who 
may  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you  who  set  the  crown  on 
his  head.'  The  brothers  observing  that  several  through  excessive  am- 
bition aspired  to  this  high  station,  and  to  obtain  it  paid  a  servile  court  to 
Alexander's  favourites,  declared  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more 
worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  re- 
motely, from  the  royal  line  ;  but  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  poor,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  day-labour  in  a  garden  without  the 
city.  His  honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  many  more 
to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon  his  labour,  he  did  not  hear 
the  clashing  of  the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  search  of  Abdolonymus,  with 
the  royal  garments  and  found  him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then 
saluted  him  king,  and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  : — '  You  must  now 
change  your  tatters  for  the  dress  I  have  brought  you.  Put  off  the  mean 
and  contemptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old  ;  assume  the  senti- 
ments of  a  prince ;  but  when  you  are  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to 
preserve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of  it.  And  when  you  shall 
have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  become  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
life  and  death  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the  con- 
dition in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  were  elected.'  Abdolonymus 
looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of 
it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in  that  manner.  But, 
as  he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited  their  inclinations,  they  them- 
selves washed  him,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in 
earnest,  they  conducted  him  to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially 
the  rich,  who,  despising  Abdolonymus's  former  abject  state,  could  not 
forbear  showing  their  resentment  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court. 
Alexander  commanded  the  new-elected  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and  after 
surveying  him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus  : — '  Thy  air  and  mien 
do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy  extraction  ;  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty ! '— '  Would 
to  the  gods  (replied  he)  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  fortitude. 
These  hands  have  procured  me  all  I  desired  ;  and  whilst  I  possessed 
nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.'    This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea 
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of  Abdolonynius's  virtue  ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  the 
rich  furnitiue  which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  but  with  pdrt  of  the  Persian 
plunder,  and  lilcewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  his 
dominions. 

Syria  and  Plioenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the 
city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  justly  entitled  the  queen  of  the 
sea,  that  element  bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted 
of  being  the  first  that  invented  navigation,  and  taught  raankind  the  art  of 
braving  the  wind  and  waves  by  the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy 
situation  of  Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  laborious,  patient,  and  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thither  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  so  that  it  might  be  considered,  not  so  much  as  a  city  be- 
longing to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and 
the  centre  of  their  commerce. 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyrians  sent  him  an  em- 
bassy with  presents  for  himself,  and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They 
were  willing  to  have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master  ;  so  that 
when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  entering  their  city,  in  order  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its  tutelar  god,  they  refused  him  admission.  But 
tills  conqueror,  after  gaining  so  many  victories,  had  too  haughty  a  spirit 
to  put  up  with  such  an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  resolved  to  force  them 
to  it  by  a  siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side,  were  determined  to  sustain 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  spring^was  now  coming  en.  Tyre  was  at 
that  time  seated  in  an  island  of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league* 
from  the  continent.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed:  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians (a  colony  from  Tyre),  a  mighty  people,  and  sovereigns  of  the 
ocean,  whose  ambassadors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city,  offering  to  Her- 
cules, according  to  ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged 
themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  that  made  them  so 
haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  surrender,  they  fix  machines  on  the 
ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  arm  their  young  men,  and  build  work-houses 
for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city  ;  so  that 
every  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparations.  They 
likewise  made  iron  grapples  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear 
them  "away;  as  also  cramp-irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  invented  for 
the  d^^fence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  tli|it  there  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should 
possess  himself  oj"  Tyre.  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade 
Egypt  easily,  so  long  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea,  nor 
pursue  Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  behind  him  so  large 
an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  either  enemies  or 
suspected  to  be  so.  He  likewise  was  afraid  lest  some  insurrection  should 
break  out  in  Greece  ;  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having  retaken  in  his 
absence  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their  fleet, 
might  make  his  country  the  seat  of  war  while  he  was  employed  in  pur- 
suing Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  These  apprehensions  were  the 
more  j  ustly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedsemonians  had  declared  openly  against 

*  Four  furlongs. 
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him,  and  th«  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  affection. 
But,  in  case  he  should  conqurr  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then  subject  to 
him,  he  would  be  able  to  (lisposse-'S  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval 
army,  which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province  ;  and  would  soon 
make  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  of  Egypt,  which  could 
not  resist  him  the  instant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  it  should  seem,  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Darius 
vigorously,  and  neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the 
fright  into  wliich  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time  to 
raise  a  new  army;  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  whidi  appeared  infalli- 
ble, being  tiie  only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable  and  suprrior 
to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case  Alexander  sliould  fail  in  his 
attempt  to  take  this  city  (whicli  was  not  very  unlikely),  he  would  dis- 
credit his  own  arms,  would  lose  tlie  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove  to 
the  enemy  tiiat  he  was  not  invincible.  But  God,  who  had  appointed  this 
monarch  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not 
once  permit  tiiose  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind  ;  but  determined  him  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  w.'iich  opposed  so  hazard- 
ous a  design,  and  the  many  reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  to 
pursue  quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  conTiC  near  this  city  in  order  to  storm  it,  witiioul 
making  a  causeway  which  would  reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island  ; 
and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficulties  that  were 
seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separated 
the  island  from  the  continent,  was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  often 
raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  tliat  the  waves  would  in  an  instant 
sweep  away  all  his  works.  Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor  erecting  bat- 
teries, but  at  a  distance  in  tiie  ships  :  and  the  wall  which  projected  into 
the  sea  towards  the  lower  part,  prevented  people  from  landing  ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  military  engines,  which  might  have  been  put  on  board 
the  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  the  waves  were  so  very  tumul- 
tuous. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of 
Alexander,  who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  However, 
as  the  few  vessels  he  possessed  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  the 
siege  of  so  strong  a  place  miglit  possibly  last  a  long  time,  and  so  retard 
his  other  enterprises,  he  thought  proper  first  to  attempt  an  accommo- 
dation. Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds,  who  proposed  a  peace  between 
Alexander  and  their  city  ;  but  these  the  Tyrians  killed,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  into  the  sea. 
Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed  a  resolution  at 
once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention  in  raising  a  dike.  He  found  in 
the  ruins  of  old  Tyre,  who  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Palse- 
Tyrus,  materials  to  make  piers,  and  he  took  all  the  stones  and  rubbish 
from  it.  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous 
in  Scripture  for  its  cedars,  furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles  and  other 
timber  work. 

The^soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,   who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders  ;  and 
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who,  knowing  perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  will,  and 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,  excited  some  by  praises,  and  others 
by  slight  reprimands,  intermixed  with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by 
promises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  pretty  great  speed,  the  piles 
being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which  served  as  mortar  for  the  stones  ; 
and  as  the  place  where  these  works  were  carrying  on  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interruption.  But  the  farther 
they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with  :  because 
the  sea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  coming  forward  in  boats,  and  raking  the  dike  on  each 
side,  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then 
adding  insults  to  their  attacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander's  soldiers, 
'  That  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose  names  were 
so  renowned  all  the  world  over,  carrying  burthens  on  their  hacks  like  so 
many  beasts.'  And  they  would  afterwards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous 
tone  of  voice,  '  Whether  Alexander  were  greater  than  Neptune ;  and 
whether  he  pretended  to  prevail  over  that  god?' 

But  these  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  At  last 
the  causeway  appeared  above  water,  began  to  show  a  level  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  to  approach  the  city.  Then  the  besieged  perceiving 
with  terror  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea  had  till  then  kept 
from  their  sight,  came  in  barks  in  order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not 
yet  firm.  These  barks  were  full  of  slingers,  bowmen,  and  others,  who 
hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire  ;  and  being  spread  to  the  right  and  left 
about  the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon  the  workmen,  several  of 
whom  were  wounded ;  it  not  being  possible  for  them  to  ward  off  the 
blows,  because  of  the  great  ease  and  swiftness  with  which  the  boats 
moved  backwards  and  forwards;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
work  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and 
sails  should  be  spread  to  cover  the  workmen;  and  that  two  wooden 
towers  should  be  raised  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on  the  shore,  out  of  the 
view  of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces 
those  that  carried  the  stones  ;  and  on  mount  Libanus  there  also  were 
some  Arabian  peasants,  who  meeting  the  Macedonians  straggling  up  and 
down,  killed  near  thirty  of  them,  and  took  prisoners  very  near  the  same 
number.  These  small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  separate  his  troops 
into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention,  every 
stratagem  that  could  be  devised,  to  ruin  the  enemy's  works.  They  took 
a  transport-vessel,  and  filling  it  with  vine-branches  and  other  dry  mate- 
rials, made  a  large  enclosure  near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  these 
things,  with  sulphur  and  pitch,  and  other  combustible  matters.  In  the 
middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to  each  of  which  they 
fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles  full  of  oil,  and  such  like 
unctuous  substances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise  the  prow  ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed  it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of 
their  galleys.     As  soon  as  they  were  come  near  the  towers,  they  set  fire 
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to  the  vessel,  and  drew  it  towards  the  extremity  of  the  causeway.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  sailors,  who  were  in  if,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  away. 
Immediately  the  fire  catched,  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  works  which  were  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  ;  and  the  sail- 
yards  being  driven  backward  and  forward,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  and 
increased  the  flame.  And,  to  prevent  the  Macedonians  from  extinguishing 
it,  theTyrians,  who  were  in  their  galleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at 
the  towers  fiery  darts  and  burning  torches,  insomuch  that  there  was  no 
approaching  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost  their  lives  in  a  miserable 
manner  on  the  causeway;  being  either  shot  through  with  arrows,  or 
burnt  to  death  ;  whilst  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  leaped  into  the 
sea.  But  as  they  were  swimming  away,  the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take 
them  alive  rather  than  kill  them,  maimed  their  hands  with  clubs  and 
stones  ;  and  after  disabling  them,  carried  them  off.  At  the  same  time,  the 
besieged,  coming  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of 
the  causeway,  tore  up  its  stakes,  and  burnt  the  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  bis  works 
demolished,  was  not  at  all  dejected  with  his  loss  and  disappointment. 
His  soldiers  endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  causeway  ;  and  made  and  planted  new  machines  with  such  incredible 
celerity,  as  quite  astonished  the  enemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present 
on  all  occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the  works.  His  pre- 
sence and  great  abilities  caused  them  to  advance  still  more  than  the  mul- 
titude of  hands  employed  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  finished,  and 
brought  almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an 
impetuous  wind,  which  drove  the  waves  with  so  much  fury  against  the 
bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and  the 
water  rushing  through  the  stones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  soon  as 
the  great  heap  of  stones  which  supported  the  earth  was  thrown  down, 
the  whole  sunk  at  once,  as  into  an  abyss. 

Any  other  than  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside  his 
enterprise  ;  and  indeed  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should  not  raise 
the  siege.  But  a  superior  Power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin 
of  Tyre,  and  whose  orders,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  this  prince 
only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  dispelling  all  his 
fear  and  anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  tired  the 
breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same  sentiments.  For  now  the  sol- 
diers, as  if  but  that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the 
toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at  which  they 
worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  either 
to  complete  the  causeway,  or  take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should 
continue  masters  at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before  Sidon 
his  few  remaining  galleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  of  Aradus  and 
Byblos,*  hearing  that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  joined  him  with  their  vessels,  and  those  of  the 
Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty  sail.  There  arrived  also,  much 
about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys  from  Rhodes,  three  from  Soli  and 
Mallos,  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty  oars.    A  little 
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after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that  the  Persian  army  had  beon  de- 
feated near  the  city  of  Issus,  and  that  Alexander  had  possessed  himself 
of  Phoenicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  oue  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys. 

The  king,  whilst  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines, 
took  some  troops  of  horse,  with  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched 
towards  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  called  Antilibanus.  The  tender  regard 
he  had  for  his  old  tutor,  who  was  absolutely  resolved  to  follow  bis 
pupil,  exposed  Alexander  to  very  great  danger.  This  was  Lysimachus, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  scholar,  and  called  himself  Phoenix.* 
When  the  king  was  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  his 
horse,  and  began  to  waik.  His  troops  got  a  considerable  way  before 
him.  It  was  already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to  leave  his 
preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and  scarce  able  to  walk,  was  by  that 
means  separated  from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few 
soldiers  ;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the  whole  night  very  near  the  enemy, 
who  were  so  numerous,  that  they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him. 
However,  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courage  extricated  him  from  this 
danger ;  so  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with  his  forces,  he  advanced  for- 
ward into  the  country,  took  all  the  strong  places  either  by  force  or  capi- 
tulation, and  returned  the  eleventh  day  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Poleraocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Greeks  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among  his 
guards,  and  these  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in 
close  fight  with  the  enemy  ;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre  in  order  of 
battle.  He  himself  was  on  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  ex- 
tended itself  towards  the  main  ocean,  being  accompanied  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  The 
Tyrians  were  at  first  determined  to  give  battle  ;  but  after  they  heard  ef 
the  uniting  of  these  forces,  and  saw  the  army  advance,  which  made  a 
grand  appearance  (for  Alexander  had  halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of 
his  left  wing),  they  kept  all  the  galleys  in  the  harbours,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  entering  them.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer 
the  city ;  and  finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  force  the  port 
which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  being  defended  by  a  large  number  of  galleys,  all  whose 
prows  were  turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk  three  of  them 
which  lay  without,  and  afterwards  came  to  an  anchor  with  his  whole 
fleet,  pretty  near  the  mole,  along  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

Whilst  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  mole  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees  with  all  their 
branches  on  them  ;  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which  they  put 
other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with  a  kind  of  unctuous  earth, 
which  served  instead  of  mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and 
stones  on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together,  formed  one  entire  body. 
This  causeway  was  made  wider  than  the  former,  in  order  that  the  towers, 
that  were  built  in  the  middle,  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  arrows 
as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might  attempt  to  break  down 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Phoenix  was  governor  to  Achilles. 
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the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  besieged,  on  the  other  side,  exerted  them- 
selves with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothing  was  of  so  much  service  to 
thc-raas  their  divers,  who  swimming  under  water,  cameunperceived  quite 
up  to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  such  branches  to  them  as  projected 
beyond  the  work  :  and  pulling  forward  with  great  strength,  forced  away 
every  thing  that  was  over  them.  This  was  one  expedient  by  which  the 
work  was  retarded  ;  however,  after  many  delays,  the  patience  of  the 
workmen  surmounting  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last  finished  in  its  utmost 
perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all  kinds  on 
the  causeway,  in  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  battering-rams,  and  hurl 
on  the  besieged  arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Andromachus,  to  take  its  station  before  the  harbour  which  lay  towards 
Sidon  :  and  that  of  Phoenicia  before  the  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
causeway  facing  Egypt ;  towards  that  part  where  his  own  tent  was 
pitched  ;  and  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  city  on  every  side. 
The  T3rians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that 
side  which  lay  towards  the  causeway,  they  had  erected  towers  on  the 
wall,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth, 
the  whole  built  with  great  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar.  The 
access  to  any  other  part  was  very  near  as  difficult,  the  enemy  having 
fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  great  stones,  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
approaching  it.  The  business  then  was,  first  to  draw  these  away,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  with  the  utmost  diflRculty,  because  the  soldiers 
could  not  keep  very  firm  on  their  legs,  in  the  ships.  Besides,  theTyrians 
advanced  with  covered  galleys,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  ships 
at  anchor;  so  that  Alexander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner, 
several  vessels  of  thirty  rowers  each,  and  to  station  these  across,  to 
secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  galleys.  But  still  the 
divers  came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  that  they  were  at  last  forced 
to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  these  stones  with 
cable-ropes,  and  carrying  t'lem  off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  fur- 
ther mischief.  The  foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  vessels  had 
very  easy  access  to  it.  In  this  manner  the  Tyrians  were  invested  on  all 
sides,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  (two  and  two)  galleys  of  four  banks  of 
oars,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows  were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so 
far  distant  one  from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  timber 
between  tliem  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After  this  they  threw  from  one 
stern  to  the  other  sail-yards,  which  were  fastened  together  by  planks 
laid  across,  in  order  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  on  that  space.  The 
galleys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the  city,  and  shot 
(under  covert)  against  those  who  defended  the  walls,  the  prows  serving 
them  as  so  many  parapets.  The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about 
midnight,  in  order  to  surround  the  walls,  and  make  a  general  assault. 
The  Tyrians  now  gave  themselves  for  lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky 
was  overspread  with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The  sea 
rises  by  insensible  degrees  ;  and  the  billows  being  swelled  by  the  fury 
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of  the  winds,  raise  a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dash  one  against  the 
other  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  theni 
together,  are  either  loosened  or  break  to  pieces  ;  the  planks  split,  and, 
making  a  horrible  crash,  carry  oflf  the  soldiers  with  them  ;  for  the  tem- 
pest was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  or  steer  galleys 
thus  fastened  together.  The  soldier  was  a  hinderance  to  the  sailor,  and 
the  sailor  to  the  soldier  ;  and,  as  happens  on  such  occasions,  those  took 
the  command  whose  business  it  was  to  obey  ;  fear  and  anxiety  throwing 
all  things  into  confusion.  But  now  the  rowers  exerted  themselves  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  sea,  and  seemed  to  rescue 
by  main  force  their  ships  from  the  waves.  At  last  they  brought  thera 
near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time  their  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambassadors  from  Car- 
thage, who  did  not  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  promised 
such  mighty  things.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  declaring 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  grief  the  Carthaginians  found  themselves 
absolutely  unable  to  assist  the  Tyrians  in  any  manner  ;  for  that  they 
themselves  were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  before  for  empire,  but  to  save 
their  country.  And  indeed  the  Syracusans  were  laying  waste  all  Africa 
at  that  time  with  a  powerful  array,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not  far 
from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though  the  great  hopes  they 
had  conceived  were  thus  frustrated,  were  no  ways  dejected.  They  only 
took  the  wise  precaution  of  sending  most  of  their  women  and  children  to 
Carthage,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageously  the  great- 
est calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once  lodged,  in  a 
secure  asylum,  what  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormous  size. 
This  Colossus  had  formerly  stood  in  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginians  having  taken  it  about  the  year  412  before  Christ,  had 
given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  con- 
sidered as  the  mother  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their 
city,  and  worship  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  which  one  of  the  citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo 
was  determined  to  leave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately 
they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his  statue  to  Hercules's  altar,  to  prevent 
the  deity  from  leaving  them.  For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to 
believe,  that  after  his  statue  was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape  ;  and  that  he  would  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Hurcules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city.  What  a  strange 
idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities  ! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a  sacrifice  which  had 
been  discontinued  for  many  ages  ;  and  this  was,  to  sacrifice  a  child  born 
of  free  parents  to  Saturn.  Tiie  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowed  this 
sacrilegious  custom  from  their  founders,  preserved  it  till  the  destruction 
of  their  city  ;  and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  great- 
est authority  in  Tyre,  opposed  the  design,  this  cruelly  superstitious 
custom  would  have  prevailed  over  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 

The  Tyrians  finding  their  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken  by 
storm,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  on  the 
side  towards  Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time  when 
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the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were  dispersed  up  and  down  ;  and  when 
he  himself  was  withdrawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea-shore.  Accord- 
ingly they  came  out  about  noon  with  thirteen  galleys,  all  manned  with 
choice  soldiers  who  were  used  to  sea  fights  ;  and  rowing  with  all  their 
might,  came  thundering  on  the  enemy's  vessels.  Part  of  them  they  found 
empty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in  great  haste.  Some  of  these  they 
sunk,  and  drove  several  of  them  against  the  shores,  where  they  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  loss  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  Alex- 
ander, the  instant  he  heard  of  this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  fleet  with  all  imaginable  dispatch  against  the  Tyrians.  How- 
ever, these  did  not  wait  his  coming  up,  but  withdrew  into  the  harbour, 
after  having  also  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and  animated 
by  the  imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the 
enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the  darts  discharged  from  the  balistas 
against  them  by  the  assistance  of  turning-wheels,  which  either  broke 
them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them  another  way.  They  deadened  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at  them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of 
sails  and  curtains,  made  of  a  soft  substance,  which  easily  gave  way.  To 
annoy  the  ships  which  advanced  against  their  walls,  they  fixed  cranes, 
grappling-irons,  and  scythes,  to  joists  or  beams  ;  then  straining  their 
catapultas  (an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bows),  they  laid  those  great 
pieces  of  timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot  them  off  on  a 
sudden  at  the  enemy.  These  crushed  some  to  pieces  by  their  great 
weight;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile  scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed, 
tore  others  to  pieces,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  their  ships.  They 
also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew  red-hot  out  of  the  fire ;  and, 
filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hurled  them  in  an  instant  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the  Macedonians  so  much 
dreaded  as  this  last  invention;  for  the  moment  this  burning  sand  got  to 
the  flesh  through  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone, 
and  stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so  that  the  soldiers, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in 
this  manner  exposed,  naked,  and  defenceless,  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  that  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigourous  a  defence, 
debated  seriously,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  go  into  Egypt :  for  after  having  overrun  Asia  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  he  found  his  progress  unhappily  retarded ;  and  lost,  before  a 
single  city,  the  opportunity  of  executing  a  great  many  projects  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importance.  On  the  other  side,  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done  him  greater 
service  than  his  arms,  should  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  as  a  proof  to 
the  world  that  he  was  not  invincible.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  a 
last  effort  with  a  greater  number  of  ships,  which  he  manned  with  the 
flower  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  a  second  naval  engagement  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to 
draw  off  their  wliole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  pursued  their 
rear  very  close,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  being  repulsed 
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by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls:  however,  he  either  took  or  sunk  a  great 
number  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repose  themselves  two  days,  brought 
forward  his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault. 
Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever.     The 
courage  of  the  combatants  increased  with  the  danger;  and  eacli  side, 
animated  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  fought  like  lions.     Wherever 
the  battering-rams  had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges 
were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  Argyraspides  mounted  the  breach  with  the 
utmost  valour,  being  headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in 
the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  partisan,*  as  he  was  encou- 
raging his  soldiers.    The  presence  of  the  king,  and  especially  the  ex- 
ample he  set,  fired  his  troops  with  unusual  bravery.  He  himself  ascended 
one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard  :  for, 
being  immediately  known  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  armour, 
he  served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.     On  this  occasion 
he  performed  wonders  ;  killing,  with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  de- 
fended the  wall  ;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with 
his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  sea;  the 
tower  where  he  fought  almost  touching  the  wall.     He  soon  went  over 
it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and  followed  by  the  nobility, 
possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the  space  between  them.      The 
battering-rams  had  already  made  several  breaches  ;  the  fleet  had  forced 
the  harbour;  and  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  towers  which   were   abandoned.      The  Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy 
master  of  their  rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  the  square 
of  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground  ;  but  Alexander  marching  'up 
with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  fly.    At  the  same  time,  the  city  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay 
towards  the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  fan  up  and  down  in  every  quarter, 
sparing  no  person  who  came  in  f4ieir  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at 
the  long  resistance  of  the  besieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exer- 
cised towards  some  of  tlieir  comrades,  who  iiad  been  taken  in  their  return 
from  SidoD,  and  thrown  from  the  battlements,   after  their  throats  had 
been  cut  in  sight  of  the  whole  array. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all  sides,  some  fly  to 
the  temples,  to-jmplore  the  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  others  shutting  them- 
selves in  their  houses,  escape  tlie  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntary 
death;  others  rush  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at 
the  dearest  rate.  Most  of  the  citizens  were  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence 
they  threw  stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  adva;:ced 
forward  into  the  city.  The  king  gave  orders  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants 
(those  excepted  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples),  and  to  set 
fire  to  every  part  of  Tyre.  Although  this  order  was  published  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person  wiio  carried  arms  fled  to  the  asylums. 
The  temples  were  filled  with  such  young  women  and  children  only  as  had 
remained  in  the  city.  The  old  men  waited  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
in  expectation  every  instant  of  being   sacrificed   to  the  rage  of  the 

*  A  kind  of  halbert. 
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soldiers.  It  is  tru<»,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who  were  in 
Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having  entered 
the  city  indiscriminately  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their 
ancient  affinity  with  the  Tyrians  (Agenor  having  founded  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon),  they  carried  oflF  great  numbers  privately  on  board  their  ships, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Sidon.  By  this  kind  deceit  fifteen  thousand  were 
saved  from  the  rage  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  slaughter,  from  the  number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city  only,  who  amounted  to  six  thousand. 
However,  the  king's  anger  not  being  fully  appeased,  he  exhibited  a 
scene,  which  appeared  dreadful  even  to  the  conquerors  ;  for,  two  thou- 
sand men  remaining  after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter, 
Alexander  caused  them  to  be  fixed  upon  crosses  along  the  sea-shore. 
He  pardoned  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their 
metropolis  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  according  to  annual  custom. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand,  who  were  all  sold.  As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

[A.  M.  3672.  Ant.  J.  C.  332.] — Alexander  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules, 
and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  all  his  land  forces  under  arms,  in  con- 
cert with  the  fleet.  He  also  solemnized  gymnastic  exercises  in  honour 
of  the  same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  regard  to  the 
statue  of  Apollo  above-mentioned,  he  took  off  the  chains  from  it,  restored 
it  to  its  former  liberty,  and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thencefor- 
ward be  adored  under  the  name  of  '  Philalexander,'  that  is,  the  friend  of 
Alexander.  If  we  may  believe  Timaeus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him 
this  solemn  worship,  for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which 
happened  the  day  and  hour  that  the  Cartliaginians  had  carried  off  this 
statue  from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, after  having  sustained  a  seven  months'  siege. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  menaces  which  God  had  pronounced 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nebuchodonosor 
had  begun  to  execute  those  threats,*  by  besieging  and  taking  it ;  and 
they  were  completed  by  the  sad  catatrophe  we  have  here  described.  As 
this  double  event  forms  one  of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history, 
and  as  the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in  one  view,  all  that  they 
relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and 
irreligion  ;  the  different  punishments  with  which  God  chastised  its  pride 
and  other  vices  ;  and  at  length  its  last  re-establishment,  but  in  a  manner 
entirely  different  from  the  former.  Methinks  I  revive  on  a  sudden,  when, 
through  the  multitude  of  profane  histories  which  heathen  antiquity  fur- 
nishes, and  in  every  part  whereof  their  reigns  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to 
say  more,  of  the  Almighty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and 
unfold  to  me  the  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  and 
teach  me  what  idea  we  are  to  form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most 
worthy  of  esteem,  the  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here  pre- 

*  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  is  called  in  our  version. 
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sent  the  reader  with  a  little  abstract  of  the  history  of  that  famous  city, 
by  which  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

[A.  M.  2752.  Ant.  J.  C.  1252.]— Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidoniaus,  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  :* 
for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  '  The  daughter  of  Sidon.'  It  soon 
surpassed  its  mother-city  in  extent,  power,  and  riches. 

[A.  M.  3285  Ant.  J.  C.  719.]— It  was  besieged  by  Shalmanezer,  and 
alone  rested  the  united  fleets  of  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  heightened  its  pride.  Nabuchodonosor  laid 
siege  to  Tyre,  at  the  time  that  Ithobalus  was  king  of  that  city  ;  but  did 
not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But  before  it  was  conquered,  the 
inhabitants  had  retired,  with  most  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring 
island,  where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  raised  to  the  very 
foundation,  and  has  since  been  no  more  than  a  village,  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Palae  Tyrus,'  or  ancient  Tyre  :  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater 
power  than  ever.  It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition  when 
Alexander  besieged  and  took  it.  And  here  begin  the  seventy  years' 
obscurity  and  oblivion,  in  which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It 
was  indeed  soon  repaired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  entered  the  city 
with  Alexander's  army,  saved  fifteen  thousand  of  their  citizens  (as  was 
before  observed),  who,  after  their  return,  applied  themselves  to  com- 
merce, and  repaired  theruinsof  their  country  with  incredible  application  ; 
besides  which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage, 
and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  it  at  the  same  time.  But 
Tyre  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  extended  no 
farther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
And  when,  eighteen  years  after  Antigonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose  him. 
This  second  siege,  which  reduced  it  a  second  time  to  captivity,  plunged 
it  again  into  the  state  of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate 
itself;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exact  time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resumed  its  former  vices  ;  till  at  last,  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city.  The 
sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with  part  of  these  revolutions,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  now  to  show.    * 

Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  industry 
and.  very  advantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  universe.  From 
the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote  western 
coasts;  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  regions,  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
the  southern  countries;  all  nations  contributed  to  the  increase  of  its 
riches,  splendour,  and  power.  Not  only  the  several  things  useful  and 
necessary  to  society,  which  those  various  regions  produced  ;  but  what- 
ever they  had  that  was  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or  precious,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  support  of  luxury  and  pride  ;  all  these  were  brought  to 
its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source, 
dispersed  this  varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them 

♦  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 
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wilh  its  corrupt  manners,  by  inspiring'  thera  With  a  love  for  ease,  vanity, 
luxury,  and  voluptuousness. 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  had  swelled  the  pride  of 
Tyre.  She  delighted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queeu  of  cities  ;  a  queen 
whose  head  is  adorned  with  a  diadem  ;  whose  correspondents  are  illus- 
trious princes  ;  whose  rich  traders  dispute  for  superiority  with  kings  ; 
who  sees  every  raaritioie  power,  either  her  allies  or  dependents  ;  and  who 
has  made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all  nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity,  by  her  impiety 
against  God,  and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had 
rejoiced  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  exclaiming  in  an  insulting  tone, 
*  Behold  then  the  gates  of  this  so  populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her 
inhabitants  shall  come  to  me  and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils, 
now  she  is  laid  waste.'*  She  was  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  the 
Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  between  them  ; 
with  selling  thera  to  the  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  their  most 
cruel  enemies  ;  she  likewise  had  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord, 
and  carried  away  from  his  temple  the  most  precious  things,  to  enrich 
therewith  the  temples  of  her  idols. 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
Tyre.  God  is  resolved  to  destroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon 
her  own  strength,  her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances.  He  there- 
fore will  bring  against  her  Nabuchodonosor,  that  king  of  kings,*  to  over- 
whelm her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as  with  waters  that  overspread  their 
banks,  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver  up 
her  merchandize  and  treasures  to  the  soldier,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the 
very  foundations,  after  having  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dis- 
persed all  its  inhabitants.  By  this  so  unexpected  a  fall,  the  Almighty 
will  teach  the  astonished  nations,  that  he  more  evidently  displays  his 
providence  by  the  most  incredible  revolutions  of  states ;  and  that  his 
will  alone  directs  the  enterprises  of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases, 
in  order  to  humble  the  proud.  But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her 
losses  and  repaired  her  ruins,  forget  her  former  state  of  humiliation,  and 
the  guilt  which  had  reduced  her  to  it.  She  still  was  puffed  up  with  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;  of  being  the  seat  of  universal 
commerce ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous  colonies  ;  of  having  within 
her  walls  merchants,  whose  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  rendered  them 
equal  to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth  ;  of  being  governed  by  a 
monarch,  who  might  justly  be  entitled  god  of  the  sea;  of  tracing  back 
her  origin  to  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a  long 
series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity  ;  and  of  having  a  right  to  promise  her- 
self another  such  eternity  in  times  to  come.  But  since  this  city,  cor- 
rupted by  pride,  by  avarice  and  luxury,  has  not  profited  by  the  first 
lesson  which  God  had  given  her  by  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
and  since,  after  being  oppressed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  she  has  not 
yet  learned  not  to  confide  any  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  support 
of  her  own  greatness  :  God  fortells  her  another  chastisement,  which  he 
will  send  upon  her  from  the  West,  near  400  years  after  the  first.  Her 
destruction  will  corae  from  Chittim,t  that  is,  Macedonia  ;  from  a  king- 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  2.  f  1  Maccab.  i.  1.  Zech.  ix.  2,  5. 
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dom  so  weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  despised  a  few  years  before  ; 
a  kingdom  whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow.  '  Tyre, 
possessed  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of  her  fleets, 
of  her  immense  riches,  which  she  heaped  up  as  mire  in  the  streets,"  and 
also  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  does  not  ima- 
gine she  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  those  new  enemies,  who,  being 
situated  at  a  great  distance  from  her,  without  either  money,  strength,  or 
reputation  ;  having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and  being  qnite  unskilled 
in  navigation  ;  cannot  therefore,  as  she  imagines,  annoy  her  with  their 
land  forces.  Tyre  looks  upon  herself  as  impregnable,  because  she  is  de- 
fended by  lofty  fortifications,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  as 
with  a  moat  and  a  girdle:  nevertheless  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm 
of  the  sea  which  separates  her  from  the  continent,  will  force  off  her  girdle, 
and  demolish  those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  enclosure. 
Tyre,  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen  and  as  a  free  city, 
boasting  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  will  be  reduced,  during 
seventy  years,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.  '.The  Lord  hath  pur- 
posed it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the 
honourable  of  the  earth.'*  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade 
in  general ;  and  she  will  prove  to  all  maritime  cities  a  subject  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation,  by  making  them  lose  the  present  means  and  the  future 
hopes  of  enriching  themselves. 

To  prove,  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  concerning 
her  ruin  is  not  incredible,  and  that  ail  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man 
can  no  ways  ward  off  or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God  has  prepared 
for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  riches,  Isaiah  sets  before  her  the  example 
of  Babylon, +  whose  destruction  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  her. 
This  city,  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and  embellished  with  more  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  than  any  other  city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the 
first  empire  that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded  in  order  to  command  over 
the  whole  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  families  which 
she  had  brought  forth  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  whose  common 
parent  she  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet,  she  is  no  more,  neither 
Babylon  nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multiplied  their 
ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable.  Tiie 
inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  make  their  ilames  immortal ; 
but  all  these  fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in  ;  and  these  edifices  were  doomed  to 
fall  to  dust,  or  else  to  sink  to  humble  cottages 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  shall  Tyre,  which 
is  so  much  inferior  to  Babylon  in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  the 
menaces  pronounced  by  Heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled  ?  To  make 
her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much  she  has  abused  her  prosperity, 
Cfod  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  oblivion  during  three- 
score and  ten  years.  But  after  this  season  of  obscurity,  she  will  again 
endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air  of  an  harlot,  full  of  charms  and  artifices, 
whose  sole  endeavours  are  to  corrupt  youth,  and  soothe  their  passions. 

*  Isa.  xxiii.  i).  t  Ibid.  ver.  13,  14. 
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To  promote  her  commerce,  she  will  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insi- 
duous  arts.  She  will  visit  every  part  of  the  world,  to  collect  the  most 
rare  and  most  delicious  products  of  every  country;  to  inspire  the  various 
nations  of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for  superfluities  and 
splendour,  and  fill  them  with  an  aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality 
of  their  ancient  manners.  And  she  will  set  every  engine  at  work,  to 
renew  her  ancient  treaties  ;  to  recover  the  confidence  of  her  former  cor- 
respondents ;  and  to  compensate,  by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility 
of  seventy  years.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give  Tyre 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  credit,  she  will  return  to  her 
former  shameful  traffic,  which  God  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the 
great  possessions  which  she  had  applied  to  such  pernicious  uses.  But  at 
last,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  Gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a  scandal  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to 
the  idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort 
of  those  that  serve  him.  She  shall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren 
and  useless  by  detaining  them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed, 
from  the  hands  of  believers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

One  of  God's  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give  us  a 
just  idea  of  a  traffic,  whose  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are 
pleasures,  vanity  and  the  corruption  of  morals.  Mankind  look  upon  cities 
enriched  by  a  commerce  like  thatof  Tyre  (and it  is  the  same  with  private 
persons),  as  happier  than  any  other  ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit  (from 
their  industry,  labour,  and  the  success  of  their  application  and  conduct,) 
to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for  the  rest  to  copy  after  :  but  God,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under  the  shameful  image  of  a  woman  lost 
to  all  sense  of  virtue  ;  whose  only  view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt  youth  ; 
who  only  soothes  the  passions  and  flatters  the  senses ;  who  abhors 
modesty  and  every  sentiment  of  honour ;  and  who,  banishing  from  her 
countenance  every  indication  of  shame,  glories  in  her  ignominy.  We  are 
not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  traffic  is  sinful  in  itself;  but  we  should 
separate  from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just  and  lawful 
when  rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men  which  intermix  with,  and  by  that 
means  pervert  the  order  and  end  of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Christianity, 
teaches  merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

SECT.  VIL— DARIUS  WRITES  A  SECOND  LETTER  TO 
ALEXANDER.— JOURNEY  OF  THE  LATTER  TO  JERU- 
SALEM.—THE  HONOUR  WHICH  HE  PAYS  TO  JADDUS 
THE  HIGH  PRIEST. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  had  received 
a  second  letter  from  Darius  who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of  king.  '  He 
offered  him  ten  thousand  talents  (about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  as  a  ransom  for  the  captive  princesses,  and  his  daughter  Statira 
in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquered  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  ;  and  de- 
scribed, in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were 
still  under  his  command.  Could  he  (Alexander)  think  that  it  was  so  very 
easy  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes, 
which  were  as  so  many  bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire  ?  That  he  should 
not  be  always  shut  up  between  rocks  and  defiles  :  that  they  ought  both 
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to  appear  in  an  open  plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  woulil  be  ashamed 
to  eotne  before  him  with  only  a  handfii!  of  men.'  The  kin»  hereupon 
summoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to 
accept  of  those  offers,  declaring  he  himself  would  agree  to  Iheni,  were  he 
Alexander.  '  And  so  would  I,'  replied  Alexander,  '  were  I  Parmenio.' 
He  therefore  returned  the  following  answer  :  '  That  he  did  not  want  the 
money  Darius  offered  him  :  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  to  offer  a  thing 
he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to  share  what  lie  had  entirely  lost  : 
that  in  case  he  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  was 
superior,  a  battle  would  soon  determine  it:  that  ho  should  not  think  to 
intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas :  thit  to 
whatsoever  place  he  might  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander  would  not 
fail  to  find  him  out.'  Darius,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes 
of  an  acommodation,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to  show 
it  no  more  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city  ;  and  for  this  reason. 
The  Tyrians  were  so  much  employed  in  trade,  that  they  quite  neglected 
husbandry,  and  brought  most  of  their  corn  and  other  provisions  from  the 
countries  in  their  neighbourhood.  Galilee,  Semaria,  and  Jiidea,  fur- 
nished them  with  the  greatest  quantities.  At  the  time  that  Alexander 
laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  send  for  provisions 
from  those  countries  :  he  therefore  sent  commissaries  to  summon  the 
inhabitants  to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army  with  whatever  they  might 
want.  The  Jews,  however,  desired  to  be  excused,  alleging,  that  they 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  ;  and  persisting  in  answering  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as  long  as  he  was 
living;  a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  only  people  who  in 
that  age  acknowledged  the  true  God !  The  Samaritans,  however,  did 
not  imitate  them  in  this  particular  ;  for  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness 
to  Alexander,  and  even  sent  him  eight  thousand  men  to  serve  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  and  in  other  places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  fol- 
lows, it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  the  reader, |in  few  words,  with 
the  state  of  the  Samaritans  at  that  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  aati- 
pathy  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  observed  elsewhere  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  descend  from  the 
Israelites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolators,  taken  from  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Esaraddon,  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes.  These  people,  who  were  called  Cuthtei,  blended  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that  of  their  idols;  and  on  all  occa- 
sions discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This  hatred  was  much  stronger 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  before  and 
after  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  man,  Nehemiah,  had 
wrought  in  Jerusalem,  with  regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign 
women,  the  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high-priest's  house,  which 
ought  to  have  been  pure  more  than  any  other  from  these  criminal  mix- 
lures,  was  itself  polluted  with  them.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the 
high-priest,  wham  ilosephus  calh  Manasseh,*  had  married  the  daughter 

*  \eh.  xiii.  28. 
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of  Sanballat  the  Horonite ;  and  roany  more  had  followed  his  example. 
But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God  which  was  so  shamefully 
violated,  commanded,  without  exception,  all  who  had  married  strange 
women,  cither  to  put  them  away  immediately,  or  to  depart  the  country. 
Manasseh  chose  to  go  into  banishment*  rather  than  separate  himself 
from  his  wife,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  as  obstinate  in  rebellion  as  himself;  he  there 
settled  them  under  the  protection  of  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  governor  of  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus  (whom  probably  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Persia  bad  brought  into  Phoenicia,)  leave 
to  build  on  mount  Geri^lm,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  appoint  Menasseh,  his  son-in-law,  priest  thereof.  From  that  time, 
Samaria  became  the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.     And  it  was 
this  which  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans  to  its 
greatest  height,  when  they  saw  that   the   latter,   notwithstanding  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  nevertheless  raised  altar 
against  altar,  and  temple  against  temple,  aud  afforded  a  refuge  to  all  who 
fled  from  Jerusalem,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  punishment  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  them  for  violating  the  law.     Such  was  the 
state  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid  siege  to  Tyre.     The  Samaritans',  as 
we  before  observed,  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops  ;  whereas 
the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  submit  to  him,  as  long  as  Darius,  to 
whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  alive.    Alexander 
being  little  used  to  such  an  answer,  particularly  after  he  had  obtained  so 
many  victories,  and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  before  him, 
resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  against  the  Jews, 
and  punish  their  disobedience  as  rigorously  as  he  had  punished  that  of 
the  Tyrians.     In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest,  who 
governed  under  the  Persians,  seeing  himself  exposed,  with  all  the  inha- 
bitants, to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  gave  orders  that  public  prayers  should  be  made  to  implore 
his  assistance,  and  offered  sacrifices.     The  night  after,  God  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  bid  him  '  To  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered  up  and 
down  the  city ;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  all  the  priests,  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  all  the 
rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from 
that  king,  inasmuch  as  he  He  would  protect  them.'     This  demand  was 
punctually  obeyed  ;  and  accordingly  this  august  procession,  the  very  day 
after,  marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  'Sapha,'+  whence 
there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jeruselem.     Here  the  whole  procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 
The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were  persuaded 
that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish 
the  high  priest  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre  ;  and  flushed  with  joy  on  that  account, 
they  waited  in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calamities  of  a 
people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.     As  soon  as  the  Jews  heard 

*  Joseph.  Antiquit.  +  The  Hebrew  word  Sapha  signifies  to 

discover  from  far,  as  from  a  tower  or  sentry-box. 
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of  the  king'i  approach,  they  set  out  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp  before 
described.  Alexander  was  struck  at  tiie  sight  of  the  high-priest,  in 
whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  whic'i  the  name 
of  God  was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived  the  high-priest,  he 
advanced  toward  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect ;  bowed 
his  body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him  who 
wore  it  with  a  religions  veneration.  Th'.'n  the  Jews  surrounding  Alex- 
ander, raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  All  the 
spectators  were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprise  ;  they  could  scarce 
believe  their  eyes,  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  and  so  very  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astonishment,  asked  the 
king  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  '  I  do  not  (replied  Alexander)  adore  the 
high-priest,  but  tlie  God  whose  minister  he  is ;  for  whilst  I  was  at  Dium 
in  Macedonia  (my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian 
war),  as  I  was  revolving  by  what  means  I  should  conquer  Asia,  this  very 
man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream  ;  exhorted 
me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly  :  and  as- 
sured me  that  his  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  give  nie 
the  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians.'  Alexander  added,  that  the  instant 
he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature,  his  air,  and  his 
face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at  Dium ;  that  be  wats 
firmly  persuaded,  it  was  by  the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  Heaven  that  he  had  undertaken  this  w^r  ;  that  he  was  sure  he 
should  overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person 
of  his  priest.  Alexander,  after  having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  em- 
braced the  high-priest,  and  all  his  brethren  ;  then  walking  in  the  midst 
of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in 
the  temple,  after  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the  high-priest.  The 
high-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  Vhich  are  spoken  of  that  monarch.  I  shall  here  give  an  abstract 
of  them,  which  will  plainly  show  how  the  most  distant  events  are  present 
to  the  Almighty.  God  declares  by  the  prophet  Daniel,*  that  grandeur, 
empire,  and  glory,  are  his  ;  that  he  bestows  them  on  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  and  withdraws  them  in  like  manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them  ; 
that  his  wisdom  and  power  solely  determine  the  course  of  events  in  all 
ages;  that  he  changes,  according  to  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human 
affairs  ;  that  he  sets  up  new  kingdoms,  overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and 
effaces  even  the  very  footsteps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the  wind 
carries  off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the  threshing-floor. 

God's  design  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revolutions,  is  to 
teach  men,  that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing  ;  that  he  alone  is  the 
Most  High,  the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter,  who  doth  whatsoever 
he  will,  with  supreme  power,  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  For  the  putting 
this  design  in  execution,  the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which  the 
angels  who  are  appointed  as  inspectors  and  guardians  of  governments 
and  king?,  inquiie  into  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  authority  that 

♦  Dan.  ii.  20,  21,  37. 
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Heaven  intrusted  thein  with,  as  his  ministers  ;  and  when  they  abuse  it  these 
spirits,*  zealous  for  the  glory  of  their  sovereign,  beseech  God  to  punish 
their  injustice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting 
them  from  the  throne,  and  causing  the  most  abject  among  mankind,  to 
ascend  it  in  their  stead. 

God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows  Daniel 
four  dreadful  beasts  who  rise  from  a  vast  sea,  in  which  the  four  winds 
combat  together  with  fury  ;  and  under  these  symbols,  he  represents  to 
the  prophet  the  origin,  the  characteristics,  and  fall  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires, which  are  to  govern  the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful, 
but  too  real  image  !  For  empires  rise  out  of  tumult  and  confusion  :  they 
subsist  by  blood  and  slaughter  ;  they  exercise  their  power  with  violence 
and  cruelty  ;  they  think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  into  all 
places  ;  but  yet  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  they  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual vicissitudes  and  unforeseen  reverses  of  fortune. 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each  of 
these  empires. +  After  having  represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians 
under  the  image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under 
the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian 
monarchy,  by  presenting  us  with  some  of  its  most  striking  features. 
Under  the  image  of  a  spotted  leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  wings, 
he  depicts  Alexander,  in  whom  good  and  bad  qualities  were  intermixed ; 
rash  and  impetuous  in  his  resolutions,  rapid  in  his  conquests  ;  flying  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching  with  the  weight  of 
an  army  laden  with  the  whole  equipage  of  war  ;  supported  by  the  valour 
and  capacity  of  his  generals,  four  of  whom  after  having  assisted  him  in 
conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among  themselves.  To  this  picture  the 
prophet  adds  elsewhere  new  touches. ^:  He  enumerates  the  order  of  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia ;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms,  that 
after  the  first  three  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Carabyses,  and  Darius,  a  fourth 
monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xerxes;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  power  and  in  riches  ;  that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with  the 
idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  risen  to  its  highest  pitch, 
will  assemble  all  the  people  in  his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the 
march  of  this  multitude,  and  does  not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with, 
he  thereby  gives  us  pretty  clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes,  an  effemi- 
nate, injudicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  least  success  in 
any  of  his  vast  projects.  On  the  contrary,  from  among  these  very  Greeks, 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Persians,  there  will  arise  a  king  very  dif- 
ferent from  Xerxes ;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great.  He  shall  be  a 
bold,  valiant  monarch ;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises  ;  he  shall 
extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,  and  shall  establish  an  irresistible 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  vanquished  nations  :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
shall  imagine  himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  shall  lose 
his  life,  with  the  regal  dignity,  and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed 
him  in  it.  This  new  monarchy,  losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and 
power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under  Alexander,  shall  divide  itself 

♦  It  was  at  the  desire  of  these  angels,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  driven 
from  the  society  of  men  to  herd  with  wild  beasts. 
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towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise  not 
only  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mace- 
don,  but  also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp  its 
provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  these.  At  length,  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the  description  in  still  stronger  colours, 
of  the  character,  the  battles,  the  seines  of  successes,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram, 
having  two  horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that  the  first  of  these 
empires  shall  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes;  that  its  strength 
shall  consist  in  the  union  of  these  two  nations  ;  that  the  Persians  shall 
nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes  in  authority  ;  that  they  shall  have  a  series 
of  conquests,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  ;  that  they  shall  first 
extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing  the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  ;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  arms  to- 
wards the  north,  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea ;  that  at  length,  they  shall  endeavour  to 
enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  south,  by  subjecting  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  east.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel,  under  the 
symbol  of  a  he-goat  of  prodigious  size:  he  perceives  that  the  Mace- 
donian army  will  march  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  ;  that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  warrior  famous  for  his  power 
and  glory  ;  that  it  will  make  immense  marches,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
even  into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions  ;  that  it  will  advance  towards 
the  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  seem  not  to  touch  the  ground  ;  that 
it  will  give  this  empire  its  mortal  wound  ;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated 
victories,  and  destroy  the  double  power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  ; 
during  which  not  one  monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give 
it  the  least  succour.  But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to 
its  greatest  height,  Alexander,  who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shall 
be  snatched  from  it;  and  then  there  will  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of 
the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to  that 
of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very  considerable.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  series  of  prophecies,  all  of  them  so 
clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circumstantial ;  prophecies  which  go  so  far  as  to 
point  out,  that  a  prince  shall  die  without  leaving  a  single  successor  from 
among  his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his  em- 
pire between  them  ?  But  we  must  peruse  these  prophecies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  The  Vulgate  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  Hebrew, 
except  in  a  few  places,  which  I  shall  translate,  agreeable  to  the  original 
text.* 

'  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshazzar,  a  vision  appeared 
unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the 
first.  And  I  saw  in  a  vision  (and  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I  was 
at  Shusham  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam),  and  I  saw 
in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  a  Ram,  which  had  tim 
horns  ;  and  the  two  horns  were  high  ;  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  last.     I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and 

♦  We  have  not  followed  M.  RoUin's  translation  here,  believing  it  more 
proper  to  make  use  of  our  own  version  of  the  Bible. 
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northward,  and  southward  ;  so  that  no  beast  might  stand  before  him, 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand  ;  but  he  did 
according  to  his  will,  and  became  great.  And  as  I  was  considering, 
behold  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
liis  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen 
standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  nnto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power. 
And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns  :  and  there  was 
no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  ;  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver 
the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great :  and 
when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  :  and  for  it  came  up  four 
notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.'* 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might  be  made  on  the 
prophecies  I  have  now  repeated  ;  but  these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's 
understanding  and  religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark  ;  on  which 
however  I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as  the  subject  might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events  which  happen  in  the 
world  ;  and  rules,  with  absolute  sway,  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular, 
of  all  cities,  and  of  all  empires  ;  but  he  conceals  the  operations  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his  providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural 
causes  and  ordinary  events.  In  all  that  profane  history  exhibits  to  us, 
whether  sieges,  or  the  capture  of  cities  ;  battles  won  or  lost,  empires 
established  or  overthrown  ;  there  appears  nothing  but  what  is  human  and 
natural :  God  seems  to  have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we  should 
he  tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandons  men  entirely  to  their  views, 
their  talents,  and  their  passions;  if  we,  perhaps,  except  the  Jewish 
nation,  whom  he  considered  as  his  own  peculiar  people,  and  as  his  own 
heritage. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion  and 
even  reason  itself,  God  occasionally  breaks  silence,  disperses  the  clouds 
which  hide  him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secret  springs  of 
his  providence,  by  causing  his  prophets  to  foretel,  long  before  the  event, 
the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  He  reveals 
to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession,'  and  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  four  great  empires  to  which  he  has  determined  to  subject  all  the 
nations  of  the  universe,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  of  the  Greeks,  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  that  he  dwells  very  forcibly  on  the  two  most 
famous  conquerors  that  ever  existed;  I  mean  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the 
one  the  founder,  the  other  the  destroyer,  of  the  powerful  empire  of 
Persia.  He  causes  the  former  to  be  called  by  his  name  two  hundred 
years  before  his  birth  :  foretels,  by  th«  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his  victories  ; 
and  particularises  the  several  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  On  this  occasion,  he 
points  out  Alexander,  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  qua- 
lities and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him,  and  which 
denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  called  him  by  his  name. 

*  Dan.  viii.  I — 8. 
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These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearly, 
should  be  cousidered  as  very  precious,  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to 
open  to  our  understandiDg  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the 
world.  These  bright  rays  of  light  should  enable  a  rational  and  religious 
roan  to  see  every  thing  else  clearly  ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what 
is  said  of  the  four  great  empires,  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon 
and  Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  several  events 
of  profane  history,  God's  perpetual  care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all 
states,  whose  destiny  depends  entirely  on  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his 
pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration  with 
which  Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial, 
and  advantageous  promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the 
Jews,  and  bid  them  ask  any  favour  whatsoever.  They  answered,  thai 
Iheir  request  was  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  be  exempt,  every  seventh  year,  from  their  usual  tribute  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  forbidden,  by  their  laws,  in  that 
year,  to  sow  their  fields,  and  consequently  could  have  no  harvest. 
Alexander  granted  their  request ;  and,  upon  the  high-priests  beseeching 
him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  were  resident  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to 
live  likewise  agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  he  also  indulged  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  utmost  humanity ;  and  said  further,  that  in  case  any 
of  them  were  willing  to  serve  under  his  standards,  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of  worship,  and  to  observe  their  peculiar 
customs  ;  upon  which  offer  great  numbers  enlisted  themselves. 

He  had  scarce  left  Jerusalem  when  the  Samaritans  waited  upon  him 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  also 
the  honour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  they  had  submitted  voluntarily  to 
Alexander,  and  sent  him  succours,  they  imagined  that  they  deserved  his 
favour  much  more  than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  obtain  the  same,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in 
this  view  they  made  this  pompous  procession,  in  order  to  invite  Alex- 
ander to  their  city  ;  and  the  eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent  to  serve 
under  him,  joined  in  the  request  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander 
thanked  them  courteously,  but  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into 
Egypt,  and  therefore  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  however,  that  he  would  visit 
their  city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportunity.  They  then  besought 
him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year  ;  upon  which 
Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they  were  Jews?  They  made  an  ambi- 
guous answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  suspended 
this  matter  also  till  his  return,  and  immediately  continued  his  march 
towards  Gaza. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong 
garrison,  commanded  by  Betis,  one  of  Darius's  eunuchs.*  This  governor 
who  was  a  brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  defended  it 
with  great  vigour  against  Alexander.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pass 
into  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  there- 
fore he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war  was 
employed,  notwithstanding  his  soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 

*  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p,  526.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  101—103.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv. 
c.  6.     Plut.  in  Alcx.p.  679. 
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he  was  however  forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its 
holding  out  so  long,  and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to 
treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitants,  and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  abso- 
lutely inexcusable ;  for  he  cut  ten  thousand  men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all 
the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When  Betis,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought  before  him 
covered  with  honourable  wounds,  instead  of  using  him  kindly,  as  his 
valour  and  fidelity  justly  merited,  this  young  monarch,  who  at  other 
times  esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  this  occasion  with  an 
insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him: — '  Betis,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  death 
thou  desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to  suffer  all  those  torments  which 
vengeance  can  invent.'  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king  with  not  only  a 
firm,  but  an  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces; 
upon  which  the  king,  more  enraged  by  this  disdainfnl  silence — '  Observe,' 
said  he,  '  I  beseech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee? 
Has  he  spoke  so  much  as  one  submissive  word?  But  I  wil  conquer  this 
obstinate  silence,  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing 
else.'  At  last  Alexander's  anger  rose  to  fury  ;  his  conduct  now  begin- 
ning to  change  with  his  fortune  :  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through 
his  heels,  when,  a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  tied  to  a  chariot,  he 
caused  Betis  to  be  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boasted  his 
having  imitated  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom  he  was  descended  ; 
who,  as  Homer  relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in 
the  same  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  as  if  a  man  ought  ever  to 
pride  himself  on  having  imitated  a  bad  example.  Both  were  very  bar- 
barous ;  but  Alexander  was  much  more  so  in  causing  Betis  to  be  dragged 
alive ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  had  served  his  sovereign 
with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with  which  he  had  in- 
trusted him;  a  fidelity  that  ought  to  have  been  admired,  and  even 
rewarded  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner. 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented 
Leonidas,  his  preceptor,  with  five  hundred  quintals*  of  frankincense, 
and  a  hundred  quintals  of  myrrh;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas 
had  given  him  when  but  a  child,  and  which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to 
presage  the  conquests  this  monarch  had  lately  achieved.  For  Leonidas, 
observing  Alexander  taking  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  said  to  him,  '  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have 
conquered  the  country  which  produces  these  spices,  you  then  may  be  as 
profuse  of  incense  as  you  please,  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  sparing  of 
what  you  have.'  The  monarch  therefore  writ  to  Leonidas  as  follows : 
'  I  send  you  a  large  quantity  of  incense  and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you 
may  no  longer  be  so  reserved  and  sparing  in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods.' 

[A.  M,  3673.  Ant.  J.  C.  331.]— As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the 
siege  of  Gaza,  he  left  a  garrison  there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of 
his  arms  towards  Egypt.  In  seven  days'  march  he  arrived  before  Pelu- 
sium,  whither  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled,  with  all 
imaginable  diligence,  to  recognize  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  make 
their  submission. 

*  A  quintal  is  a  hundred  pounds'  weight. 
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The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
of  little  consequence  to  them  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they 
could  but  meet  with  an  avenger  who  would  rescue  them  from  the  insolence 
and  indignity  with  which  themselves  and  their  religion  were  treated. 
For,  how  false  soever  a  religion  may  be  (and  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians),  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
insulted  ;  nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  strongly,  nor  inflaming  them 
to  a  greater  degree.  Ochus  had  caused  their  god  Apis  to  be  murdered, 
in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  themselves  and  their  religion  ;  and  the 
Persians,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government,  continued  in  like  manner 
to  ridicule  that  deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered  the 
Persians  so  odious,  that,  upon  Amyntas's  coming  a  little  before  with  a 
handful  of  men,  he  found  them  prepared  to  join  and  assist  him  in  ex- 
pelling the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Issus  ;  and  having  escaped  into  Syria,  by  the  way  of  Tripoli,  with  four 
thousand  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted, 
burnt  the  rest,  and  immediately  set  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  towards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  upon  feign- 
ing that  he  had  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Sebaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  made  public  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaring,  that  the 
motive  of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this  a  multitude 
of  Egyptians,  who  wished  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  free  themselves 
from  these  insupportable  tyrants,  went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched 
directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  when,  coming  to  a 
battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  But, 
after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected  to  keep  his  soldiers 
together,  they  straggled  up  and  down  in  search  of  plunder  ;  which  the 
enemy  seeing,  sallied  out  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces, 
with  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for 
the  Persians,  increased  it  still  more  ;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander 
appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed  to  receive 
that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arrival  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  presented  them  with  a  secure  protection,  which 
Amyntas  could  not  afford  them  ;  and,  from  this  consideration,  they  all 
declared  openly  in  his  favour.  Mazseus,  who  commanded  in  Memphis, 
finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  resist  so  great  a  force,  and 
that  Darius,  his  sovereign,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  set 
open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hundred 
talents,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  all  the  king's 
furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt,  without 
meeting  with  the  least  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon.  This  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Libya,  and  twelve  days'  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah, 
first  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after  the  flood  ;  and  when  idolatry  began 
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to  gain  ground  in  the  world  some  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of 
these  two  countries,  in  which  his  descendants  had  continued.  A  temple 
was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts,  upon  a  spot  of  pretty 
good  ground,  about  two  leagues  broad,*  which  formed  a  kind  of  island 
in  a  sea  of  sand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  called  Zji;;,  Jupiter,  and  the 
Egyptians  Amraon.  In  process  of  time,  these  two  names  were  joined, 
and  he  was  called  Jupiter-Amraon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous, 
was  owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander  having  read  in  Homer, 
and  other  fabulous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were 
represented  as  sons  of  some  deity ;  and,  as  he  himself  was  desirous  of 
passing  for  a  hero,  he  was  deiermined  to  have  some  god  for  his  father. 
Accordingly,  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter-Ammon  for  this  purpose,  and  began 
by  bribing  the  priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  a  design  which  was  great  in  no  other  circumstance  than  the 
pride  and  extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  PuflFed  up  with  his  vic- 
tories, he  had  already  begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that 
character  of  tenaciousness  and  inflexibility  which  will  do  nothing  but 
command  ;  which  cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less  bear  opposition  ; 
which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers  ;  which  makes  the  beautiful 
to  consist  in  impossibility  ;  in  a  word,  which  fancies  itself  able  to  over- 
come, not  only  enemies,  but  time,  place,  and  the  whole  order  of  nature; 
the  usual  eflfect  of  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  which  subdues  the  strong- 
est, and  makes  them  at  length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  ourselves 
have  seen  a  famous  conqueror,t  who  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Alexander,  carry  further  than  he  had  ever  done  this  kind  of 
savage  heroism  ;  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  recede 
from  his  resolution. 

[A.  M.  3673.  Ant.  J.  C.  331.]— Alexander  therefore  sets  out;  and 
going  down  the  river  from  Memphis,  till  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasts 
along  it ;  and,  after  having  passed  Canopus,  he  observes,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  him  very  well  situated  for  the 
building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the 
several  places  where  the  temples  and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected. 
For  the  building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect,  who  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  re-building,  at  Ephesus,  the  temples  of 
Diana,  which  Herostratus  had  burnt.  This  city  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Alexandria,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. As  its  harbour,  which  was  very  commodious,  had  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood, 
it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  tlie  east  and  west ;  and  thereby  became,  in  a 
very  little  time,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  universe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  sixteen  hundred  stadia,  or  fourscore 
Frence  leagues  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon;  and  most  of  the  way 
was  through  sandy  deserts.  The  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the 
first  two  days'  march,  before  they  arrived  in  the  extensive  dreadful 
solitudes  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  vast  plains,  covered 
with  sands  of  a  prodigious  depth,   they  were  seized  with  terror.     Sur- 

•  Forty  furlongs.  t  Charles  XIT.  king  of  Sweden, 
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rounded,  as  with  a  sea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as  their  sight  could 
extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  place  that  was  inhabited  ;  but  all 
in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  so  much  as  a  single  tree,  nor  the 
least  footsteps  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated.    To  increase  their 
calamity,  the  water,  that  they  had  brought  in  goat-skins,  upon  camels, 
now  failed  ;  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy 
desert.     They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  condition  of  dying 
almost  with  thirst ;  not  to  mention   the  danger  they  were  in  of  being 
buried  under  mountains  of  sand,  that  are  sometimes  raised  by  the  winds  ; 
and  which  had  formerly  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  Cambyses's  troops. 
Every  thing  was  by  this  time  scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the 
air  became  so  hot,  that  the  men  could  scarcely  breathe ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  whether  by  chance,  say  the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indul- 
gence of  Heaven,   the  sky  was  so  completely  overspread  with  thick 
clouds,  that  they  hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army  ; 
though  they  were  still  in  want  of  water.     But  the  storm  having  dis- 
charged itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  got  as  much  as  he  wanted  ; 
and  some  were  so  parched  with  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths 
open,  and  catched  the  rain  as  it  fell.    The  judicious  reader  knows  what 
judgment  he  is  to  form  of  these  marvelleous  incidents,  with  which  his- 
torians have  thought  proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts,  and  upon  their  arriv- 
ing near  the  place  where  the  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number 
of  ravens  flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens  some- 
times flew  to  the  ground  when  the  army  marched  slowly  ;  and  at  other 
times,  advanced  forward,  as  if  it  were  to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they 
at  last  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  A  very  surprising  circumstance 
is,  that  although  this  oracle  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  bound- 
less solitude,  it  nevertheless  is  surrounded  witli  a  grove,  so  very  shady, 
that  the  sun-beams  can  scarcely  pierce  it;  not  to  mention  that  this  grove 
is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fresh  water,  which  preserve  it  in  per- 
petual verdure.  It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  water,  or  fountain  of  the  sun.  At 
day-break  it  is  luke-warm,  at  noon  cold:  but  in  the  evening  it  grows 
warmer  by  degrees,  and  at  midnight  is  boiling  hot ;  after  this,  as  day 
approaches,  it  decreases  in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  represented  under 
the  form  which  painters  and  sculptors  generally  give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is 
made  of  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the  head  to  the 
navel,  resembles  a  ram.*  The  king  being  come  into  the  temple,  the 
senior  priest  declared  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  ;  and  assured  him, 
that  the  god  himself  bestowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  accepted 
it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his  father.  He  afterwards 
asked  the  priest,  whether  his  father  Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the 
empire  of  the  whole  world?  To  which  the  priest,  who  was  as  much  a 
flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glorious,  answered,  that  he  should  be 
monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last,  he  inquired,  whether  all  his  father's 
murderers  had  been  punished ;  but  the  priest  replied,  that  he  blasphemed  ; 
that  his  father  was  immortal ;  but  that  with  regard  to  the  murderers  of 

*  This  passage  in  Quintus  Curtiu?  is  pretty  difficult,  and  is  variously 
explained  by  interpreters. 
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Philip,  tliey  had  all  been  extirpated  ;  adding,  that  he  should  be  invin- 
cible, and  afterwards  take  his  seat  among  the  deities.  Having  ended 
his  sacrifi  ce,  he  offered  magnificent  presents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget 
the  priests,  who  had  served  iiis  purpose  so  well.  Decorated  with  the 
splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fancying  himself  raised  above 
the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  a  triunoph. 
From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders,  and  decrees,  he  always 
assumed  this  title: — Alexander,  King;  Son  of  Jdpiter-Ammon:* 
in  answer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  very  witty 
remonstrance  in  few  words,  by  desiring  him  not  to  engage  her  in  any 
quarrels  with  Juno.  Whilst  Alexander  was  indulging  himself  in  these 
chimeras,  aud  tasting  the  great  pleasure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive 
from  this  pompous  title,  every  one  derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who 
bad  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abject  flattery,  ventered  to  reproach  him 
upon  that  account ;  but  they  paid  very  dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a  god, 
and  of  being  himself  persuaded,  if  indeed  this  were  possible,  that  he 
really  was  such,  he  would  also  pass  for  a  god  himself;  till  at  las*.  Pro- 
vidence having  brought  to  pass  through  him  the  events  of  which  he  was 
chosen  to  be  the  instrument,  brought  him  to  his  end,  aod  thereby  levelled 
him  with  the  rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Amraon,  being 
arrived  at  the  Palus  Marectis,  which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Pharos,  made  a  visit  to  his  new  city,  the  building  of  which  was  already 
far  advanced.  He  took  the  best  methods  possible  to  people  it,  inviting 
thither  persons  from  all  quarters,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  advan- 
tageous conditions.  He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great  privileges ;  for  he  not  only  left 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the 
same  foot  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians  whom  he  settled  there. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandria,  the  use  of 
papyrus  (for  writing)  was  found  in  Egypt. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt, + 
suflferihg  none  but  Macedonians  to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the 
country  into  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who 
received  orders  from  himself  only  ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  intrust  the 
general  command  of  all  the  troops  to  one  single  person,  in  so  large  and 
populous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he  invested 
one  Doloaspes,  an  Egyptian,  with  the  whole  power  of  it;  for  being 
desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  governed  by  its  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must 
be  familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner  whatsoever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  his  new  city,  he  appointed  Cleomenes  in- 
spector over  it ;  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia 
was  to  pay.  But  this  Cleomenes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused 
bis  authority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with  the  utmost  barbarity. 

Varro  apud  A  .  Gell.  1.  xiii.  c.  4. 
+  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  109—110.    Q.  Curt,  1.  iv.  c,  8. 
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SECT.  VIII.  — ALEXANDER,  AFTER  HIS  RETURN  FROM 
EGYPT,  RESOLVES  TO  GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF  DARIUS.— 
THE  FAMOUS  BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

Alexander  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  set  out  from  thence  in 
the  spring,  to  march  into  the  East  against  Darius.  In  his  -way  through 
Palestine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  At  his  going 
into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  esteemed, 
governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to 
settle  some  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied;  and  setting 
fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  was,  burnt  him  alive.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired, 
at  their  having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that  had  been  granted 
the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  against 
them  for  this  cruel  action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those  who 
had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  supplying 
their  room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their 
Innds  among  the  Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tries he  left  beliind  him,  in  his  progress  towards  new  conquests. 

[A.  M.  3673.  Ant.  J.  C.  .331.] — He  was  scarce  set  out,  when  an  eunuch 
brought  word,  that  Darius's  consort  was  just  dead.  Hearing  this,  he 
returned  back,  and  went  into  the  tent  of  Sysigarabis,  whom  he  found 
bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
princesses,  who  also  were  weeping;  and  near  them  the  son  of  Darius,  a 
child,  who  was  the  more  wort!  y  of  compassion,  as  he  was  less  sensible 
to  evils,  which  concerned  him  more  than  any  other.  Alexander  consoled 
them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed  that  he  himself 
was  deeply  and  sincerely  afliicted.  He  caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  One  of  the 
eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber,  and  who  had  been  taken  with 
the  princesses,  fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed 
of  his  consort's  death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized  with  the  most 
violent  affliction  upon  hearing  this  news,  particularly  as  he  supposed  she 
would  not  be  allowed  the  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank. 
But  the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  occasion,  by  telling  him  the 
honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the 
civilities  he  had  always  shown  her  in  her  life-time.  Darius,  upon  hearing 
these  words,  was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so  horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did 
not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  '  If  thou  dost 
still  acknowledge  Darius  for  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the 
respect  and  veneration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of  Mithres* 
which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king  stretcheth  out  to 
thee  ;  tell  me,  I  say,  whether,  in  bemoaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do 
not  bewail  the  least  of  her  evils  ;  and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her  honour,  and  afterwards 
her  life.'  The  eunuch,  throwing  himself  at  Darius's  feet,  besought  him 
not  to  think  so  injuriously  of  Alexander's  virtue  ;  nor  dishonour  his  wife 

*  The  Persians  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  and 
the  moon  under  that  of  Miihra. 
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and  sister  after  her  death  :  and  not  to  deprive  himself  of  the  greatest 
consolation  he  could  possibly  have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior  to 
the  frailties  of  other  men  ;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as 
he  had  given  the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and 
continence,  than  he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour. 
After  this,  he  confirmed  all  he  had  before  said,  by  the  most  dreadful 
oaths  and  imprecations  ;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what 
public  fame  had  related,  concerning  the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magna- 
nimity of  Alexander. 

Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  broke  into  the  following  prayer: — 
'  Ye  gods,  who  preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings 
and  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised  the  fortune  of  Persia  from 
its  dejected  state,  I  may  transmit  it  to  ray  descendants  with  the  same 
lustre  in  which  I  received  it ;  in  order  that,  after  having  triumphed  over 
my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours  which  Alexander  has  shown 
in  my  calamity  to  persons  who,  of  all  others,  are  most  dear  to  me  :  or, 
in  case  the  time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come,  when  it  must 
necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end ;  grant,  great 
gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  Cyrus.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  arrived 
with  his  whole  army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  tliat  lay 
across  the  Euphrates,  and  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris, 
where  he  expected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Darius  had  already 
made  overtures  of  jieace  to  him  twice  ;  but  finding  at  last  that  there  were 
no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  resigned  the  whole  empire  to 
him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again  for  battle.  For  this  purpose, 
he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  which 
he  had  at  Issus,  and  marched  it  towards  Neneveh  :  his  forces  covered  all 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being  brought  that  the  enemy  was 
not  far  off,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  horse  ;  and  likewise  gave  six  thousand  to 
MazsEus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing 
the  river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was 
to  pass  :  but  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  East,  this  is  the  most  rapid  ;  and  it  not  only 
receives  a  great  number  of  rivulets  in  its  waves,  but  drags  along  with  it 
great  stones;  so  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  on  account  of  its  prodigious 
rapidity,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  tlie  Persian  tongue.  Alexander 
sounded  those  parts  of  the  river  which  were  fordable,  and  there  the 
water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in  the  middla 
to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon,  and  posted  his  cavalry  ou  the  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  current 
of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads. 
The  king  waded  on  foot  among  the  infantry,  and  was  the  first  who  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the 
ford  to  the  soldiers  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  make  them  hear 
him.     But  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  their  footing; 
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because  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream.  Such  soldiers  as  not  only  carried  their  arms,  but  their  clothes 
also,  were  much  more  embarrassed ;  for  being  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, they  were  carried  into  whirlpools,  unless  they  threw  away  their 
burthens.  At  the  same  time,  the  heaps  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down, 
beat  down  several  ;  and,  as  every  man  endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own 
things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more  than  the  river  did.  It  was  to  uo 
purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  save  no- 
thing but  their  arms  ;  and  assured  them,  that  he  himself  would  compen- 
sate their  other  losses  ;  for  not  one  of  them  could  hear  his  admonitions 
or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and  tumult.  At  last,  they  all  passed 
over  that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water  was  shallowest,  and  the  stream 
less  impetuous,  and  their  chief  loss  was  only  that  of  a  small  part  of  their 
baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had 
they  been  opposed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  conquer  ;  that  is,  to  make 
ever  so  little  opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Mazaeus,  who  might 
easily  have  defeated  them  had  he  come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the 
river  in  disorder  and  confusion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up 
in  battle-array.  A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  prince 
hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the  Granicus  in  sight  of  so  prodigious  a 
multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming  on  the  shore;  and 
also  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes  and  straits  quite 
open  and  defenceless,  where  a  small  number  of  troops  might  have  checked 
his  progress.  This  circumstance  may  lessen  our  surprise  at  that  excess 
of  boldness,  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  perpetually 
prompted  hira  to  encounter  blindly  the  greatest  dangers  ;  since,  as  he 
was  always  fortunate,  he  never  had  once  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty 
of  rashness. 

The  king,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  on  the  morrow  ;  but  about  nine  or  ten 
in  the  evening,  when  the  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  moon  first  lost  its 
light,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  sullied,  and  as  it  were  tinged  with 
blood.  Now  as  this  happened  just  before  a  great  battle  was  going  to  be 
fought,  the  doubtful  success  of  which  had  already  filled  the  army  with 
sufficient  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck  with  a  religious  awe,  and 
afterwards  seized  with  fear.  They  cried  out,  '  That  heaven  displayed 
the  marks  of  its  anger  ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the  will  of 
the  gods,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  that  rivers  opposed  their 
passage;  that  the  stars  refused  to  lend  their  usual  light;  and  that  they 
could  now  see  nothing  but  deserts  and  solitudes  ;  that  merely  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands  shed  their  blood  ;  and  that 
for  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  disowned  his  father,  and  pre- 
tended to  pass  for  a  god.' 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alexander, 
whom  nothing  could  intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  his  army  into 
his  tent,  and  commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  who  were 
best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  to  declare  what  they  thought 
of  this  phenomenon.  These  knew  very  well  the  natural  causes  of  eclipses 
of  the  moon;  but,  without  entering  into  physical  arguments,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying,  that  the  sun    was  on  the   side   of  the 
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Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Persians ;  and  tliat,  wh;»never  it 
suffered  an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some  ffrievous 
calamity,  whereof  they  mentioned  several  examples,  all  which  they 
adduced  as  true  and  indisputable.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  vulj^ar.  How  headstrong  and  inconsistent 
soever  they  may  be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  of 
religion,  they  will  sooner  obey  soothsayers  than  their  leaders.  The 
answer  made  by  the  Egyptians  being  dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  it 
revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  his  march 
after  midnight.  On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the 
mountains  called  Cordyaei.  At  day-break  the  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  view  the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Darius  was  marching  towards 
him  ;  upon  which,  he  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle-array,  and 
set  himself  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwards  found,  that  they 
were  only  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse  that  were  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  which  soon  retired  to  the  main  array.  Nevertheless,  news 
was  brought  the  king,  that  Darius  was  now  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia*   from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this  some  letters  had  been  intercepted  in  which  Darius 
solicited  the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  No- 
thing can  reflect  so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an 
attempt  of  that  kind  :  an  attempt  so  cowardly  and  black,  and  more  than 
once  repeated.  Alexander  was  in  doubt  with  himself,  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  letters  in  a  full  assembly,  relying  as 
much  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  Parmenio  dissuaded  bim  from  it  ;  declaring,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  soldiers  ;  that 
one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow  ;  and  that  avarice  was  capable 
of  attempting  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent 
counsel,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  arms  ;  nevertheless,  being  overcome  by 
the  advantageous  reports  which  had  been  made  to  him  of  Alexand'  r's 
tenderness  and  humanity  towards  his  family,  he  dispatched  ten  of  his 
chief  relations,  who  were  to  offer  him  fresh  conditions  of  peace,  more 
advantageous  than  the  former  ;  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  treatment 
he  had  given  his  family.  Durius  had,  in  the  former  proposals,  given 
him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  ;  but  now  he  added  the 
several  territories  situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates, 
that  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alexander  made  the  following  answer  : 
'  Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks,  between  persons  who  make  war 
against  each  other,  are  superfluous  ;  and  that  in  case  I  have  behaved 
with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for 
his  ;  to  gratify  my  own  inclination,  and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the 
unhappy  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or 
women,  and  turn  my  rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  fight. 
If  Darius  were  sincere  in  his  demand  for  peace,  I  then  would  debate  on 
what  was  to  be  done  ;  but  since  he  still  continues  by  letters  and  by  money 

♦  Seven  or  eight  leagues. 
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to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  I 
therefore  am  determined  to  pursue  iiim  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  and 
that  not  as  an  enemy  but  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin.  It  indeed  becomes 
him  to  offer  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already  possessed  of!  Would 
he  be  satisfied  v/ith  rankin*  himself  as  second  to  me,  without  pretenriin'/ 
to  be  my  equal,  I  might  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tell  him  that  the  world 
will  not  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns.  Let  him  therefore 
choose  either  to  surrender  to-day,  or  figlit  me  to-morrow,  and  not  flatter 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  better  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had,' 
Darius's  proposals  are  certainly  not  reasonable  ;  but  then,  is  Alexander's 
answer  much  more  so  ?  In  the  former  we  behold  a  prince,  who  is  not 
yet  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  or  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with 
himself  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated 
with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly, 
as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  :  '  The  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two 
sovereigns,'  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  bombast,  I  do  not  know  what 
can  ever  deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  having  leave  to 
depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius  that  he  must  now  prepare  for 
battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela, 
and  the  river  Buraellus,in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arbela. 
He  had  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of 
battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full  room  to 
act ;  recollecting,  that  his  engaging  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him 
the  battle  fought  there.  At  the  same  time  he  had  prepared  caltraps*  to 
annoy  the  enemy's  horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  th&  place 
he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army,  and  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and 
palisades  :  for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  baggage  and  the  use- 
less soldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  remainder  against  the  enemy,  with  no 
other  equipage  than  the  arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break  ;  who, 
upon  this  news,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander 
also  marched  in  battle-array ;  for  both  armies  were  within  two  or  three 
leagues  of  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where 
he  could  discover  the  enemy's  whole  army,  he  halted ;  and,  having  as- 
sembled his  general  officers,  as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he 
debated  whether  they  should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in 
that  place.  The  latter  opinion  being  followed,  because  it  was  judged 
proper  for  them  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it 
had  marched  ;  during  which  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry 
and  his  royal  regiments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  was 
to  be  fought. 

Being  returned,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and 
told  them  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because 
their  courage  and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them  fo 
glory  ;  that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent  to  the  soldiers,  that  they 
were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occasion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all 

*  A  caltrap  is  an  instrument  composed  of  iron  spikes.  Several  of  these 
are  laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the  cavalry  is  to  march,  in  order  that 
they  may  run  into  the  horse's  feet. 
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Asia,  whicli  would  be  possessed  by  him  who  stiould  conquer  ;  and  that, 
after  having  gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them  so 
great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  secure  their  retreat 
no  otherwise  than  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  this  speech,  he 
ordered  th;m  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  tliat  Parmenio  advised  liim  to  attack  tlie  enemy  in  the  niglit- 
time,  alleging  that  they  might  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  the  dark ;  but  tlie  king  answered  so  loud  that  all  prt'sent 
might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  became  Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad  day-light.  This 
was  a  haughty,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer  ;  for  it  was  run- 
ning great  hazard  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an  army  in  the  night-tinie, 
and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing  he  should  be  attacked 
unawares,  because  he  had  not  intrenched  himself,  obliged  his  soldiers  to 
continue  the  whole  night  under  arms,  which  proved  of  the  highest  preju- 
dice to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  used  always  to  consult  the 
soothsayers,  observing  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of  fighting 
a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give  empire  to  the  conqueror,  sent 
for  Aristander,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  He  then 
shut  himself  up  with  the  soothsayer,  to  make  some  secret  sacrifices;,  and 
afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear,  which  he  doubtless  did  to  prevent 
his  troops  from  being  seized  with  dread,  at  the  sight  of  the  formidable 
army  of  Darius.  The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his  vestments,  holding 
vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers  which  the  king 
was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  JNIinerva,  and  to  Victory.  The  whole  being 
ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion, 
the  consequence  of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fought, 
he  could  not  sleep  immediately.  But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a 
manner,  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  slept  soundly  the  whole  uight, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom  ;  so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled 
at  day-break  before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  he  was  not  awake  ;  upon  which  they  themselves  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment.  Parmenio  having  at  last 
awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  him  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a 
sleep,  just  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  his  whole  fortune 
lay  at  stake  :  '  How  is  it  possible  (said  Alexander)  for  us  not  to  be  calm, 
since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver  himself  into  our  hands?'  Imme- 
diately he  took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  and  down 
the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass, 
their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired.  Soldiers, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  imagine  they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted 
in  the  face  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  appeared 
so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so  resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  they 
observed  in  him,  were  in  a  manner  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  with  respect  to 
numbers,  but  much  more  so  with  regard  to  courage.  Tiiat  of  Darius 
consisted  at  least  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,*  and  forty  thousand 

*  According  to  several  historians  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million. 
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horse  ;  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  or 
eight  thousand  horse:  but  the  latter  was  all  fire  and  strength  ;  whereas, 
on  the  side  of  tlie  Persians  it  was  a  prodigious  assemblage  of  men,  not  of 
soldiers  ;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than  a  real  army. 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  near  the  same  array.  The  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  infan- 
try in  the  middle  ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  particular  con- 
duct of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different  nations  that  composed  them,  and 
commanded  in  general  by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front  of  the 
battle  (under  Darius)  was  covered  with  two  hundred  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants,  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre 
of  the  first  line.  Besides  the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces, 
he  also  had  fortified  himself  with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had 
drawn  up  near  his  person ;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  opposing 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  army  spread  over  a  much  greater  space 
of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  surround,  and  to  charge 
them,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in  front  and  flank.  But  Alexander 
had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
second  line,  that  in  case  they  should  be  charged  in  their  rear,  to  face 
about  to  that  side  ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  gibbet, 
and  cover  their  wings,  in  case  the  enemy  should  charge  them  in  flank. 
He  had  posted,  in  the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of  his  bow- 
men, slingers,  hurlers  of  javelins,  in  order  that  these  might  make  head 
against  tiie  chariots  armed  with  scythes;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by 
discharging  at  them  a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Those 
who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wide  as  possible  ; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body.  As  for  the  bag- 
gage and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Darius's  mother  and  children, 
they  were  left  in  the  camp,  under  a  small  guard.  Parmenio  commanded, 
as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander  the  right. 

When  the  two  armijes  came  in  sight,  Alexander,  whe  had  been  shown  the 
several  places  where  the  caltraps  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  right  to  avoid  them  ;  and  the  Persians  advanced  forward  in  pro- 
portion. Darius  being  afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him  from 
the  spot  of  ground  he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was 
rough  and  uneven,  where  his  armed  chariots  could  not  act,  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which  spread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  ene- 
my's right,  to  march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Macedonians 
in  flank,  to  preventthem  from  extendingtheirline  further.  Then  Alexander 
dispatched  against  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded  by 
Menidas ;  but  as  these  were  not  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy, 
because  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Paeo- 
iiians,  whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.  The 
barbarians  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  returned  to  the  charge.  Besides 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  they  had  that  also  of  the  coats  of  mail,  which 
secured  themselves  and  their  horses  much  moi-e.  Alexander's  cavalry 
was  much  annoyed  :  however,  they  sustained  the  charge  with  great 
bravery,  and  at  last  put  them  to  flight.  Upon  this  the  Persians  drove 
the  chariots  armed  with  scytlies  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order 
to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.  The  noise  which  the  soldiers  who 
formed  that  body  made,  by  striking  tlieir  swords  against  their  bucklers. 
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and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  sides,  frighted  the  horses,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  them  turn  back  against  their  own  troops.     Others,  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  horse's  bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.     Part  of  the  cliariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened 
to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means 
they  did  little  or  no  execution.     Alexander,   seeing  Darius  set  his  whole 
army  in  motion  in  order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  stratagem  to  encou- 
rage his  soldiers.     When  the  battle  was  at  the  hottest,  and  the  Mace- 
donians were  in  the  greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed 
in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  advances 
among  the  troops  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  king  :  anrl,  crying 
that  he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander's  head  (a  sure  omen  of 
victory),  he  showed  with  his  finger  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers; 
who  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied  they  also  saw 
it;    and  thereupon  renewed  the  attack    wit)    greater   cheerfulness   and 
ardour  than  ever.     Then  the  king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after  having 
charged  the  cavalry,  and  put  them  into  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to 
surround  his  right  wing,  had  begun  to  break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
main  body  of  the  barbarian  army  ;  marched  to  support  him  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  enemy's  left  wing,  which 
had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  pursuing  the  forces  which 
he  had  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted  himself.     The  presence  of  the  two 
kings  inspired  both  sides  with  new  vigour.     Darius  was  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback  ;  both  surrounded  with  their  bravest 
ofllcers  and  soldiers,  whose  only  endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
respective  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.     The  battle  was  obstinate 
and  bloody.    Alexander  having  wounded  Darius's  equerry  with  a  jave- 
lin, the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was 
killed  ;   upon  which  the  former,  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dismal 
lamentations,  the  whole  army  was  seized  with  the  greatest  consternation. 
The  relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with  the 
guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot ;  but  those  who  were  at  his  right, 
took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.      Historians  relate,  that  this 
prince,  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner  ; 
but,  perceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was 
ashamed  to  forsake  them  ;  and,  as  he  was  wavering  between  hope  and 
despair,  the  Persians  retired  insensibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks  ;  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter.     Then  Darius, 
turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest ;  and  the  conqueror  was  now 
wholly  employed  in  pursuing  him. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  where 
the  victory  was  not  doubtful,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was 
in  great  danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian 
horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Persian  army,  having  broke  through 
the  infantry  on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the 
captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed  themselves  with  every 
thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  joining  the  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the 
Macedonians,  who  were  now  charged  both  before  and  behind.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambas,  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle  (for 
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this  they  believed) ;  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  she 
was  now  going  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  tliis  princess,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  wisdom,  though  this  news  affected  her  in  the  strongest 
manner,  could  not  easily  give  credit  to  it ;  and  being  unwilling  to  exas- 
perate, by  too  hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much 
humanity,  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion  ;  did  not  once  change  couri- 
tenance.  nor  let  drop  a  single  w  ord  ;  but,  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly 
■waited  till  the  event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to  which  the  camp 
was  exposed,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  '  Above  all  things  (said  the 
prince)  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body  ;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage, 
but  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement;  for  victory  will  not  only 
restore  us  our  own  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of  the  enemy  into 
our  hands.'  The  general  officers,  who  commanded  the  infantry  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line,  seeing  the  enemy  were  going  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage,  made  a  half-turn  to 
the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  order  which  had  been  given,  and  fell  upon 
the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
obliged  to  retire ;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian  foot  could 
not  follow  them.  Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much 
greater  peril.  Mazseus,  having  rushed  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalry, 
charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and  began  to  surround  them.  Imme- 
diately Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  declar- 
ing that  incase  he  were  not  immediately  succoured,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The  prince  was  actually  in 
pursuit  of  Darius,  and  fancying  he  was  almost  come  up  with  him,  rode 
with  the  utmost  speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  absolutely 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he  could  but  seize  his  person.  But,  upon 
this  news,  he  turned  about  in  order  to  succour  his  left  wing,  shuddering 
with  rao-e  to  see  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this  manner  from  him  ;  and 
complaining  against  fortune,  for-having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his 
flight,  than  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch.  Alexander,  in  his 
march,  met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered  the  baggage,  returning 
in  good  order,  and  retiring,  not  as  soldiers  who  had  been  defeated,  but 
almost  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victory.  And  now  the  battle  become 
more  obstinate  than  before ;  for  the  barbarians  marching  close  in 
columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  of  march,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break 
throu"-h  them  ;  and  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  jave- 
lins nor  with  wheeling  about  according  to  their  usual  custom  ;  but  man 
engaging  against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  unhorse 
bis  enemy.  Alexander  lost  threescore  of  his  guards  in  this  attack. 
Hepheestion,  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it;  however  he 
triumphed  on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  his  squadrons.  During  this, 
news  had  been  brought  Mazseus  that  Darius  was  defeated  ;  upon  which, 
being  greatly  alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of  that  monarch, 
though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his  side,  he  ceased  to  charge  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  in  disorder,  so  briskly  as  before.  Parmenio  could 
not  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which  before  was 
carried  on  so  warmly,  should  slacken  on   a  sudden ;   however,  like  an 
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able  commander,  who  seizes  every  advantage,  solely  intent  upon  inspir- 
ing his  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  them,  that  the  terror 
which  spread  throughout  the  enemy's  ranks,  was  the  forerunner  of  their 
defeat ;  and  fired  th(  m  with  ihe  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for 
them  to  put  the  last  hand  t:>  the  victory.  Upon  this  exhortation,  they 
recovered  their  former  hopes  and  bravery  ;  and  transformed  on  a  sudden, 
as  il  were,  into  other  men,  they  gave  thair  horses  the  rein,  and  charged 
the  enemy  with  so  much  fury,  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  at  that  instant,  and  over- 
joyed to  find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely 
defeated,  he  renewed  (in  concert  with  Parmenio)  the  pursuit  of  Darius. 
He  rode  as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that 
monarch  and  ?11  his  baggage  ;  but  Darius  had  only  just  passed  by  it, 
and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  his  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  success  of  tliis  famous  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  the 
conqueror.  According  to  Anian,  the  Persians  lost  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  besides  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  ;  which,  at  least,  is  a 
proof  that  the  loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander 
was  very  inconsiderable,  he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last  mentioned 
author,  twelve  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  horse.  This  engage- 
ment was  fought  in  the  month  of  October,*  about  the  same  time  that, 
two  years  before,  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought.  As  Gaugamela,  in 
Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place  of 
Tery  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  being  the  near- 
est city  to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECT.   IX.— ALEXANDER  SETS  FIRE  TO  THE  PALACE  OF 
PERSEPOLTS. 

Alexander's  first  care,  after  his  obtaining  the  victory,  was  to  offer 
magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  after- 
wards rewarded  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  the 
battle  ;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to 
each  of  them  houses,  employments,  and  governments.  But,  being  desirous 
of  expressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  for  having 
appointed  him  generalissimo  against  the  Persians,  he  gave  orders  for 
abolishing  the  several  tyrannical  institutions  that  had  started  up  in 
Greece  ;  that  the  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  all  their 
rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly  to  the  Plataeans,  declaring 
that  it  was  his  desire  their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and 
bravery  by  which  their  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves,  in  de- 
fending the  common  liberties  of  Greece.  He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils 
to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy  ;  to  honour,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  the  good-will  and  courage  of  Phayllus,  the  wrestler,  a  native  of 
their  country,  who,  (whilst  war  was  carrying  on  by  the  Medes,  and  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Italy  had  abandoned  the 
true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,)  fitted  out  a  galley 
at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  Salamis,  to  partake  of  the  danger  to 
which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a  friend  and 
encourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander,  of  every  kind  of  virtue  ;  con- 

*  The  month,  called  by  the  Greeks  '  Boedromion,'  answers  partly  to 
our  month  of  October. 
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siderliig  himself  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
all  great  actions,  to  give  them  the  immortality  they  merited,  and  propose 
them  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation. 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  with  very  few  attendants,  had  rode  towards 
the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  generous 
answer: — '  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  desire  to 
preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and 
faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means,  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy;  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as 
their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  it  ouifht  to  be  as  open  to  them  as 
to  himself.'  After  riding  a  great  number  of  leagues  full  speed,  he  ar- 
rived at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over 
the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  his  nobility  and  a  few  of  his  guards. 
The  reason  of  his  going  that  way  was,  his  supposing  that  Alexander 
would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  :  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him  by  this 
road :  whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with 
great  ease  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  country  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in  it  a 
great  quantity  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and 
other  precious  articles,  with  four  thousand  lalents  (about  775,000^.),  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting  out 
against  Alexander,  as  was  before  observed.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp,  occa- 
sioned by  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of 
battle.  This  prince  advanced  therefore  over  the  plains  towards  Babylon, 
and,  after  four  days'  march,  arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a  cave  is  seen 
the  celebrated  fountain  which  throws  out  bitumen,  in  such  quantities, 
that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great  gulph,  which  streamed 
perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  ;  and  a  flood 
of  naphtha,  which  overflowing,  from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it, 
formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the  gulf.  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like 
bitumen,  but  has  one  quality  more,  viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  sud- 
denly, that,  before  it  touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  merely  from  the  light 
that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  between  both  on  fire.  The 
barbarians  being  desirous  of  showing  the  king  the  strength  ani  subtle 
nature  of  this  combustible  substance,  scattered  several  drops  of  it  up 
and  down  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  in  that  street  which  went  up  to 
the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other 
end  of  the  street,  they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops 
were  fallen  (for  it  was  night),  and  the  drops  which  were  nighest  the 
torches  taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other 
end ;  by  which  means  the  whole  street  seemed  in  one  general  confla- 
gration. 

When  Alexander  drew  near  Babylon,  Mazaeus,  who  had  retired  thither 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who 
were  grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king  was  very 
well  pleased  with  his  arrival;  for  he  would  have  met  with  great  diffi- 
culties in  besieging  a  city  uf  such  importance,  and  so  well  provided  with 
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every  thing.  Besides  his  being;  a  person  of  quality,  and  very  brave,  he 
had  also  acquired  great  honour  in  the  last  battle ;  and  others  might  be 
prompted,  from  the  example  he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander 
entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  march- 
ing to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  with  people,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were  gone  out  to  meet  him, 
from  the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  whose 
renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the 
fortress  and  guardian  of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal 
than  Mazaeus,  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides 
of  the  way  silver  altars,  which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but 
the  most  fragrant  perfumes  of  every  kind.  Last  of  all  came  the  presents 
which  were  to  be  made  to  the  king,  viz.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great 
number  of  horses ;  as  also  lions  and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in 
cages.  After  these  the  magi  walked,  singing  hymns  after  the  manner  of 
their  country ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied  by  the  Babylonish 
soothsayers  and  musicians  :  it  was  customary  for  the  latter  to  sing  the 
praises  of  their  kings  to  their  instruments  ;  and  the  Ciialdeans  to  observe 
the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  Tiie  rear 
was  brought  up  by  the  Babylonish  cavalry,  of  which  both  men  and  horses 
were  so  sumptuous,  that  imagination  can  scarce  conceive  their  magnifi- 
cence. The  king  caused  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and  him- 
self, surrounded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered  the 
city  ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The 
next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius's  money  and  moveables.  Of  the 
moneys  which  lie  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordinary 
recompense,  to  each  Macedonian  horseman  six  minifi  (about  fifteen 
pounds):  to  each  foreign  liorseman  two  raina;  (about  five  pounds);  to 
every  Macedonian  foot  soldier,  two  rainse  ;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest, 
two  months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders  pursuant  to  the  advice 
of  the  magi,  with  whom  he  had  several  conferences,  for  the  re-building 
the  temples  which  Xerxes  had  demolished ;  and,  among  others,  that  of 
Belus,  who  was  held  in  greater  veneration  at  Babylon  than  any  other 
deity.  He  gave  the  government  of  the  province  to  Mazseus,  and  the 
command  of  the  forces  he  left  there,  to  Apoliodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war,  still  preserved 
a  love  for  the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  the  chaldeans, 
who  had  always  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  gained  great  fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it.  They 
presented  him  with  astronomical  observations,  taken  by  their  prede- 
cessors during  the  space  of  1903  years,  which  consequently  went  as  far 
backward  as  the  age  of  Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Callisthenes,  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  to  Aristotle. 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had  done  in  any  other  city, 
which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people, 
even  from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures,  to 
voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infamous  excesses  ;  nor  did  ladies,  though 
of  the  highest  quality,  observe  any  decorum,  or  show  the  least  reserve 
in  their  licentiousness,  but  gloried  therein,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
conceal  it,  or  blushing  at  their  enormity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
atmy  of   soldiers,    which   had  triumphed  over  Asia,  after  having   thus 
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enervated  themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of 
the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four  days  together,  would  have  been 
scare  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they  been  opposed  by  an  ene- 
my. But,  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  these  irrep^ula- 
rities  were  not  so  visible;  for  Amyntas  brought  six  thousand  foot  and* 
five  hundred  Macedonian  horse,  which  were  sent  by  Antipater  ;  and  six 
hundred  Thracian  horse,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot  of  the 
same  nation;  besides  four  thousand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus, 
with  near  four  hundred  horses. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought  the  king  fifty  Mace- 
donian youths,  sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to 
serve  as  his  guards.  These  youths  waited  upon  him  at  table,  brought 
him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  huntings, 
and  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns  :  and  these  were  the 
first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the  army  and  the  state. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena, 
the  soil  of  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable, 
which  made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  Put  lest  indolence  should 
enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them 
as  should  exert  the  greatest  bravery;  and  appointed  as  judges  of  the 
actions  of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour,  persons,  who  themselves 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs  of  bravery  which  each  soldier  had 
given  in  the  former  battles,  for  on  these  only  the  prizes  were  to  be  be- 
stowed. To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pronounced  most  valiant, 
he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men  :  whence  those  officers 
were  called  '  Chiliarchi.'  This  was  the  first  time  that  regiments  were 
composed  of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  as  they  consisted  before  but 
of  five  hundred,  and  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers 
ran  in  crowds  to  view  this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of 
the  actions  of  all,  but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves;  because 
they  ir.ight  perceive  very  easily  whether  rewards  were  bestowed  on 
merit,  or  merely  by  favour  ;  a  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  never 
be  imposed  upon.  The  prizes  seem  to  liave  been  distributed  with  the 
utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes  in  military  dis- 
cipline, as  established  by  his  predecessors ;  for  he  formed  one  single 
body  of  his  whole  cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the  difference 
of  nations,  and  appointed  such  officers  to  command  them,  as  they  them- 
selves thought  fit  to  nominate  ;  whereas  before,  the  horse  of  every  nation 
used  to  fight  under  its  own  particular  standard,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
colonel  of  its  country.  The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  I  he  signal  for  the 
march  ;  but  as  it  very  frequei.ly  could  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the 
great  noise  that  is  made  in  decamping,  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard 
should  be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which  might  be  seen  by  his  whole  army. 
He  also  appointed  fir3  to  be  the  signal  in  the  night-time,  and  smoke  ift 
the  day. 

Alexander  inarched  afterwards  towards  Susa.  where  he  arrived  twenty 
duys  after  his  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor 
of  the  province,  sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender 
the  city  into  his  hands  ;  whether  he  was  prompted  to  this  from  his  own 
incliDation,  or  did  it  'in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  anauss 
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Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  plunder;  the  kiny  gave  this  young  nobleman 
a  very  gracious  reception,  who  coii<lucted  him  to  the  river  Choaspes,  the 
waters  of  which  are  so  famous,  upon  account  of  their  exquisite  taste.* 
The  kings  of  Persia  never  drank  of  any  other  ;  and,  whithersoever  they 
went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over  the  fire,  was  always 
carried  after  them  in  silver  vases.  It  was  here  that  Abutites  came  to 
wait  upon  him,  bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king;  among  which  were 
dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve  elephants  which  Darius 
had  sent  for  from  India.  Being  come  into  the  city,  he  took  immense 
sums  out  of  the  treasury,  with  fifty  thousand  talents+  of  silver  in  ore  and 
ingots,  besides  moveables,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value. 
This  wealth  was  the  produce  of  the  exactions  imposed  for  several  cen- 
turies upon  the  common  people,  from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense 
revenues  were  raised.  The  Persian  monarchs  fancied  they  had  amassed 
them  for  their  children  and  posterity  ;  but,  in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  king,  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  them  ;  for 
Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  tlie  guardian  or  trustee  of  the  immense 
riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  in  Persia ;  and  applied  them  to  no 
other  use  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  were  found  five  thousand  quintals*  of  Iler- 
mione§  purple,  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasured  up  there 
during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  notwithstanding 
which,  its  beauty  and  lustre  were  no  ways  diminished. 

Here  likewise  was  found  a  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  had 
brought  from  Greece ;  and,  among  others,  the  brazen  statues  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton,  which  Alexander  sent  afterwards  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  standing  in  Arritln's  time.l] 

The  king  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia,  appointed  Archelaus 
governor  of  the  city  of  Susa,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  ; 
Mezarus,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel, 
with  a  thousand  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  could  not  follow  him  by  reason 
of  their  great  age.     lie  gave  the  government  of  Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  Darius's  motlier  and  children  in  Susa ;  and  having  received 
from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  stuffs  and  rich  habits,  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented  them  to  Sysigarabis,  toge- 
ther with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought  them  ;  for  he  had  paid  her  every 
kind  of  honour,  and  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 
He  likewise  commanded  the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she  was 
pleased  with  those  stuffs,  she  might  make  her  grandchildren  learn  the 
art  of  weaving  them,  by  way  of  amusement ;  and  to  give  them  as  pre- 
sents to  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper.  At  these  words,  the 
tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed  but  too  evidently  how  greatly  she 
was  displeased  with  these  gifts,   and  how  insulting  she  considered  the 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.e.  189. 
+  About  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
X  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of  this,  when 
he  is  told,  that  this  purple  was  sold  nt  the  rate  of  a  hundred  crowns  a 
pound.     The  quintal  is  a  hundred  weight  of  Paris. 

§  Ht-rmione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple  was  dyed. 
II  What  Arrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to  the  statues 
of  Harrr.odius  and  Aristogiton,  is  attributed  by  other  historians  to  other 
princes. 
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message  ;  the  working  In  wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  womeii 
as  the  highest  ignominy.     Those  who  carried  these  presents,  having  told 
the  king  that  Sysigarabis  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  what  he  liad  done,  and  administer  some 
consolation  to  her.     Accordingly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke 
thus  : — *  Mother,  the  stuff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a 
present  from  iny  sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.     Hence  I  beg  j^ou 
to  believe,  that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me  ;  and  do  not  consider 
that  as  insult,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.     I  believe  I  have 
not  as  yet  done  any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  your  manners 
and  customs.     I  was  told,  that  among  the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime 
for  a  son  to  seat  himself  in  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining 
her  leave.     You  are  sensible  how  cautious  I  have  always  been  in  this 
particular;  and  that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you  had  first  laid  your  com- 
mands upon  me  to  do  so.     And  every  time  that  you  were   going  to  fall 
prostrate  before  me,  I  only  ask  you  whether  I  would  sufi"er  it?     As  the 
highest  testimony  of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  have  always  called 
you  by  the  tender  name  of  mother,  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olym- 
pias  alone,  to  whom  I  owe  ray  birth.' 

What  I  have  j  ust  now  related,  may  suggest  two  reflections,  both  which, 
in  ray  opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians  (so  vain  andh  aughty  in 
other  respects)  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The 
reader,  doubtless,  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  era  of  his  good  fortune,  would  not 
accept  of  the  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  of 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he 
had  first  advised  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained  their  consent. 
History  informs  us,  here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son,  how  great  and 
powerful  soever  he  might  be,  never  dared  to  seat  himself  before  his 
mother,  till  he  had  first  obtained  her  leave ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  was 
considered  as  a  crime.     Alas  !  how  widely  different  are  our  manners  ! 

Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several  valuable  footsteps 
of  that  happy  simplicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was 
the  custom  for  ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ  them- 
selves in  useful  and  sometimes  laborious  works.  Every  one  knows  what 
is  told  us  in  Scripture  to  this  purpose  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachael,  and 
several  others.  We  read  in  Homer,  of  princesses  themselves  drawing 
water  from  springs,  and  washing,  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of  their 
respective  families.  Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander,  that  is,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  clothes  for  their 
brother.  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her  female 
attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for 
several  years  together,  no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  sister 
made  him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many 
years  since,  for  the  princes,  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare^ 
several  of  the  dishes  at  every  meal.  In  a  word,  needle-work,  the  care 
of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious  and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of 
women,  and  for  this  they  were  designed  by  Providence.  The  depravity 
of  the  age  had  indeed  affixed  to  these  customs,  whicli  are  very  near  as 
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old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of  meanness  and  contempt:  but  then,  what 
has  it  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  hardy  and  vigorous  exercise  wliich 
a  proper  education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake,  in  the  room  of  that 
laborious  and  useful  life  which  was  spent  at  home?  A  languid  indolence, 
a  stupid  idleness,  frivolous  conversation,  vain  amusements,  a  strong 
passion  for  public  shows,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let  us  compare 
these  two  characters,  and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly 
boast  its  being  founded  on  good  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for 
truth  and  nature.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed,  in  hononr  of  the 
fair  sex  and  of  our  nation,  tliat  several  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the 
highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  to  employ  them- 
selves in  works,  not  of  a  trilling,  but  of  the  most  useful  kind;  and  to 
make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I  also  might  add, 
that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  serious  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  Pasi-Tigris.*  Having  crossed  it  with  nine 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well 
•as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Thra- 
cians,  lie  entered  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region  lies  near  Susa, 
and  extends  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Persia  ;  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between 
it  and  Susiana.  Madetes  commanded  this  province.  This  man  was  not 
a  time-server,  not  a  fcdlower  of  fortune;  but  faithful  to  his  sovereign, 
he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  tl\e  last  extremity  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  had 
■withdrawn  info  his  own  city,  whicii  stood  in  the  midst  of  craggy  rocks, 
and  was  surrounded  witli  precipices.  Having  been  forced  from  thence, 
he  retired  into  the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to 
Alexander,  to  sue  for  quarter  ;  which  they  obtained  at  last,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Sysigambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madetes,  who  was 
a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but  likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and 
those  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  at  liberty  ;  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges  ;  would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be 
plundered,  and  permitted  them  to  plough  their  lands  witiiout  paying  any 
tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sysigambis  have  possibly  obtained  more  from 
her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had  he  been  the  victor  ? 

The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Parme- 
nio,  and  commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the  plain  ;  whilst  himself, 
at  the  head  of  his  light-armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains,  which 
extend  as  far  as  Persia.  The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Susa. 
Ariobarzanes,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  had 
taken  possession  of  those  rocks,  which  are  craggy  on  all  sides,  and 
posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit,  out  of  the  reach  of  arrows.  He 
also  had  built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his  forces  under  it. 
As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced  in  order  to  attack  him,  the  barbarians 
rolled,  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which 
falling  from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  greater  violence,  and 
at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of  soldiers.    The  king  being  very 

♦  This  is  a  different  river  from  the  Tigris. 
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much  terrified  at  this  sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only  stopped  at  this  pass, 
but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Grecian  prisoner 
presented  himself  to  Alexander,  and  promised  to  conduct  him  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  by  another  way.  The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  and, 
leaving  the  superintendence  of  the  camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he 
commanded  him  to  cause  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order 
that  the  barbarians  might  thereby  be  more  strongly  induced  to  believe, 
that  Alexander  was  there  in  person.  After  this,  taking  some  chosen 
troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going  through  all  the  bye-ways  as  his  guide 
directed.  But,  besides  that  these  paths  were  very  craggy,  and  the  rocks 
so  slippery  that  their  feet  would  scarce  stand  upon  them ;  the  soldiers 
were  also  very  much  distressed  by  the  snows  which  the  winds  had  brought 
together,  and  which  were  so  deep,  that  the  men  fell  into  them  as  into  so 
many  ditches  ;  and  when  their  comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out, 
they  themselves  would  likewise  sink  into  them ;  not  to  mention,  that  their 
fears  were  greatly  increased  by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  being 
in  an  unknown  country,  and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was 
doubtful.  After  having  gone  through  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Then  going  down,  they 
discovered  the  enemy's  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind  them  sword 
in  hand,  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it.  Such  as  made  the  least 
defence,  who  were  but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  by  which  means  the 
cries  of  the  dying  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  fright  of  those  who 
were  retiring  to  their  main  body,  spread  so  great  a  terror,  that  they 
fled  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise  Craterus  advanced,  as  Alex- 
ander had  commanded  when  he  left  him,  and  seized  the  pass,  which,  till 
then,  had  resisted  his  attacks  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Philotas  advanced 
forwards  by  another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Ccenus,  and  Polysperchon,  and 
broke  quite  through  the  barbarians,  who  now  were  attacked  on  every 
side.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  those  who  fled 
fell  into  precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped 
through  mountains. 

Alexander,  in  consequence  of  the  good  fortune  which  constantly  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himself  happily 
out  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  immedi- 
ately towards  Persia.  On  the  road  he  received  letters  from  Tiridatcs, 
governor  of  Persepolis,  which  informed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  upon  the  report  of  his  advancing  towards  him,  were  determined  to 
plunder  Darius's  treasures,  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize 
them  himself;  that  he  had  only  the  Araxes*  to  cross,  after  which  the 
road  was  smooth  and  easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his 
infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
who  were  very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  this  march, 
and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been  built 
some  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  men,  who 

*  This  is  not  tlie  same  river  with  that  in  Armenia. 
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exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  extremest  misery.  These  wera 
about  eight  hundred  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who,  having 
been  made  prisoners  of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  torments  which  the 
Persian  tyranny  could  inflict.  They  had  cut  of  the  hands  of  some,  the 
feet  of  others,  the  noses  and  ears  of  others ;  after  which,  having  im- 
pressed, by  fire,  barbarous  cliaracters  on  their  faces,  they  bad  the  inhu- 
manity to  keep  them  as  so  many  laughing-stocks,  with  which  they  glutted 
their  eyes  and  their  cruelty.  They  appeared  like  so  many  shadows, 
rather  than  like  men  ;  speech  being  almost  the  only  thing  by  which  they 
were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this 
sight;  and,  as  they  unanimously  besought  him  to  commiserate  their 
condition,  he  bid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to  despond,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  again  see  their  v/ives  and  country.  This 
proposal,  which  one  might  suppose  should  naturally  have  filled  them  with 
joy,  perplexed  them  very  much,  various  opinions  arising  on  that  occa- 
sion. '  How  will  it  be  possible  (said  some  of  them)  for  us  to  appear 
publicly  before  all  Greece,  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are 
reduced  ;  a  condition  still  more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory  ?  The 
best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it ;  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to 
the  wretched  as  solitude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  happiness.  Be- 
sides, how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  ? 
Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  banished  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  East,  worn  out  with  ago,  and  most  of  our  limbs  maimed,  can 
we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues,  which  have  wearied  even  a  triumphant 
army?  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  misery, 
and  to  end  our  days  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our 
misfortunes.'  Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguished 
all  other  sentiments,  represented,  '  that  the  gods  offered  them  what  they 
should  not  even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.  their  country,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  all  those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond  of  life,  and 
despise  death  :  that  they  had  long  enough  borne  the  sad  yoke  of  slavery  ; 
and  that  nothing  happier  could  present  itself  than  their  being  indulged 
the  bliss  of  going  at  last  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  to  resume  their 
ancient  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices,  and  to  die  in  presence  of  their 
wives  and  children.' 

However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  accordingly  they  besought 
the  king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so 
many  years.  He  granted  their  request,  and  presented  each  of  them  three 
thousand  drachmas;*  five  men's  suits  of  clothes,  and  the  same  number 
for  women  ;  two  couple  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn  to  sow 
them.  He  commanded  the  governor  of  the  province  not  to  suflfer  them 
to  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  free  from 
taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind.  Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly 
royal.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  Alexander  to  restore  them  the 
limbs,  of  which  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly  deprived  them;  but  he  re- 
stored them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  abundance.  Thrice  happy  those 
princes,  who  are  afi'ected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  doing 
of  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate  ! 

*  About  seventy-five  pounds. 
2  R  2 
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Alexander,  having  called  together  the  next  day  the  g'enerals  of  his 
army,  represented  to  them,  '  That  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been 
more  fatal  to  the  Greeks  tlian  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Persian  raonarchs,  and  the  capital  of  their  empire :  that  it  was  from 
thence  all  those  mighty  armies  poured,  which  had  overflowed  Greece ; 
and  whence  Darius  first  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  fire- 
brand of  the  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  all  Europe;  and 
therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes  of  their 
ancestors.'  It  was  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled  as 
fear  directed  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his  phalanx,  when  the 
victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with  riches  sufficient  to  satiate  their  avarice, 
and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained  in  the  city. 
However,  the  king  soon  put  an  end  to  the  massacre,  and  published  an 
order,  by  which  his  soldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the 
women.  Alexander  had  before  possessed  himself,  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,  of  a  great  number  of  incredibly  rich  cities ;  but  all  this  was 
a  trifle  compared  with  the  treasures  he  found  here.  The  barbarians  had 
laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  storehouse,  all  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Gold 
and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  in  heaps,  not  to  mention  the  clothes 
and  furniture  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  this  was  the  seat  of  luxury. 
There  were  found  in  the  treasury  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
talents,*  which  were  designed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war.  To 
this  prodigious  sum  he  added  six  thousand  talents.t  taken  from  Pasar- 
gada.  This  was  a  cit)'  which  Cyrus  had  built,  wherein  the  kings  of 
Persia  used  to  be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay-in  Persepolis,  a  little  before  he  set  out  upon 
his  march  against  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at 
which  the  guests  drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women  who  were  admitted 
to  it.  was  Thais  the  courtesan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  mis- 
tress to  Ptolemy,  who  aftei  wards  was  king  of  Egypt  About  the  end  of 
the  feast,  during  which  she  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  praise  tiie 
king  in  the  most  artful  and  delicate  manner  (a  stratagem  too  often  prac- 
tised by  women  of  that  character),  she  said,  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice, 
'That  it  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she  per- 
mitted (in  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly)  to  burn  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens  ;  and  to  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own 
hand,  in  presence  of  the  king,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  the  women  who  had  followed  Alexander  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Asia,  had  taken  much  better  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  for  the 
many  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  gene- 
rals who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and  land.'  All  the  guests 
applauded  the  discourse  ;  when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  the  table 
(his  head  being  crowned  with  flowers),  and  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he 
advanced  forward  to  execute  this  mighty  exploit.  The  whole  company 
follow  him,  breaking  into  loud  acclamations,  and  afterwards,  singing 
and  dancing,  they  surround  the  palace.  All  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians, 
at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  torches,  and  set  fire  to  every  part 
of  it.    However,  Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long  after,  for  what  he  had 

*  About  eighteen  millions  sterling. 
t  About  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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done ;  and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  exiinguisiiiiig  the  Are,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  successes  increased  this 
beneficent  disposition  ;  and  he  accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with 
such  testimonies  of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  demeanour, 
as  very  much  enhanced  their  value.  He  acted  thus  in  a  particular  man- 
ner towards  fifty  Macedonian  younp  noblemen,  who  served  under  him  as 
guards.  Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  profuse,  wrote  to  him 
as  follows  : — *  I  do  not  blame  you  (said  she)  for  being  beneficent  towards 
your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king:  but  then  a  medium  ought  to 
be  observed  in  your  magnificence.  You  equal  them  all  with  kings,  and 
by  heaping  riches  on  them,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  yourself.'  As  she 
often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he  always  kept  her  letters  very 
secret,  and  <lid  not  sliow  lliem  to  any  person  ;  but  happening  to  open  one 
of  them,  and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hephajstion  drew  near  to  him,  and 
r*ad  it  over  his  shoulder,  which  the  king  observing,  did  not  offer  to 
hinder  him  ;  but  only  taking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal  of 
it  upon  the  lii)S  of  his  favourite,  as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to  divulge 
what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother  ;  but  then  he  would 
never  let  her  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She 
used  frequently  to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon  that  account ;  but 
he  always  submitted  to  her  ill-humour  with  great  mildness  and  patience. 
Antipater  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter  against  her,  the  king, 
after  reading  it,  replied,  '  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  single  tear 
shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thousand  such  letters  as  this.'  A 
behaviour  like  this,  and  such  an  answer,  show,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
that  Alexander  was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  politician  ;  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been,  had  he  in- 
vested a  woman  of  Olympias's  character  with  the  supreme  authority. 

SECT.  X.— DARIUS  IS  BETRAYED  BY  BESSUS,  GOVERNOR 
OF  BACTRTANA.— THE  LATTER,  UPON  ALEXANDERS 
ADVANCING  TOWARDS  HIM,  FLIES,  AFTER  HAVING 
COVERED  DARIUS  WITH  WOUNDS,  WHO  EXPIRES  A 
FEW  MOMENTS  BEFORE  ADEXVNDERS  ARRIVAL. 

[A.M.  3674.  Ant.J.  C. 330.]— Alexander,  after  he  had  taken  Persepolis 
and  Pasargada,  resolved  to  pursue  Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  liiuo 
at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  There  remained  still  with  this  fugi- 
tive prince  thirty  thousand  fool,  among  whom  were  four  thousand  Greeks, 
who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last.  Besides  these  he  had  four  thousand 
slingers,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  most  of  them  Bactrians, 
commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactriana.  Darius  marched  his 
forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage  to  go 
before;  then  assembling  his  principal  officers,  he  spoke  to  them  as  fol- 
lows : — •  Dear  companions,  among  so  many  thousand  men  who  composed 
my  array,  you  alone  have  not  abandoned  me  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  ill  fortune  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king.  Deserters  and 
traitors  now  govern  in  my  cities  :  not  that  they  are  thought  worthy  of  the 
honour  bestowed  on  them,  but  that  the  rewards  which  are  given  thcni 
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may  tempt  you  to  follow  their  example,  and  stagger  your  perseverance. 
You  havf ,  however,  still  chosen  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of 
the  conqueror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  merited  a  recompense  from 
the  gods;  and  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you, 
in  case  that  power  is  denied  me.  With  such  soldiers  and  officers  I  would 
brave,  without  the  least  dread,  the  enemy,  how  formidable  soever  he 
maybe.  "What!  would  any  one  have  me  surrender  myself  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  baseness 
and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  government  of  some  province  which  he  may 
condescend  to  leave  me?  No — It  never  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any 
man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my  head,  the  diadem  1  wear ;  the 
samehour  shall  put  a  period  to  my  reign  and  life.  If  you  have  all  the  same 
courage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  I  will  engage  that 
you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  pride  and  insults 
of  the  Macedonians.  You  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge 
or  terminate  all  your  evils.'  Having  ended  his  speech,  the  whole  body 
of  soldiers  replied  with  shouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  should  go,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  his  defence. 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery;  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  Persia,  and  general  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with 
Bessus,  general  of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all  crimes,  to 
seize  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains  ;  which  they 
might  easily  do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  soldiers  under 
his  command.  Their  design  was,  if  Alexander  should  pursue  them,  to 
secure  themselves,  by  giving  up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands ;  and,  in 
case  they  escaped,  to  murder  that  prince,  and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown, 
and  begin  a  new  war.  These  traitors  soon  won  over  the  troops,  by  re- 
presenting to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  their  destruction  ;  that  they 
would  soon  be  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire  which  was  just 
ready  to  fall ;  at  the  same  time  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and 
offered  them  immense  riches.  Though  these  intrigues  were  carried  on 
very  secretly,  they  came  however  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not 
believe  them.  Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but 
in  vain,  to  pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  per- 
son to  men  on  whose  fidelity  he  might  depend.  Darius  could  not  prevail 
with  himself  to  put  so  great  an  affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore 
made  answer, — '  That  it  would  be  a  less  affiiction  to  him  to  be  deceived 
by,  than  to  condemn  them :  that  he  would  suffer  the  worst  of  evils  amidst 
those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security  among  strangers, 
how  faithful  and  affectionate  soever  he  might  believe  them  :  and  that  he 
could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persian  soldiers  thought  him  un- 
worthy of  life.'  It  was  not  long  before  Darius  experienced  the  truth  of 
this  information ;  for  the  traitors  seized  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of 
gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  covered 
chariot,  they  set  out  towards  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius  had 

left  that  city  five  days  before.     He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up 

all  the  treasures  of  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a  strong  guard 

which  he  left  there.     According  to  Strabo.*  these  treasures  amounted 

*  Strab.  1.  XV.  p.  741. 
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to  a  huDdrsd  and  eighty  thousand  talents  (about  tW0nty-«eTen  millions 
sterling) ;  and  according  to  Justin,t  to  ten  thousand  talents  (about  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand  pounds)  more.  He  ordered  him  to  march  after- 
wards towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  with  the 
Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  royal  compa- 
nies excepted.  He  sent  orders  to  Clitus,  who  staid  behind  in  Susa, 
where  he  lay  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he 
should  take  the  forces  which  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in 
Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Darius,  and  arrived  the 
eleventh  day  at  Rhages,+  which  is  a  longday's  journey  from  the  Caspian 
straits  :  but  Uarius  had  already  passed  through  them.  Alexander,  now 
despairing  to  overtake  him,  what  dispatch  soever  he  might  make,  staid 
there  five  days  to  rest  his  forces.  He  then  marched  against  the  Perthians, 
and  the  first  day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Caspian  straits,  and  passed 
them  the  next.  News  was  soon  brought  him,  that  Darius  had  been  seized 
by  the  traitors ;  that  Bessus  had  caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot, 
and  had  sent  the  unhappy  monarch  before,  in  order  to  be  the  surer  of  his 
person  ;  that  the  whole  army  obeyed  that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the 
Greeks  excepted,  who  not  having  a  soul  base  enough  to  consent  to  so 
abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left 
the  high  road,  and  marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  fresh  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barbarians 
at  his  arrival  were  seized  with  dread ;  though  the  match  would  not  have 
been  equal,  had  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting  as  for  putting  in 
execution  the  detestable  act  above-mentioned :  for  his  troops  exceeded 
the  enemy  both  in  number  and  strength,  and  were  ail  cool  aud  ready  for 
the  combat ;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fatigued  with  the 
length  of  their  march.  But  the  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander  (a 
motive  all  powerful  in  war)  filled  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  all 
fled.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come  up  with  Darius,  requested 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  fly  from  the  enemy  ;  but  he  replied  that  the 
gods  were  ready  to  avenge  the  evils  he  had  suffered ;  and  beseeching 
Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he  refused  to  follow  a  band  of  traitors.  At 
these  words  they  fell  into  such  a  fury,  that,  tlirowing  their  darts  at  him, 
they  left  him  covered  with  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated  this  horrid 
crime,  they  separated,  in  order  to  leave  different  footsteps  of  their  flight, 
and  thereby  elude  the  pursuits  of  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should  follow 
them  ;  or  at  least  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took  the 
way  of  Hyrcania,  aud  Bessus  that  of  Bactriaua,  both  being  followed  by 
a  very  few  horsemen  ;  and,  as  the  barbarians  were  by  this  means  desti- 
tute of  leaders,  they  dispersed  themselves  up  and  down,  as  fear  or  hope 
directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  last  found,  in 
a  retired  spot,  his  body  run  through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and 
drawing  near  his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  before  he  died, 
to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian,  named  Polystratus,  brought  him. 
He  had  with  him  a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  interpreter. 
Darius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given  him,  turned  to  the 

♦  Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  I.      +  This  is  the  city  menlioued  in  Tobit,  iii.  7. 
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Macedonian  and  said,  'That  in  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  he  liowever  should  have  the  comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  conid 
understantl  him,  and  that  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost.  He  there- 
fore charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his  debt,  without 
havinjf  had  the  power  of  returning  his  obligations :  that  he  gave  him 
infinite  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  he  had  shown  towards  his  mother, 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  not  only  sparing  their  lives,  but  permitting 
them  to  continue  in  their  former  splendour  :  that  he  besought  the  gods  to 
give  victory  to  his  arras,  and  make  him  monarch  of  the  universe ;  that 
he  thought  he  need  not  entreat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  com- 
mitted on  his  person,  as  this  was  the  common  cause  of  kings/ 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  '^Give  him  (said  he)  thy 
hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine  ;  and  carry  hrm,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I 
am  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and  aflfection/  Saying  these  words,  he 
breathed  his  last.  Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  and  seeing 
Darius's  body,  wept  bitterly  ;  and,  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  grief 
that  could  be  shown,  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affected  with  the 
unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate.  He  immediately 
pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and  threw  it  on  Darius's  body ;  then  caus- 
ing it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with  a  royal  magni- 
ficence, he  sent  it  to  Sysigambas,  in  order  that  it  might  be  interred  with 
the  honours  usually  paid  to  the  deceased  Persian  monarchs,  and  be  en- 
tombed with  his  ancestors. 

[A.  M.  3674.  Ant.  J.  C.  330.]— Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the 
1  ]2th  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  reigned. 
He  was  a  gentle  and  paci6c  prince  ;  his  reign,  with  the  exception  of  the 
death  of  Caridemus,  having  been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cruelty, 
wliicli  was  owing  either  to  his  natural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  acting  otherwise  from  the  perpetual  war  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  against  Alexander  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
(the  founder  of  it)  under  thirteen  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis 
the  Magian,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  I.,  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nolhus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus. 

SECT.  XI.— VICES  WHICH  CAUSED  THE  RUIN  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  justly  be  considered  as  the 
a;ra,  but  not  as  the  sole  cause,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings  above-men- 
tioned, and  consider  with  some  attention  their  different  characters  and 
methods  of  governing,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that 
this  decline  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and  carried  on  to  its  end 
by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  its  very  origin  and  primitive  institution. 
It  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  differed  very  much 
in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Persians,  were  a  sober,  laborious, 
i-nodest  people  ;  but  the  Medea  x\ere  wholly  devoted  to  pomp,  luxury. 
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3oftnes8,  and  voUiptuonsness.    The  example  of  frugality  and  simplicity 
which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be  always  under 
arms  to  gain  so  many  victories,  and  support  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  tuemies,  prevented  those  vices  from  spreading  for  some  time  : 
but  when  all  was  subdued  and  in  subjection  to  them,  the  fondness  which 
the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  magnificence,  soon  lessened 
the  temperance  of  the  Persians,  and  became  in  a  little  time,  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  two  nations.     Several  tither  causes  conspired  to  this. 
Babylon,  when  conquered,  intoxicated  her   victors  with  her  poisoned 
cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms  of  pleasure.     She  furnished 
them  with  such  ministers  and  instruments,  as  were  adapted  to  promote 
luxury,  and  to  foment  and  cherish  voluptuousness  with  art  and  delicacy  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  world,  being  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  new  sovereigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  all  their 
desires.     Even  Cyrus  himself,  as  1  have  observed  elsewhere,  contributed 
to  this,  without  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  it:  and  prepared  men's 
minds  for  it  by  the  splendid   festival  which  he  gave,  after  having  ended 
his  conquests  ;  at  which  he  showed   himself  in  the  midst  of  his  troops, 
who  had  shared  in  his  victories,  with  such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as 
were  most  capable  of  dazzling  the  eye.     He  first  inspired  them  with  an 
admiration  for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hitherto  despised.     He 
suggested  to  them,  that  magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowning 
the  most  glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them  :  and  by  thus 
inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  strong  desire  for  things  they  saw  so  highly 
esteemed  by  a  most  accomplished  prince,  his  example  authorized  them  to 
abandon  themselves  to  that  inclination  without  reserve. 

He  spread  this  evil  still  farther  by  obliging  his  judges,  officers,  and 
governors  of  provinces,  to  appear  with  splendour  before  the  i)eople,  the 
better  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  prince.  On  one  side,  these  ma- 
gistrates and  commanders  easily  mistook  these  ornaments  and  trappings 
of  their  employments  for  the  most  essential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering  outside  :  and,  on 
the  other,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  provinces  proposed  them  as 
so  many  patterns  for  their  Imitation,  and  were  soon  followed  by  persons 
of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  strove  to 
equal.  So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  autho- 
rised publicly,  soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians.  They 
did  not  sink,  like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen  and  often  opposed.  Scarce  was  Cyrus  dead,  but  there  rose 
up  as  it  were  another  nation,  and  kings  of  a  quite  different  genius  and 
character.  Mention  was  no  longer  made  of  that  manly,  that  severe  edu- 
cation which  was  bestowed  on  the  Persian  youth  ;  of  those  public  schools 
of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation  for  virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious 
and  warlike  exercises  ;  of  all  these  there  did  not  remain  the  smallest 
traces  ;  their  young  men  being  brought  up  in  splendour  and  effeminacy, 
which  they  now  saw  was  had  in  honour,  immediately  began  to  despise 
the  happy  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and  formed,  in  the  space  of  one 
generation,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations, 
and  maxims,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times.  They 
grew  haughty,  vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties  ;  and 
acquired  this  peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most 
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abandoned  to  splendour,  luxury,  feasting,  and  oven  to  drunkenness  ;  so 
that  we  may  aflfirm,  that  the  empire  of  the  Persians  was  almost  at  its 
birth,  what  other  empires  became  through  length  of  time  alone,  and 
began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  principle  of  its  destruction  in  its 
own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice  increased  in  every  successive  reign. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Scy- 
thia  and  Greece,  the  princes  their  successors  became  insensible  to  the 
ambition  of  making  conquests,  ^d  gave  themselves  up  a  prey  to  idleness 
and  effeminacy  ;  they  grew  careless  of  military  discipline,  and  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  regular  soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  con- 
fused multitude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their  respective 
countries.    The  reader  may  have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only  resource  of  the  Persian 
army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  whom  they  retained  in  their  service  ;  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  depended  on  them  only,  and  always  took  great  care 
to  oppose  them  to  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy :  they  were  the  only 
soldiers  in  Darius's  array  who  performed  their  duty,  and  continued  faith- 
ful to  him  to  the  last ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was 
the  sole  great  general  who  made  head  against  Alexander.     Instead  of 
choosing  for  the  command  of  their  forces  ofiBcers  of  skill  and  experience, 
they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation,  who 
frequently  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted  birth,  their  riches  and 
credit ;  and  who  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  suraptuousness  of 
their  feasts  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages, 
and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they  were  ever  surrounded,  of  guards, 
domestics,  eunuchs,  and  women ;  such  an  assemblage,  formed  merely  for 
vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  for  warlike  expeditions,  encum- 
cumbered  an  army  (already  but  too  numerous)  with  useless  soldiers,  made 
it  slow  in  its  marches,  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy  baggage,  and 
rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a  country,  and  of  following  up 
great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  palaces  in  order 
to  abandon  themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed 
their  whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their  authority,  in  eunuchs, 
in  women,  in  slaves,  and  in  flattering  courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and 
endeavours  were  to  banish  true  merit,  which  was  ofi"ensive  to  them  ;  to 
give  the  rewards  appointed  for  services  to  their  own  creatures  ;  and  to 
intrust  the  greatest  employments  of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their 
interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather  to  such  whose  abilities  rendered 
them  capable  of  serving  their  country.  Another  characteristic  of  these 
princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent  in  that  high  sphere,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accustomed  from  their  in- 
fancy to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  false  praises  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant compliments,  and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their  will. 
They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  that 
they  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  rest  of  men  were  formed 
merely  to  serve  them,  and  administer  to  their  pleasures.  Thqy  were  not 
taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and  good  government ;  the 
principles  by  which  men  should  judge  of  solid  merit,  and  select  persons 
able  to  govern  under  them.  They  did  not  know  that  they  were  raised 
to  sovereign  power,  merely  to  protect  their  subjects  and  make  them 
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happy.  They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  a 
monarch  feels,  who  is  the  delight  of  his  subjects,  and  the  public  source 
of  the  felicity  of  so  vast  an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been,  who 
was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  family  considered  him  as 
their  father,  and  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from 
this,  a  monarch's  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself 
feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his  passions  with  impunity. 
So  ill-judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form  either  weali  or  vicious 
princes.  They  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mighty  an  em- 
pire, nor  to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  laborious  an 
administration.  Idleness,  and  a  love  for  pleasure,  made  them  careless 
and  averse  to  business ;  and  they  sacrificed  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  their  vain  amusements.  Some  of  them  were  born  with  such 
happy  dispositions,  that  they  would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they 
not  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  allurements  of  a  too  despotic  power,  and  an  over  great 
prosperity.  By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  listening,  in 
their  counsels,  to  any  expressions  delivered  with  freedom,  or  of  suffering 
the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  |their  subjects,  since  their 
whole  study  was  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considera- 
tions to  that  alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the 
generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers, 
domestics,  and  subjects  ;  and  did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection, 
nor  a  real  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest.  The  dazzling  splendour 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a  real  weakness  ;  and  this  unwieldy 
power,  heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and  pride,  had  no  support  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ;  so  that  this  Colussus,  at  the  very  first  blow,  fell  to 
the  ground. 

SECT.  XII.— ALEXANDER  SUBDUES  SEVERAL  NATIONS. 

[A.M.  3674.  Ant.  J.  C.  330.]— Whilst  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we 
have  seen,*  some  tumults  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon, 
whom  Alexander  had  sent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and 
thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Autipater  on  that  side  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
and  engaged  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Upon  this  news, 
Antipater,  after  having  settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  affairs  of 
Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he 
immediately  dispatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account 
of  these  several  transactions.  As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with 
the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  The  Lacedsemonian  army 
consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Agis  their  king;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was 
twice  that  number.  Agis,  in  order  to  make  the  superiority  of  numbers 
of  no  effect,  had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground.  The  battle 
began  with  great  vigour,  each  paj'ty  endeavouring  to  signalize  themselves 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their  pristine  glory,  and  the  other 

*  Died.  1.  xvii.  p.  637.    Q.  Curt.  1,  vi.  c.  1. 
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animated  by  their  present  greatness,  fought  with  equal  courage  ;  the 
LacetlsemoiiiaiiS  for  liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long 
as  the  armies  continued  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  began,  Agishad  the 
advantage ;  but  Antipater,  by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into 
the  plains;  after  which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he  gained  a  supe- 
riority, and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  distinguished 
by  his  suit  of  armour,  his  noble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour. 
The  battle  was  hottest  round  his  person,  and  he  himself  performed  the 
most  astonishing  acts  of  bravery.  At  last,  after  having  been  wounded 
in  several  parts  of  his  body,  his  soldiers  carried  him  oflf  upon  his  shield. 
However,  this  did  not  damp  their  courage ;  for  having  seized  an  advan- 
tageous post,  where  they  kept  close  to  their  ranks,  they  resisted  with 
great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  withstood  them  a 
long  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  give  ground,  being  scarce  able 
to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat;  they  afterwards 
retired  very  fast,  and  at  last  ran  quite  away.  The  king,  seeing  himself 
closely  pursued,  still  made  some  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  weak  con- 
dition to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid 
and  invincible  to  the  last,  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in  hand. 
In  this  engagement  upwards  of  three  thousand  Lacedeemonians  lost 
their  lives,  and  a  thousand  Macedonians  at  most ;  but  very  few  of  the 
latter  returned  home  unwoundecl.  This  victory  not  only  ruined  the 
power  of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only 
waited  the  issue  of  this  war,  to  declare  themselves.  Antipater  immedi- 
ately sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alexander:  but,  like  an  expe- 
rienced courtier,  he  drew  up  the  account  of  it  in  the  most  modest  and 
circumspect  terms  ;  and  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  diminish  the  lustre 
of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy.  He  was  sensible  that 
Alexander's  delicacy  on  the  point  of  honour,  was  so  very  great,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  person  obtained,  as  a  diminution 
of  his  own.  And  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,  when  this  news  was 
brought  him,  to  let  drop  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy. 
Antipater  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own  private  autho- 
rity, and  only  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
king,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  learn  their  fate  from  his  own 
mouth.  Alexander  pardoned  them,  some  of  those  who  had  occasioned 
the  revolt  excepted,  and  these  he  punished. 

Darius's  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bessus,*  who 
had  withdrawn  into  Bacfriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  into  Parthia  ;  and  resting 
his  troops  some  days  in  Hecatompylos,  commanded  provisions  to  be 
brought  thither  from  all  quarters.  During  his  stay  there,  a  report  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  army,  that  the  king,  content  with  the  eon- 
quests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia.  That 
very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  made  for  the^r  setting 
out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  baggage, 
load  the  waggons  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  fill  the  whole  camp  with 
noise  and  tumult.     The  noise   soon  reached  the   ears  of   Alexander, 

»  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  2—4. 
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when  terrified  at  the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  his  tent,  where, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a 
career,  he  was  stopped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  back  into  his  own 
country,  rather  like  one  who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror. 
The  officers  comforted  him,  by  representing,  that  this  sudden  motion  was 
a  mere  sally,  and  a  transient  gust  of  passion,  which  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  ill  consequences  ;  and  assured  him,  that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man, 
would  obey  him,  provided  he  himself  would  address  them  but  with  mild- 
ness and  tenderness.  He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circumstances  which 
had  given  occasion  to  this  false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  some 
Grecian  soldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner;  so 
that  the  Macedonians  imagined  they  also  were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the  following  speech  : — 
'I  am  not  surprised,  O  soldiers,  if,  after  the  mighty  things  we  have 
hitherto  performed,  you  should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  no  other 
views  but  ease  and  repose.  I  will  not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations 
we  have  conquered.  We  have  subdued  more  provinces  than  others  have 
cities.  Could  I  persuade  myself  that  our  conquests  were  well  secured, 
over  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would  think  as  you  do  (for  I 
will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts),  and  would  make  all  the  haste  imaginable 
to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mother,  my  sister^  and  my  subjects, 
and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  country  the  glory  I  have  acquired  in  con- 
cert with  J'ou.  But  this  glory  will  all  vanish  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  put 
the  last  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you  imagine,  that  so  many  nations,  ac- 
customed to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  agreement 
with  us  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely 
subdued  the  moment  they  were  conquered  ;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up 
arms,  in  case  we  return  back  with  so  much  precipitation?  What  will 
become  of  the  rest  who  still  remain  unconquered  ?  What!  shall  we 
leave  our  victory  imperfect,  merely  for  want  of  courage?  But  that 
which  touches  me  much  more  ;  shall  we  suffer  the  detestable  crime  of 
Bessus  to  go  unpunished  ?  Can  you  bear  to  see  the  sceptre  of  Darius 
transferred  to  the  sanguinary  hands  of  that  monster,  who,  after  having 
loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  last  assassinated  his  sovereign, 
in  order  to  dej)rive  us  of  the  glory  of  saving  him  ?  As  for  myself,  I  shall 
not  be  easy  till  I  see  that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there  to 
pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  his 
execrable  crime.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken  ;  but  methinks 
I  read  his  sentenc^^  of  death  in  your  countenances  ;  and  that  the  anger 
which  sparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands 
in  that  traitor's  blood.' 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  proceed  ;  but  clapping  their 
hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he 
would  lead  them.  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  generally  produced  this 
effect.  How  desponding  soever  they  might  be,  one  single  word  from  him 
revived  their  courage  in  an  instant,  and  inspired  them  with  that  martial 
alacrity  and  ardour,  which  appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  the  whole  army,  crossed 
Parthia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,  which 
submitted  to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  subdued  the  Mardi,  the  Arii,  the 
Drangae,  the  Arachosii,  and  several  other  nations,  into  which  his  army 
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marched,  with  greater  speed  than  people  generally  travel.  He  frequently 
would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  almost  with- 
out suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  By  this  prodigious  rapidity,  he 
came  unawares  upon  nations  who  thought  him  still  at  a  great  distance, 
and  subdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  Under  this  image  Daniel  the  prophet  designated  Alexander 
many  ages  before  his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard, 
and  a  he-goat,  who  rushed  forward  \cith  so  much  swiftness,  that  his  feet 
seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

Nabarzanes,  one  of  Bessus's  accomplices,  who  had  written  before  to 
Alexander,  came  and  surrendered  himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon, 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadiacarta,  the  capital  of  Hyr- 
cania ;  and,  among  other  presents,  brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who 
afterwards  gained  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  he  had 
formerly  over  that  of  Darius. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  A  vio- 
lent desire  of  seeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her 
dominions,  and  travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries  t«  gratify  her 
curiosity.  Being  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she  sent  word  that  a  queen 
was  come  to  visit  him  ;  and  that  she  had  a  prodigious  inclination  to  cul- 
tivate his  acquaintance,  and  accordingly  was  arrived  within  a  little  dis- 
tance from  that  place.  Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favourable 
answer,  she  commanded  her  train  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward  with 
three  hundred  women  ;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she 
leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right  hand.  The  dress 
the  Amazons  used  to  wear,  did  not  quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their  bosom 
was  uncovered  on  the  left  side,  while  every  other  part  of  their  body  was 
hid  ;  except  that  their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot,  fell  down  no 
farther  than  the  knee.  They  preserved  their  left  breast  to  suckle  their 
female  offspring,  but  used  to  burn  their  right,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  throw  the  dart,  whence  they  were 
called  Amazons.* 

Thalestris  looked  upon  the  king  without  discovering  the  least  sign  of 
admiration,  and  surveying  him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature 
answerable  to  his  fame  ;  for  the  barbarians  are  very  much  struck  with  a 
majestic  air,  and  think  those  only  capable  of  mighty  achievements,  on 
whom  nature  has  bestowed  bodily  advantages.  She  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  posterity  by 
him;  adding,  that  she  thought  herself  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his 
empire.  Alexander,  upon  this  request,  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay 
in  this  place  ;  after  which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  own  kingdom,  and 
the  king,  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians.  This  story,  and 
whatever  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some  very  judi- 
cious authors  as  entirely  fabulous.  Alexander  abandoned  himself  after- 
wards wholly  to  his  passions,  changing  into  pride  and  excess  the  modera- 
tion and  continence  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  greatly  admired  : 
virtues  so  very  necessary  in  an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  series  of  prosperities.  He  was  now  no  longer  the  same  man.  Though 
he  was  invincible  with  regard  to  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far 

*  This  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  '  without  breasts.' 
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otherwise  with  respect  to  the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he  enjoyed  a 
little  repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality  ;  and  he,  whom  the  arras 
of  the  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing 
was  now  to  be  seen  but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  dis- 
orderly banquets,  ia  which  he  used  to  pass  whole  days  and  nights  in 
drinlting.  Not  satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  and  the  performers  on  instru- 
mental music,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged 
the  captive  women,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him  to  sing  songs,  after 
the  manner  of  their  country.  He  happened,  among  these,  women,  to 
perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rest,  and  who, 
by  a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dignified  confusion,  discovered  a 
greater  reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a  per- 
fect beauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  whilst 
she  threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her 
face.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  her  air  and  mien  that  she  was  not  of 
vulgar  birth  ;  and  enquiring  of  the  lady  herself,  she  answered,  that  she 
was  grand-daughter  to  Ochus,  wlio  not  long  before  had  swayed  the 
Persian  sceptre,  and  daughter  of  his  son  ;  that  she  had  married  Hystapes, 
who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  great  army.  Alexander 
being  touched  with  compassion  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  not.  only 
gave  her  liberty,  but  reinstated  her  in  all  her  possessions,  and  caused 
her  husband  to  be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored  to  him. 
This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition,  which 
made  him  sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  A 
poor  Macedonian  was  one  day  driving  before  him  a  mule  laden  with  gold 
for  the  king's  use  ;  the  beast  being  so  tired  that  he  was  not  able  either 
to  go  on  or  sustain  the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alexander,  seeing  him  just 
sinking  under  his  burthen,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order 
to  ease  himself,  cried  out,  '  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  carry 
it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own.' 

Alexander,  in  a  forced  march  through  a  barren  country,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  body  of  horse,  when  he  was  pursuing  Darius,  met  some  Mace- 
donians who  were  carrying  water  in  goat-skins  upon  mules.  These 
*  Macedonians,  perceiving  their  prince  was  almost  parched  with  thirst 
occasioned  by  the  raging  heat  (the  sun  being  then  at  the  meridian), 
immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  present  him 
with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  carrying  that  water,  they 
replied,  'We  were  going  to  carry  it  to  our  children,  but  do  not  let  your 
majesty  be  uneasy,  for  if  your  life  is  but  saved,  we  shall  get  children 
enough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these.'  At  these  words  Alexander  takes 
the  helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he  saw  all  his  horsemen  hang- 
ing down  their  heads,  and,  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he 
held,  swallowing  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  glances:  upon  which  he  re- 
turned it,  with  thanks,  to  those  who  offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so 
much  as  a  single  drop,  but  cried,  'There  is  not  enough  for  my  whole 
company  ;  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would  make  the  rest  be  Ihirstier, 
and  they  would  die  with  faintness  and  fatigue.'  The  officers,  who  were 
on  horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  manner  with  his 
wonderful  temperance  and  roagnanimify,  entreated  him  with  shouts  to 
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carry  them  wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  not  to  spare  them  ;  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst ;  and  that,  as  long  as 
they  should  be  commanded  by  such  a  king,  they  could  not  think  them- 
selves mortal  men.     Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  gene- 
rous and  tender  disposition,  reflect  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  all 
his  victories  and  conquests.     Had  Alexander  always  retained  them,  he 
would  justly  have  merited  the  title  of  Great ;  but  a  too  brilliant  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,   which  is  a  burthen  too  heavy  for 
mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  effaced  Ihem  from  his  mind,  and  made  him 
forget  that  he  was  a  man  :  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own 
country,  as  no  longer  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside 
the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs  ; 
looking  upon  them  as  too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his  gran- 
deur.    He  even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  Persian  kings, 
in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they  seemed  to  equal  themselves  to 
the  gods;  I  mean,  by  requiring  those  who  had  conquered  nations  to  fall 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage  which  becomes  only 
slaves.     He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  filling  it  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  (the  same  number  as  Darius  kept,)  and 
with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous.     Not  satisfied 
with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his  generals,  his 
friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  which 
gave  them  the  greatest  mortification,  not  one  of  them  however  daring  to 
speak  against  this  innovation,  or  contradict  the  prince.    The  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having  the  least  idea  of  sen- 
suality, inveighed  publicly  against  this  prodigious  luxury,  and  the  nu- 
merous vices  which  the  army  had  learned  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.     Ti>e 
soldiers  would  frequently  complain,  '  That  they  had  lost  more  by  victory 
than  they  had  gained:  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  assumed  the 
manners  and  customs  of  foreigners,  they  might  properly  be  said  to  be 
conquered;  that  therefore  the  only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their 
long  absence,  would  be,  to  return  back  into  their  country  in  the  habit  of 
barbarians :  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and  despised  them ;  that 
he  chose  to  resemble  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorious  ;  and  that 
he,  who  had  before  been  king  of  Macedonia,  was  now  become  one  of 
Darius's  lieutenants,' 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  wliich  reigned  botii  in  his 
court  and  array,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendsliip  of 
both  by  his  beneficence  ;  but  slavery,  though  purchased  at  ever  so  high 
a  rate,  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  freeborn  men.  He  therefore  thought, 
that  the  safest  remedy  would  be  to  employ  them  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
led  them  against  Bessus.  But  as  tlie  army  was  so  encumbered  with  booty 
and  an  useless  train  of  baggage,  that  it  could  scarce  move,  he  first  caused 
all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  square,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  army  (retaining  only  such  things  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary) ;  and  then  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carried  from  thence  in  carts  to 
a  large  plaid.  Every  one  was  in  great  pain  to  know  the  meaning  of  all 
this;  but  after  he  had  sent  away  the  horses,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  things, 
and  commanded  every  one  to  follow  his  example.  Upon  this  the  Mace- 
donians lighted  up  the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burnt  the  rich 
spoils  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the 
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miiist  of  the  flames.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  bc-ea  tnade  with 
the  utmost  reluctance;  but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced  all 
their  complaints,  and  they  seemed  less  affected  at  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage than  at  their  neglect  of  military  discipline.  A  short  speech  the 
king  made,  soothed  all  their  uneasiness  ;  and  being  now  more  able  to 
exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set  out  with  joy,  and  marched  toward* 
Bactriana.  In  this  march  they  met  with  difficulties  which  would  have 
quite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander  ;  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  soul, 
or  check  his  progress  ;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confidence  in  his  good 
fortune,  which  indeed  never  forsook  that  hero,  but  extricated  him  from  a 
thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed  both  hirti- 
self  and  his  army  must  have  perished. 

Being  arrived  among  the  Drangse,  a  danger  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed,  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness;  and  this  was,  the  report  of 
a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  against  his  person.     One  Dymnus,  a  man 
of  no  figure  at  court,  was  the  contriver  of  this  treason  :  and  the  motive 
of  it  was,  some  private  disgust  which  he  had  received.     He  had  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  a  young  man  named  Nicomachus,  who  revealed  it  to 
Cebalinus,  his  brother.  The  latter  immediately  discovered  it  to  Philotas, 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,   because  every 
moment  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  the  conspirators  were  to 
execute  the  horrid  deed  in  three  days.     Philotas,  after  applauding  his 
fidelity,  waited  immediately  upon  the  king^  and   discoursed  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  witjiout  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  plot.     In 
the  evening  Cebalinus  meeting  him  as  lie  was  coming  out,  and  asking 
whether  he  had  done  as  he  had  requested,  he  answered,  that  he  had  not 
found  an  oiiporlunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majesty,  and  went  away. 
The  next  day  this  young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the 
palace,  and  conjured  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day 
hefore.     Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it;    but 
however  did  not  perform  his  promise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspect  him  ; 
and,  fearing,  that  in  case  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any 
other  person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore 
got  another  person  to  disclose  it  to  Alexander,   The  prince  having  heard 
t^e  whole  from  Cebalinus  himself,  and  being  told  how  earnestly  he  had 
conjured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  first  commanded  Dymnus  to 
be  brought  before  him.     The  latter  guessing  upon  what  account  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword  ;  but  the  guards 
having  prevented  him   from  completing  tlie  deed,  he  was  carried  to  the 
palace.     The  king  asked  him  why  he  thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than 
he  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  but  he  was  quite  speechless :  so 
that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  breathed 
his  last.    The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  (having  first  com- 
manded every  one  to  withdraw)  enquired  whether  Cebalinus  had  really 
urged  him  several  times  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on 
against  him.     Philotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion  in  his 
countenance,  confessed  ingenuously  that  he  had  ;  but  made  his  apology, 
by  saying,  that  the  person  who  had  given  him  information,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  of  the  least  credit.    He  confessed,  however,  that 
Dymnus's  death  convince*!  him  that  he  had  acted  very  imprudeatly,  ia 
VPt-.  n,  5}  s 
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concealing  so  long,  a  design  of  so  black  a  nature  :  upon  which,  acknow- 
ledging his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet;  and  embracing  them,  besought 
him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the  fault  he  had  now  committed, 
which  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  was 
under  of  unseasonably  alarming  the  king,  should  he  communicate  a  de- 
sign which  he  really  supposed  was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  say  whether  Alexander  believed  what  Philotas  said,  or  only 
dissembled  his  anger.  But  however  this  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand  in 
token  of  rtconciliation  ;  and  told  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  had 
d<;spised  rather  than  concealed  the  affair.  Philotas  was  both  envied  and 
hated  by  a  great  number  of  courtiers  ;  and  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible 
it  should  be  otherwise,  becai\se  none  of  them  was  more  familiar  with  the 
king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  Instead  of  softening  and  moderating 
the  lustre  of  the  distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an  air  of  mildness 
and  humanity,  and  a  prudent  modesty  of  demeanour  ;  he  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  endeavour  only  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  by  affecting  a 
silly  pride,  which  generally  displayed  itself  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his 
equipage,  and  his  table;  and  still  more  so,  by  the  haughty  airs  he  as- 
sumed, which  made  him  universally  hated.  Parmenio,  his  father,  dis- 
gusted at  his  supercilious  behaviour,  said  one  day  to  him,  'My  son, 
make  thyself  less.'  The  strongest  sense  is  couched  under  these  words  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  used  often  to  give  Philotas  advice  to  this 
effect ;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt  to  make  men  botli  deaf  and 
blind ;  and  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  favour,  which  is  esta- 
blished on  so  seemingly  solid  a  foundation,  can  ever  change  ;  the  con- 
trary of  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct,  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  given  the  king  just 
reason  to  complain  of  him  ;*  for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  his  sovereign,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  haughty 
terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a  woman  named  Antigona,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love,  he  began  to  boast,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  of 
his  father's  services  and  his  own  :  '  What  would  Philip  (said  he)  have 
been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  !  and  what  would  Alexander  be, 
were  it  not  for  Philotas?  what  would  become  of  his  pretended  divinity, 
and  his  father  Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  fiction  V  All 
these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander;  and  Antigona  herself  made 
oath,  that  such  words  had  been  spoken.  The  king  had  nevertheless 
taken  no  notice  of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  let  drop  the  least  word 
which  might  show  his  resentment  upon  that  account,  whenever  he  was 
most  intoxicated  with  liquor  :  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it  to  his 
friends,  not  even  to  Hephaestion,  from  whom  he  scarce  concealed  any 
thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accused  of,  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  entertained. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  Philotas,  he  held  a 
council  composed  of  his  chief  confidents.  Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander 
had  a  great  esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  upon  that  very 
account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  occasion  for  supplanting  his 
rival.    Concealing  therefore  his  hatred,  under  a  specious  pretecce  of 

*  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  c.  ii.p.  339. 
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zi'al,  lie  suggesttil  to  the  king,  'The  apprehensions  he  might  justly  be 
under,  botli  from  Philotas  himself,  because  mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any 
change  on  a  heart  which  could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  so  detest- 
able a  crime  ;  and  from  Parmtnio,  his  father,  who  (said  he)  will  never 
be  able  to  bear  tiie  thoughts  of  his  owing  his  son's  life  to  the  king's 
clemency.  Some  beneficial  acts  are  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden 
to  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred;  for  which  reason  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  erase  tliem  from  their  memory.  Besides  who  can  assure 
us,  that  both  father  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  ?  When  a 
prince's  life  is  in  danger,  every  thing  is  of  importance  :  and  all  things, 
even  to  the  slightest  suspicions,  are  so  many  proofs.  Can  we  conceive 
it  possible,  that  a  favourite  on  whom  his  sovereign  has  bestowed  the 
most  shining  marks  of  beneficence,  should  becalm  and  undisturbed,  upon 
his  being  told  an  affair  of  such  importance  !  But  we  are  told,  that  this 
design  was  communicated  by  young  people,  who  deserved  very  little 
credit.  Wherefore  then  did  he  keep  them  in  suspense  two  days,  as  if  he 
really  believed  what  they  told  him,  and  still  promised  them  that  he  would 
reveal  the  whole  affair  to  the  king?  Who  does  not  see,  that  lie  did  this 
merely  to  prevent  their  having  access  by  another  way  to  his  majesty  ? 
Sir  (continued  he),  it  is  necessary,  for  your  own  sake  and  tliat  of  the 
state,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  to  the  torture ;  in  order  to  force  from 
his  own  mouth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  several  persons  who  are 
his  accomplices  in  it.'  This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  king  acceded  to  it.  lie  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  having 
first  enjoined  them  secrecy:  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution, 
gave  orders  for  the  army's  marching  the  next  day,  and  even  invited 
Philotas  to  supper  with  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various 
parties  of  guards  having  been  posted  in  the  several  places  necessary, 
some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  was  then  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  when, 
starting  from  his  slumber,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands, 
he  cried,  'Alas  !  my  sovereign,  the  inveteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the 
better  of  your  goodness.'  After  this,  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought 
him  to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  sins^le  word.  The  next  morning, 
the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  order  published  for  that  purpose,  came 
thither  under  arms,  in  number  about  six  thousand.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  for  the  army,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital 
crimes  ;  and,  in  times  of  peace,  for  the  people  to  do  so  ;  so  that  the  prince 
had  no  power  on  these  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by 
the  consent  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies  ;  and  the  king  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  persuasion,  before  he  employed  his  authority.  First, 
the  body  of  Dyninus  was  brought  out ;  very  few  then  present  knowing 
either  what  he  had  done,  or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  Afterwards  the 
king  came  into  the  assembly  :  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing  in  his  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  in  his  whole  court,  while  every  one  waited  with  impa- 
tience the  issue  of  this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander  continued  a  long  time 
with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  utmost  dejection  ;  but  at 
last,  having  recovered  his  spirits,  he  made  the  following  speech  : — '  I 
have  narrowly  escaped,  O  soldiers,  being  torn  from  you,  by  the  treachery 
of  a  small  number  of  wretches  ;  but  by  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the 
gods,  I  now  again  appear  before  you  alive :   and  I  protest  to  you,  that 

2s2 
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nothing  encourages  me  inon-  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  than  the 
sight  of  this  assembly,  whose  welfare  is  much  dearer  to  "me  than  my 
own  ;  for  I  dt-sire  to  live  for  your  sakes  only  ;  and  the  greatest  happi- 
ness I  should  find  in  living,   (not  to  say  the  only  one),  would  be  the 
pleasure  I  should  receive  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  reward  the  services 
of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing.'     Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst  into  tears. 
'Alas!  how  will  you  behave,'  continued  he,  'when  I  shall  name  the 
persons  who  formed  so  execrable  b  design  !     I  myself  cannot  think  of  it 
without  shuddering.     They  on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my 
kindnesses  ;  on  whom  I  have  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship  ; 
in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  in  whose  breasts  I  lodged 
my  greatest  secrets — Parmenio  and  Philotas.'     At  these  names  all  the 
uoldiers  gazed  one  upon  the'ofher,  not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or 
ears,  nor  to  give  credit  to  any  thing  they  saw  or  heard.    Then  Nicoma- 
chus,  Metron,  and  Cebalinus,  were  sent  for,  who  made  the  several  depo- 
sitions of  what  they  knew.     But  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas 
with  engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assembly,  being  seized  with  a 
trouble  and  confusion  easier  conceived  than  expressed,  continued  in  a 
sad  and  gloomy  silence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  head 
covered  with  a  coarse,  worn-out  piece  of  cloth.     How  shocking  a  sight! 
Almost  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,   or  open  his 
lips  ;  but  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms 
of  the  man  who  held  him.     As  the  standers-by  wiped  off  the  tears  in 
which  his  face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  Sjiirits  and  his  voice  by  de- 
grees, he  seemed  desirous  of  speaking.     The  king  then  told  him,  that  lie 
should  be  judged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  withdrew.     Philotas  might 
have  justified  himself  very  easily  ;  for  not  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  those 
who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  plot,     Dymnus,  who  first  formed  it,  had  not  named  him,  to  any  of 
the  conspirators  ;  and   had  Piiilotas  been  concerned  in  it,  and  the  ring- 
leader, as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would  certainly  have  named  him.  at 
the  head  of  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly.  Had 
Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  was 
sensible  that  Cebalinus,  who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  ac- 
quaint the  king  with  it,   was  it  probable  that  he  could  have  remained 
quiet  two   days  together,   without  once  endeavouring  either  to  dispatch 
Cebalinus,  or  to  put  his  dark  design  in  execution,  which  he  might  very 
easily  have  done  ?     Philotas  set  these  proofs,  anJ  a  great  many  more,  in 
the  strongest  light  ;  and  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reasons  which  had 
made  him  despise  the  information  that  had  been  given  him,  as  groundless 
and  imaginary.     Then  directing  himself  on  a  sudden  to  Alexander,  as  if 
he  had  been  present,  '  O  king  (says  he)  wheresoever  you  may  be,'  (for  it  is 
thought  Alexander  heard  all  that  passed  from   behind  a  curtain,)  'if  I 
have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you  with  what  I  heard,  I  con- 
fessed it  to  you,  and  you  pardoned  me.     You  gave  me  your  royal  hand 
as  a  pledge  of  this  ;  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  at  your  table. 
If  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent :  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared  :  I 
refer  all  this  to  you  own  judgment.    What  new  crime  have  I  committed 
f  jnce  ?     I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded 
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me  with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  Is  conscious  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed  ? 
The  innocence  of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise  your  majesty 
made  me,  gave  my  mind  this  calm.  Do  not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies 
prevail  over  your  clemency  and  justice.' 

The  result  of  tliis  assembly  was,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  on  the 
rack.  The  persons  wlio  jiresided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inve- 
terate enemies,  and  they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture.  Philotas 
at  first  discovered  the  utmost  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  ;  the  tor- 
ments he  suffered  not  being  able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor 
even  so  much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pain,  he  confessed 
himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  accomplices,  and  even  accused  his 
own  father.  The  next  day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  full 
assembly,  he  himself  being  present.  He  was  unanimously  sentenced  to 
die;  immediately  after  which  he  was  stoned,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Macedonia,  with  some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  pui  to  death,  Lyncestes  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  had  been  kept  three  years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio  :  whether 
it  were  that  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the 
fatlier  now  he  had  put  the  son  to  death.  Polydamas,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the  execution  performed.  He  had  been 
one  of  Parmenio's  most  intimate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to 
courtiers,  who  love  nothing  but  their  own  fortune.  This  was  the  very 
reason  of  his  being  nominated,  because  Parmenio  could  not  entertain 
any  suspicion  of  his  being  sent  to  him  with  such  a  design.  He  therefore 
set  out  for  Media,  where  that  general  commanded  the  army,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fourscore  thousand  talents,  about  twenty-seven  millions  sterling.  Alex- 
ander had  given  him  several  letters  for  Cleand'-r,  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
the  province  :  and  for  the  principal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio  ; 
one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with  Philotas's  seal, 
as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  least 
suspicion.  Polydamas  was  but  eleven  days  on  his  journey,  and  alighted 
in  the  night-time  at  the  house  of  CUeander.  After  having  taken  all  the 
precautions  necessary,  they  went  together  with  a  great  number  of  at- 
tendants, to  meet  Parmenio,  who  at  this  lime  was  walking  in  a  park  of 
his  own.  The  moment  Polydamas  spied  him,  though  at  a  great  distance, 
he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy  ;  and  after  compli- 
ments, intermixed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  friendship,  had  passed 
on  both  sides,  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.  In  the  openinsf  it,  he 
asked  him  what  the  king  was  doing;  to  which  Polydaraus  replied,  that 
he  would  know  by  his  majesty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it, 
said,  'The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Arachosii.  How 
glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's 
rest !  However,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himself,  now  he  has 
acquired  so  much  glory.'  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which  was 
written  in  Philotas's  name  ;  and,  by  his  countenance,  seemed  pleased 
with  the  contents  of  it.  At  that  very  instant  Cleander  thrust  a  dagger 
into  his  side,  then  made  another  thrust  in  his  throat;  and  the  rest  gave 
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him  several  wouiuls,  evtui  after  l»e  was  dead.  Thus  this  j^reat  man  ended 
his  life;  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war;  who  had  ))erformed 
many  glorious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas  the  king  had  never 
achieved  any  thing  conspicuous,  but  in  concert  with  Paniienio.  He  was 
a  person  of  great  abilities,  both  in  forming  plans  and  carrying  them  into 
execution  ;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees,  and  much  more  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him  ;  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  assured  of  victory  when  ho  was  at  their  head,  so 
firmly  they  relied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was  then  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  had  always  served  his  sovereign  with 
inviolable  fidelity  and  zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded;  his  son 
and  himself  having  been  put  to  death,  merely  on  a  slight  suspicion,  un- 
supported by  any  real  proof,  which  nevertheless  obliterated  in  a  moment 
all  the  great  services  both  had  done  their  country. 

[A.  M.  3675.  Ant.  J.  C.  329.] — Alexander  was  sensible,  that  such  cruel 
executions  might  alienate  the  affections  of  the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a 
proof,  by  the  letters  they  sent  into  Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted 
by  his  order  ;  concluding,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army  such  soldiers  as  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  dis- 
courses should  spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  formed  a  separate 
body  of  these,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Leonidas ;  this  kind  of 
ignominy  being  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But  they  were 
so  strongly  afi"ected  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience, 
which  they  observed  ever  afterwards.  To  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
that  might  arise  from  this  secret  discontent,  Alexander  set  out  upon  his 
march,  and  continued  to  pursue  Bessus  ;  on  which  occasion  he  exposed 
himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers.  After  having  passed  through 
Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  all  things 
submitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain,  called  Paropamisus 
(a  part  of  Caucasus),  where  his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues, 
through  weariness^  famine,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed  a  great 
number  of  his  soldier^.  Bessus  laid  waste  all  the  country  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  Mount  Caucasus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and 
forage  might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  him.  He 
indeed  suffered  very  much,  but  nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After 
making  his  army  repose  for  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards 
Aornos  and  Bactria,  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bactriana,  and  took  them 
both.  At  Alexander's  approach,  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  Bac- 
trians,  who  till  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus,  abandoned  him 
to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home.  Bessus,  at  the  head 
of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  continued  faithful  to  him,  passed  the 
river  Oxus,  burnt  all  the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alex- 
ander from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of  Sogdiana, 
fully  determined  to  raise  a  new  army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did 
not  give  him  time  to  do  this  ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  suffi- 
cient for  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  he  supplied  the  want  of  these 
by  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  skins  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  such-like  dry  and  light  materials ;  upon  which  they  placed 
thein.S€4v€S,  and  crosscjd  the  river  in  this  raami«T;  those  who  went  over 
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first,  drawing  up  in  battle  array,  whilst  their  comrades  were  coming 
after  them.     In  this  manner  his  whole  army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

In  the   mean    while   Spitaraenes,  who  was  Bessus's  chief  conHdant, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  two  more  of  his  princi- 
pal officers.     Having  seized  liis  person,   they  put  him  in  chains,  forced 
his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius  which 
he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horseback,  in  order  to  give  liim  up  to 
Alexander.     That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Bran- 
chidte.     These   were   the   descendants  of  a   family   who   had   dwelt  in 
Miletus,  whom  Xerxes,  at  his  return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  in 
Upper  Asia,  where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  him  th    treasure  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Didymseus,  the  keepers  of  which  they  were.     They  received 
the  king  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surrendered  both 
themselves  and  their  city  to  him.     Alexander  sent  for  such  Milesians  as 
were  in  his  army,  who  preserved  an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Bran- 
chidae,  because  of  the  treachery  of  their  ancestors.     He  then  left  them 
the  choice,  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they  had  forr::erly  done  them, 
or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration  of  their  common  extraction.     The 
Milesians  being  so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  the  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  Alexander  undertook  the  decision  himself.     Accord- 
ingly the  next  day  he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city  :  and 
a  signal  being  given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors, 
and  put  every  one  of  them  to  the  sword  :  which  inhuman  order  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.     All  the  citizens,  at 
the  very  time  that  they  were  going  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were 
murdered  in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses  ;  no  manner  of  regard  being 
paid  to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  least  distinction  made  of  age  or 
sex.     They  even  pulled  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls,  that  not 
the  least  traces  of  that  city  might  remain.     But  of  what  crimes  were 
those  ill-fated  citizens  guilty?     Were  they  responsible  for  those  their 
fathers  had  committed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before?    I 
do  not  know  whether  history  furnishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and 
frantic  a  cruelty.     A  littl?  after,  Bessus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not 
only  bound,  but  start  naked.     Spitanienes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which 
went  round  his  neck  ;  and  it  was  difRcult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  barbarians  or  Macedonians.    In  presenting  him  to 
the  king,  he  said,  '  I  have,  at  last,  revenged  both  you  and  Darius,  my 
kings,  and  masters.     I  bring  you  this  wretch,  who  assassinated  his  sove- 
reign, and  who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  he  himself  gave  the 
first  example  of.     Alas  !  why  cannot  Darius  himself  see  this  spectacle?' 
Alexander,  after  having  greatly  applauded  Spitamenes,  turned  about  to 
Bessus,  and  spoke  thus  : — '  Thou  surely  must  have  been  inspired  with  the 
rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise  thou  wouldst  not  have  dared  to  load  a 
king,  from  whom  thou  hast  received  so  many  instances  of  favour,  with 
chains,  and  afterwards  murder  him  !     Begone  from  my  sight,  thou  mon- 
ster of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness.'     The  king  said  no  more,  but  sending 
for  Oxatres,  Darius's  brother,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
ght    suffer  all    the   ignominy   he  deserved;     suspending,    however, 
his  execution,  that  h*>  might  be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the^ 
Persians. 
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SECT.  XIII.— ALEXANDER  SENDS  BESSU8  TO  ECBATANA 
TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  TAKES  THE  CITY  OF 
PETRA,  WHICH  WAS  THOUGHT  IMPREGNABLE. 

Alexander,  insatiable  of  victory  and  conquests,*  still  marched  forward 
in  search  of  new  nations  whom  he  might  subdue.     After  recruiting  hi» 
cavalry,  which  had  suffered  very  much  by  tlieir  long   and  dangerou» 
marches,  he  advanced  to  the  laxartes.t     Not   far  from  this  river  the 
barbarians,  rushing  &Liddeniy  from  their  mountains,  came  and  attacked 
Alexander's  forces;  and  having  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  were  twenty  tliousand  men,  who 
fought  with  bows  and  slings.     The  king  went  and  besieged  them  in 
person,  and  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  h*  was  shot  with  an 
arrow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  head  stuck  in  the  wound.    The 
Macedonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  carried  bim  off 
immediately,  yet  not  so  secretly,  but  that  the  barbarians  knew  of  it ;  for 
they  saw  from  tbe  top  of  the  mountain  every  thing  that  was  doing  below. 
The  next  day  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to 
be  immediately  brought  in,  when  taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered 
his  wound,  be  showed  them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he 
had  been  hurt.     They  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the  Macedonians  could 
possibly  be;  and  that  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person 
who  had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alex- 
ander ;    that  none  but  impious  wretches  would   wage  war  against  the 
gods :  in  a  word,  that  being  vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  bravery, 
they  surrendered  themselves  to  him  with  the  nations  who  followed  them. 
The  king,  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them,  and  taken  back  his  pri- 
soners, accepted  of  their  homage.     After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march, 
and  getting  into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the  horse  and  foot 
who  should  carry  it,  each  of  those  bodies  pretending  that  this  honour 
belonged  to  them  only  :  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them, 
but  by  giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  in  turn.     From  hence  he 
got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Maracanda,  a  very  considerable  city,  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  which  he  took;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison 
there,  he  burnt  and  laid  waste  all  the  open  country.     There  came  an 
embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian  Scythians, J   who,  since  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  had  lived  free  and  independent:  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the  barbarians  ;  never 
mating  Avar  but  to  defend  themselves  ;  ami  the  liberty  established  among^ 
them,  and  which  they  no   ways  abused,  removed   all  distinction,  and 
equalled  the  meanest  among  them  with  the  greatest.    A  love  of  poverty 
and  justice  was  their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  enabled  t^em  to  live 
happy  together  without  wanting  either  kings  or  laws.     Alexander  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  and  sent  one  of  his  chief  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of 

♦  Arrian.  1.  ili.  p.   148,   149.  &  1.  iv.  p.  150—160.    Q.  Curt.  1.  vii. 
C.6— II. 

t  Quintus  Curliusand  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  but  they  are  mistaken. 
The  Tanais  lies  much  more  westward,  and  empties  itself  not  into  the 
Cn^pian  sta,  but  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  is  now  called  thf  Den- 
X  Abjt  Scjthac. 
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their  country,  and  even  of  the  Scythians  who  inhabit  beyond  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

He  had  marke.i  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for  building  a  city  on  the 
river  laxaries,  in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  as 
well  as  those  he  intended  to  subdue.  But  this  design  was  retarded  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of 
the  Bactrians.  Alexander  dispatched  Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up 
Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit  person  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance  ;  but  he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  this  insurrection.  The  king,  greatly  surprised  at  this  treachery,  was 
determined  to  take  vengeance  of  him  in  the  most  signal  manner  Ho 
marched  in  perscn  to  Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.  This  was  the  last  city 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus,  w  hose  name  it  bore. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more  ot  his  general  officers, 
to  besiege  the  city  of  theMemaceni,  to  whom  fifty  troopers  were  sent,  to 
desire  them  to  sue  for  Alexander's  clemency.  These  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  at  first,  but  in  the  night-time  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
Alexander  had  resolved  to  spare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus; 
for,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations,  there  were 
none  he  admired  more  than  this  king  and  Semiramis,  because  they  had 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  courage  and  glorious  actions.  He  therefore 
offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  were  so 
blindly  obstinate  as  to  reject  them,  and  that  even  with  pride  and  inso- 
lence ;  upon  wliich  he  stormed  the  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to 
his  soldiers,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations.  From  hence  he  went 
to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was  besieging.  No  place  ever  made  a 
more  vigorous  defence ;  for  Alexander  lost  his  best  soldiers  before  it, 
and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger;  a  stone  striking  him 
with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 
The  whole  army  indeed  lamented  him  as  dead  ;  but  this  prince,  whom 
no  danger  nor  disappointment  could  depress,  pushed  on  the  siege  with 
greater  vigour  than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered,  without  staying 
till  his  wound  was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  natural  ardour. 
Having  therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large  breach 
in  it,  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate. 
This  was  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be  quiet, 
though  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice  before.  They  lost  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  these  different  sieges.  The  king 
afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred 
horse  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had  driven  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  had  shut  himself  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  back  and  encamped  on  the  laxartes, 
where  he  surrounded  with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  array 
had  covered,  and  built  a  city  on  it,  sixty  furlongs*  in  circumference, 
which  he  also  called  Alexandria;  having  before  built  several  of  that 
name.  He  caused  the  workmen  to  make  such  dispatch,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses  built ;  and  indeed 
there  was  a  great  emulation  among  the  soldiers,  who  should  get  his  work 

•  Three  leagues. 
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done  soonest,  every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted  him  : 
and  to  people  his  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could  meet 
with  settled  several  Macedonians  there  who  were  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their  own  request, 
to  inhabit  it.  But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  laxartes,  seeing  that  this  city,  built  on  the  river,  was  a  kind 
of  yoke  imposed  on  them,  sent  a  great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it, 
and  to  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexander,  who 
had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  thera  make  several  in- 
cursions, even  in  his  sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  was  very  much 
rcrplexed  ;  especially,  when  advice  was  brought  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  body  of  troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all,  a 
very  few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces.  Such  a  number  of  obstacles  uniting 
tog<ther  would  have  discouraged  any  one  but  an  Alexander;  for  the 
Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Bactrians  also;  his  army  was 
harassed  by  the  Scythians  ;  he  himself  was  brought  so  low,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  stand  upright,  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  speak  to  his  forces, 
or  give  a  single  order.  To  increase  his  affliction,  he  found  his  army  no 
ways  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
■who  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  the  other  side.  The  king  conti- 
nued in  the  utmost  perplexity  all  night  long;  however,  his  courage  sur- 
mounted every  diflSculty.  Being  told  that  the  auspices  were  not  propi- 
tious he  forced  the  soothsayer  to  substitute  favourable  ones  in  their 
stead.  At  day-break  he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself  to 
the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound  he  had  received. 
These  held  the  king  in  such  high  veneration,  that  his  presence  alone 
immediately  removed  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  and 
went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their  respects;  entreating  him  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy,  against  whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march. 
They  worked  so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that  in  three  days'  time  they 
had  made  twelve  thousand;  and  also  prepared  a  great  number  of  skins 
for  the  same  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  several  Scy- 
thian ambassadors  arrived,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  country,  who  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak 
with  the  king.  Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into  his  tent,  desired 
them  to  sit  down.  They  gazed  attentively  upon  him  a  long  time,  with- 
out speaking  a  single  word,  probably  being  surprised  (as  they  formed  a 
judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and  stature)  to  find  that  his  did  not  answer 
the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  hiro  from  his  fame.  The  oldest  of  the 
ambassadors  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  which  as  Quintus  Curtius  re- 
lates it,  is  pretty  long  ;  however,  as  it  is  very  curious,  1  shall  present 
ray  readers  with  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

'  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the 
whole  universe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou 
wouldst  touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the  west :  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  thou  wouldst  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himself. 
Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet  aspirest  after  what  it  will  be  impossible  for 
thee  to  attain.  Thou  erossest  over  from  Europe  into  Asia ;  and  when 
thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men,  then  thou  wilt  make  war 
tgsinst  river? ,  forests,  and  wild  beasts.     Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall 
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trees  are  many  years  a  growing,  but  may  be  torn  up  in  an  hour's  time  ; 
that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  food  to  the  smallest  birds  ;  tliat  iron* 
though  so  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust ;  in  a  wt)rd,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
strong,  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest  thing?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  t^iee?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not  those 
o»Q  who  inhabit  woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without  knowing  who  thou  art, 
and  whence  thou  coraest  ?  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  submit 
to,  any  man.  And  that  thou  mayest  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the 
Scythians  are,  know  that  we  received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  present,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  a  plough-share,  an  arrow,  a  javelin,  and  a  cup.  These 
we  make  use  of,  both  with  our  friends,  and  against  our  enemies.  To  our 
friends  we  give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen  ;  with 
them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup  :  and  with  regard  to  our  ene- 
mies, we  combat  them  at  a  distance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand 
with  our  javelins.  It  is  with  these  we  formerly  conquered  the  most  war- 
like nations,*  subdued  the  most  powerful  kings,  laid  waste  all  Asia,  and 
opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt. 

'  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyself 
art  the  greatest  robber  upon  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  the  nations 
that  thou  hast  overcome.  Thou  hast  possessed  tliyself  of  Lydia,  in- 
vaded Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana  ;  thou  art  forming  a  design  to  march 
as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  comest  hither  to  seize  upon  our  herds  of 
cattle.  The  great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more 
eagerly  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  long  the  Bactrians 
have  checked  thy  progress?  Whilst  thou  art  subduing  these,  the  Sog- 
dians  revolt,  and  victory  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war.  Pass  but 
the  laxartes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great  extent  of  our  plains.  It  will 
1)6  in  vain  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians  ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  over- 
take them.  Our  povertj*  will  be  more  active  than  thy  army  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  so  many  nations  ;  and,  when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great 
distance,  thou  wilt  see  us  rush  suddenly  on  thy  camp  ;  for  we  pursue, 
and  fly  from  our  enemies  with  equal  speed.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scythian  solitudes,  and  that  they  are  even 
become  a  proverb  ;  but  we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  your  great 
cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  slip- 
pery ;  hold  her  fast  therefore,  for  fear  she  should  escape  thee.  Put  a 
curb  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  in  possession  of  it.  If 
thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtest  to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them 
of  their  possessions  :  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on  what  thou 
art.  They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest,  will  be  thy  true  friends ;  the 
strongest  friendships  being  contracted  between  equals ;  and  they  are 
esteemed  equals,  who  have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each  other  : 
but  do  not  imagine,  that  Ihose  whom  thou  conquerest  can  love  thee  ;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and 
a  forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war.  To  conclude,  do  not  fancy 
that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance.  The 
only  oath  among  them  is  to  keep  their  word  without  swearing.     Such 

♦  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  famous  irruption  of  the  Scythi  .ns, 
who  advanced  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Upper  Asia, 
f6r  twfcnty-eight  years.  I  have  not  followed  Q.  Curtius  literally  in  this 
^ec«^,  the  text  being  much  erabarraseed. 
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cautions  as  these  do  indeed  become  Greelts,  who  sign  their  trt-atiss,  and 
call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  them  ;  but,  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion 
consists  in  being  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have  made. 
That  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  afraid 
of  deceiving  the  gods  ;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  thee  whom 
thou  couldst  not  trust?  Consider  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and 
Asia  for  thee.  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told,  that  Thrace 
is  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxartes  alone  divides  us  from 
Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider,  there- 
fore, whether  thou  wilt  have  us  for  friends  or  enemies.' 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus  ;  to  whom  the  king  made  but  a  very  short 
answer :—' That  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
and  of  their  counsel:  of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely 
upon  it ;  and  of  their  counsel,  by  not  attempting  any  thing  rashly.' 
Having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts, 
which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  such  as 
carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  these  were  those  who 
worked  the  machines  for  discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all 
sides  with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  who  followed  the  engines, 
had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise, 
by  which  they  defend^d  the  sailors  who  wore  corslets.  The  like  order 
and  disposition  were  observed  in  the  other  rafts  which  carried  the  horse. 
The  army  found  great  difficuliy  in  crossing.  Every  thing  conspired  to 
intimidate  them:  the  clamour  and  confusion  that  are  inseparable  from 
such  an  enterprise  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away  every 
thing  with  it ;  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  army,  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array,  on  the  opposite  shore.  However,  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who 
was  ever  the  foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  neglect  their 
own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonians 
began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  ihey  who  carried  shields  rose  up  together, 
when  throwing  their  javelins  with  a  steady  aim,  every  weapon  did  exe- 
cution. When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy,  overpowered  with  that 
shower  of  darts,  began  to  give  way,  and  draw  their  horses  back,  they 
leaped  on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  animating  one  an- 
other, began  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this  disorder,  the  troopers, 
whose  horses  were  ready  bridled,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quite 
broke  them.  The  king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  faintness  of 
his  voice  ;  but  the  example  he  set,  spoke  for  him.  And  now  nothing 
was  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army,  but  shouts  of  joy  and  victory,  whilst 
they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  latter 
not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them  ;  for  they  consisted  of  cavalry  only.  Though  the  king 
was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued  them  briskly  a  long  way,  till, 
being  at  last  quite  spent,  he  was  obliged  to  slop.  After  commanding 
bis  troops  to  pursue  them  as  long  as  day-light  lasted,  he  withdrew  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  repose  himself,  and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces. 
The  Macedonians  had  already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  marked  out  by  great  stones  ranged  close  one  to  the  other, 
and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  covered  with  ivy.  How- 
ever, the  heat  of  the  ptirsui*  carried  them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not 
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return  hack  into  the  camp  till  after  midnight ;  having  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners,  with  eighteen 
hundred  horses,  all  which  they  drove  before  him.  On  Alexander's  side 
there  were  but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and  about  a  hundred  foot,  with  a 
thousand  wounded.  Alexander  sent  hack  to  the  Scythians  all  their  pri- 
soners without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  glory 
had  prompted  him  to  make  war  against  so  valiant  a  nation.  The  report 
of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the  king  treated 
the  vanquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scythians  had 
always  been  considered  as  invincible  ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  was 
owned  that  every  nation  in  the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians. 
The  Sacae,  who  were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
by  which  they  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship. 
The  Scythians  themselves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors; 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  what  liad  happened  on  some  few  individuals, 
and  declaring  tlial  they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  vic- 
torious prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this 
important  war,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maracanda.  in  which  the 
traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's 
approach,  he  had  fled  away,  and  withdrawn  into  Baclriana.  The  king 
pursued  him  thither,  but  despairing  to  come  up  with  liim,  he  returned 
back  and  plundered  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Polyti- 
metus.  Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were 
thirty  young  men,  all  well  shaped  aud  very  comely,  and  the  greatest 
lords  of  the  country.  These  being  told,  that  they  were  led  to  execution 
by  Alexander's  command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance, 
discovering  all  the  indications  of  an  iramoderale  joy.  The  king,  sur- 
prised to  see  them  go  to  death  with  so  much  gaiety,  had  them  brought 
before  him  ;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they  came  to  break  into  such 
transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death  before  their  eyes  ?  They  an- 
swered, that  they  should  have  been  afflicted,  had  any  other  person  but 
himself  put  them  to  death  ;  but  as  they  would  be  restored  to  their  an- 
cestors by  the  command  of  so  great  a  monarch,  who  had  vanquished  all 
nations,  they  thought  themselves  happy  in  a  death  so  glorious  that  the 
bravest  men  would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admiring  their 
magnanimity,  asked  whether  they  would  desire  to  be  pardoned,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  no  longer  be  his  enemies  ?  They  answered, 
he  might  be  assured  they  had  never  been  his  enemies;  but  that,  as  he 
had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  themselves  ;  and  that,  had  they 
been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  not  attacked  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, they  would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and  generosity.  The 
king  asked  them  further,  what  pledges  they  would  give  him  of  their  faith 
and  sincerity?  '  No  other  (answered  they)  but  the  same  life  we  receive 
from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  back, 
whenever  yon  shall  require  it.'  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their 
word.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body-guard,  endeavoured 
to  rival  the  Macedonia.ns  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana. 
marched  to  Bactria.  where,  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  com- 
manded Bessus  to  be  brought  before  them;  when,  after  reproaching  hia 
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for  his  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him 
to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer  the  most  extreme  torture  under  the  direction 
of  Darius's  mother.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  execution. 
Four  trees  were  bent,  by  main  force,  one  towards  the  other  ;  and  to  each 
of  these  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  traitor's  body  was  fastened.  After- 
wards, these  trees  being  suffered  to  return  to  their  natural  position,  they 
flew  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was 
fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered  him.  The  same  punishment  is  at  this  day 
inflicted  on  persons  convicted  of  high  treason,  who  are  torn  to  pieces  by 
four  horses.  Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  a  large  number  of  recruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.  By  this  considerable  reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to 
subdue  all  those  who  had  rebelled  ;  and,  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he 
built  several  fortresses  in  Margiana. 

[A.  M.  3676  Ant.  J.  C.  32S.] — All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  pro- 
found tranquillity.     There  remained  but  one  strong  hold,  called  Petra 
Oxiana,  or  the  rock  of  Oxus,  which  was  defended  by  Arimazes,  a  native 
of  Sogdiana,  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  am- 
munition and  provisions  for  two  years.     This  rock,  which   was  very 
high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  path  that 
was  cut  in  it.     The  king,  after  viewing  its  works,   was  a  long  time  in 
suspense  v/hether  he  should  besiege  it ;  but,  as  it  was  his  character  to 
aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he 
resolved  to  try,  if  he  could  not  overcome,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself, 
which  seemed  to  have  fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered 
it  absolutely  impregnable.     However,  before  he  formed  the  siege,  he 
summoned  those  barbarian?,  but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.     Ari- 
mazes received  this  offer  in  a  very  haughty  manner;  and  after  using 
several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  whether  Alexander,  who  was  able 
to  do  all  things,  could  fly  also  ;  and  whether  nature  had  on  a  sudden, 
given  him  wings?'     Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  insolent 
answer.     He  therefore  gave  orders  for  selecting,  from  among  the  moun- 
taineers who  were  in  his  army,   three  hundred  of  the  most  active  and 
dexterous.     These  being  brought  him,  he  addressed  them  thus  : — '  It  was 
in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  stormed  such  places  as  were 
thought  impregnable;  that  I  made  my  way  over  mountains  covered  with 
eternal  snows:  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia. 
This  rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone  is  defended 
by  the  barbariaiiS,  who  neglect  every  other  part.     There  is  no  watch 
nor  sentiuel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces  our  camp.     If  you  search 
very  narrowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  path  that  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  rock.     Nothing  has  been  made  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  as 
not  to  be  surmounted  by  valour  ;  and  it  was  only  by  our  attempting, 
what  no  one  before  had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  have  possessed  our- 
selves of  Asia.     Get  up  to  the  summit,  and  when  you  shall  have  made 
yourselves  masters  of  it,  set  up  a  white  standard  there  as  a  signal  ;  and 
be  assured,  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  you   from  the  enemy, 
and  draw  them  upon  myself,  by  making  a  diversion.'     The  king  accom- 
panied this  order  with  the  most  splendid  promises  ;  but  the  pleasing  him 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards.     Fired  therefore 
with  the  most  noble  ardour,  and  fancying  they  had  already  reached  the 
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summit,  they  set  out,  after  having  provided  themselves  with  wedges  to 
drive  into  the  stones,  with  cramp-irons,  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them  and  commanded  them  to 
begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch  of  the  night,*  by  that  part  which 
should  seem  to  them  of  easiest  access  ;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guide 
their  steps.     They  took  provisions  for  two  days  ;  and  being  armed  with 
swords  and  javelins  only,  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking 
some  time  on  foot ;  afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  climb, 
some  clung  to  the  stones  which  projected  forwards,  and  by  that  means 
raised  themselves ;  others  thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  snow  that 
was  frozen,  to  keep  themselves  from  falling  where  the  way  was  slippery  ; 
while  others,  driving  in  their  wedges  with  great  strength,  made  them 
serve  as  so  many  scaling-ladders.     They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this 
manner,  hanging  against  the  rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties,  being  obliged  to  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  snow,  cold, 
and  wind.     Nevertheless,  the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come ;  and  the 
farther  they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.     But  that 
which  terrified  them  most  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  of  their  com- 
rades falling  down  precipices,  whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to 
them  of  what  they  themselves  might  expect.     Notwithstanding  this,  they 
still  advanced  forward,  and  exerted  themselves  so  vigorously,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  rock.     But 
they  were  all  inexpressibly  weary,  and  many  of  them  even  lost  the  use 
of  some  of  their  limbs.     Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  dispersing  themselves  in  such  parts  of  the  rock  as  were 
free  from  snow,  they  lay  down  in  them,  and  slept  till  day-break.     At 
last,  waking  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the 
place  where  so  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  saw  smoke  below  them, 
which  showed  tliem  the  haunt  of  the  enemy.     They  then  put  up  the  sig- 
nal, as  had  been  agreed  ;  and  their  whole  company  being  drawn  up, 
thirty-two  were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  desire  of  storming  the 
fortress,  and  struck  with  the  visible  dangers  to  which  those  men  were 
exposed,  continued  on  foot  the  ivhole  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and  did 
not  retire  to  rest  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning,  by  peep  of  day,  he 
was  the  first  who  perceived  the  signal.  Nevertheless,  he  was  still  in 
doubt  whether  he  might  trust  his  eyes,  because  of  tlie  false  splendour 
which  takes  place  at  day  break  ;  but  the  light  increasing,  he  was  sure  of 
what  he  saw.  Sending  therefore  for  Cophes,  who  before,  by  his  com- 
mand, had  sounded  the  barbarians,  he  dispatched  him  a  second  time,  to 
exhort  them  to  think  better  of  the  matter;  and  in  case  they  should  still 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  then  was  ordered  to  show  them 
the  band  of  men  behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  Cophes  employed  all  the  arguments  possible,  to  engage  Arimazes 
to  capitulate  ;  representing  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king's  favour, 
in  case  he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  designs  he  meditated,  by  obliging 
him  to  make  some  farther  stay  before  that  rock.  Arimazes  sent  a  haugh- 
tier and  more  insolent  answer  than  before,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 
Then  Cophes  taking  him  by  the  hand,  desired  he  would  come  out  of  the 

*  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
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cave  with  him,  which  the  barbariaa  doing,  he  showed  him  the  Macedo- 
nians posted  over  his  head,  and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voic?,  'You 
see  that  Alexander's  soldiers  have  wings.'     In  the  mean  time  the  trum- 
pets were  heard  to  sound  in  every  part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the 
whole  array  shouted  aloud,  and  cried  Victory  !     These  things,  though  of 
little  consequence   in   themselves,  did  nevertheless,  as   often  happens, 
throw  the  barbarians  into  so  great  a  consternation,  that  without  once 
reflecting  how  few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  themselves 
lost.     Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  among  the 
barbarians  were  sent  back  with  him,   who  agreed  to  surrender  up  the 
place  upon  condition  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.    The  king,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  opposition  he  might  meet  with,  was  however  so 
exasperated  at  the  haughtiness  of  Arimazes,  that  he  refused  to  grant 
them  any  terms  of  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rash  confidence  in  his  own  good 
fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  him  insensible  to  every  dan- 
ger.    Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear,  and  concluding  him- 
self absolutely  lost,  came  down  with   his  relations   and   the  principal 
nobility  of  the  country,   into  Alexander's  camp.     But  this  prince,  who 
was  not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
humanity  required  on  this  occasion,  cau.'sed  them  all  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  and  afterwards  be  fixed  to  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.     The 
multitudes  of  people  who  surrendered,  with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  had  been  newly  founded  in  those 
parts  ;  and  Artabazus  was  left  governor  of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince round  it. 

SECT.  XIV.— THE  DEATH  OF  CLITUS.— SEVERAL  EXPE- 
DITIONS  OF  ALEXANDER.— HE  ENDEAVOURS  TO  PRO- 
CURE WORSHIP  TO  BE  PAID  TO  HIMSELF,  AFTER  THE 
MANNER  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

Alexander  having  subdued  the  Massagetae  and  the  Dahs,  entered 
Bazaria.  In  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked 
with  deer.  Here  the  king  took  tlie  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  very  great  peril ;  for  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  advanced 
directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust.  Although  Alex- 
ander came  oflF  victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Macedonians,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole  army  in  his  person,  gave  orders 
pursuant  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  that  the  king  should  go  no  more 
a  hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  some  of  his  courtiers  and 
officers.  They  were  sensible,  that  a  king  is  not  born  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  that  of  his  subjects  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  own  per- 
son for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage  for  other  dangers  ;  and  that 
the  being  famous  for  killing  beasts  (a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great 
prince)  ought  not  to  be  purchased  so  dear.  From  hence  he  returned  to 
Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some  tumults  which  had  broken  out  in  that 
country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged  from  the  government 
of  that  province,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his 
successor.  He  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and 
signalized  himself  on  many  occasions.  It  was  he  who  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bareheaded,  and  Rosaces  had 
his  arm  raised,  in  order  to  strike  liim  behind,  covered  the  king  with  his 
shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's  hand.  Hellanic«,  his  sister,  had  nuried 
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Alexander  ;  and  he  loved  her  with  as  much  tenderness  as  If  she  had  been 
his  own  mother.  As  the  king,  from  these  several  considerations,  had 
very  great  respect  for  Clituu,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
one  of  the  most  important  [)rovii)ces  of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to 
set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertain- 
ment, in  wliich  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately,  began  to  celebrate 
his  own  exploits  ;  and  was  so  lavish  in  his  praises  of  himself,  that  he 
even  shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.  How- 
ever, the  oldest  men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till  beginning  to 
depreciate  the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted  'That  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Chseronea  was  won  by  his  means  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  that  cele 
braled  day  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his 
father:  that  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  between  the  Macedo- 
nians and  mercenary  Greeks,*  Philip,  fainting  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  that  tumult,  had  laid  himself  on  the  ground  ;  and  could  not 
think  of  a  better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by  lying  along  as  dead  ; 
that  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  killed  with 
his  own  hands  those  who  attempted  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but]  that  his  father 
could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circumstance  ingenu- 
ously, being  vexed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  son  :  that  in  the  war 
against  the  lUyrians,  he  alone  had  done  every  tiling,  Philip  having  had 
no  manner  of  share  in  it  ;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent  him:  that  the  |)ersons  worthy  of 
praise,  were  not  such  as  initiated  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Samothracians,t  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  waste  all  Asia  with  fire 
and  sword,  but  those  who  had  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  as  sur- 
passed all  belief.'  This  and  similar  discourse  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
young  men,  but  highly  offensive  to  those  advanced  in  years  ;  especially 
for  Philip's  sake,  under  whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Clitus,  who 
also  was  flushed  with  wine,  turning  about  to  those  who  sat  below  him  at 
table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage  from  Euripides, J  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  distinctly. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  '  That  the  Greeks  had  done  very  wrong 
in  ordaining,  that  in  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  of 
kings  only  should  be  mentioned  ;  because,  by  these  means,  brave  men 
were  robbed  of  the  glory  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood.'  The 
king,  suspecting  Clitus  had  let  drop  some  disobliging  expressions,  asked 
those  who  sal  nearest  him,  what  he  had  said?  As  no  one  answered, 
Clitus,  raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip, 
and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that 
time  ;  wliich  created  a  great  dispute  between  the  young  and  old  men. 
Whatever  vexation  the  king  might  inwardly  feel,  he  nevertheless  stifled 
his  resentment,  and  seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus  spoke  to 
his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite  suppressed  his  passion, 

*  This  sedition  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place. 
*  It  was  usual  for  {jenerals,  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions, 
to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated  in  these  mysteries,  and  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  who  presided  over  them.     Possibly  Philip,  by  observing  this 
ceremony,  had  delayed  some  enterprise.  t  In  his  Andromache. 
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had  Clitus  stopped  there  ;  but  the  latter,  growing  more  and  more  Inso- 
lent, as  if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  went  such  lengths 
as  openly  to  defend  Parmenio  ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  destroying  of 
Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  victory  which  Philip  had 
gained  over  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  the  old  Macedonians,  though  some- 
times unsuccessful,  were  greatly  superior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as 
to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  suc- 
cess, he  was  pleading  his  own  cause;  Clitus  rises  up,  with  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  wine  and  anger  :  '  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand  (said  he  to 
him,  extending  it  at  the  same  time)  that  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood  and  wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians, 
who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that  raised  you  to  this  grandeur.  But  the 
tragical  end  of  Parmenio  shows,  what  reward  they  and  myself  may  ex- 
pect for  all  our  services.'  This  last  reproach  stung  Alexander:  how- 
ever, he  still  restrained  his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave 
the  table.  '  He  is  in  the  right  (says  Clitus,  as  he  rose  up)  not  to  bear 
freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well 
to  pass  his  life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to  pay 
their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle  and  his  white  robe.'  The  king, 
now  no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of 
his  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  cour- 
tiers withheld  his  arm,  and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difBculty, 
out  of  the  hall.  However,  he  returned  into  it  immediately  by  another 
door,  singing,  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  reflecting  highly 
on  the  prince  ;  who  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck  him  with  his 
javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  '  Go 
now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attains.' 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  extinguished  on  a  sudden  in  the 
blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  the  blackest  and  most 
dreadful  light.  He  had  murdered  a  man,  who  indeed  had  abused  his 
patience,  but  who  till  then  had  always  served  him  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  fidelity,  and  saved  his  life,  though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He 
had  that  instant  performed  the  vile  oftice  of  an  executioner,  in  punish- 
ing, by  a  horrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  som;-  indiscreet  words,  which 
might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear 
before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  off'er  her  a  hand  imbrued  in  her 
brother's  blood?  No  longer  able  to  support  these  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, he  threw  himself  on  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and 
would  have  dispatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards,  wiio  rushed 
in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  him  into  his 
own  apartment.  He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears.  After 
that  groans  and  lamentations  had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  continued 
speechless,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But 
his  friends,  fearing  this  silence  would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves  into 
his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little  notice  of  the  efforts  that  were 
employed  to  comfort  him  ;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  putting  him 
in  mind  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  imagined  he  saw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a 
black  robe,  and  seated  at  table  ;  and  declaring,  that  all  which  had  then 
happened,  was  appointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  and  consequently 
unavoidable.     Alexander  appeared  a  little  easier  in  liis  mind.     Hj- next 
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was  addressed  by  two  Philosophers,  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The 
former  went  up  to  him  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agreeably  insinuating  himself,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  recall  his  reason,  by  sound  reflections  drawn 
from  the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully  shunning  all  such 
expressions  as  might  renew  his  afiliction,  and  fret  a  wound,  which,  as  it 
was  still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the  gentlest  hand.  But 
Anaxarchus  was  not  so  considerate;  for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried 
aloud,  '  What !  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
are  fixed?  Behold  hira  here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  like  the  meanest  slave  1  Does  not  he  know,  that  he  Iiiraself  is  a 
supreme  law  to  his  subjects;  thet  he  conquered  merely  to  raise  himself 
to  the  exalted  dignity  of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself 
to  a  vain  opinion?'  The  king  was  determined  to  starve  himself;  so 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him 
to  take  a  little  sustenance.  The  Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that 
Clitus  had  been  justly  killed  ;  to  which  decree  Anaxarchus  the  philoso- 
pher had  given  occasion,  by  asserting  f^at  the  will  of  princes  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas  !  how  weak  are  all  such  reflections 
against  the  cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never  be 
quieted  either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments  ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Clitus  had  committed  a  great  and  inexcusable 
fault.  If  was  indeed  his  duty,  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully 
the  glory  of  Philip  his  benefactor  ;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of  what  was 
said,  by  a  mournful  but  modest  silence.  He  possibly  might  have  been 
allowed  to  have  given  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  late  monarch, 
provided  he  had  expressed  himself  with  prudence  and  moderation.  Had 
such  moderation  been  unsuccessful,  he  might  justly  have  merited  pity, 
and  would  not  have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  injurious  and 
shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration  due  to  the  sacred 
character  of  kings  ;  with  regard  to  whom,  how  unjustly  soever  they  may 
act,  not  only  every  contemptuous  and  insulting  expression  is  forbid,  but 
every  disrespectful  and  unguarded  word  ;  they  being  towards  their  sub- 
jects the  representatives  of  God  himself.  It  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  circumstance  of  the  banquet  extenuates  very  much,  or 
throws  in  some  measure,  a  veil  over  Clitus's  fault.  When  a  prince  in- 
vites a  subject  to  his  table;  when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  a 
debauch,  and  in  person  excites  him  to  drink  immoderately :  a  king  on 
snch  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  permit  his  guests 
to  forget  it  also  ;  he  gives  a  sanction,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  fami- 
liarities, and  sudden  flights,  which  wine  commonly  inspires  :  and  should 
he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for  equalling  himself  with  hira,  he  ought 
to  blame  himself,  for  having  first  raised  a  subject  so  high.  A  fault  com- 
mitted under  these  circumstances,  is  nevertheless  a  fault;  but  then  it 
does  not  deserve  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  authorcompares  anger,  when  united  with  power,  to  thunder; 
and  indeed  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make?  But  how  dreadful  must 
it  be,  when  joined  with  drunkenness  !  We  see  this  in  Alexander.  How 
unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to  have  ecdeavcured  to  subdue  those  two 
vices  in  his  youth  ;  but  eycn  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them,  from  the 
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example  of  one  of  his  tutors?  For  it  ia  asserted,  that  both  were  the 
consequences  of  his  education.  But  what  can  be  meaner,  or  more  un- 
worthy a  king,  than  drinking  to  excess?  What  can  be  more  fatal  or 
bloody,  than  the  transports  of  anger  ?  Alexander,  who  had  overcome  so 
many  nations,  was  himself  conquered  by  those  two  vices,  which  throw  a 
shade  over  the  glory  of  his  brightest  actions.  The  reason  of  this,  says 
Seneca,  is,  he  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish  others,  than  to  subdue  him- 
self; not  knowing,  that  to  triumph  over  our  passions  is,  of  all  conquests, 
the  most  glorious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Maracanda,  in  order  to  recover 
his  spirits,  marched  into  the  Xenippa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Scy- 
thia  ;  whither  some  rebels  were  retired,  all  whom  he  subjected,  and  gave 
them  a  free  pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward  with  his  army  towards 
the  Chorienian  rock,  of  which  Sysimethres  was  governor.  All  access  to 
it  seemed  absolutely  impracticable  ;  nevertheless,  he  at  last  got  near  it, 
after  having  passed  through  numberless  difficnltics,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  Oxyartes,  a  prince  of  that  country,  who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  he 
prevailed  with  Sysimethres  to  surrender.  The  king  after  this  left  hira 
the  government  of  that  place,  and  promised  him  very  great  advantages 
in  case  he  continued  faithful.  Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the 
Dahffi,  because  Spitamenes,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  had  taken  refuge 
among  them  ;  but  the  good  fortune  which  always  attended  him,  spared 
him  tliat  labour.  The  wife  of  this  barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  vagabond  wretched  life  her  husband  had  forced  her  to  lead, 
and  having  often  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
conqueror,  she  herself  murdered  him  in  the  night;  and,  quite  covered 
with  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king.  Alexander  was 
shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and  ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignomi- 
niously  from  the  camp.  Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of 
the  garrisons,  where  they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards 
a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way  he  met  with  a  dreadful  storm. 
Flashes  of  lightning  coming  thick  one  upon  the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  them.  It  thundered  almost 
incessantly,  and  the  thunderbolts  fell  every  moment  at  the  feet  of  the 
solders  ;  so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance  for- 
ward. On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  came 
pouring  down  like  a  flood  ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country, 
that  it  froze  the  rain  as  soon  as  it  fell.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  on 
this  occasion  were  almost  insupportable.  The  king,  who  was  the  only 
person  invincible  by  these  calamities,  rode  up  and  down  among  the 
soldiers,  comforted  and  animated  them  ;  and  pointing  at  smoke  which 
issued  from  some  distant  huts,  urged  them  to  march  thither  with  all  the 
speed  possible.  Having  given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number 
of  trees,  and  laying  them  in  heaps  up  and  down,  he  had  fires  made  in 
different  places,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  army,  but  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  lost  their  lives.  The  king  made  up  to  the  oflRcers  and 
soldiers  the  several  losses  they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he  went  into 
the  country  of  the  Sacse,  which  he  soon  overran  and  laid  waste.  Soon 
after  this,  Oxyartes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  in  whicli  he  displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
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barbarians.  Ho  had  a  daughter  called  Roxana,  whose  exquisite  bc^auly 
was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Alexander 
found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her  his  wife  ;  covering  his 
passion  with  the  specious  pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  such 
bands  as  should  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  in- 
terests, and  throwing  down  all  distinctions  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered.  This  marriage  displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much, 
and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  see  him  make  one  of  his  slaves 
his  father-in-law:  but  as,  after  his  murdering  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to 
speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes 
and  countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flattery 
and  servile  complaisance. 

In  fine,  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence 
on  the  ocean,  he  commanded,  (in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind 
to  check  his  designs,)  that  thirty  thousand  young  men  should  be  brought 
him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at 
the  same  time  for  hostages  as  well  as  soldiers.  In  the  mean  while  he 
sent  Craterus  against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
Polysperchoii  likewise  subdued  a  country  called  Bubacene  ;  so  that  all 
things  being  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts 
to  the  carrying  on  war  with  India.  Tliis  country  was  considered  as  the 
riches  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
with  which  the  inhabitants  adorned  themselves,  but  with  more  luxury 
than  gracefulness.  It  was  related,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
of  gold  and  ivory  ;  and  the  king,  now  the  greatest  monarch  in  tlie  world, 
being  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  person  whatsoever,  in  any  circum- 
stance, caused  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  to  be  set  off  with  silver  plates, 
put  golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to  march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  all  equipped  thus  magnificently. 
All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal 
the  design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  vi/s.  to  have  divine  honours  paid 
him  ;  and  was  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  putting  that  design  in  exe- 
cution. He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  ;  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  command  absolutely 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians  should  fall 
prostrate,  and  adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  not 
wanting  flatterers,  those  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  moredangerous 
to  princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.  The  Macedonians,  indeed, 
would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation  ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing 
to  vary,  in  any  manner,  from  the  customs  of  their  country.  The  whole 
evil  was  owing  to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners  were  a  scandal 
to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue  and  the  sciences.  These,  though 
the  very  refuse  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  in  greater  credit  with  the 
king,  than  either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his  army  : 
it  was  such  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him  in  the  skies  ;  and  published 
wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  would, 
resign  their  seats  to  this  new  deity.  He  therefore  appointed  a  festival, 
and  made  an  incredibly  pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  great- 
est lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and  most  of  the 
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highest  quality  ainongr  the  Persians.  With  these  h«  sat  down  at  table 
for  soint  time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this  Cleon,  one  of  his 
flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated  very  much  on  tlie  praises  of 
the  king,  as  had  before  been  agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the 
high  obligations  they  had  to  him,  all  which  (he  observed)  they  might 
acknowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense,  merely  with  two  grains 
of  incense,  which  they  should  offer  to  him  as  to  a  god,  vithoul  the  least 
scruple,  since  they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the 
example  of  the  Persians.  He  took  notice,  that  Hercules  himself,  and 
Bacchus,  were  not  ranked  among  the  deities  till  after  they  had  surmounted 
the  envy  of  their  contemporaries  :  that  in  case  the  rest  should  scruple  to 
pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he  himself  was  resolved  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  if  he  should  come  into  the  hall:  but 
that  all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  that  professed  wis- 
dom, who  ought  to  set  to  the  others  an  example  of  the  veneration  due  to 
so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Callisthenes.  He 
was  related  to  Aristotle,*  who  had  presented  him  to  Alexander  his 
pupil,  that  he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.  He 
was  considered,  upon  account  of  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fittest 
person  to  give  him  such  wholesome  counsel  as  was  most  capable  of  pre- 
serving him  from  those  excesses,  into  which  his  youth  and  fiery  temper 
might  hurry  him  :  but  he  was  accused  of  not  possessing  the  gentle,  in- 
sinuating behaviour  of  courts;  and  of  not  knowing  a  certain  medium, 
between  grovelling  complaisance,  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Aristotle 
had  attempted,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  temper  ; 
and  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  with  which  this  disagreeable  liberty 
of  speaking  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  Homer  to  him  : — 

'  My  son,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thy  days.' 
And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this  occasion,  continued  in 
a  deep  silence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him, 
made  a  speech,  which  appears  to  me  just  enough.  However,  it  often 
happens,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of 
his  sovereign,  that  the  most  cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is  consi- 
dered as  insolence  and  rebellion.  'Had  the  king  (said  he)  been  present 
at  the  speech  which  thou  hast  just  made,  none  among  us  would  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  thee,  for  he  himself  would  have  interrupted  thee,  and 
not  have  suflFered  thee  to  prompt  him  to  assume  the  customs  of  barba- 
rians, in  casting  an  odium  on  his  person  and  glory,  hy  so  servile  an  adu- 
lation. But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will  answer  thee  in  his  name.  I  con- 
sider Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be  paid  a  mortal ; 
but  there  is  a  difiference  between  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  that  of 
men.  The  former  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  ;  the 
latter  is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect.  We  salute  the  latter, 
and  lookupon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  obedience,  and  fide- 
lity;  but  we  adore  the  former,  we  institute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and 
eiiighyxms  and  anthems  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of  the  gods  does  itself 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  lib.  v.  p.  803. 
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vary,  according  to  ihtsir  rank ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and 
Pollux,  is  not  like  that  which  we  adore  Mercury  and  Jupiter.  We  must 
not  therefore  confound  all  distinctions,  either  by  bringing  down  the  gods 
to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a  god. 
Alexand  r  would  be  justly  offended  should  we  pay  to  another  person  the 
homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  alone  :  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indig- 
nation of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon  mortals  the  honours 
due  to  them  alone?  lam  sensible  that  our  monarch  is  vastly  superior  to 
the  rest ;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  con- 
querors; but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he  must 
first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame  ;  but  this  it  is  greatly  our  interest 
to  wish  may  not  happen,  but  as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not 
worship  Hercules  till  after  his  death  ;  and  that  not  till  the  oracle  had 
expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians  are  cited  as  an  example  for  our 
imitation  ;  but  how  long  is  it  that  the  vanquished  have  given  law  to  the 
victor  ?  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont,  not  to 
subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece!' 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  whilst  Callisthenes 
spoke,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood 
behind  the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He  there- 
upon ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  'That  without  insisting  any  farther,  he 
would  only  require  the  Persians  to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their 
usual  custom.*  A  little  after  this  he  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been 
busied  in  some  affair  of  importance,  and  immediately  the  Persians  fell 
prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon,  who  stood  near  him,  observing^ 
that  one  of  them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him, 
in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  strike  harder.  The  king,  offended  at  this 
joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  prison,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  How- 
ever, he  afterwards  pardoned  him  ;  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so  fortunate. 
To  rid  himself  of  him  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  was  no 
ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  upon 
the  king  in  all  places,  had  upon  account  of  some  private  pique,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him  ;  but  it  was  very  happily  discovered  the  instant 
it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  criminals  were  seized,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had  accused  Callisthenes  ; 
but  having  been  very  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  sufficient. 
Accordingly  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  the 
most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and 
expired  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory,  as 
this  unjust  and  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name 
of  philosopher,  from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation 
and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  born  for  courts,  the  frequenters 
of  which  must  have  a  supple,  pliable,  flexible  temper  ;  sometimes  in- 
deed it  must  be  of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  at  least  of  a  hypocritical 
flattering  turn.  He  very  seldom  was  seen  at  the  king's  table,  thou<Th 
frequently  invited  to  it ;  and  whjenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himself 
as  to  go  thither,  .his  melancholy  silent  air  was  a  juaDifest  indication 
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that  lie  disapproved  of  every  thing  that  was  said  or  done  at  it.  With 
this  humour,  which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  ines- 
timable treasure  to  a  prince  who  hated  falsehood  ;  for  among  the  many 
thousands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Callisthenes 
alone  had  courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  princes  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  treasure,  and  the  use  which 
ought  to  be  made  of  it?  Truth  seldom  pierces  those  clouds  which  are 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  great,  and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers. 
And  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful  example,  deprived  all  virtuous 
men  of  the  opportunity  of  pointing'  out  his  true  interest.  From  that 
instant  no  one  spoke  with  freedom  in  the  counsel ;  even  those  who  had 
the  greatest  love  for  the  public  welfare,  and  a  personal  affection  for 
Alexander,  thought  themselves  not  obliged  to  undeceive  him.  After 
this,  nothing  was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ant over  that  prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly  punished  him 
for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him, 
the  most  virtuous  man  about  his  person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  Callisthenes  is  an  eternal 
reproach  to  Alexander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  how 
beautiful  soever,  no  military  exploit,  however  brilliant,  can  ever  efface 
its  infamy.  It  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite 
number  of  Persians  ;  that  he  dethroned  and  slew  the  most  powerful  king 
of  the  earth  ;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations  :  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  his  empire  from  the  most 
remote  part  of  Thrace  to  the  extremities  of  the  East :  in  answer  to  each 
of  these  particulars,  '  Yes,'  says  Seneca,  '  but  he  murdered  Callis- 
thenes ;'  a  crime  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory 
of  all  his  other  actions. 

SECT.  XV.— ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  INDIA. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents  which  arose  among 
his  soldiers,  set  out  for  India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  motion, 
for  he  always,  when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition;  a  project  quite  useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  very 
dangerous  consequences.  He  had  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece, 
that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  like  himself,  had 
marched  so  far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them  :  and 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who  applauded  this  wild,  chimerical 
design.  These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  such 
pretended  heroes  ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false 
splendour,  still  admire  in  Alexander:  a  ridiculous  desire  of  rambling  up 
and  down  the  world;  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  who  were 
not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations  ;  of  treating  all  tliose  as  enemies, 
who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign  ;  of  ransack- 
ing and  extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend  their  liberties, 
their  possessions,  and  their  lives,  against  an  unjust  invader,  who  came 
from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  reason.  Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  wild  project  he 
had  formed,  of  subduing  with  infinite  labour,  and  the  utmost  hazard, 
jnany  more  nations  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection  ; 
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mmI  Ihe  sad  necessity  to  which  he  was  reducfd,  of  being  i)rrpetually 
obliged  to  conquer  tliem  anev. ,  and  punish  them  for  their  rebe\lion.  This 
is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conquest  of  India  will  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall 
have  given  some  little  account  of  the  situation  and  manners  of  that  coun- 
try, and  of  some  of  its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts  ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor 
even  so  far  as  the  Ganges.  The  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great 
rivers,  the  Indus,  whence  this  country  receives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges, 
Ptolemy  says,  the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropainisus,  Arachosia, 
and  Gedrosiii,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia:  to  the  north,  Mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great 
Tartary :  to  the  east,  the  Ganges  :  to  the  south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian 
Sea.  All  the  Indians,  according  to  Arrian,  are  free,  and  like  the  Lace- 
daemonians, have  no  slaves  among  them.  The  only  diiference  is,  the 
latter  make  use  of  foreign  slaves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They 
do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  reputation  of  illustrious  men  is  their  mausoleum.  Tiiey  may  be 
divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  honourable,  though  the 
least  numerous,  is  that  of  the  Brachmans.  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guar- 
dians of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  the  sequel. 
The  second  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These  are  had  in 
great  esteem.  Their  only  occupation  is  to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  they 
are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve  in  the 
field:  even  in  time  of  war,  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  never  to  molest  them 
or  their  lands.  The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep 
herds  and  flocks,  and  never  come  info  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the 
mountains,  and  often  exercise  themselves  in  hunting.  The  fourth  is  of 
traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen  are  included. 
These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are  exempt 
from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who,  instead  of  paying  any  thing, 
receive  a  stipend  from  the  public.  The  fifth  is  of  soldiers,  whose  only 
improvement  is  war :  they  are  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries; 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  tilings.  Their 
life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disengaged  from  cares  of  every  kind.  The 
sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  who  superintend  the  actions  of  others, 
and  examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and  re- 
port the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  qualities  required  in  these 
magistrates  are  exactness,  sincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try. None  of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  really  fact! 
However,  this  observation  proves  at  least  that  truth  and  justice  were 
had  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knavery  and  insincerity 
were  detested  in  it.  Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  councils,  and  who  share  the  cares  of  the  government 
•with  the  sovereign.  From  this  class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants, 
governors  of  provinces,  generals  and  all  military  officers,  whether  for 
land  or  sea  ;  comptrollers  of  the  treasury,  receivers,  and  all  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  public  moneys.  These  diflFerent  orders  of  the  state 
never  intermix  by  marriage  ;  and  as  artificer,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed 
to  take  B  wife  from  among  the  class  of  husbandmen  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
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None  of  these  can  follow  two  professions  at  the  game  time,  nor  quit  one 
class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  this  regulation  must 
have  contribibted  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and  trades  ; 
as  every  one  added  his  own  industry  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, which  were  delivered  down  to  him  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 
Many  observations  might  be  made  on  these  Indian  customs,  which  I 
am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  my  history.  I  only 
entreat  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well 
governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  (two  per- 
petual and  certain  sources  of  riches  end  abundance),  have  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  either,  is  erring  against  one  of  the  most 
important  maxims  in  policy.  I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of 
appointing  overseers,  whether  they  are  known  for  such  or  not,  who  go 
upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  governors,  intendants, 
and  judges  ;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to  which 
unlimited  authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court,  frequently  give  occa- 
sion ;  the  only  method,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sovereign  to  know  the 
state  of  his  kingdom,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern 
happily  the  people  whom  Providence  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This 
care-regards  him  personally  ;  and  those  who  act  under  him  can  no  more 
dispense  with  the  di&cbarge  of  it,  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of  June  to  those  of  September 
and  October,  excessive  rains  fall  very  often,  whereby  the  crossing  of 
rivers  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and  frequent  inundations  happen. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  armies  of 
Alexander  must  have  suffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds  more  than 
any  other.  The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size.  Some 
are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  female  goes  a  whole  year  with 
her  young.  It  lives  sometimes  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ;  nay  much  longer,  if  some  ancient  writers  may  be  credited. 
Its  nose,  called  its  trunk  (proboscis),  is  long  and  hollow,  like  a  large 
trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead  of  a  hand,  which  it  moves  with 
incredible  agility  and  strength,  and  thereby  is  of  prodigious  service  to 
it.  The  elephant  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  size,  is  so  tractable 
and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost  apt  to  conclude  it  were  formed 
with  something  like  human  reason.  It  is  susceptible  of  aflfection,  fond- 
ness and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost 
its  master,  and  even  sometimes  to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have 
ill  used  or  murdered  him  in  the  transport  of  its  fury.  There  is  no  kind 
of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught.  Arrian,  whose  authority  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  relates,  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals 
fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the  other  in  cadence  with  his 
trunk ;  while  the  rest  danced  round  him,  keeping  time  with  a  surprising 
exactness.  He  decribes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
taken.  The  Indians  enclose  a  large  spot  of  ground,  with  a  trench  of 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in 
one  part,  and  this  is  a  bridge,  which  is  covered  with  turf;  in  order  that 
these  animals,  who  are  very  subtle,  may  not  suspect  any  thing.    Of 
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the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raised  on  the 
outer  side  of  which  a  little  kind  of  cliamber  is  made,  where  people  con- 
ceal themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  leaving  a  very  small 
opening.  In  this  enclosure  two  or  three  tame  female  elephants  are  set. 
The  instant  the  wild  elei>liants  see  or  smell  tlieni,  they  run  and  whirl 
about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  enclosure,  upon  which  the 
bridge  is  immediately  broken  down,  and  the  people  upon  the  watch  fly 
to  the  neighbouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broke  for  a 
few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  the  enclosure  upon  tame  ele- 
phants, and  with  these  they  attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time 
very  much  weakened,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  long  resist- 
ance. After  throwing  tiiem  on  the  ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs, 
having  first  made  a  deep  wound  round  their  necks,  about  which  they 
throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  case  they  attempt  to 
stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly 
to  the  houses  with  the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with  grass  and  green 
corn,  and  gradually  tamed  by  blows  and  hunger,  till  such  time  as  they 
obey  readily  their  master's  voice,  and  perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals  in 
battle  ;  however,  they  frequently  made  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged  than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather 
tusks,  furnish  us  with  ivory.     But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alexander. 

This  prince  having  entered  India,*  all  the  petty  kings  of  these  coun- 
tries came  to  meet  him,  and  make  their  submissions.  They  declared 
that  he  was  the  third  son  of  Jupiterf  who  had  arrived  in  their  country : 
that  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Hercules  no  otherwise  than  by  fame; 
bnt  as  for  Alexander,  they  had  the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy 
his  presence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  com- 
manding them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more 
of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hephseslion  and  Per- 
diccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  to  subdue  all  who  should  refuse  to  submit. 
He  ordered  them  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  to  prepare  boats  to 
convey  his  army  across  that  river.  But  finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross 
several  rivers,  he  caused  these  boats  to  be  built  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
could  be  taken  to  pieces;  the  several  parts  of  them  carried  upon  wag- 
gons, and  afterwards  put  together  again.  Then,  having  commanded 
Craterus  to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himself  marched  before, 
with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  ;  and  after  a  slight  engagement, 
he  defeated  those  who  had  dared  to  make  head  against  him,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled.  Craterus  being  come  up,  the 
king,  in  order  to  terrify,  at  the  first  onset,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet 
felt  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  bum 
down  the  fortifications  of  that  place  which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way, 
and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  rouud 
the  walls  on  horseback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding 
this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses. 
After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  no   great  consequence,   he 

*  Quintus  Curtius  supposes,  that  several  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Indus,  but  adjacent  to  that  river  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it. 
+  Could  these  Greek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  thf  Indians  ' 
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marched  towards  the  city  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls, 
behind  a  forest,  that  hid  it.     In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  very  cold  |n 
the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a  chill ;  but,  very 
happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was  near  at  hand.    They  felled  a  great  num- 
ber of  trees,  and  lighted  up  several  fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable 
to  the  whole  army.     The  besieged  having  attempted  a  sally  with  ill 
success,  a  faction  arose  in  the  city,  some  being  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  best  for  them  to  surrender,  whilst  others  were  for  holding  out.     This 
coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only  blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not  do  the 
inhabitants  any  further  injury;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the  length  of 
the  siege,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  conqueror.     They  declared  that  their  city  had  been  built 
by  Bacchus.     The  whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games, 
and  made  rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was 
there  worshipped.     He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Dsedala, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter 
to  inaccessible  mountains,  as  had  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he 
afterwards  entered.     This  obliged  him  to  change  his  method  of  war,  and 
to  disperse  his  forces  in  different  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy  were 
all  defeated  at  once  :  no  resistance  was  made  any  where,  and  those  who 
were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Macedonians,  were 
all  cut  to  pieces.     Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant  he  set 
down  before  them  :  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones,  and  after  uniting 
all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Choaspes,*  and  left  Coenus  to  besiege  a 
rich  and  populous  city,  called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitants.     He  afterwards 
marched  towards  Massaga,  whose  king  called  Assacanus,  was  lately 
dead,  and  Cleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  province  and  city.     There 
were  thirty  thousand  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  seemed  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  raising  its  fortifications  ;  for  towards  the  east,  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  very  rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep, 
and  difficult  of  access ;    and  on  the  west  and  south  were  high  craggy 
rocks ;  at  the  foot  whereof  were  caves,  which  through  length  of  time, 
had" increased  into  a  kind  of  abysses;  and  where  these  failed,  a  trench 
of  an  astonishing  depth  was   digged  with  incredible  labour.     Whilst 
Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view  its  fortifications,  he  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  ;  but  he  only  pulled  out  the 
weapon,  and,  without  so  much  as  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  continued  to  view  the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city.    But 
as  he  rode  with  his  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put 
him  to  great  pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried,  '  Every  one  swears  that  I 
am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  ray  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I  am  a  man.' 
However,  he  did  not  leave  the  place  till  he  had  seen  every  thing  ;  and 
given  all  the  necessary  orders.     Some  of  the  soldiers,  therefore,  de- 
molished such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city,  and  with  the  rubbish, 
filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned.     Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees 
and  huge  stones  into  them  ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upon 
them.    The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the 
works,  and  after  applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  dispatch,  caused 

♦  This  is  not  the  Choaspes  which  runs  by  Sasa. 
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the  engines  to  be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were 
discharged  against  those  who  defended  the  walls.  But  that  which  most 
terrified  the  barbarians,  was  those  towers  of  a  vast  height,  which  seemed 
to  them  to  move  of  themselves.  This  made  them  imagine,  that  they  were 
inade  to  advance  by  the  gods  ;  and  that  those  battering  rams  which  beat 
down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  lilie  of  which  they 
bad  never  seen,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  human  strength  :  so  that,  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  with- 
drew into  tiie  citadel ;  but  not  finding  themselves  more  secure  there,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  afterwards  came 
and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who  all  brought 
him  wine  in  cups,  by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gra- 
cious reception,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom.  From  hence  Poly- 
sperchon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  which  he 
soon  took.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  called 
Aornos.  There  was  a  tradition,  that  Hercules  having  besieged  this 
rock,  an  earthquake  had  forced  him  to  quit  the  siege.  There  are  not  ou 
this  rock,  as  on  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  access;  but  it 
rises  like  a  bank;  and  being  very  wide  at  bottom,  grows  narrower  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  river  Indus  whose 
source  is  not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the  bottom,  its  banks  being 
perpendicular  and  high  ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  vast  morasses,  wliich 
it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  before  the  rock  could  be  taken.  Very  happily 
for  the  Macedonians  they  were  near  a  forest.  This  the  king  caused  to 
be  cut  down",  commanding  the  soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks, 
the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried 
with  the  less  difficulty;  and  he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the 
morass.  The  army  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  every  soldier  1^  ^ 
bouring  with  incredible  diligence,  the  work  was  finished  in  seven  days  ; 
immediately  after  which  the  attack  began.  The  officers  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  king  to  expose  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  danger  being  evidently  too  great.  However,  the  trumpet  had 
no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  courage, 
commanded  his  guards  to  follow,  himself  first  climbing  the  rock.  At 
this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and  every  one  flew  after 
him.  Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  danger  ;  but  they  were 
all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  Several  fell  from  the  rock  into  the  river, 
whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled  great  stones 
on  the  foremost,  who  being  scarce  able  to  keep  upon  their  feet  (the  rock 
was  so  slippery),  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
No  sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this  ;  the  king,  greatly 
afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded.  Nevertheless,  though  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the 
place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  he  acted  as  if  he  intended 
to  continue,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  bringing  forward  the  towers 
and  other  engines.  The  besieged,  by  way  of  insult,  made  great  rejoice- 
ings  ;  and  continued  their  festivity  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  making 
the  rock  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  echo  with  the  sound  of  their 
drums  and  cymbals.  But  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  every  part  of  the  rock  illuminated 
with  torches.    The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians  bad  lighted  thera 
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to  assist  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the  more  easily  among  the  preci>- 
pices,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  Immediately  the  whole  army, 
by  Alexander's  order,  shouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so 
much,  that  several  of  them  fancying  they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  themselves 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  perished  miserably.  The  king  having  so 
happily  and  unexpectedly  possessed  himself  of  the  rock,  in  an  almost 
miraculous  maimer,  thanked  the  gods,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  their 
honour.  From  hence  he  marched  towards  Ecbolimus,  which  he  took, 
and  after  sixteen  days'  march  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found 
that  Hephsestion  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to 
the  orders  given  him.  The  king  of  the  country,  called  Omphis,  whose 
father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander,  to  know  whether 
he  would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
received  this  permission,  he  nevertheless  delayed  assuming  it  till  his  ar- 
rival. He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his  whole  army  ;  and  when  Alex- 
ander was  advanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his  horse,  came  up 
singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The  Indian  then  told  him  by 
an  interpreter,  '  That  he  was  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  order  to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands:  that  he  surrendered 
his  person  and  kingdom  to  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  glory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treach- 
ery.' The  king,  greatly  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian, 
gave  him  his  hand,  and  restored  him  his  kingdom.  He  then  made  Alex* 
ander  a  present  of  fifty-six  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  ani- 
mals, of  prodigious  size.  Alexander  asking  him  which  were  most  neces- 
sary to  him,  husbandmen,  or  soldiers?  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war 
with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greatest  service  to  him.  These  two 
monarchs  were  Abisares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus 
by  which  the  kings  of  that  country  were  usually  called.  He  made  mag- 
nificent presents  to  Alexander,  who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded 
in  generosity.  The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares  waiting  upon 
the  kin<^,  surrendered  up  to  him,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  them,  all 
the  dominions  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  after  a  promise  of  fidelity  had 
been  given  on  both  sides,  they  returned  back. 

Alexander,  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  his 
glory,  would  not  fail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as 
if  he  had  been  his  vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Porus  answered  with  great  com- 
posure, that  he  would  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers,  but  it  should  be  sword 
in  hand.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which 
■were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander.  He  gave  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  his  elephants  to  Taxilus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  passage  with  him  ;  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army 
eiMity-five  elephants  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three  hundred 
chariots,  supported  by  thirty  thousand  foot;  he  had  not  at  most  above 
seven  thousand  horse.  This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  he  him?;elf  f=xcecded  the  usual  stature  of 
men  ;  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he 
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appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  and  majestic.  The  greatness  of  his 
courage  equalled  that  of  his  stature,  and  he  was  as  wise  and  prudent  as 
it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  of  so  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they  were 
obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide  (about  four  hundred  fathoms), 
and  so  deep  in  every  part,  that  it  looked  like  the  sea,  and  was  no  where 
fordable.  It  was  vastly  impetuous,  notwithstanding  its  great  breadth  ; 
for  it  rolled  with  as  miich  violence  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel  ;  and  its  raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places, 
discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks.  However,  nothing  was 
so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  shore,  which  was  quite  covered  with 
men,  horses,  and  elephants.  Those  hidious  animals  stood  like  so  many 
towers,  and  the  Indians  exasperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid  cry 
they  made  might  fill  the  enemy  with  greater  terror.  However,  this  could 
not  intimidate  an  array  of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all 
attacks,  and  who  were  emboldened  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  pros- 
perity;  but  then  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  as 
their  barks  were  so  crazy,  to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or 
land  with  safety.  This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the 
Indians  aud  Macedonians  used  to  swim,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads  ; 
and  slight  skirmishes  took  place  every  day  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings, 
who  were  well  pleased  to  try  their  strength  in  these  small  excursions, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such  skirmishes  of  the  success  of  a  general 
battle.  There  were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander's  army,  Egesima- 
chus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and  who,  having  been  ever 
successful,  despised  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the 
bravest  youths  in  the  whole  army  ;  and  with  no  other  weapons  than  their 
javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  wliich  several  of  the  enemy  were  landed  ; 
where,  with  scarce  any  other  assistance  but  their  intrepidity,  they  made 
a  great  slaughter.  After  this  bold  stroke,  they  might  have  retired  with 
glory,  were  it  possible  for  raslincss,  when  successful,  to  keep  within 
bounds.  But  as  they  waited  with  contempt,  aud  an  insulting  air,  for 
those  who  came  to  succour  their  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  had  swam  unperceived  to  the  island,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  darts  which  were  shot  from  far.  Those  who  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were  either  carried  away  by 
the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The  courage  of  Porus, 
who  saw  all  this  from  the  shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this  suc- 
cess. Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  and  finding  he  could  not  pass 
the  Hydaspes  by  force  of  arms,  he  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  artifice.  Accordingly  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several  times 
to  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if  they  really  intended  to  ford  the 
river,  all  things  being  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Immediately  Porus 
hurried  thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  continued  in  battle- 
array  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem  having  been  attempted  several  times, 
and  Porus  finding  the  whole  but  mere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took 
no  further  notice  of  these  motions,  and  only  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of 
the  shore.  Alexander  being  now  no  longer  apprehensive  of  having  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall  upon  him,  in  his  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  night,  began  to  resolve  seriously  to  pass  it. 
There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance   from   Alexander's 
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camp,  an  island  of  a  greater  extent  than  either  of  tlie  rest,  which  being 
covered  with  trees,  was  well  suited  to  conceal  his  design,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way.     However,  the  better  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this 
occasion,  he  left  Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  with 
orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise,  at  a  certain  time  which  should  be 
appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  ;  but  that  he  should  not  attempt  this  till 
such  time  as  Porus  should  have  raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his 
elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or  advance  towards  those  Macedonians 
who  should  attempt  the  passage.     Between  the  camp  and  the  island  he 
had  posted  Meleager  and  Gorgius  with  the  foreign  horse  and  foot,  with 
orders  for  them  to  pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  should  see  hira 
engaged  in  battle.     After  giving  those  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his 
army,  as  well  cavalry  as  infantry ;  and,  wheeling  off  from  the  shore,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  perceived,  he  advanced  in  the  night-time  towards 
the  island  into  which  he  was  resolved  to  go  :  and  the  better  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  camp  where  he 
had  left  Craterus,  which  was  opposite  to  that  of  Porus.     His  life-guards 
were  drawn  up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  the 
majesty  of  a  great  king  is  usually  surrounded.    He  also  caused  a  royal 
robe  to  be  put  upon  Attalus,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  and 
so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in  stature  and  features,  especially  at 
so  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy  might  sup- 
pose Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  the  passage 
in  that  place.     He,  however,  was  by  this  time  got  to  the  island  above- 
mentioned;  and  immediately  landed  upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  rest  of 
his  troops,  whilst  the  enemy  was  employed  in  opposing  Craterus.     But 
on  a  sudden  a  furious  storm  arose,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  retard 
the  execution  of  his  project,   yet  proved  of  advantage  to  it ;  for  so  for- 
tunate  was  this  prince,  that   obstacles   changed   into    advantages   and 
succours  in  his  favour.     The   storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  violent 
shower,  with  impetuous  v/inds,  flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder,  insomuch 
that  there  was  no  heaiing  or  seeing  any  thing.     Any  man  but  Alexander 
would  have  abandoned  his  design  ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  animated 
by  the  very  danger,  not  to  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  tho 
darkness,  assisted  his  passage.     He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the 
embarkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  off  himself  in  tlie  first  boat.     It  is 
reported  that  on  this  occasion  he  cried,  '  O  Athenians,  could  you  believe 
that  I  would  expose  myself  to  such  dangers  to  merit  your  applause!' 
And,  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  eternize  his  name,  than 
the  having  his  actions  recorded  by  such  great  historians  as  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon  ;*  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  character  which  would 
be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  hira  to 
return  again  into  the  world,  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  know  what 
impression  the  perusal  of  his  history  would  make  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Scarce  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  landing,  because  Porus  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  be  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  oppose  his  passajje.   Immediately  this  general,  pursuant  to  his  orders, 

•  Lucian  de  conscrib.  hist.  p.  694. 
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made  a  prodigious  damour,  and  seemed  disposed  to  atfempt  the  passage 
of  the  river.  Upon  tliis  all  the  boats  came  to  the  shore,  one  excepted, 
which  the  waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment  Alex- 
ander landed,  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  his  little  army,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  He  himself  headed  the  latter  ; 
and,  having  commanded  the  foot  to  make  all  imaginable  dispatch  after 
him,  he  marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in  case  the  Indians 
should  oppose  him  with  their  whole  force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him 
infinite  advantage  over  them  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  might  easily 
continue  fighting  till  his  foot  should  come  up  ;  or,  that  in  case  the  ene- 
my, alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  having  passed  the  river,  should  fly,  it 
would  then  be  in  his  power  to  pursue,  and  make  a  great  slaughter  of 
them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  had  sent 
against  him  a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thou- 
sand horse  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander  imagined 
them  at  first  to  be  the  enemy's  van-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was 
behind  them  ;  but  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged 
tliem  with  such  vigour,  that  Porus's  son  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  with 
four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots  were  taken.  Each  of  these 
chariots  carried  six  men  ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two  bowmen 
sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot ;  who  nevertheless  always 
fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts  which 
they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  little  execution  that 
day,  because  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in  great  abimdauce,  had  moist- 
ened the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarce  stand  upon 
tlieir  legs  •  and  tlie  chariots  being  very  heavy,  most  of  them  sunk  very 
deep  into  the  mud.  Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  the  defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  because 
Craterus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army,  made  a  feint,  as  if  they 
intended  to  pass  the  river.  However,  he  at  last  resolved  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander,  whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest 
troops.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to  amuse 
those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  chariots,  and  two  hun- 
dred elephants.  Being  come  into  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  in  which  his  horses 
and  chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle- 
array,  with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He  posted  in 
front,  and  on  the  first  line,  all  the  elephants  at  a  hundred  feet  distance 
one  from  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his 
foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  intervals,  because  of  the  fear  their 
>horses  would  have  of  the  elephants;  and  much  less  the  infantry,  when 
they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  elephants,  and  them- 
selves in  danger  of  being  trod  to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He  had  posted 
some  of  his  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover 
their  right  and  left ;  and  this  infantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of 
horse,  before  which  the  chariots  were  posted.  Such  was  the  order  and 
disposition  of  Porus's  army.      Alexander  being  come  in  sight  of  the 
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enemy,  halted  to  wait  the  coining  up  of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  a  little  after  :  and  in  order  that  they  might 
have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  be  led,  fatigued  as  they  were,  against 
the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  make  a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order 
to  gain  time.    But  now  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  infantry  having 
sufficiently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle. 
He  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy's  main  body, 
where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants  were  posted,  for  the  very  reason 
which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner :  but  his  cavalry 
being  stronger,  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  them  ;  and  marching 
against  the  left  wing,   sent  Coenus  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  and 
that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same  time ;  ordering  him  to 
attack  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himself  would  charge 
them  both  in  front  and  flank.    Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who 
commanded  the  foot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alex- 
ander's cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  dis- 
order.   Being  come  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  thousand  bowmen 
on  horseback,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  their  discharge  on  the  horse 
of  Porus'5  left  wing,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  whilst  he  himself 
should  charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians 
having  closed  their  squadrons,  advanced  against  Alexander.     At  that 
instant  Ccenus  charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  given 
him  ;  so  that  the  Indians   were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  thousand  bowmen,  and  against  Alexander 
and  Coenus.    Alexander,  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  tlie  confusion 
into  which  this  sudden  evolution  had  thrown  them,  charged  with  great 
vigour  those  that  made  head  against  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to 
stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were  soon  broke,  and  retired  behind  tlie  ele- 
phants, as  to  an  impregnable  rampart.    The  leaders  of  the  elephants 
made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse  ;  but  that  very  instant,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  moving  on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animals,  and 
charged  with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves  and  their  leaders. 
This  battle  was  very  different  from  all  those  which  Alexander  had  hitherto 
fought ;  for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  inex- 
pressible fury,  the  thickest  of  them  ;  when  the  Indian  horse,  seeing  the 
Macedonian  foot  stopped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge  :  how- 
ever, that  of  Alexander  being  stronger,  and  having  greater  experience 
in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time,  and  obliged  it  again  to  retire 
towards  the  elephants  ;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  horse  being  all  united 
in  one  body,  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  attacked.    The 
elephants  being  all  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greatest  part  having 
lost  their  leaders,  no  longer  observed  their  usual  order;  but,  frantic  as 
it  were  with  pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from  foes,  but  running 
about  from  place  to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came  in  their 
way.    The  Macedonians,  who  had  purposely  left  a  greater  interval  be- 
tween their  battalions,  either  made  way  for  them  wherever  they  came 
forward,  or  charged  with  darts  those  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to 
retire.     Alexander,  after  having  surrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horse, 
made  a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  speed,  in  order 
to  make  a  last  effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force  ;  all 
which  they  executed  very  successfally.      In  this  manner  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  a  body  of  their  foot, 
which  sustained  no  less  loss,  seeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at 
last  fled.  Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  seeing  Alexander  engaged  witli  Porus,  crossed  the  river,  and 
charging  the  routed  soldiers  with  his  troops,  who  were  fresh  and  vigour- 
ous,  killed  as  many  enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  The 
Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and 
the  elephants,  all  of  which  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus's  two 
sons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  all  the 
colonels  of  horse  and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the  elephants  and  cha- 
riots. As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  but  fourscore  of  the  six  thousand  sol- 
diers who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse,  twenty  of 
his  horse-guards,  and  two  hundred  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duties  both  of  a  soldier  and  a 
general  in  the  battle,  and  fought  with  intrepid  bravery,  seeing  all  his 
horse  defeated  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the 
great  king  Darius,  who,  on  alike  disaster,  was  the  first  that  fled  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field  as  long  as  one  battalion  or  squadron 
stood  tlieir  ground  ;  but  at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  tlie  shoulder, 
he  retired  upon  his  elephant ;  and  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,- 
by  the  greatness  of  his  stature,  and  his  unparalleled  bravery.  Alex- 
ander, finding  who  he  was  by  those  glorious  marks,  and  being  desirous 
of  saving  him,  sent  Taxilus  after  him,  because  he  was  of  the  same  nation. 
The  latter  advancing  as  near  to  him  as  he  might,  without  running  any 
danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the 
message  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander.  Porus  turning  back,  and 
seeing  it  was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy,  '  How!'  says  he,  '  is  it  not  Taxilus 
that  calls,  that  traitor  to  his  country  and  kingdom?'  Immediately  after 
which,  he  would  have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantly 
retired.  Notwithstanding  this,  Alexander  being  still  desirous  to  save 
so  brave  a  prince,  dispatched  other  officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  besought  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
wait  upon  a  conqueror  altogether  worthy  of  him.  After  much  entreaty, 
Porus  consented,  and  accordingly  set  forward.  Alexander,  who  had 
been  told  of  his  coming,  advanced  forwards  in  order  to  receive  him  with 
some  of  his  train.  Being  come  pretty  near,  Alexander  stopped,  pur- 
posely to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien,  he  being  above  five 
cubits  in  height.*  Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but 
came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant  warrior,  whose  cou- 
rage in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the 
brave  prince  who  had  conquered  him.  Alexander  spoke  first,  and  with 
an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated  ? 
*  Like  a  king,'  replied  Porus.  'But,'  continued  Alexander,  'do  you 
ask  nothing  more?'  'No,'  replied  Porus;  'all  things  are  included  in 
that  single  word.'  Alexander,  struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  which 
seemed  heightened  by  the  distress  of  that  prince,  did  not  only  restore 
him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with 
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the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem,  and  friendship.  Porus  was 
faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  victor  or 
the  vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion.  Alexander  built 
a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  another  in  that 
place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one  Nicaea,  from 
his  victory  ;  and  the  other  Bucephala  in  honour  of  his  horse,  who  died 
there,  not  of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last 
duties  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  solem- 
nized games,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he 
had  passed  the  Hydaspes.  This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  victories.  We  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests  ;  the  ease  with  which  he  surmounts  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles, and  forces  almost  impregnable  cities ;  the  uninterrupted  and 
unheard-of  felicity  that  extricates  him  out  of  those  dangers  into  which 
his  rashness  plunges  him,  and  in  which,  one  would  have  concluded,  lie 
must  a  hundred  times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious 
kinds  of  events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  we  must  go  back  to  a  superior  cause,  unknown  to  ths  profane 
historians  and  to  Alexander  himself.  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus, 
the  minister  and  instrument  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who 
raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He  had  received  the  same  com- 
mission to  overthrow  the  Persian  and  eastern  empires,  as  Cyrus  to 
destroy  that  of  Babylon.  The  same  Power  conducted  their  enterprises, 
assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved  them  from  all  dangers, 
till  they  had  executed  their  commission,  and  completed  their  ministry. 
We  may  apply  to  Alexander,  the  words  which  God  spake  concerning 
Cyrus  in  Isaiah.* — '  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue 
nations  before  him  ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut :  1  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places. — I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.'  This  is  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  the  incredible  success  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended  ; 
of  his  unparalleled  bravery  ;  the  affection  his  soldiers  had  for  him  ;  that 
anticipation  of  good  fortune,  and  that  assurance  of  success,  which  asto- 
nished his  most  intrepid  captains. 

SECT.  XVI — ALEXANDER  ADVANCES  INTO  INDIA. 

[A.  M.  3677.  Ant.  J.  C.  327.]— Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory 
over  Porus,  advanced  into  India,  where  he  subdued  a  great  many  nations 
and  cities.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  conqueror  by  profession  as  well 
as  by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits  with  so  much 
ardour  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  invested  with  a 
personal  commission,  and  that  there  was  an  immediate  obligation  upon 
him  to  storm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  nations, 
which  should  refuse  his  yoke  ;  and  that  he  should  have  considered  him- 
self as  guilty  bf  a  crime,  had  he  forborne  visiting  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  carrying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.     He  passed 
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the  Acesincs,  and  afterwards  the  Ilydraotes,  two  considerable  rivers. 
Advice  was  then  broiii^ht  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  had 
made  a  confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
Cathajans,  who  were  the  most  valiant  and  most  sliilful  of  those  nations 
in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  that  they  were  encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called 
Sangala.  Alexander  set  out  against  these  Indians,  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations. 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  some  philosophers, 
called  Brachraans  in  the  language  of  that  country,  were  conversing  toge 
ther  as  they  were  walking  in  a  meadow  The  instant  they  perceived 
him,  they  all  stamped  against  the  ground  with  their  feet.  Alexander, 
surprised  at  this  extraordinary  gesture,  demanded  tlie  cause  of  it.  They 
answered,  pointing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  '  That  no  man  pos- 
sessed any  more  of  that  element  than  he  could  enjoy  :  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  him  and  other  men  was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and 
ambitious  than  tliey,  and  overran  all  seas  and  lands,  merely  to  do  harm 
toothers  and  himself;  and  yet — he  would  die  at  last,  and  possess  no 
greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necessary  for  his  interment.'  The 
king  was  not  displeased  at  this  answer  :  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  ap- 
proved. These  Brachraans,  says  Arrian,  are  iield  in  great  veneration  in 
tiieir  country.  They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist 
him  with  their  counsel,  and  perform  the  same  oflRces  as  the  Magi  do  to 
the  kings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices  ;  and  if  a  per- 
son desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of  these  must  be  present,  otherwise 
the  Indians  are  persuaded  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
gods.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the  stars ;  none 
but  themselves  exercise  the  art  of  divination  ;  and  they  foretel  chiefly 
the  change  of  the  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  Brachman  has  failed 
thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever.  Their  sentiments, 
according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks. 
They  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  ;  that  it  will  end  ;  that  its 
form  is  circular ;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  presides  over,  and 
fills  it,  with  his  majesty;  and  that  water  is  the  princijjle  of  all  things. 
Wi'.h  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell,  they  followed  the  doctrine  of  Plato  ;  intermixing  with  it, 
like  that  j)hilosopher,  some  fictions,  in  order  to  express  or  describe 
those  punishnients.  Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the 
Greeks  give  them  the  name  of  Gymuosophists.  Many  incredible  parti- 
culars are  related,  concerning  the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  their  pro- 
digious patience.  Their  only  meat  and  drink  is  roots  and  water.  As 
they  admit  the  metempsychosis,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  trans- 
migrate from  their  bodies  into  those  of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals.  It  is  thought  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine 
from  the  Brachmans,  They  continue  whole  days  standing  with  their 
faces  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  season  when  this  luminary  darts 
its  rays  with  the  greatest  violence.  Persuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  he  finds  himself  oppressed 
by  age  or  sickness,  they  hold  it  glorious  to  anticipate  their  last  hour, 
and  burn  themselves  alive  ;  and,  indeed,  they  pay  no  honours  to  those 
who  die  merely  of  old  age  ;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute  their  funeral 
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pile,  and  tlie  fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to  aslies,  sliould  they  go  into  it 
otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  Brachmans,  more  judicious 
and  Iiumnne  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  with  mankind  ; 
and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  action, 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke 
of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  invincible  patience,  not 
only  of  the  Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  women  of  that  country,  who 
used  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common  husband. 
This  privilege  was  reserved  for  that  wife  whom  the  husband  had  loved 
most  afifectionately  ;  and  was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence  of 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  judgment  till  such 
lime  as  they  had  made  a  strict  examination,  and  heard  the  allegations  on 
all  sides.  The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was  bestowed,  ran  to  meet 
death,  and  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  with  incredible  resolution  and  joy  ; 
whilst  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in  the  deepest  transports  of  afflic- 
tion, and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears. 

The  description  which  Porphyry  has  left  us  of  these  philosophers,* 
resembles  in  many  particulars  that  given  above.  According  to  this 
author,  the  Brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  They  abstaiu 
from  animals  of  every  kind,  and  if  they  touch  any,  they  thereby  render 
themselves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night 
in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  gods.  They  fast  and  pray  perpe- 
tually. The  greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest  solitude, 
and  neither  marry  nor  possess  any  thing.  They  wish  for  nothing  so 
earnestly  as  death  ;  and  considering  this  life  as  a  burthen,  they  wait 
impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  will  be  separated  from  the 
body.  These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  called 
Bramins;  and  retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the 
ancient  Brachmans.  Alexander  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of 
these  Brachmans  dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse  with  them,  and, 
if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some  of  them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed 
that  these  philosophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an 
inclination  to  see  them  must  go  to  their  houses,  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  to  them,  and  not  just  to  force  these  sages  to 
any  thing  contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  who  was  a 
great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was 
deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  city,  with  fifteen,  who  from 
morning  till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
they  at  first  had  placed  themselves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at 
night.  He  addressed  himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion 
of  his  coming.  The  latter,  gazing  upon  Onesicritus's  clothes  and  shoes, 
could  not  forbear  laughing :  after  which  he  told  him,  '  That  anciently 
the  earth  had  been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
with  dust;  that  besides  water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey, 
oil,  and  wine:  that  man's  guilt  had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy 
condition  ;  and  that  Jupiter,  to  punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced 
them  to  a  long,  painful  labour.  That  their  repentance  afterwards  movini;' 
him  to  compassion,  he  had  restored  them  their  former  abundance :  how- 

*  Lib.  de  Abstin.  Animal. 
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ever,  IhaJ  by  the  coiirsi-  of  tliiiiffs,  tliey  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their 
ancient  confusion.'  This  relation  shows  evidently,  that  these  philoso- 
phers had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  liie  first  man,  and  of  the  toil  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his  sin.  After  this  conversation, 
Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandanis,  the  eldest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  superior 
of  the  band.  This  Brachman  said,  'That  he  thought  Alexander  worthy 
of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  his 
government:  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  ever  united  in  himself  the 
two  characters  of  conqueror  and  philosopher  ;  that  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  the  latter  character  were  the  attribute  of  those  who  could  inspire 
the  wisdom  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  enjoin  it  by  their  au- 
thority.' He  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  Alexander  to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor 
what  he  came  in  search  of,  in  so  remote  a  country.  Onesicritus  was  very 
urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their  austere  way  of  life,  and  follow 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  saying,  that  they  would  find  in  him  a  generous 
master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon  them  honours  and  riches  of 
all  kinds.  Then  Mandanis  assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical  tone, 
an&Avered,  'That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
as  well  as  himself:  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  desire  or  fear: 
that  so  long  as  he  should  live,  the  earth  would  furnish  him  all  things 
necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  trouble- 
some companion  (meaning  his  body),  and  set  him  at  full  liberty.'  Calanus 
was  more  tractable ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the 
prohibition  of  his  superior,  who  reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in 
stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  another  master  besides  God,  he  followed 
Onesicritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court,  who  received  him  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  a  circumstance  which  history  has  recorded,  that  this  people 
used  often  to  employ  parables  and  similitudes  for  conveying  their 
thoughts.  One  day  as  he  was  discoursing  with  Alexander,  upon  the 
maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administration,  he  exhibited  to 
that  prince  a  sensible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  H* 
laid  upon  the  ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and  shrunk 
vip,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it.  The  hide  being  pressed  so 
gave  way,  and  all  the  other  ends  flew  up  :  going  thus  quite  round  the 
hide,  and  pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe,  that 
whilst  he  lowered  it  on  one  side  all  the  rest  rose  up,  till  treading  at  last 
upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell  equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he 
hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre  of 
his  dominions,  and  not  undertake  such  long  journeys.  We  shall  soon 
show  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  he  should 
meet  with  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  whilst  they 
should  live  independent  on  him,  was  meditating  about  passing  the 
Hyphasis.  He  was  told  that  after  passing  that  river,  he  must  travel 
eleven  days  through  deserts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges, 
the  greatest  river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the 
Gangaridse  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  en- 
tering his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  foot,  reinforced  by  two  thousand  chariots  ;  and,  which 
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struck  the  greatest  terror,  with  three  thousand  elephants.  A  report  of 
this  being  spread  through  the  army,  struck  all  the  soldiers  with  conster- 
nation, and  raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who,  after 
having  traversed  so  many  countries,  and  being  grown  grey  in  the  field, 
were  incessantly  directing  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear 
native  country,  made  loud  complaints  that  Alexander  should  every  day 
heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  on  danger.  They  had  undergone,  but 
just  before,  inexpressible  fatigues,  having  been  exposed  to  rain,  accom- 
panied with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two  months.  Some  bewailed 
their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compassion  ;  others  insolently 
cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  learning  that  secret 
assemblies  were  held  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of 
them,  sent  for  the  officers  into  his  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call  the 
soldiers  together,  he  made  the  following  speech  : — '  I  am  not  ignorant, 
O  soldiers,  that  the  Indians  have  spread  abroad  many  reports,  purposely 
to  terrify  us  ;  but  such  discourses  and  artifices  are  not  unusual  to  you. 
Thus  the  Persians  described  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  the  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  so  many  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do  you  repent 
you  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have  subdued 
for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces,  as  you  have  extended  your  conquests 
beyond  the  laxartes  and  mount  Caucasus  ;  as  you  see  the  rivers  of  India 
flow  through  the  midst  of  your  empire  ;  why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing 
the  Hyphasis,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on 
those  of  the  Hydaspes?  What !  can  the  elephants,  whose  number  is  so 
falsely  augmented,  terrify  you  to  such  a  degree  ?  But  has  not  experi- 
ence taught  you,  that  they  are  more  destructive  to  their  own  masters 
than  to  the  enemy?  Endeavours  are  used  to  intimidate  you  by  the 
dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies  ;  but  are  tbey  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Darius?  It  is  sure  too  late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the 
enemy,  after  your  victories  had  made  Asia  a  desert.  It  was  when  you 
crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you  ought  to  have  rejected  on  the  small 
number  of  our  forces :  but  now  the  Scythians  form  part  of  our  army ; 
the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dahie,  are  with  us,  and  fight  for 
our  glory.  I,  however,  do  not  depend  on  those,  barbarians.  It  is  on 
you  only  that  I  rely  ;  your  victorious  arms  alone  are  present  to  my  ima- 
gination ;  and  your  courage  alone  ensures  me  success.  So  long  as  I 
shall  be  surrounded  with  you  in  fight,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to 
count  the  number  of  my  troops  nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go 
on  to  battle  with  the  same  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have  hitherto 
discovered.  Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our  safety,  is  at  stake.  Should 
we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that  we  fly  before  oar  enemies,  and 
from  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy  will  be  judged 
formidable  ;  for  you  are  sensible,  that  in  war  reputation  is  every  thing. 
It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  and  yet  I  employ  entreaties 
only.  Do  not  abandon  (I  conjure  you),  I  do  not  say  your  king  and 
master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  arms.  Do  not  break  to  pieces 
in  my  hand  that  glorious  palm,  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob  me  of 
so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bacchus.'  As  the  soldiers 
stood  with  their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their 
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lips,  What !  (continued  he)  do  I  tlieu  speak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no  one 
listen  to  me,  nor  condescend  to  answer?  Alas!  1  am  abandoned,  I  ain 
betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to  the  enemy.  But — I  will  advance  still 
farther,  though  I  go  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  faithful 
than  you,  will  follow  me  whithersoever  I  lead  them.  Return  then  to 
your  country,  and  boast,  ye  cowardly  deserters  of  your  king,  that  you 
have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will  here  meet  either  with  the 
victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious  death,  wliich  heiiceforwards 
ought  to  he  the  sole  object  of  my  wishes.' 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept  a 
profound  silence.     They  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  their  com- 
manders and  chief  officers  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  their  affection 
was  as  strong  as  ever  ;  but  that  as  their  bodies  was  covered  with  wounds, 
and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the 
war.    However,  not  one  of  them  presumed  to  address  him  in  their  favour. 
The  example  of  Ciitus,  and  tliat  of  Callisthenes,  were  still  recent.     The 
officers,  who  were  then  with  him,  had  a  hundred  times  ventured  their 
lives  in  battle  for  their  prince  ;  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  hazard 
the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him  the  truth.     Whilst  therefore 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  continued  dumb,  without  once  daring  to 
lift  up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur,  which  increasing  by 
insensible  degrees,  broke  into  such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears,  that 
the  king  himself,  whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion,  could 
not  forbear  weeping.     At  last,  whilst  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears, 
and  in  deep  silence,  Coenus  took  courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne, 
discovering  by  his  air  and  action  that  he  desired  to  speak.     And  when 
the  soldiers  saw  him  take  ofif  his  helmet,  that  being  the  custom  when  any 
person  spoke  to  the  king,  they  besought  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
army;    and  accordingly  he  spoke  as  follows: — 'No,  Sir,  we  are  not 
changed  with  regard  to  our  affection  for  you :  God  forbid  that  so  great 
a  calamity  should  ever  befall  us.     We  still  have  and  shall  always  retain 
the  same  zeal,  the  same  affection  and  fidelity.     We  are  ready  to  follow 
you  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  to  march  whithersoever  you  shall 
think  fit  to  lead  us.     But  if  your  soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay  before 
you  their  sentiments  sincerely,  and  without  disguise,  they  beseech  you 
to  condescend  so  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  respectful  complaints,   which 
nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity  could  have  extorted  from  them. 
The  greatness.  Sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not  only  your  ene- 
mies, but  even  your  soldiers  themselves.     We  have  done  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  do.     We  have  crossed  seas  and  land.    We  shall  soon 
have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con- 
quest of  another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indias,  unknown  to  the 
Indians  tliemselves.     Such  a  thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but 
it  surpasses  ours,  and  our  strength  still  more.     Behold  those  ghastly 
faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  over  with  wounds  and  scars.     You  are 
sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at  your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see 
what  now  remains  of  us.    The  few  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils  and 
dangers,  have  neither  courage  nor  strength  enough  to  follow  you.     All 
of  them  long  to  revisit  their  relations  and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your  victories.     Forgive  them  a  desire 
natural  to  all  men.     It  will  be  glorious.  Sir,  for  you  to  have  fixed  such 
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boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your  inoderaHon  could  prescribe 
you  ;  and  to  Iiave  vanquished  yourself,  after  having  conquered  all  your 
enemies.' 

Coenus  had  no  sooner  spoken,  but  there  were  heard  on  all  sides,  cries 
and  confused  voices,  intermixed  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as 
rheir  lord  and  their  father.'  Afterwards  all  the  rest  of  the  officers, 
especially  those  whose  age  gave  them  a  greater  authority,  and  a  fairer 
excuse  for  the  freedom  they  took,  made  the  same  humble  request ;  but 
still  the  king  would  not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  many 
pangs,  before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply  with  things  repug- 
nant to  his  inclination.  Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  up  two  days 
in  his  tent,  without  once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  fami- 
liar friends,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  change  might  not  be  wrought 
in  the  army,  as  frequently  happens  on  such  occasions.  But  finding  it 
would  be  impossible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  he  com- 
manded them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This  news  filled  the  whole 
army  with  inexpressible  joy ;  and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater, 
or  more  glorious,  than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  condescended,  for  the 
sake  of  his  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur. 
The  whole  camp  echoed  with  praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was  in- 
vincible by  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to  those 
acclamations  and  applauses  that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are  the 
lively  and  sincere  overflowings  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  princes 
are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

[A.  M.  3378.  Ant.  J.  C.  326.] — Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three 
or  four  months  at  most,  in  conquering  all  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hyphasis,  called  to  this  day  '  The  Penjah,'  which  is,  'the  five 
waters,'  from  the  five  rivers  which  water  it.  Before  his  setting  out,  he 
raised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and  thanksgivings  for 
the  victories  he  had  obtained.  These  instances  of  gratitude  towards  the 
gods,  were  attended  with  marks  of  vanity  carried  to  an  excess  almost 
incredible.  The  altars  which  he  erected  in  their  honour  were  seventy-five 
feet  high.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  again 
as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  fosses  fifty  feet  in  depth  by  ten  broad. 
He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds, 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangers  for  the 
horses  of  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  Every  thing  else  was  in  propor- 
tion. Alexander's  views  in  these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extra- 
vagance of  vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  monuments  of  his  heroic  and 
more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  have  it  believed,  that  himself  and  his 
followers  were  superior  to  all  other  mortals.  He  afterwards  crossed  the 
Hydraotes,  and  left  Porus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
Hyphasis.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with  Taxilus,  and  settled  a 
peace  between  them  by  means  of  an  alliance  equally  advantageous  to 
both.  From  thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines  ;* 
but  great  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries  being  under  water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp 
to  a  higher  ground.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off  Ccenus,  whose 
loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army.  There  was  not  a 
*  Arr.  in  Ind.  p.  319.    Strab.  lib.  xv.  p.  692. 
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greater  ofliciT  among  the  Macedonians,  and  lie  had  distinguished  himself 
in  a  Tery  jieculiar  maiiuer  in  every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.     He  was 
one  of  tliose  singularly  good  men,  zealous  for  the  public  welfare,  all 
whose  actions  are  free  from  self  interested  or  ambitious  views,  and  who 
bear  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the 
consequence  what  it  will.     But  now  Alexander  was  preparing  for  his 
departure.     His  fleet  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as  well  galleys 
as  boats,  to  carry  the  troops  and  provisions.     Every  thing  being  ready, 
the  whole  army  embarked,  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven 
stars,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.     The 
fifth  day  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  mix  their 
streams.    Here  the  ships  were  very  much  shattered,  because  these  rivers 
unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this 
part  as  in  the  open  sea.     At  last  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Oxy- 
dracse  and  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in  those  parts.  These  were 
perpetually  at  war  one  with  another  ;  but  having  united  for  their  mutual 
safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand  horse,  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  nine  hundred  chariots.     How- 
ever, Alexander   defeated  them   in   several   engagements,  dispossessed 
them  of  some  strong  holds,  and  at  last  marched  against  the  city  of  the 
Oxydracae,  whither  the   greatest  part  were  retired.      Immediately  he 
causes  the  scaling-ladders  to  b.e  set  up;   and,  as  they  were  not  nimble 
enough   for  Alexander,   he   forces  one  of  the  scaling-ladders   from  a 
soldier ;    runs  up  the  first  (covered  with  his  shield)   and  gets  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.    The    sol- 
diers, anxious   for  his  safety,   mounted   swiftly  to  succour  him;    but 
the  ladders  breaking,    the  king   was  left  alone.       Alexander,   seeing 
himself  the  mark  against  whicli  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from 
the  towers  and  from  the  rampart,   was  so  rash,  rather  than  valiant, 
as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which    (vas   crowded  with  the  enemy,   having 
nothing  to   expect  but  to  be  either  taken   or  killed,  before   it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  rise,  and  without  once  having  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself,  or  revenge  his  death.     But,  happily  for  him,  he  poised 
his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and  finding  himself 
standing,  sword  in  hand,  he  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest  him,  and  even 
killed  the   general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through. 
Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from  thence  their  stood  a  great 
tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  all  the 
darts  that  were  shot  at  him  from  a  distance  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach 
him,  so  great  was  the  dread  which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  fire  that  shot  from  his  eyes  had  struck  into  the  enemy.     At  last  an 
Indian  let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long  (that  being  the  length  of  their 
arrows),  which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  considerable  way 
into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side.     So  great  a  quantity  of  blood 
issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms  and  lay  as  dead.    Be- 
hold then  this  mighty  conqueror,  this  vanquisher  of  nations,  upon  the 
point  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  tiie  head  of  his  armies,  not  at  the  siege  of 
any  place  of  importance,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure  city,  into  which 
his  rashness  had  thrown  him.     The  Indian  who  had  wounded  Alexander, 
ran,  in  the  greatest  transports  of  joy,  to  strip  him  ;  however  Alexander 
no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon  him,  but  fired  with  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  spirits  ;  and  grappling    with  the  Indian,  as 
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he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.  Some  of  his  chief 
officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonatus,  and  Timaeus,  who  had  got  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  came  up  that  instant,  and  attempting  im- 
possibilities for  the  sake  of  saving  their  sovereign's  life,  they  form  them- 
selves as  a  bulwark  round  his  body,  and  sustain  the  whole  effort  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  then  that  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  soldiers,  who  had  climed  up  with  the  officers  above  men- 
tioned, having  broken  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate,  standing  between  two 
towers,  they  by  that  means  let  in  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after  the  town 
was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex. 

The  first  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his  tent.  Being  got  into 
it,  the  surgeons*  cut  off,  so  very  dexterousl3',  the  wood  of  the  shaft 
which  had  been  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel  point ; 
and  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was  a  bearded  arrow  ;t  and  that 
it  could  not  be  pulled  out,  without  danger,  unless  the  wound  were  wide- 
ened.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible  resolution,  so  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  people  to  hold  him.  The  incision  being  made, 
and  the  arrow  drawn  out,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that  the 
king  fainted  away.  Every  one  thought  him  dead  ;  but  the  blood  being 
stopped,  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  knev?  the  persons  about  him.  All 
that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms  round 
his  tent ;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  posts,  till  certain  news  was 
brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  days  he  had  employed  for  his  recovery,  before  his 
wound  was  closed,  as  he  knew  the  report  of  his  death  gained  ground 
among  the  barbarians,  he  caused  two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and 
had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sight  of  every  one :  purposely  to 
show  himself  to  those  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means, 
all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flattered  themselves. 
He  aftarwards  went  down  the  river,  going  before  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  for  fear  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should  keep  him 
from  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better, 
and  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers  who  were  upon  guard  brouglit  him  his 
litter,  but  he  refused  it,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him.  At  this 
sight,  all  the  shore,  and  the  neighbouring  forests,  echoed  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a  manner,  from 
the  grave.  Being  come  near  his  tent,  he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little 
way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  kissed 
his  hands,  whilst  others  clasped  his  knees  :  others  again  were  contented 
with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him  ;  but  all  in  general 
burst  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings  from  heaven,  wished 
him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Oxydracae,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  the  governors 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid 
him  homage,  pleading  in  excuse,  for  not  having  done  it  before,  their 
strong  love  of  liberty.    They  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 

♦  In  those  ages  they  and  physicians  were  the  same  thing. 
*  So  arrows  are  called  that  have  beards  at  their  points  like  fish-hooks. 
'  Animadvertunt  hamos  inesse  telo.' 
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for  their  governor  whomsoever  he  pleased  to  nominate  ;  that  they  would 
pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  hostages.  He  demanded  a  thousand  of 
the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  also  might  make  use  of  in 
war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  country.  They  put  into  his  hands  such 
of  their  countrymen  as  were  handsomest  and  best  shaped,  with  five  hun- 
dred chariots,  though  not  demanded  by  him ;  at  which  the  king  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them  back  their  hostages,  and  appointed 
Philip  their  governor.  Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy, 
and  found  his  strength  increase  daily,  tasted  with  so  much  the  greater 
pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his  victory  and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have 
lost  them  for  ever.  His  chief  courtiers,  and  most  intimate  friends, 
thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  during  this  calm  and  serenity  of  mind,  for 
them  to  unbosom  themselves,  and  expose  their  fears  to  him  ;  it  was 
Craterus  spoke  on  this  occasion. — 'We  begin,  royal  Sir,  to  breathe  and 
live,  now  we  find  you  in  the  condition  to  which  the  goodness  of  tlie  gods 
has  restored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  and  our  griefs  !  How 
severely  did  we  reproach  ourselves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  such  an 
extremity,  our  king,  our  father  !  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  follow  him  ; 
but  this  did  not  extenuate  our  guilt,  and  welook  upon  ourselves  as  crimi- 
nals, in  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake.  But,  Sir, 
never  plunge  us  in  such  deep  affliction  hereafter.  Does  a  wretched  paltry 
town  deserve  to  be  bougl\t  at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  life  ? 
Leave  those  petty  exploits  and  enterprises  to  us,  and  preserve  your  per- 
son for  such  occasions  only  as  are  worthy  of  you.  We  still  shudder  with 
horror,  when  we  reflect  on  wliat  we  so  lately  were  spectators  of.  We 
have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  most  abject  hands  upon  earth  were 
going  to  seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the  universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his 
royal  robes.  Permit  us,  Sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your  own  master,  but 
that  you  owe  yourself  to  us  :  we  have  a  right  over  your  life,  since  ours 
depends  on  it ;  and  we  dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being 
your  subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so  precious  a  life, 
if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  our?;,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the 
universe.' 

The  king  was  strongly  touched  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  having  embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tenderness, 
he  answered  as  follows  : — '  1  cannot  enough  thank  all  present,  who  are 
the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends,  not  only  for  your  having  this  day 
preferred  ray  safety  to  your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs  you  have 
given  me  of  your  zeal  and  affection,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war  ;  and 
if  anything  is  capable  of  making  me  wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying,  for  years  to  come,  such  valuable  friends  as  you. 
But  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  points  we  differ  very  much  in 
opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long  ;  and  even,  if  it  were  possible,  for 
ever  :  but  as  to  myself,  I  compute  the  length  of  mj"^  existence,  not  by 
years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  confined  my  ambition  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Macedonia;  and,  contented  with  the  kingdom  my  an- 
cestors left  me,  have  waited,  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence,  an 
inglorious  old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  com- 
puted, I  shall  seem  to  have  lived  long  ;  but  can  you  imagine,  that,  after 
having  made  Europe  and  Asia  but  one  empire,  after  having  conquered 
the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  reign,  and 
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the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  it  will  become  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  bril 
liant  a  career,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  glory,  to  which  I  have 
entirely  devoted  myself?  Know  that  this  glory  ennobles  all  things,  ancf 
gives  a  true  and  solid  grandeur  to  whatever  appears  insignificent.  In 
what  place  soever  I  may  fight,  I  shall  fancy  myself  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world,  and  in  presence  of  all  mankind.  I  confess  that  I  have  achieved 
mighty  things  hitherto  ;  but  the  country  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  me 
that  a  woman  has  done  still  greater.  It  is  Semiramis  I  mean.  How 
many  nations  did  she  conquer!  How  many  cities  were  built  by  hir; 
What  magnificent  and  stupendous  works  did  she  finish  !  How  shameful 
is  it,  that  I  should  not  yet  have  attained  to  her  pitch  of  glory  !  Do  but 
second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall  soon  surpass  her.  Defend  me  only  from 
secret  cabals,  and  domestic  treasons,  by  which  most  princes  lose  their 
lives.  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will  be  answerable  to  you  for 
all  the  events  of  the  war.' 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexander's  character.  He  had 
no  notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  know  either  the  principle,  the  rule, 
or  end  of  it.  He  placed  it  where  it  certainly  was  not.  The  common 
error,  was  ithat  which  he  adopted  and  cherished.  He  fancied  himself 
born  merely  for  glory  ;  and  that  none  could  be  acquired  but  by  un- 
bounded, unjust,  and  irregular  conquests.  In  his  impetuous  sallies  after 
a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed  neither  reason,  virtue,  nor  humanity  ;  and, 
as  if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  standard  to  all 
other  men,  he  was  surprised  that  neither  his  officers  nor  soldiers  would 
enter  into  his  views,  and  lent  themselves  very  unwillingly  to  support  his 
ridiculous  enterprises.  Alexander,  after  having  ended  his  speech,  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  and  continued  encamped  for  several  days  in  this 
place.  He  afterwards  went  upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after 
him  along  the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracse,  a  powerful 
nation  of  Indians.  These  had  levied  sixty  thousand  foot  and  six  thou- 
sand horse,  and  rein  forced  them  with  five  hundred  chariots  :  however,  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.  After  having 
built  another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  in  the 
territories  of  Musicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of 
king  Samus.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was 
dangerously  wounded ;  for  the  Indians  had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  an<l 
swords,  so  that  the  wounds  they  made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who 
had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was  very  much  afRicted, 
and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himself  might 
have  an  eye  to  his  cure.  He  was  his  near  relation,  and  according  to 
some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one  of  tl\e  bravest 
men  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had  still  greater 
talents  for  peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  vastly  generous,  and  easy 
of  access,  and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp,  which  wealth  and  prosperity 
had  made  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  noblemen  assume  :  in  a  word,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or  his 
country.  We  are  told  there  appeared  to  Alexander,  in  a  dream,  a 
dragon,  which  presented  him  with  an  herb,  as  an  eflfeclual  remedy  for  his 
friend's  wound  ;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  for, 
when  laying  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  uni- 
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versal  joy  or  the  army.  The  king  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at 
Patala  about  tlie  rising  of  the  dog-star,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July, 
so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months  at  least  from  its  setting  out,  till  its 
arrival  at  tliat  place.  There  the  river  Indus  divides  into  two  large  arms, 
and  forms  an  island,  but  much  larger,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile ;  and 
hence  the  city  above-mentioned  received  its  name,  Patala,  according  to 
Arrian,*  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  same  as  Delta  in  the 
Greek.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  a 
harbour,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done,  he  em- 
barked on  the  riglit  arm  of  the  river,  in  order  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a  river  with 
which  tliey  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  consolation  they  had  in 
this  rash  enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninterrupted  success.  When  he  had 
sailed  twenty  leagues, t  the  pilots  told  him  that  they  began  to  perceive 
the  sea-air,  and  therefore  believed  that  the  ocean  could  not  be  far  off. 
Upon  this  news,  leaping  for  joy,  he  besought  the  soldiers  to  row  with 
all  their  strength,  and  told  the  soldiers,  '  That  they  at  last  were  come  to 
the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  had  so  earnestly  desired;  that  now 
nothing  could  oppose  their  valour,  nor  add  to  their  glory  ;  that  without 
fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were  masters  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  their  exploits  had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature  ;  and 
that  they  would  soon  be  spectators  of  things,  known  only  to  the  im- 
mortal gods.' 

Being  come  nearer  the  sea,  a  circumstance  new  and  unheard  of  by  the 
Macedonians,  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  exposed  tlie 
fleet  to  the  greatest  danger  ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
ocean.  Forming  a  j  udgement  of  this  vast  sea,  from  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  only  one  they  knew,  and  whose  tides  are  imperceptible,  they 
were  very  much  astonished  when  they  saw  it  rise  to  a  great  height,  and 
overflow  the  country  ;  and  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  who  were  disposed  to  punish  their  rashness.  They  were  no  less 
surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours  after,  when  they  saw  the  ebbin"-  of 
the  sea,  which  now  withdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  those 
lands  uncovered  it  had  so  lately  ovei'flowed.  The  fleet  was  very  much 
shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry  land,  the  fields  were  covered 
with  clothes,  with  broken  oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great  storm.  At 
last  Alexander,  after  having  spent  full  nine  months  in  coming  down  the 
rivers,  arrived  at  the  ocean  ;  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
upon  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  of 
so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself,  greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it.  He 
then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Neptune  ;  threw 
into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  had  slauglitered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden 
cups  ;  and  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Finding  that  he  had  extended  his 
conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imao-ined  he 
had  completed  his  mighty  design;  and  highly  delighted  with  himself, 
he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  liis  fleet  and  army,  which  waited  for  him 
at  Patala,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 

*  Arrian.  in  Indie,  p.  314.  t  Four  hundred  furlongs. 
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SECTION  XVII.  — ALEXANDER  MARRIES  STATIRA,  THE 
DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS.— THE  MACEDONIAN  SOLDIERS 
MAKE  AN  INSURRECTION,  WHICH  ALEXANDER  AP- 
PEASES.—THE  KING'S  SORROW  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF 
IIEPHiESTION. 

Alexander  being  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all  things  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  was  the 
only  oflicer  that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of  this  commission,  which  was 
a  very  hazardous  one,  because  they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely  un- 
known to  them.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  at  his  accepting  of  it : 
and,  after  testifying  his  acknowledgement  upon  that  account  in  the  most 
obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and 
to  go  and  observe  the  sea-coast,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  gulph  ;  and,  after  having  given  these  orders,  he  set  out 
by  land  for  Babylon.  Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time 
with  Alexander.  It  was  not  yet  the  season  proper  for  sailing.  It  was 
summer,  when  the  southern  sea-winds  rise  ;  and  the  season  of  the  north 
winds,  which  blow  in  winter,  was  not  yet  come.  He  therefore  did  not 
set  sail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and  even  that  was  too  soon :  and 
accordingly  he  was  incommoded  by  adverse  winds  some  days  after  his 
departure,  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twenty-four  days. 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us  an 
exact  journal  of  this  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 
Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Oritae,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora  or  Rhambacis.     Here  he  was 
in  such  want  of  provision,  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers  ;  and 
brought  back  from  India  scarce  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse.     Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the  excessive  heats,  had  swept  them 
away  in  multitudes ;    but  famine  made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the 
troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was  neither  ploughed  nor  sowed; 
its  inhabitants  being  savages,  who  fared  very  hard,  and  led  a  most  un- 
comfortable life.    After  they  had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could 
be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and 
next  upon  their  war-horses;  and  when  they  had  no  beasts  left  to  carry 
their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to   burn  those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  Macedonians  had  run  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.     The 
plague,  the  usual  attendant  upon  famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the 
soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.     After  marching  tliree- 
score  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Gedrosia,  where  he 
found  plenty  of  all  things  ;  for  not  only  the  soil  was  very  fruitful,  but 
the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  that  country,  sent  him  all  kind 
of  provisions.    He  continued  some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his 
array.    The  governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  great  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  burthen,  from  the  several  king- 
doms subject  to  him,  he  remounted  his  troops,  equipped  those  who  had 
lost  every  thing,  and  soon  after  presented  all  of  them  with  arms,  as  beau- 
tiful as  those  they  had  before,  which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do,  as 
they  were  upon  the  confines  of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.     He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and 
went  through  if,  not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  con- 
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queror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masquerade  and  Bacchanalian  festivity  ;  com- 
raitting  tlie  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was  drawn  by 
«ight  horses,  seated  on  a  magnificent  chariot,  above  wliich  a  scaffold  was 
raised,  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  nights 
in  feasts  and  carousing.  Tliis  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  tents,  were 
covered  with  rich  carpets  and  purple  coverlets  :  and  others,  shaped  like 
cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached 
were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flaggons,  cups,  and 
goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  country  echoed  with  the 
sound  of  instruments,  and  the  howling  of  the  Bacchanals,  who,  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down, 
abandoning  themselves  to  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this  he  did 
in  imitation  of  the  triump  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all 
Asia  in  this  equipage,  aft.  r  he  had  conquered  India.  This  riotous, 
dissolute  march,  lasted  seven  days,  during  all  which  time  the  army  was 
never  sober.  It  was  very  happy,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  for  them,  that 
the  conquered  nations  did  not  think  of  attacking  them  in  this  condition  ; 
for  a  thousand  resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  great  ease,  have 
defeated  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  whilst  thus  plunged  in  wine  and 
excess. 

Nearchus,  still  keeping  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  came  at  last  into  the  Persian  gulph,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Harmusia,  now  called  Ormus.  He  tiiere  was  informed,  that  Alexander 
was  not  above  five  days'  journey  from  him.  Having  left  the  fleet  in  a 
secure  place,  he  went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  per- 
sons. The  king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was 
brought  him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almost  alone,  he  imagined  that 
it  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  been  so  very  happy 
as  to  escape  from  the  general  misfortune.  His  arrival  confirmed  him 
still  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean  crea- 
tures, whose  countenances  were  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told  him,  that 
he  was  overjoyed  at  his  return,  but  at  the  same  lime  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  his  fleet.  '  Your  fleet,  royal  Sir,'  cried  he  immediately, 
'  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not  lost :'  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  from  tears  and  confessed 
that  this  happy  news  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Asia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of 
his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he  had  made  ;  and  bid  him  return  back, 
and  go  quite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first 
orders  he  had  given  him.  In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to 
Alexander,  concerning  governors  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously 
oppressed  the  people  of  various  provinces  during  his  absence  :  for,  fully 
persuaded  he  would  never  return,  they  had  exercised  every  species  of 
rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  Alexander,  strongly  affected 
with  their  grievances,  and  pierced  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just  com- 
plaints, put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal-administration, 
and  with  them  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
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their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He  ever  afterwards  treated  with  the 
same  severity  all  such  of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt, 
so  that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered  nations.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes  thesfr  examples  of  severity  to  his 
equity,  which  ought  to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity  ;  to  his  glory,  to 
prove  he  does  not  connive,  or  share  in  the  injustice  committed  in  his 
name  ;  to  the  consolation  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  supplies  with  a  ven- 
geance which  themselves  ought  never  to  exercise  ;  in  fine,  to  the  safety 
of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so  equitable  an  administration,  is  secnred 
from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  insurrections.  It  is  a  great 
unhappiness  to  a  kingdom,  when  every  part  of  it  resounds  with  exac- 
tions, vexations,  oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single 
man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest ;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  public  authority  falls  only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  those  who 
ruin  them. 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account  which  Nearchus 
gave  him  of  his  successful  voyage,  inspired  that  prince  with  a  great  in- 
clination for  navigation  and  voyages  by  sea.  He  proposed  no  less  than 
to  sail  from  the  Persian  gulph,  round  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  to  return 
into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time 
Hercules's  Pillars ;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several  times  attempted, 
and  once  performed,  by  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  Necho,  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was  afterwards  his  design,  when  he  should 
have  humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was  greatly  ex- 
asperated, to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  from  the 
river  Iberus:  he  next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast  along  Italy, 
where  he  would  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus,  and  from 
thence  into  Macedonia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  to  build  in  several  parts  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  particularly  at  Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient  for  that  enterprise  ;  and 
he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mount  Libanus,  a  great  number  of  trees,  which 
were  to  be  carried  into  the  above-mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  more  which  he  meditated,  were  all  defeated  by  his 
early  death.  Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  city  of 
Persia.  Orsines  was  governor  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  noble- 
man in  it.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Cyrus  ;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  he  himself  had  amassed  great  treasures, 
having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  He 
had  done  the  king  a  signal  piece  of  service.  The  person  who  governed 
the  province  during  Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die  ; 
when  Orsines  observing,  that,  for  want  of  a  governor,  all  things  were 
running  to  confusion,  took  the  administration  upon  himself,  composed 
matters  very  liappily,  and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  till 
Alexander's  arrival.  He  went  to  meet  him,  with  presents  of  all  kinds 
for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers.  These  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  fine  and  well  trained  horses,  chariots  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
precious  furniture,  jewels,  gold  vases  of  prodigious  weight,  purple  robes, 
and  four  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  specie.*  However,  this  generous 
magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him  :     for   when  he   presented   such   gifts 

•  About  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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to  the  principle  grandees  of  Ihe  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their 
expectations,  he  passed  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  king's  favourite  ;  and 
this  not  through  forgetfulness  but  out  of  contempt.  Some  persons  telling 
him  how  much  the  king  loved  Bagoas,  he  answered,  'I  honour  the  king's 
friends,  but  not  an  infamous  eunuch.'  These  words  being  told  Bagoas, 
he  employed  all  his  credit  to  ruin  a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  East,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  even  bribed 
some  of  Orsines'  attendants,  giving  them  instructions  how  to  impeach 
him  at  a  proper  season  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  whenever  he  was  alone 
with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions  and  distrust,  letting 
drop  ambiguous  expressions  concerning  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance  ; 
and  dissembling  very  artfully  the  motives  of  discontent.  Nevertheless, 
the  king  suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered  less 
esteem  than  before  for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting 
against  him,  so  secretly  the  affair  was  carried  on  ;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his 
private  discourses  with  Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging  him  either 
with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  g'reat  danger  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  and  overreached  in  this  manner  by  their  favour- 
ites :  a  danger  so  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eugenius,* 
assures  him,  that  if  he  were  exempt  from  this  weakness,  he  may  boast 
himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  is  so.  What  is  here  spoken 
of  princes,  is  applicable  to  all  who  are  in  power.  Great  men  generally 
listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slanderer;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he 
generally  puts  on  the  mask  of  affection  and  zeal,  which  soothes  their 
pride.  Slander  always  makes  some  impression  on  the  most  equitable 
minds  ;  and  leaves  behind  it  sucli  dark  and  gloomy  traces,  as  raise  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  and  distrusts.  The  artful  slanderer  is  bold  and  inde- 
fatigable, because  he  is  sure  to  escape  unpunished  ;  and  is  sensible,  that 
he  runs  but  very  little  danger,  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.  With  re- 
gard to  the  great,  they  seldom  make  enquiry  into  the  grounds  of  these 
secret  calumnies,  either  from  indolence,  inattention,  or  shame,  to  appear 
suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident;  in  a  word,  from  their  unwillingness  to 
own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  had  abandoned  themselves  to  a 
rash  credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue,  and  the  most 
irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable  ruin.  Of 
this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.  Bagoas,  after 
having  taken  his  measures  at  distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark 
design.  Alexander  having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened, 
in  order  to  perform  funeral  honours  to  the  ashes  of  that  great  prince, 
found  nothing  in  it,  but  an  old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a 
scimitar ;  whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Per- 
sians had  reported.  The  king  laid  a  golden  crown  on  his  urn,  and 
covered  it  with  his  cloak ;  vastly  surprised  that  so  powerful  and  re- 
nowned a  prince,  had  been  burried  with  no  greater  pomp  than  a  private 
man.  Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  speak,  '  Are  we  to 
wonder  (says  he)  that  we  find  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty,  since  the 
houses  of  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold  of  which  they 

*  De  Consider,  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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have  deprived  them  ?  I,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument ;  but  I 
have  heard  Darius  say,  that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it.  Hence 
flowed  the  unbounded  liberality  and  profusion  of  Orsines,  who,  by  be- 
stowing what  he  could  not  keep,  without  ruining  himself,  thouglit  to 
make  a  merit  of  this  in  your  sight.'  This  charge  was  without  the  least 
foundation  ;  and  yet  the  Magi,  who  guarded  the  sepulchre,  were  put  to 
the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  notliing  was  discovered  relating 
to  the  pretended  theft.  Their  silence  on  this  occasion,  ought  naturally 
to  have  cleared  Orsines  ;  but  the  artful,  insinuating  discourses  of  Bagoas, 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  by  that  means 
giving  calumny  an  easy  access  to  it.  The  accusers,  whom  Bagoas  had 
suborned,  having  made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came  and  im- 
peached Orsines,  and  charged  him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious 
crimes,  and  amongst  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treasure  of  the  monu- 
ment. At  this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  and  no 
further  proof  was  thought  requisite  ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with 
chains,  before  he  so  much  as  suspected  that  any  accusation  had  been 
brought  against  him  ;  and  was  put  to  death,  without  being  so  much  as 
heard,  or  confronted  with  his  accusers  ;  too  unhappy  fate  of  kings,  who 
do  not  hear  and  examine  things  in  person  ;  and  who  still  continue  in- 
fatuated, notwithstanding  the  numberless  examples  they  read  in  history, 
of  princes  who  have  been  deceived  in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the  king  an  Indian,  called 
Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest  man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed 
the  practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however  been  persuaded, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon  the  court.  This  man,  having 
lived  fourscore  and  three  years,  without  having  been  ever  afflicted  with 
sickness  ;  and  having  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  cholic,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Pasargada,  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.  Resolutely  determined  not 
to  let  the  perfect  health  he  had  always  enjoyed,  be  impaired  by  lingering 
pains  ;  and  being  also  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  physicians,  and 
of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine,  he  besought  the  king  to  order 
the  erecting  of  a  funeral  pile  for  him  ;  and  desired  that  after  he  had 
ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.  Alexander  at  first  imagined  Calanus 
might  easily  be  dissuaded  from  so  dreadful  a  design  ;  but  finding,  in 
spite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  that  Calanus  was  still  iuBexible, 
he  at  last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his  request.  Calanus  then  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral  pile ;  oflFered  up  his  prayers  to  the 
gods  ;  caused  the  same  libations  to  be  poured  upon  himself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  which  are  practised  at  funerals  ;  cut 
off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  as  was  done  to  the  victims  at  a  sacrifice  ;  embraced 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  present ;  entreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day, 
to  feast  and  carouse  with  Alexander ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  saving  these 
words  he  ascended,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile,  laid 
himself  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face  ;  and  when  the  flame  catched 
him,  he  did  not  make  the  least  motion  ;  but  witli  a  patience  and  constancy 
that  surprised  the  whole  army,  continued  in  tlie  posture  in  which  he  at 
first  had  laid  himself;  and  completed  his  sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to 
the  custom  practised  by  the  sages  of  his  country.  The  historian* 
*  Diodorus. 
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informs  ub,  thai  people  differed  rery  much  in  opinion  vritii  respect  to  this 
action.  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  senseless  wretch  ; 
others  imagined  he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of  vain-glory,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  gazed  at,  and  to  pass  for  a  miracle  in  constancy  (and  these 
were  not  mistaken);  others  again  applauded  this  false  heroism,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  manner  over  pain  and  death.  Alex- 
ander, being  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this  dreadful  ceremony,  invited 
several  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper;  and  in  compliance 
with  Calanus's  request,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he  proposed  a  crown,  as 
a  reward  for  him  who  should  quaff  most.  He  who  conquered  on  this 
occasion,  was  Proraachus,  who  swallowed  four  measures  of  wine,  that 
is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a 
crown,  worth  u  talent,*  he  survived  his  victory  but  three  days.  Of  these 
guests,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance  :  a  scene  worthy  of  closing 
that  which  Calanus  had  a  little  before  exhibited!  From  Pasargada, 
Alexander  came  to  Persepolis;  and,  surveying  the  remains  of  the  con- 
flagration, was  exasperated  against  himself  for  his  folly  in  setting  it  on 
fire.  From  hence  he  advanced  towards  Susa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance 
with  his  orders,  had  begun  to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet;  but 
being  informed  that  Alexander  was  going  to  Susa,  he  came  down  again 
to  the  moutiiof  the  Pasitigris,  and  sailed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where 
Alexander  was  to  pass  it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The 
king  offered  to  tlie  gods  sacrifices,  by  way  of  thanks  for  his  happy  re- 
turn ;  and  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received 
the  honours  due  to  him,  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet ;  and  for 
having  conducted  it  so  far  safe  through  numberless  dangers. 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left  there. 
He  married  Statira,  Darius's  eldest  daughter,  and  gave  the  youngest  to 
his  dear  Hephsestion.  And  in  order  that  by  making  these  marriages 
more  common,  his  own  might  not  be  censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest 
noblemen  in  his  court,  and  his  principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him. 
Accordingly  they  chose  from  among  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  about 
fourscore  young  maidens  whom  they  married.  His  design  was,  by 
these  alliances,  to  cement  so  strongly  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  that 
they  should  thenceforward  form  but  one,  under  his  empire.  The  nup- 
tials were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He  likewise  gave  a 
feast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians,  who  had  married  before  in  that 
country.  It  is  related  that  there  were  nine  thousand  guests  at  this  feast, 
and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  debts.  But  finding 
that  several  would  not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being 
an  artifice,  merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who  were  too  lavish  of 
their  money,  he  appointed  in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were 
paid,  without  asking  the  name  either  of  the  debtor  or  creditor.  His 
liberality  was  very  great  on  this  occasion,  and  gave  prodigious  satis- 
faction ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  near  tea  thousand  talents ;+  but 
his  indulgence,  in  permitting  every  person  to  conceal  his  name,  was  a 
still  more  agreeable  circumstance.  He  reproached  the  soldiers  for  their 
seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  promise,  and  said  to  them,  'That  a 

♦  A  thousand  crowns.        t  About  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  subjects  ;  nor  his  subjects 
suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  a  prevarication  :'  a  truly 
royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  security  of  a  people,  and  the  most  solid 
glory  of  a  prince;  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  renounced  for  ever, 
by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise  ;  which  in  affairs  of  government  is 
the  most  fatal  of  all  errors.     And  now  there  arrived  at  Susa  thirty  thou- 
sand Persian  young  men,  most  of  the  same  age,  and  called  Epigoni,  that 
is,  successors  ;  as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  and 
long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of,  as  were  the  strongest 
and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia ;  and  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of 
such  cities  as  were  either  lately  founded  or  conquered  by  Alexander. 
These  had  instructed  them  in  military  discipline,  and  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  science  of  war.    They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  and  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  manner.     They  came  and  encamped  before  the 
city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle  array,  they  were  reviewed  ;  and  per- 
formed their  exercises  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well  pleased 
and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the  Macedonians  took 
great  umbrage.     And,  indeed,  Alexander  observing  that  the  latter  were 
harassed  and   tired   out  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  oftenvented 
murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies,  was,  for  that  reason,  desirous 
of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
the  veterans.     It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole  nation,  and  to  show  too 
marked  a  preference  to  foreigners.     In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom 
Alexander,  during  his  expedition  into  India,  had  appointed  governor  of 
Babylon,  quitted  his  service.     Flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  that 
this  prince  would  never  return  from  the  wars  in  that  country,  he  had 
given  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in  his  infamous 
revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.     As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  very 
severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abused  their  power,  he  meditated 
how  he  might  best  secure  himself ;  and  for  this  purpose  amassed  five 
thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
assembled  six  thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  at 
Athens.  Immediately  all  such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  their  eloquence, 
ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  brides,  as  they  were 
before  by  hopes  of  them,     Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a  small 
part  of  his  wealth  among  these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest, 
but  he  oflFered  Phocion  seven  hundred  talents,*  and  even  put  his  person 
and  property  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the  prodigious  influence 
he  had  over  the  people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  disinterestedness,  had 
gained  him  this  influence.  Philip's  deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums 
of  money  in  that  prince's  name,  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not  for 
himself,  at  least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  support  the  glory  of  his  name :  '  If  they  resemble 
me,'  replied  Phocion,  '  the  little  spotof  ground,  on  the  produce  of  which 
I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  you  mention, 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  ;  if  it  will  not  I  do  not  intend  to  leave 
them  wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxury.'    Alexander 

*  Seven  hundred  thousand  erowus. 
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having  likewise  seut  him  a  hundred  talents,*  Phocioii  asked  those  wlio 
brought  them,  '  with  what  design  Alexander  had  sent  so  great  a  sum  to 
him  alone  of  all  the  Athenians  ?'  'It  is,'  replied  they,  'because  Alex- 
ander looks  upon  you  as  the  only  just  and  virtuous  man.'  '  Let  him 
then,'  says  Phocion,  'suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be 
really  what  I  am  taken  for.' 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception to  the  persons  sent  by  Harpalus.  And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them 
in  very  harsh  terms,  declaring  that  he  should  immediately  take  such 
measures  as  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on  whose  errand 
they  came,  in  case  he  did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city  ;  so  that  Harpalus 
lost  all  hopes  from  that  quarter.  Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more 
favour  to  Harpalus.  He  advised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from 
their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war  upon  a  very  unjust  occasion,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  the  least  necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his  goods, 
having  observed  that  Demosthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viewing 
one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  that  he  admired  the  fashion  and  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the 
weight  of  the  gold.  Demosthenes  taking  the  cup,  was  surprised  at  its 
heaviness,  and  accordi.igly  asked  how  much  it  weighed?  Harpalus 
answered  with  a  smile,  '  Twenty  talents,  I  believe  ;'  and  that  very  even- 
ing sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup  :  for  so  great  was  Harpalus's  pene- 
tration, that  he  could  discover  by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible 
of  a  man  struck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  Demosthenes  could  not  resist 
its  power  ;  but,  overcome  by  this  present,  and  being  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  he  joined  on  a  sudden  Harpalus's  party  ;  and  the  very  next 
morning,  having  wrapped  his  neck  well  in  wool  and  bandages,  he  went 
to  the  assembly.  The  people  then  ordered  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech, 
but  he  refused,  making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice;  upon  which 
some  wags  cried  aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been  seized  in  the  night,  not 
with  a  squinancy,  but  an  argyrancy  ;  thereby  intimating,  that  Harpalus's 
money  had  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to 
Demosthenes,  were  highly  exasperated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justifi- 
cation. Harpalus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city ;  and  in  order  to 
discover  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the  magistrates  commanded 
a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all  houses,  that  of  Caricles  excepted,  who 
having  married  but  a  little  before,  was  exempt  from  this  enquiry,  out  of 
respect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown  on  this  occasion  does  honour 
to  Athens,  and  is  not-  always  exercised  elsewhere.  Demosthenes,  to 
prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a  decree,  by  which  the  senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagus was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the 
first  they  tried,  and  fined,  upon  being  convicted,  fifty  talents, t  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  however  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  his  country.  Demosthenes  did  not  behave  with  reso- 
lution and  magnanimity  in  his  banishment,  residing  generally  at  iEgina 
or  Troezene ;  and  every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would 
be  covered  with  tears  ;  and  he  suffered  such  words  to  drop  from  him  as 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns.  +  Fifty  thousand  crowns. 
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were  unworthy  a  brave  man  ;  words  which  by  no  means  correspond  with 
liis  resolute  and  g-enerous  behaviour  during  his  administration.  Cicer<r 
was  reproached  with  the  same  weakness  in  his  exile,  which  shows  that 
great  men  are  not  such  at  all  times,  nor  in  all  circumstances. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what  Pausanias 
relates  in  justification  of  Demosthenes,*  were  true;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable it  was  so.  According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from 
Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus  the  Macedonian  ;  and  being  racked 
to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  such  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by 
him,  he  did  not  once  mention  Demosthenes,  whose  name,  had  he  been 
guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator 
was  his  enemy.  Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpalus's  flying  to  Athens, 
Alexander,  fully  determined  to  go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  the 
Athenians,  had  commanded  a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was 
brought  that  the  people  in  their  assembly  had  ordered  him  to  depart  their 
city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  returning  into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean,  came  down  from 
Susa,  upon  the  river  Eulaeus  ;  and  after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulph 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  he  went  up  that  river  towards  the  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  it,  near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hephaestion.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declaration 
in  the  camp,  by  which  all  the  Macedonians,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age, 
wounds,  or  any  other  infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the 
fatigues  of  the  service,  were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece;  declaring 
that  his  design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be  bountiful  to  them,  and  send 
them  back  to  their  native  country  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner.  His 
intention,  in  making  this  declaration,  was  to  oblige,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  the  strongest  proof  of  his  afifection  for  them.  However,  the 
very  contrary  happened ;  for  being  already  disgusted  upon  some  other 
accounts,  especially  by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexander  gave  to 
foreigners,  they  imagined,  that  his  resolution  was  to  make  Asia  the  seat 
of  his  empire,  and  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Macedonians;  and  that 
the  only  motive  of  his  discharging  them  was,  that  they  might  make  room 
for  the  new  troops,  he  had  levied  in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  exasperate  them  to  fury.  Without  observing  the  least 
order  or  discipline,  or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they 
went  to  the  king  with  an  air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed 
till  then,  and  with  seditious  cries  demanded  to  be  all  discharged  ;  say- 
ing further,  that  since  he  despised  the  soldiers  who  had  gained  him  all 
his  victories,  he  and  his  father  Ammon  might  carry  on  the  war  against 
whomsoever  and  in  what  manner  they  pleased ;  but  as  for  themselves, 
they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  him  any  longer.  The  king,  no 
way  surprised,  and  without  once  hesitating,  leaps  from  his  tribunal ; 
causes  the  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  his 
guards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  orders  thirteen  to  be  punished. 
This  bold  and  vigorous  action,  which  thunderstruck  the  Macedonians, 
suppressed  their  insolence  in  an  instant ;  quite  amazed  and  confounded, 
and  scarce  daring  to  look  at  one  another,  they  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  were  so  dispirited,  and  trembled  so  prodigiously,  that  they  were 

•  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  US. 
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unab'.j'  tithfr  to  speak  or  even  to  tliink.  Seeing  them  in  this  con<lition, 
he  re-ascended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repealing  to  them,  with  a  severe 
countenance,  and  a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  the  numerous  favours  which 
Pliilip  his  fatiier  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kindness 
and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  them,  he  concluded 
with  these  words  : — '  You  all  desire  a  discharge  ;  I  grant  it  to  you.  Go 
BOW,  and  publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to 
the  mercy  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate 
to  him  than  you.'  After  speaking  this,  he  returns  suddenly  into  his 
tent,  cashiers  his  old  guard  ;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  all  com- 
posed of  Persian  soldiers;  and  shuts  himself  up  for  some  days,  without 
seeing  any  person  all  the  time. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  shocked  than  when  news  was  brought  them,  that  the  king  had  con- 
fided the  care  of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress  their 
grief  no  longer,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamen- 
tations. Soon  after,  they  all  run  together  to  the  king's  tent,  throw  down 
their  arras,  confessing  their  guilt;  acknowledging  their  fault  with  tears 
and  sighs;  declare  that  the  loss  of  life  will  not  be  so  grievous  as  the 
loss  of  honour  ;  and  protest  that  they  will  not  leave  the  place  till  the  king 
has  pardoned  them.  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender  proofs 
they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance  ;  so  that  when  he  himself,  at 
his  coming  out  of  his  tent,  saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  and  after  some  gentle  reproaches,  whicli  were 
softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kindness,  he  declared  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  by  them  all,  that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship.  This  was 
restoring  them  to  life,  as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts.  He  afterwards 
discharged  such  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  arras,  and 
sent  thera  back  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He  com- 
manded, that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  games,  they  should  be 
allowed  the  chief  places  in  the  theatre,  and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  their 
heads  ;  and  gave  orders  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  his  service,  should  receive,  during  their  minority,  the  same  pay  which 
had  been  given  their  fathers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to 
veterans,  must  necessarily  ennoble,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the 
military  profession.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  goverment  to  enrich  every 
soldier  individually  ;  but  it  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of 
distinction,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more  constancy  in 
the  service,  and  nobler  sentiments  and  motives.  Alexander  appointed 
Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  government 
of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Anlipater  had  enjoyed  ;  and 
the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the  recruits  instead  of  Craterus.  The 
king  had  long  since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mother 
and  Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.  She  charged  Antipator  with  as- 
piring at  sovereign  power,  and  the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and 
untractable  disposition  ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters,  that  she 
did  not  behave  in  a  mannner  suitable  to  her  dignity.  It  was  with  some 
reluctance  Antipater  resigned  his  government. 

[A.  M.  3680.  Ant.  J.  C,  3-24.]— From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at 
Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  having  dispatched  the  most  urgent 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  solemnized  games  and  festivals  :  there 
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had  come  to  him  from  Greece,  threa  thousand  dancers,  makers  of  ma- 
chinery, and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It  hap- 
pened very  unluckily,  during-  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  that 
Hephaestion  died  of  a  disease  which  he  brought  upon  himself.  Alex- 
ander abandoning  himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  these 
excesses.  In  one  of  them  Hephaestion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most 
Intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the  confidant  of  all  his  secrets,  and,  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  alone  seemed  to  dispute  this 
honour  with  hira.  An  expression,  which  one  day  escaped  that  prince, 
shows  the  diflference  he  made  between  these  two  courtiers.  '  Craterus,' 
says  he,  '  loves  the  king,  but  Hephaestion  loves  Alexander.'  This  ex- 
pression signifies,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephaestion  was  attached,  in  a 
tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander ;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  reputation, 
and  sometimes  was  less  obsequious  to  his  will,  than  zealous  for  his  glory 
and  interest.  An  excellent  character,  but  very  uncommon.  Hephaestion 
was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers  as  by  Alexander  himself. 
Modest,  even-tempered,  beneficent ;  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and  jea- 
lousy ;  he  never  abused  his  credit  with  the  king,  nor  preferred  himself 
to  those  officers,  whose  merit  made  them  necessary  to  his  sovereign. 
He  was  universally  regretted  ;  but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  ex- 
cessive sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  was 
unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed  to  receive  no  consolation,  but  in 
the  extraordinary  funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  friend  on  his  arrival 
at  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiccas  to  carry  his  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy  ideas 
which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alex- 
ander marched  his  army  against  the  Cosssei,  a  warlike  nation,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  ever 
been  able  to  conquer.  However,  the  king  reduced  them  in  forty  days, 
afterwards  passed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Babylon. 

SECT.  XVIII.— ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON.— HE  SETS 
ABOUT  REPAIRING  THE  BREACHES  MADE  IN  THE 
EMBANKMENTS  OF  THE  TIGRIS  AND  EUPHRATES, 
AND  REBUILDING  THE  TEMPLE  OF  BELUS.— HE  ABAN- 
DONS HIMSELF  TO  IMMODERATE  DRINKING,  WHICH 
BRINGS  HIM  TO  HIS  END.— SYSIGAMBIS  IS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  SURVIVE  HIM. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon,  the 
Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him 
some  of  their  old  men,  to  warn  him  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  his 
life,  in  case  he  entered  that  city,  and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  pass 
by  it.  The  Babylonish  astrologers  were  held  in  such  great  reputation, 
that  this  advice  made  a  strange  impression  on  his  mind,  and  filled  him 
with  confusion  and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of  the  gran- 
dees of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himself  went  another  way ;  and  having 
marched  about  ten  leagues,  he  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  place  where 
he  had  encamped  his  army.  The  Greek  philosophers,  being  told  the 
foundation  of  his  fear  and  scruples,  waited  upon  him  ;  when  setting  in 
the  clearest  light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets  t  ey  fol- 
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lowed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  vanity  of 
astrology ;  and  made  him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  divination  in 
general,  and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  jiarticular,  that  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.  He  knew  that  there 
were  arrived  in  that  city,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
waited  for  his  coming ;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  much  with  the  terror 
of  his  name,  that  the  several  nations  came,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to 
pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  hira  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign. 
This  view,  which  agreeably  soothed  the  strongest  of  all  his  passions, 
contributed  very  much  to  stifle  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make  him 
careless  of  all  advice  that  might  be  given  him  ;  so  that  he  set  forward 
with  all  possible  diligence  towards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold,  as  it 
were,  the  states-general  of  the  world.  After  making  a  most  magnificent 
entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  affa- 
bility and  politeness  of  a  prince,  who  is  desirous  of  winning  the  affection 
of  all.  He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with  great  presents  for  the  deity 
who  presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as  over  health,  but  reproached  him 
at  the  same  time,  '^sculapius,'  says  he,  'has  showed  me  but  very 
little  indulgence,  in  not  preserving  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear 
to  me  as  myself.'  In  private  he  discovered  a  great  friendship  for  such 
of  the  deputies  of  Greece,  as  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories 
and  his  happy  return ;  and  he  restored  to  them  all  the  statues,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in 
Susa,  Babylon,  Pasargada,  and  other  places.  We  are  told  that  among 
these  were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  that  they  were 
brought  back  to  Athens. 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  ha?ing  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  their 
city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  seemed  altogether 
unworthy  of  one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
power.  However,  when  Alexander  was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted 
this  privilege  to  Hercules  only,  he  accepted  it  with  joy;  and  piqued 
himself  upon  treading  in  his  steps,  and  resembling  him  in  all  things. 
But,  cries  Seneca,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man,  with  whom  suc- 
cessful temerity  passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules?  The  latter,  free 
from  all  self-interested  views,  travelled  through  the  world,  merely  to 
benefit  the  several  nations  whom  he  visited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of 
such  robbers  as  infested  it :  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  justly  entitled 
the  plunderer  of  nations,  made  his  glory  to  consist  in  carrying  desolation 
into  all  places,  and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece 
were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native  country, 
those  excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deserv- 
ing death ;  and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  against  such 
cities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  assembly ; 
but  the  Athenians  and  jEtolians  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to 
nut  these  orders  in  execution,  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their 
iberty. 
Alexander,  after  having  dispatched  these  affairs,  finding  himself  now 
£  leisure,  began  to  think  of  Hephsestion's  burial.     This  he  solemnized 
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with  a  magnificence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen^.     As  he  him- 
self undertook  the  management  of  this   funeral,  he  commanded  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  to  contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the  pomp  of 
it.     He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nations  of  Asia  to  extinguish  what  the 
Persians  call  the  sacred  fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  interment  should 
be  ended,  which  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  practised 
in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  its  monarchs.     All  the  officers  and  cour- 
tiers, to  please  Alexander,  caused  images  to  be  carved  of  that  favourite, 
of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  meterials.     At  the  same  time  the  king, 
having  procured  a  great  number  of  architects  and  skilful  workmen,  first 
caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  beaten  down  ;  and, 
having  got  together  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  de- 
signed for  the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  monumental  struc- 
ture erected  over  it.     This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each 
whereof  was  raised  an  uniform  building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered 
with  great  planks  of  palm-tree  wood.      The  whole  formed  a   perfect 
square,  the  circumference   of  which   was  adorned  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.    Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or  a  hundred  fathoms,  in  length. 
At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first  row,  were  set  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  prows  of  ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses*  or  supporters  whereof, 
the  statues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
were  fixed  ;  and  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  posture,  completely 
armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.     The  spaces 
between  the  prows  were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.     Over 
these  prows  was  a  colonade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which  were 
fifteen  cubits  high,  embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where 
they  are  held.    The  flame  of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top,  terminated 
towards  eagles,  which,  with  their  heads  turned  downward,  and  extended 
■wings,  served  as  capitals.     Dragons  fixed  near,  or  upon  the  base,  turned 
their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles.     Over  this  colonnade  stood  a 
third,  in  the  base  of  which  was  represented,  in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunt- 
ing animals  of  every  kind.     On  the  superior  order,  that  is  the  fourth,  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  was  represented  in  gold.     Finally,  on  the  fifth, 
golden   figures   representing   lions  and  bulls,  were  placed  alternately. 
The  whole  edifice  terminated  with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedo- 
nian and  barbarian  fashion,  as  so  many  symbols  of  the  victory  of  the 
former  and  defeat  of  the  latter.     On  the  entablatures  and  roof  were  re- 
presented Syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which  were  filled   (but  so  as  not 
to  be  discerned)  with  musicians,  who  sung  mournful  airs  and  dirges  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.     This  edifice  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet.     The 
beauty  of  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  most 
wonderful   productions  of  fancy,  and   were  all  in   an   exquisite   taste. 
Alexander   had  appointed   to  superintend  the  building  of  this  edifice, 
Stasicrates,  a  great  architect,  and  admirably  well  skilled  in  mechanics, 
in  all  whose  inventions  and  designs  there  appeared,  not  only  prodigious 
magnificence,  but  a  surprising  boldness,  and  such  grandeur  as  was  scare 
conceivable.    It  was  this  artist,  who,  in  a  conversation  some  time  befor 

*  In  Greek  'Efr^T/Ssj  or  ears.     These  are  two  pieces  of  timber  whi^ 
project  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  prow. 
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with  Alexander,  had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none 
would  so  well  admit  of  being  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  mount 
Athos  in  Thrace  :  that,  if  he  therefore  pleased  to  give  orders,  he  would 
make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of  all  statues,  and  that  which  would 
lie  most  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left  hand  it  should  hold 
a  city,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  from  its  right  should 
pour  a  great  river,  whose  waters  would  discharge  themselves  into  the 
sea.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  project  would  have  pleased 
Alexander,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all  things  ; 
nevertheless  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it  was  enough 
that  there  already  was  one  prince,  whose  folly  mount  Athos  would  eter- 
nize. This  was  meant  of  Xerxes,  who,  having  endeavoured  to  cut 
through  the  Isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  a  letter  to  it  in  the  most 
proud  and  senseless  terras.*  'With  regard  to  myself,'  says  Alexander, 
'  mount  Caucasus,  tiie  river  Tanais,+  the  Caspian  sea,  all  which  I  passed 
in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument  ' 

The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prince  erected  in 
honour  of  Hephaestion,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  talents,  that  is,  more  than  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  But  what  man  was  ever  so  ridiculously  and  extrava- 
gantly profuse  J  All  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the 
blood  o/ natious,  and  the  substance  of  provinces,  which  were  thus  sacri- 
ficed to  a  vain  ostentation.  To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had 
for  his  deceased  friend,  something  was  still  wanting  to  the  honours  he 
paid  him,  which  might  raise  him  above  human  nature;  and  this  was 
what  he  proposed,  and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ammon 
a  trusty  person,  named  Philip,  to  inquire  ihe  will  of  the  god.  It  doubt- 
less was  the  e^ho  of  that  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sacri- 
fices might  be  offered  to  Hephaestion,  as  a  demi-god.  These  were  not 
spared  in  any  manner  ;  Alexander  himself  first  setting  the  example, 
when  he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  j)ersons 
Avere  invited.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Cleoraenes,  governor  of 
Egypt,  commanding  him  to  build  a  temple  to  Hephaestion  in  Alexandria, 
and  another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter  (which  is  still  extant) 
to  excite  his  diligence,  and  to  hasten  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor, 
who  was  despised  universally  for  his  injustice  and  rapine,  a  general 
pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and  future;  provided  that,  at 
his  return,  the  temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now  nothing 
was  seen  but  new  altars,  new  temples,  and  new  festivals  :  no  oaths  were 
administered,  but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity  :  to  question  his  divinity 
was  a  capital  crime.  An  old  officer  (a  friend  of  Hephaestion)  having 
bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  his  tomb,  had  like  to  have  been 
put  to  death  for  it ;  nor  would  he  have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander 
been  assured  that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains  of  tender- 
ness, and  not  as  doubting  Hephaestion's  divinity.  I  cannot  say  whether 
Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephaes- 
tion's divinity  ;    but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to 

*  Proud  Athos,  wlio  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  so  bold  as  to 
oppose  to  my  workmen  such  rocks  and  stones  as  they  cannot  cut ;  other- 
wise I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  in'.o  the  sea. — Plu- 
tarch de  ira  cohib.  p.  555.  t  The  laxartes  is  here  meant. 
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appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it;  and  gloried,  not  only  that  lie  had  a  god 
for  his  father,  but  that  he  himself  could  make  gods.  How  ridiculous 
is  all  this  ! 

During  almost  a  year  that  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon,  he  revolved 
a  great  number  of  projects  in  his  mind  :  such  as  to  go  round  Africa  by 
sea ;  to  make  a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations  lying  round  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasts  ;  to  conquer  Arabia  ;  to  make  war 
against  Carthage,  and  to  subdue  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts 
of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination 
and  ambition  vi^ould  never  suffer  him  to  be  at  rest ;  nay,  could  he  have 
conquered  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  sought  a  new  one,  to  satiate 
the  avidity  of  his  desires.  The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed 
his  thoughts  very  much.  Finding  it  surpassed  in  extent,  in  conveniency, 
and  in  whatever  can  be  wished,  either  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of 
life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of 
his  empire  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the 
conveniences  and  ornaments  possible.  This  city,  as  well  as  the  country 
round  about  it,  had  suffered  prodigiously  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  or 
dike  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Pallacopa.  The 
river  running  out  of  its  usual  channel  by  this  breach,  overflowed  the 
whole  country  :  and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  last 
so  wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as  much  to  repair  the  bank,  as 
the  raising  of  it  had  done  at  first.  So  little  water  was  left  in  the  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon,  that  there  was  scarce  depth  enough  for 
small  boats,  which  consequently  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city. 
Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which  purpose  he  embarked 
upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  insulting  tone  of  voice,  the 
Magi  and  Chaldeans,  who  accompanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  since  notwithstanding  the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured  to 
terrify  him  with  (as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman)  he  however  had 
entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  very  safe.  Attentive  to 
nothing  but  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  he  went  and  viewed  the  breach, 
and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and  restoring  it  to  its  former 
condition. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such  works 
are  truly  worthy  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to  tlieir  name, 
since  they  are  not  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  solely  calculated 
for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  would  have 
recovered  a  whole  province  which  lay  under  water  ;  and  have  made  the 
river  more  navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater  service  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, by  turning  it  all  again  into  its  channel  as  before.  This  work, 
after  having  been  carried  on  the  length  of  thirty  furlongs  (a  league  and 
a  half)  was  stopped  by  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and 
the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  this 
project,  and  several  others  he  had  formed.  A  supreme  cause,  unknown 
to  men,  prevented  its  execution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it, 
was  the  curse  which  God  had  pronounced  against  this  city  ;  an  anathema 
which  no  human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  '  I  will  cut  off  from 
Babylon  the  name  and  remnant:'*  had  Ihe  Lord  of  hosts  sworn  above 
*  Isa.  ch.  xiv.  ver.  92,  23. 
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three  hundred  years  before :  '  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water :  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction— It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation — neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold 
there.'*  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have  passed  away,  than  Alex- 
ander's design,  have  been  put  in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow 
by  Babylon  ;  the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed  into 
uninhabitable  fens  ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible,  by  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  mud  and  dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  if, 
were  to  be  covered  with  stagnated  waters,  which  would  make  all  access 
to  it  impracticable.  Thus  it  now  lies  ;  and  all  things  were  to  conspire 
to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected  state,  in  order  that  the  prophecy  might  be 
completely  fulfilled  ;  '  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who 
shall  disannul  it?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it 
back?'+  Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this 
invincible  curse,  than  the  efiforts  of  the  most  powerfully  prince  that  ever 
reigned  ;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the 
carrying  on  his  projects  ;  a  prince,  of  whose  enterprises  none  had  ever 
miscarried  ;  and  who  failed  in  this  only,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  difli- 
cult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  most  at  heart,  was 
the  repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  on  his  re- 
turn from  Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander  was 
resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but  even  lo  raise  a  much  more  magnifi- 
cent temple.  Accordingly,  he  caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  removed ; 
and  finding  that  the  Magi,  lo  whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but 
slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work.  Notwithstanding  ten  thousand  of 
them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for  two  months  successively,  the  work 
was  not  finished  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  so  prodigious  were  its  ruins. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  were  in  his  army, 
to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
their  assistance  ;J  but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  as  idolatry 
was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they  therefore  were  not 
allowed  to  assist  in  building  of  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship  ; 
and  accordingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  punished 
for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander  ad- 
miring their  constancy,  discharged,  and  sent  them  home.  This  delicate 
resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action 
that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the 
conduct  of  Providence  on  this  occasion.  God  had  broken  to  pieces,  by 
the  hand  of  his  servant  Cyrus, §  the  idol  Belus,  the  God  who  rivalled  the 
Lord  of  Israel:  he  afterwards  caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple. 
These  first  blows  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon  were  so  many  omens 
of  its  total  ruin  ;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  complete  the 
re-building  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  restore 
that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above-mentioned, 

•  Isa.  ch.  xiii.  ver.  20.  +  Chap.  xlv.  ver.  27. 

J  Josephus  contra  Appion.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 

§  God  gives  him  this  name  in  Isaiah. 
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during  his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such 
pleasures  as  that  city  aflForded  ;  and  one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief 
aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  was  to  stupefy  himself,  and 
to  drive  from  his  mind  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impend- 
ing death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Magi  and  other  soothsayers  :  for  though  in  certain  moments,  he  seemed 
not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been  given  him,  he  was  how- 
ever seriously  affected  with  them  inwardly  ;  and  these  gloomy  reflec- 
tions were  ever  returning  to  his  mind.     They  terrified  him  at  last  to  such 
a  degree,  that  whenever  the  most  insignificant  thing  happened  (if  ever 
so  little  extraordinary  and  unusual)   his  imagination  swelled  it  imme- 
diately to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into  an  unhappy  omen.    The 
palace  was  now  filled  with  sacrificers,  with  persons  whose  office  was  to 
perform  expiation  and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pretended  to 
see  into  futurity  and  prophecy  things  to  come.     It  was  certainly  a  spec- 
tacle worthy  a  philosophic  eye,  to  see  a  prince,  at  whose  nod  the  world 
trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors  ;  so  true  is  it,  says  Plu- 
tarch, that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  the  incredulity  which  prompts 
us  neither  to  fear  nor  believe  any  thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  super- 
stition, which  enslaves  the  soul  to  the  most  abject  fears,  the  most  ridi- 
culous follies,  is  a  misfortune  no  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  no  less  fatal  in 
its  consequences.     It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  plea- 
sure in  degrading,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  in  every  age,  and 
in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had 
affected  to  set  himself  above  human  nature,  and  equal  himself  to  the 
Deity.    This  prince  had  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain  glory  of 
conquest  which  men  most  admire  ;  and  to  which  they  afilx,  more  than  to 
any  thing  else,  the  idea  of  grandeur  :  and  God  delivers  him  up  to  a  ridi- 
culous superstition,  which  men  of  good  sense  and  understanding  despise 
most,  and  than  which  notiiing  can  be  more  weak  or  grovelling.     Alex- 
ander was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new  festivals,  and  perpetually 
at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  quaffed  wiih  his  usual  intemperance.    After 
having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  entertainment  was 
proposed  to  him.     He  met  accordingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at 
table.     He  drank  to  the  health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then 
pledged  them  severally.     After  this,  calling  for  Hercules's  cup,  which 
held  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a 
Macedonian  of  the  company,  Proteas  by  name,  and  afterwards  pledged 
him  again,  in  the  same  enormous  bumper.     He  had  no  sooner  swallowed 
it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor.     '  Here,  then,'  cries  Seneca,  (describing 
the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness),  '  is  this  hero  ;  invincible  by  all  the  toils 
of  prodigious  marches,  by  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the 
most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;   here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his 
intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules.' 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried  half 
dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though  with  some  considerable 
intervals,  in  which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  laud  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should 
soon  recover.  But  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and  his  voice 
beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Per- 
diccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
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Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,  lie  however  struggled  with  dealli, 
and  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  presented  his  soldiers  (to  whom  he 
could  not  refuse  this  last  testimony  of  friendship)  his  dying  hand  to  Iciss. 
After  this,  liis  principal  courtiers  asking  to  whom  he  left  the  empire;  he 
answered,  '  To  the  most  worthy  ;'  adding,  '  that  ho  foresaw  the  decision 
of  this  would  give  occasion  to  strange  funeral  games  after  his  decease.' 
And  Perdiccas,  enquiring  further  at  what  time  they  should  pay  him 
divine  honours,  he  replied,  '  When  you  are  happy.'  These  were  his  last 
words,  and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in  the  middle  of 
spring,  the  first  year  of  the  CXIVlh  Olympiad. 

[A.  M.  36S3.  Ant.  J.  C.  321.]— No  one,  says  Plutarch  and  Arrian, 
suspected  then  that  Alexander  had  been  poisoned  ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this 
time  that  such  reports  generally  prevail.  But  the  state  of  his  body 
proved  that  he  did  not  die  by  that  means  ;  for  all  his  chief  officers  dis- 
agreeing among  themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for 
several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the 
least  symptoms  of  putrefaction.  The  true  poison  which  brought  him  to 
his  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands  besides  Alexander. 
It  was  nevertheless  believed  afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  treachery  of  Antipater's  sons  ;  that  Cassander,  the  eldest 
of  them,  brought  the  poison  from  Greece  ;*  that  lolas,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer  ;  and  tliathe  cunningly  chose  the  time  of  the  great  feast  mentioned 
before,  in  order  that  tlie  prodigious  quantity  of  wine  he  then  drank  might 
conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state  of  Antipater's  affairs,  at 
that  time,  gave  some  grounds  for  tliis  suspicion.  He  was  persuaded  that 
he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him,  because  of  his 
inal-administration  during  his  vice-royalty ;  and  it  was  not  altogether 
improbable,  that  he  commanded  his  son  to  commit  a  crime  which  would 
save  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  undoubted 
circumstance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  this  stain  ;  and  that  as 
long  as  he  lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him  as  a  traitor  who  had 
poisoned  their  king.  Aristotle  was  also  suspected,  but  with  no  great 
foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison  or  by  excessive  drinking, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  prediction  of  the  Magi  and  soothsayers,  with 
regard  to  his  dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain  and 
indisputable,  that  God  had  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  knowledge  of 
futurity ;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and  oracles  have  sometimes  foretold 
things  which  really  came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by 
their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who  by  their  penetration  and 
natural  sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a  certain 
degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  approaching  events  ;  and  are  enabled 

*  It  is  pretended  that  this  poison  was  an  extremely  cold  water,  which 
distils  drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  called  Nonacris.  Very 
little  of  it  falls ;  and  it  is  so  acrimonious,  that  it  corrodes  whatever 
vessel  receives  it,  those  excepted  which  are  made  of  a  mule's  hoof.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  brought  for  this  horrid  purpose  from  Greece  to  Baby- 
lon, in  a  vessel  of  the  latter  sort. 

VOL.    II.  2  Y 
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to  make  predictions,  which  thougli  they  appear  above  the  reach  of  human 
understanding,  are  not  yet  above  that  of  malicious  spirits  of  darkness. 
The  knowledge  those  evil  spirits  have  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
precede  and  lead  to  an  event ;  the  part  they  frequently  bear  in  it,  by 
inspiring  such  of  the  wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them,  with  the  thoughts 
and  desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes;  aa 
inspiration  to  which  they  are  sure  those  wicked  persons  will  consent: 
by  these  things,  devils  are  enabled  to  forsee  and  foretel  certain  parti- 
culars. They  indeed  often  mistake  in  their  conjectures,  but  God  also 
sometimes  permits  thera  to  succeed  in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  im- 
piety of  those,  who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  enquire  their  fate 
of  such  lying  spirits. 

The  moment  that  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  whole  palace 
echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  with  as 
many  tears  as  the  victors.  The  grief  for  his  death  occasioning  the  re- 
membrance of  his  many  good  qualities,  all  his  faults  were  forgotten. 
The  Persians  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sove- 
reign that  ever  reigned  over  them  ;  the  Macedonians  the  best,  the  most 
valiant  prince  in  the  universe;  and  all  exclaimed  against  the  gods  for 
having  enviously  bereaved  mankind  of  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
the  height  of  his  foitune.  The  Macedonians  imagined  they  saw  Alex- 
ander, with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  still  lead  them  on  to  battle,  besiege 
cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves. 
They  then  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine  honours  ; 
and  confessed  they  liad  been  ungrateful  and  impious,  for  bereaving  him 
of  a  name  he  so  justly  merited.  After  paying  him  this  homage  of  vene- 
ration and  tears,  they  turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  reflections  on 
themselves,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  Alex- 
ander's death.  They  considered  that  they  were  on  the  farther  side  (with 
respect  to  Macedonia)  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to  head  them  ; 
and  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhorred  their  new  yoke.  As  the 
king  died  without  nominating  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity  presented 
itself  to  their  imagination;  and  exhibited  nothing  but  divisions,  civil 
wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding  their  blood,  and  of  opening 
their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it ; 
and  to  raise  to  the  throne  perhaps  some  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 
This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to  Babylon,  but  spread 
over  all  the  province  ;  and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Darius's  mother. 
One  of  his  grand-danghters  was  with  her,  still  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  Hepheestion  her  husband,  and  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity  recalled 
all  her  private  woes.  But  Sysigambis  bewailed  the  several  misfortunes 
of  her  family ;  and  this  new  affliction  awaked  the  remembrance  of  all  its 
former  sufferings.  One  would  have  thought  that  Darius  was  but  just 
dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother  solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons 
at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no  less  than  the  dead:  'Who 
now,'  would  she  say,  '  will  take  care  of  my  daughters  ?  where  shall  we 
find  another  Alexander?'  She  would  fancy  slie  saw  tliem  aoain  reduced 
to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  kingdom  a  second 
time;  but  with  this  difference,  that  now  Alexander  was  gone  they  had 
no  refuge  left.  At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief.  This  princess,  who 
had  borne  with  patience   the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband,  of  four- 
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score  of  her  brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and,  to, 
say  all  in  one  word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  family ; 
though  she  had,  I  say,  submitted  patiently  to  all  these  losses,  she  how- 
ever had  not  strength  sufficient  to  support  herself  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  She  would  not  take  any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to 
death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  ^reat  contentions  arose  among  the  Mace- 
donians, about  appointing  him  a  successor ;  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
account  in  its  proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion  and 
disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridseus,  bastard  brother  to  Alexander, 
should  be  declared  king,  and  that  in  case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months 
gone  with  child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  he  should  share  the  throne 
in  conjunction  with  Aridseus,  and  that  Perdiccas  should  have  the  care  of 
both  ;  for  Aridaeus  was  an  idiot,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as  much  as  a 
child.  The  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  having  embalmed  the  king's  corpse 
after  their  manner,  Aridseus  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter-Ammon  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  preparing  for  this 
magnificent  funeral,  which  made  Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  son, 
who  having  had  the  ambition  to  rank  himself  among  the  gods,  was  so 
long  deprived  of  burial;  a  privilege  generally  allowed  to  the  meanest 
of  mortals. 

SECT.  XIX.— THE   JUDGMENT  WHICH  WE  ARE  TO  FORM 
OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having  given  a  detail  of 
Alexander's  actions,  I  should  not  here  take  notice  of  the  judgment  which 
we  are  to  form  of  them  ;  especi.illy  as  authors  have  entirely  differed  iu 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  prince.  Some  have  ap- 
plauded him  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent:  others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
represented  him  in  such  colours  as  at  least  sully,  if  not  quite  eclipse,  the 
splendour  of  his  victories.  This  diversity  of  sentiment  denotes  that  of 
Alexander's  qualities ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  good  and  evil, 
virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more  equally  blended  in  any  prince.  But 
this  is  not  all :  for  Alexander  appears  very  diflFerent,  according  to  the 
times  or  circumstances  in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has  very  justly 
observed.  In  the  enquiry  he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alexander's 
arms,  supposing  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him 
a  kind  of  double  Alexander;  the  one  wise,  temperate,  judicious,  brave, 
intrepid,  but  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  circumspect :  the  other  im- 
mersed in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  haughty  prosperity  :  vain,  proud, 
arrogant,  fief'y ;  softened  by  voluptuousness,  abandoned  to  intemperance 
and  excesses ;  in  a  word,  resembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexander  ; 
and  havisg  made  the  Macedonians  degenerate  into  all  the  vices  of  the 
Persians,  by  thenew  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners  he  assumed  after 
his  conquests.  I  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan  in  the  account  I  am  now 
to  give  of  Alexander's  character,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects, 
and  in  a  manner  two  eeras  :  first,  from  his  youth  till  the  battle  of  Issus, 
and  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after  ;  and  secondly  from 
that  victory  to  his  death.     The  former  will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities 
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with  few  defects  (according  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  these) :  the 
second  will  represent  to  us  enormous  vices ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
splendour  of  so  many  victories,  very  little  true  and  solid  merit,  even 
with  regard  to  warlike  actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  he  sus- 
tained his  reputation. 

FIRST  PART. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire  in  Alexander,  a  happy  dis- 
position, cultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education.  He  had  a 
great,  noble,  and  generous  soul.  He  delighted  in  beneficence  and  libera- 
lity ;  qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his  infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whose 
business  it  was  to  gather  up  and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at 
tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  lesson  on  that 
subject.  As  he  always  threw  the  ball  to  the  other  players,  the  king, 
with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him,  '  And  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball  V  '  No, 
Sir,'  replied  the  lad,  '  you  do  not  ask  me  for  it.'  This  witty  and  ready 
answer  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prince,  who  fell  a  laughing,  and 
afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After  this,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  excite  him  to  acts  of  generosity  ;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with 
such  as  refused  them  at  his  hands.  Finding  Phocian  continue  inflexible 
on  this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter,  '  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his 
friend,  in  case  he  refused  to  accept  of  his  favours.' 

Alexander,  from  his  early  years,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the 
mighty  things  to  which  he  was  born,  endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  appear  superior  to  all  others.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so 
strong  a  love  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  ambition,  which  is 
considered  by  Christians  as  a  great  vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens 
as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  support  with  cou- 
rage all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  acustomed 
very  early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted  with  luxury 
or  delicacy  of  any  kind  ;  a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to  young 
soldiers.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler 
education  than  Alexander.  He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence, 
poetry,  polite  learning,  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted 
and  most  sublime  sciences.  How  happy  was  he  in  meeting  with  so  great 
a  preceptor !  None  but  an  Aristotle  was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  lam 
overjoyed  to  find  the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him  in  one  sense 
than  to  his  father.  A  man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  must 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good  education.  The 
effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Can  we  admire  too  much  the  great  soli- 
dity and  j  udgraent  which  this  young  prince  discovered  in  his  conversation 
with  the  Persian  ambassadors?  his  early  wisdom,  whilst  in  his  youth, 
he  acted  as  regent  during  his  father's  absence,  and  pacified  the  feuds 
which  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia?  his  courage  and  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which  he  so  gloriously  distinguished  himself? 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  at  a  public 
banquet,  and  even  employing  severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occa-- 
sion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  affront  which  Philip  put  upon  Olympias 
his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  transported  him  in  a  manner  out  of  himself ; 
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but  still  no  pretence,  no  injustic  -  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or  excuse 
such  usaije  to  a  father  and  a  king-.  He  afterwards  discovered  more 
moderation,*  when,  on  occasion  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  discourses 
held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection,  he  said,  '  That  nothing  was  more 
royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with  calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the 
time  he  is  doing  good.'  It  has  been  observed, t  that  the  great  prince  of 
Conde  did  not  think  any  thing  niore  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  con- 
queror, than  tlie  noble  haughtiness  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious 
soldiers,  who  refused  to  follow  him  : — '  Go,'  says  he,  '  ungrateful,  base 
wretches,  and  proclaim  in  your  country,  that  you  have  abandoned  j'our 
king  among  nations  who  will  obey  hi  ill  better  than  you.'  'Alexander, 
(says  that  prince)  abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  barbarians,  who 
were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  believes  himself  so  worthy  of  com- 
manding over  others,  that  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  him. 
Whether  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  it 
was  the  same  to  him.  He  fancied,  that  wherever  he  found  men,  he  found 
subjects,'  Alexander's  patience  and  moderation,  which  I  took  notice  of 
at  first,  are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  his  life. 
That  at  twenty  years  he  should  be  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds 
which  raged  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected  foreign 
enemies,  and  those  of  the  most  formidable  kind  ;  that  he  disarmed  Greece, 
most  of  the  nations  whereof  had  united  against  him  ;  and  that  in  less 
than  two  years,  he  should  have  enabled  himself  to  execute  securely  those 
plans  his  father  had  so  wisely  projected  ;  all  this  supposes  a  presence  of 
mind,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and,  what  is  more 
than  all,  a  consummate  prudence ;  qualities  which  form  the  character  of 
the  true  hero.  This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  expedition  against  Darius  till  the  time 
mentioned  by  us,  Plutarch  very  justly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it, J  as 
the  most  heroic  act  that  ever  was.  He  formed  it  the  very  instant  he 
ascended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in  some  measure,  as  a 
part  of  wliat  he  inherited  from  his  father.  When  scarce  twenty  years 
old,  surrounded  with  dangers  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  find- 
ing his  treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  talents, ||  which  his  father  had  contracted  ;  with  an  array 
greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians:  in  this  condition, 
Alexander  already  turns  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  pro- 
poses no  less  a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire.  Was  this  the 
effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of  youth  ?  asks  Plutarch.  Certainly  not : 
replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise  with  so 
great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours,  by  which  I  understand 
(continues  Plutarch)  magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage  ; 
preparations  and  aids,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  philosophy,  which 
he  had  thoroughly  studied  ;  to  that  we  may  afiirm,  that  he  was  as  much 
indebted  for  his  conquest  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to  the 
instructions  of  Philip  his  father.  We  may  add,  that  according  to  all  the 
maxims  of  war,  Alexander's  enterprise  must  naturally  be  successful. 

•  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  6S9.  t  St.  Evremond. 

X  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Orat.  I.  p.  327. 

II  About  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
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Such  an  army  as  his,  though  not  a  very  great  one,  consisting  of  Mace- 
donians and  Greelcs,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  at  that  time  in  the  worltl, 
trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inured  to  toils  and  dan- 
gers, formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exercises  of  sieges  and 
battles,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories,  by  the 
hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  still  more  by  their  heriditary  and  irre- 
concileable  hatred  to  the  Persians ;  such  troops,  I  say,  headed  by 
Alexander,  were  almost  sure  of  conquering  an  army,  composed  indeed 
of  infinite  numbers  of  men,  but  of  few  soldiers.  The  swiftness  of  the 
execution  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project.  After  having 
gained  the  affections  of  all  his  gtnierals  and  officers  by  an  unparalleled 
liberality  ;  and  of  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of  goodness,  affability,  and 
even  familiarity,  which,  so  far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince, 
adds  to  the  respect  which  is  paid  him  such  a  zeal  and  tenderness  as  is 
proof  against  all  things :  after  this,  I  say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was 
to  astonish  his  enemies  by  bold  enterprises,  to  terrify  them  by  examples 
of  severity  ;  and,  lastly,  to  win  them  by  acts  of  humanity  and  clemency. 
He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  these.  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  fol- 
lowed by  a  famous  victory ;  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and 
Halicarnassus,  showed  to  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to  whom  no  part  of 
military  knowledge  was  unknown.  The  razing  of  the  latter  city  to  the 
very  foundations,  spread  an  universal  terror  ;  but  the  allowing  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws  to  all  those  who  submitted 
cheerfully,  made  the  world  believe  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view 
than  to  make  nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting 
peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat,  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  giddj',  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of 
his  dignity  ;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  present 
age.  The  ancients,  all  whose  exercises  had  a  reference  to  those  of  war, 
accustomed  themselves  early  to  bathing  and  swimming.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  having  heated  them- 
selves in  the  military  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins,  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which 
runs  by  that  city.  By  these  means  they  enabled  themselves  to  pass 
rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  for  those  are  never  crossed, 
but  after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
sun-beams,  which,  with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers'  arms,  must  neces- 
sarily make  them  sweat.  Hence  we  may  apologise  for  Alexander's 
bathing  himself,  which  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  him  ;  especially  as 
he  might  not  know  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  so  excessively  cold. 
The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  antiquity,  completed  the  proof  that  Alexander  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  form  the  great  soldier  ;  as  skill  in  making  choice 
of  a  field  of  battle;  such  a  presence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  giving  out  proper  orders ;  a  courage  and  bravery, 
which  the  most  evident  dangers  served  only  to  animate ;  an  impetuous 
activity,  tempered  and  guided  by  such  a  prudent  restraint,  as  will  not 
suffer  the  hero  to  be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour  ;  lastly,  such 
a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  disconcerted  by  unforeseen 
obstacles,  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties,  though  seemingly  insurmount- 
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able,  and  which  knows  no  other  limits  or  end  but  victory.     Historians 
have  observed  a  great  difference  between  Alexander  anil   his  father,  in 
their  manner  of  making  war.     Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were  tlie 
prevailing  arts  of  Philip,   who  always  acted  secretly  and  in  the  dark  ; 
but  his  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more  candour  and  without  disguise. 
Tlie  one  endeavoured   to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to 
subdue  them  by  force.     The  former  discovered  more  art,  the  latter  more 
magnanimity.     Pliilip  did  not  look  upon  any  methods,  which  conduce  to 
conquest,  as  ignominious;  but  Alexander  could  never  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  employ  treachery.     He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the 
ablest  of  all  Darius's  generals;  but  then  he  employed  honourable  means. 
When  he  marched  near  Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his  soldiers, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  make  the  least  havoc  in  them.     His 
design,  by  this  conduct,   was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  or  to 
make  the  Persians  to  suspect  his  fidelity.     Memnon  also  prided  himself 
in  behaving  with  generosity  towards  Alexander;  and  hearing  a  soldier 
speak  ill  of  that  prince  :  '  1  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,'  says  that 
general,  striking  liim  with  his  javelin,    '  to  speak  injuriously  of  that 
prince,  but  to  fight  against  him.'     The  circumstance  which  raises  Alex- 
ander above  most  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above  himself,  is  the  use 
he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus.     This  is  the  most  beautiful 
incident  of  his  life  ;  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to 
be  considered,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly 
great.     By  the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not  indeed  of 
Darius's  person,  but  of  his  empire.     Not  only  Sysigambis,  that  king's 
mother,  was  his  captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daughters,  princesses, 
whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia. — Alexander  was  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bands  of 
marriage,  as  an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a  like 
occasion  ;  nevertheless,  his  camp  was  to  those  princesses  a  sacred  asy- 
lum, or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chastity  was  secured,  as  under 
the  guard  of  virtue  itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  ex- 
piring moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with,  could  not 
forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and  wishing  success 
to  so   wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed   his  passions  so 
absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omit  one 
rarely  found  among  the  great,  and  which  nevertheless  does  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  makes  life  happy  ;  this  is,  his  being  informed  by  a 
soul  capable  of  a  friendship,  tender,  unreserved,  active,  constant,  void  of 
pride  and  arrogance,  in  so  exalted  a  fortune,  which  generally  considers 
it  alone,  makes  its  grandeur  consist  in  humbling  all  around  it,  and  is 
better  pleased  with  servile  wretches,  than  with  frank  sincere  friends. 
Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers;  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  familiarity  ;  admitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises, 
and  conversations  ;  was  truly  concerned  for  them  when  involved  in  any 
calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  at  their  recovery,  and 
was  interested  in  whatever  befel  them.  We  have  examples  of  this  in 
Hephaestion,  in  Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  many  others.  A  prince  of 
real  merit  loses  none  of  his  dignity  by  such  a  familiarity  and  condescen- 
sion ;  but,  on.  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  respected  on  that  ver 
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account.  Everj' man  of  a  tall  stature,  does  not  scruple  to  put  himself 
upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  kno-.ving  that  ho  shall  over- 
top them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminutive  persons  alone  not  to 
vie  in  stature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd.  Alexander  was 
dear  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was  beforehand  with  them 
in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strongly  desirous  ta 
please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity  ;  hence  they  were  always 
ready  to  execute  all  his  orders,  though  attended  with  the  g^reatest  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  this  made  them  submit  paliently  to  the  severest 
hardships,  and  threw  them  into  the  deepest  affliction,  whenever  they 
happened  to  give  him  any  room  for  discontent. 

In  the  picture  which  has  hitherto  been  given  of  Alexander,   what  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  glory?     Military   virtue  has  been  exhibited  in 
its  utmost  splendour  ;    goodness,  clemency,   moderation,   and   wisdom, 
have  crowned  it,  and  added  such  a  lustre,  as  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  Alexander,  at  this  juncture,  to  secure  his  glories 
and  his  victories,  stops  short  in  his  career  ;  that  he  himself  checks  his 
ambition,  and  raises  Darius  to  the  throne  with  the  same  hand  that  had 
dispossessed  him  of  it  ;  makes  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks, 
free  and  independent  of  Persia:  that  he  declares  himself  protector  of  all 
the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  in  no  other  view  than  to  secure  them  their 
liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  customs  ;  that 
he  afterwards  returns  to  Macedon,  and  there,  contented  with  the  lawful 
bounds  of  his  empire,  makes  all  his  glory  and  delight  consist  in  rendering' 
his  people  happy,  in  procuring  for  them  abundance  of  all  things,  in  seeing 
the  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  justice  flourish;  in  causing  virtue 
to  be  had  in  honour,  and  endearing  himself  to  his  subjects  :  in  fine,  that 
now  become,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  much  more  so  by  the  fame  of 
his  virtues,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  he  sees  himself,  in  some 
measure,  the  arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  exercises,  over  the  minds  of  men, 
such  an  empire,  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honourable  than  thaft 
which  is  founded  on  fear  only  :   supposing  all  this  to  have  happened, 
would  ever  any  prince  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  revered  as 
Alexander?    To  adopt  such  a  resolution,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  most 
refined  taste  for  true  glory,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in 
history.    Men  generally  do  not  consider  that  the  glory  which  attends 
the  most  shining  conquests,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a 
prince,  who  has  despised  and  trampled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how 
to  give  bounds  to  universal  power.     But  Alexander  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing these  happy  qualities.     His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never 
experienced  adverse  fortune,   intoxicated  and  changed  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the  same  man  ;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, that  ever  the  poison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden  or  more  forcible 
eflfect  than  upon  him. 

SECOND   PART. 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  l»sns,  in 
which  Alexander  displayed  all  the  courage  and  abilities  of  a  great  war- 
rior, we  see  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince,  degenerate  on 
a  sudden,  and  make  way  for  the  grossest  vices  and  most  brutal  passions. 
If  we  sometime?,  through  the  excess€S  to  which  he  abandons  hiin-self. 
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perctivi'  roiiu-  brlprlil  rays  of  humanity,  g»  nlliness,  and  nioderalioii.  these 
ore  th"  t'fft^ts  of  a  ha|>py  natural  disposition,  wliich.  though  not  quite 
extinguishe-1  by  vice,  is  however  governed  by  i(.  Was  ever  enterprise; 
more  wild  and  extravagant,  tlian  that  of  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Libya;  of  exposing  his  army  to  ihe  danger  of  perisliins;  with  thirst  and 
fatigue :  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his  victories,  and  giving  his  enemy 
time  to  raise  a  new  army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in 
order  to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and  purchase,  at 
so  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only  rentier  him  contemptible  ?  How 
mean  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  liis  letters,  after  Darius's 
defeat,  the  (Ireek  woril,  which  signifies  health,*  except  in  those  he 
wrote  to  Piiocitm  and  Anti|)aterl  As  if  this  title,  because  employed  by 
other  men,  c'>ul(l  have  degradec"  a  kine.  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to 
procure,  at  least  to  wish,  all  his  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity 
implied  by  that  word. 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  unworthy,  not  only  of  a 
prince,  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as  drunkenness  ;  its  bare  name  is  intole- 
rable,  and  strikes  us  with  horror.  How  infamous  a  phasure  is  it,  to 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  carousing,  to  continue  these  excesses  for 
weeks  togeth«r  ;  to  pride  one's  self  in  exceeding  other  men  in  intern- 
perance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  in  no  other  view  than  to  gain  such  a 
victory  !  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities  that  attend  these  de- 
bauches, how  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who, 
intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame  his 
father,  to  sully  his  glory,  and,  lost  to  all  shame,  scruples  not  to  prefer 
himself  to  him  ?  Drunkenness  is  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of 
these  excesses.  It  betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not 
place  them  there.  Alexander,  puffed  up  by  his  victories,  greedy  and 
insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with  the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of 
his  own  merit,  jealous  of,  or  despising  all  mankind,  is  able  in  his  sober 
moments  to  conceal  his  sentiments  ;  but  no  sconer  is  he  intoxicated,  than 
he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he  really  is.  What  shall  we  say  of  his 
barbarously  murdering  an  old  friend  :  who,  though  indiscreet  and  rash, 
was  yet  his  friend?  Of  the  death  of  tliemost  honest  man  in  all  his  court, 
whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  homage  ?  Of  the 
execution  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  con<lemned,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions? 
I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexander,  according  to 
most  historians,  gave  into,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified;  to  speak 
of  him,  therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror  ;  qualities  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  generally  considered,  and  which  have  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  nations  :  all  we  now  have  to  do  is,  to  examine 
whether  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as  is  generally  supposed.  I 
have  already  observed,  that,  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  Alexander  was  a  great  warrior 
and  an  illustrious  general.  But  yet  I  doubt  very  much,  whether,  during 
these  first  years  of  his  exploits,  he  ought  to  be  set  above  his  father  Phi- 
lip ;  whose  actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are  however  as  much  ap- 
plauded by  good  judges,  and  those  of  the  military  profession.     Philip, 
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at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unsettled.  He  himself 
was  oblijfeii  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  least  foreign  assistance.  He  alone  raised  himself  to  the 
power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  obliged 
to  train  up,  not  only  his  soldiers,  but  his  officers  ;  to  instruct  them  in  all 
the  military  exercises  ;  to  inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  and  to  his 
care  and  abilities  alone,  Macedonia  owed  the  rise  of  the  celebrated 
phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  the  world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to 
which  Alexander  owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood  in 
Philip's  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  successively  exercised  over  Greece!  The 
Greeks,  who  were  the  bravest  people  in  the  universe,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  chief,  till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  by  gaining  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus 
we  see,  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Alexander's  executing  his  great 
design  ;  the  plan  whereof,  and  most  excellent  instructions  relative  to  it, 
had  been  laid  down  for  him  by  his  father.  Now,  will  it  not  appear  a 
much  easier  task,  to  subdue  Asia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject 
the  Greeks  who  had  so  often  triumphed  over  Asia?  But  without  carry- 
ing further  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with  Philip,  which  all,  who  do  not 
consider  heroes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they  have  con- 
quered, but  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions,  must  give  in  favour  of 
the  latter:  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumph 
over  Darius  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  cha- 
racter of  great  soldiers  and  illustrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  enquiry,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimously  agreed, 
by  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory 
of  a  hero:  1  mean  the  justice  of  the  war  in  whicii  he  engages,  without 
which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  an  usurper  and  a  robber. 
Alexander,  in  making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  against 
Darius,  had  a  plausable  pretence  for  it;  because  the  Persians  had  been 
in  all  ages,  and  were  at  that  time,  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  there- 
fore might  think  himself  justly  entitled  to  revenge.  But  then,  what 
right  had  Alexander  over  the  great  number  of  nations,  who  did  not  know 
even  the  name  of  Greece,  and  had  never  done  him  the  least  injury  ?  The 
Scythian  ambassador  spoke  very  judiciously,  when  he  addressed  them' 
in  these  words  : — '  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  once  set 
our  feet  in  thy  country.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be 
ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  from  whence  thou  comest  ?  Thou  boastest 
that  the  only  design  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers  ;  thou  thy- 
self art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world.'  This  is  Alexander's  exact 
character,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejected.  A  pirate  spoke  to 
him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  stronger  terms.  Alexander  asked  him 
what  right  he  had  to  infest  the  seas  ?  'The  same  that  thou  hast,'  re- 
plied the  pirate  with  a  generous  liberty,  '  to  infest  the  universe  ;  but 
because  I  do  this  in  a  small  ship,  I  am  called  a  robber  ;  and  because  thou 
actest  the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  entitled  a  conqueror.' 
This  was  a  witty  and  just  answer,  says  St.  Austin,*  who  has  preserved 
*  St.  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 
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thi«  B-nnll  frnKinenl  of  Cicero.  If  thcnfore  it  ou^hl  to  bi-  \mU\  d..wii  ai 
•  innTiiii,  nnil  no  r.-nsonablf  man  can  douhl  of  ils  bein^  so.  llmt  evry 
war.  unil.-rlaken  merely  from  views  of  ambilion,  js  unjust;  and  tlial  the 
prince  Mho  begins  it  \%  Kuilly  of  all  the  sad  consequencfs,  and  all  the 
blood  Rh.-d  on  that  occasion  :  what  idea  ouijht  we  to  form  of  Ahxander'a 
Inst  con<iuestH?  Was  ever  ambition  more  extravagant,  or  rather  more 
furious,  than  that  of  this  prince  ?  lomini?  from  a  little  spot  of  ground, 
and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  dotmins,  after  he  has 
far  extended  his  conquests  ;  has  subdued,  not  only  Hie  Persians,  but  also 
the  nactriuns  and  Indians;  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom:  after  all 
this.  I  say,  he  still  finds  himself  pent  up;  and  determined  to  force,  if 
possible,  the  barriers  of  nature,  he  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  vkorld, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curio- 
sity. It  is  related  that  Alexander,  upon  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher's 
telling  him  that  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  wept  to  think 
that  it  woubl  be  impossible  for  him  t<»  conquer  them  all,  since  he  had  not 
yet  conquered  one.  Is  it  wrong  In  S.naca  to  c-mpare  these  preiended 
heroes,  who  have  gained  renown  no  otherwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  nations, 
to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  things  ; 
or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood  and  slaughter  ? 

Alexander,  passionately   fond  of  glory,  of  which  he  neither  knew  the 
nature  nor  just  bounds,  prided   himself  upon  treading  in   the  steps  of 
Hercules,    aud    even   in  carrying  his  victorious  arms   farther   than    he. 
What  resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca,  between  that  wise 
conqueror  and  this  frantic   youth,    who   mistook  his  successful  rashness 
for  merit  and  virtue?     Hercules,   in  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquests 
for  himself.     He  overran  the  universe  as  the  subduer  of  monsters,  the 
enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and  the  restorer  of  peace 
by  land  and  sea.     Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  an  unjust  robber  from  his 
youth,  a  cruel  ravnger  of  provinces,  an  infamous  murderer  of  his  friends, 
makes  his  happiness  consist  in  rendering   himself  formidable  to  all  mor- 
tals, f..r^'etling  that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even  the  vilest, 
make  themselves  feared  by  their  venom.     But  leaving  this  first  consider- 
ation,  which  represents  conquerors  to  us  as  so  many  scourges  sent  by 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  into  the  world  to  punish  the  sins  of  it,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  latter  conquests  of  Alexander  abstractedly  in  them- 
selves, in  order  to  see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them.     It  must 
be  confessed,   that  the  actions  of  this   prince  diffuse  a   splendour  that 
dazzles  and  astonishes  the  imagination,   which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great 
and  marvellous.     His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  transports  all  who 
read  his  history,   as   it   transported  himself.     But  ought  we  to  give  the 
name  of  bravery  and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and 
impetuous  ;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  has  no  other  guide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory, 
and  a  wild  desire  of  distinguishing  itself,  at  any  price  ?     This  character 
suits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants  ;  whose  own  life  is 
alone  exposed  ;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  des- 
perate action  :   but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he 
owes  his  life  to  all  his  army  and  his  whole  kingdom.     If  we  except  some 
very  rare  occasions,  on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  person, 
and  share  the  danger  with  his  tioops  in  order  to  preserve  them;   he 
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ought  to  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  general 
and  a  private  soldier.  True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself, 
is  no  ways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  on  pre- 
serving the  army.  It  steers  equally  between  a  timid  prudence,  that 
foresees  and  dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour  which  industri- 
ously pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a  word,  to  form 
an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must  soften  and  direct  the  too  fiery 
temper  of  valour  ;  as  valour  in  return  must  animate  and  warm  the  cold- 
ness and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander?  When  we  pursue  his 
history,  and  follow  him  to  sieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  and  that  of  his  army ;  and  conclude  every  moment  that 
Ihey  are  upon  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood, 
which  is  going  to  draw  in  and  swallow  up  this  conqueror  :  there  we  be- 
hold a  craggy  rock,  which  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  soldiers, 
either  transfixed  by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge 
stones  into  precipices.  We  tremble  when  we  perceive  in  a  battle,  the 
axe  just  ready  to  cleave  his  head  ;  and  much  more  when  we  behold  him 
alone  in  a  fortress,  whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him,  exposed  to  all 
the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  persuaded,  that  miracles 
would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable, as  Plutarch  observes;  for  miracles  do  not  always  happen  ; 
and  the  gods  at  last  are  weary  of  guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals, 
who  abuse  the  assistance  they  afford  them. 

Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he  makes  the  eulogium  of  Alexander,* 
and  exhibits  him  as  an  accomplished  hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the 
several  wounds  he  received  in  every  part  of  his  body  ;  and  pretends  that 
the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus  piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to 
make  his  courage  more  conspicuous.  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eulo- 
gium Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not  judge 
in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding  him  for  a  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived in  battle,  the  general  himself  declared,  that  it  was  a  fault  which 
could  be  excused  only  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved  censure.  It 
has  been  observed  in  Hannibal's  praise,  and  I  myself  have  taken  notice 
of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded  in  all  his  battles.t  I  cannot 
say  whether  Caesar  ever  was.  The  last  observation,  which  relates  in 
general  to  all  Alexander's  expeditions  in  Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen 
very  much  the  meritof  his  victories,  and  the  splendourof  his  reputation; 
and  this  is  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nations  against  whom  he 
fought.  Livy,  in  a  digression,  where  he  enquires  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy ; 
and  where  he  shows  that  Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  con- 
quests, insists  strongly  on  the  reflection  in  question.  He  opposes  to  this 
prince,  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  number  of  illustrious  Romans, 
who  would  have  resisted  him  on  all  occasions  ;  and  in  the  article  of 
prudence,  that  august  senate,  which  Cinaeas,  to  give  a  more  noble  idea 
of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said,  was  composed  of  so  many  kings. 
'  Had  he  marched  (says  Livy)  against  the  Romans,  he  would  soon  have 

*  This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  juvenile  performance, 
and  has  very  much  the  air  of  declamation. 

+  Mention  is  made  but  of  one  single  wound. 
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found,  that  he  was  no  loiiffer  combating  against  a  Darius,  who,  encum 
bered  witli  gold  and  purple,  the  vain  equipage  of  his  grandeur,  and  drag 
ging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey  rather 
than  as  an  enemy:  and  whom  Alexander  conquered  without  shedding 
much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to 
despise  what  was  really  contemptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy  very 
different  from  India,  through  which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his 
army  quite  stupefied  with  wine  ;  particularly  when  he  siiould  have  seen 
the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  mountains  of  Lacania,  and  the  still  recent  foot- 
steps of  the  defeat  of  Alexander  his  uncle,  kng  of  Epirus,  who  there 
lost  his  life.'  The  historian  adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet 
depraved  and  corrupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtle  poison  worked  as 
strongly  upon  him  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived  ;  and  he  concludes, 
that  being  thus  transformed,  he  would  have  appeared  very  different  in 
Italy,  from  what  he  had  seemed  hitherto.  These  reflections  of  Livy 
show,  that  Alexander  partly  owed  his  victories  to  the  weakness  of  his 
enemies;  and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courageous,  and  as  well 
Inured  to  ail  the  hardships  of  war  as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as 
able,  experienced  generals  as  those  of  Rome ;  his  victories  would  not 
have  been  either  so  rapid,  or  so  uninterrupted.  Nevertheless,  these  are 
the  points  from  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  conqueror. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  are  considered  as  two  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
overlived,  and  for  this  reason — because  botli  of  them  not  only  under- 
stood perfectly  the  military  science,  but  their  experience,  their  abilities, 
their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and  set  in  the  strong- 
est light.  Now,  should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonist, 
one  whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  we  shall  no  longer 
have  the  same  idea  of  them  ;  and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike, 
appear  no  longer  with  the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same  applause. 
Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining  actions  and  a  pompoua 
exterior,  and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  prejudices  of  every  kind. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  qualities  ;  but 
if  we  throw  into  the  other  scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  presumptuous 
idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  the  high  contempt  he  had  for  other 
men,  not  excepting  his  own  father  ;  his  ardent  thirst  of  praise  and  flat- 
tery ;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  making  himself  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter;  of  ascribing  divinity  to  himself ;  of  requiring  a  free  victorious 
people  to  pay  him  a  servile  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves  ignomini- 
ously  before  him;  his  abandoning  himself  so  shamefully  to  wine  ;  his 
violent  anger,  which  rises  to  brutal  ferocity;  the  unjust  and  barbarous 
fxeculion  of  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  officers,  and  the  murder  of  his 
most  worthy  friends  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals  ;  can  any  one, 
says  Livy,  believe,  that  all  these  imperfections  do  not  greatly  sully  the 
reputation  of  a  conqueror  ?  But  Alexander's  frantic  ambition,  which 
knows  neither  law  nor  limits  ;  the  rash  intrepidity  with  which  he  braves 
dangers,  without  the  least  reason  or  necessity  ;  the  weakness  and  igno- 
rauce  of  the  nations  (totally  unskilled  in  war)  against  whom  he  fought ; 
do  not  these  enervate  the  reasons  for  which  he  is  thought  to  have  merited 
the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  Hero  ?  I  leave  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  readrr.  As  to  myself,  f  am 
surprised  to  find  that  all  orators  who  apphiud  a  princt",  never  fail  to 
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compare  him  to  Alexander.  They  fancy  that  when  he  is  once  equalled 
to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panegyric  to  soar  higher  ;  they  cannot 
image  to  themselves  any  thing  more  august ;  and  think  they  have  omitted 
the  stroke  which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  should  they  not  exalt  him 
by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion  this  denotes  a  false  taste,  a  wrong 
turn  of  thinking  ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  want  of  judg- 
ment, which  must  naturally  shock  a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander 
was  invested  with  supreme  power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  several 
duties  of  the  sovereignty.  We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first, 
the  most  essential,  and  most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  which 
are  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shepherd  of  his  people  ;  to  go- 
vern them  by  good  laws ;  to  make  their  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
flourish  ;  to  encourage  and  protect  arts  and  sciences,  to  establish  peace 
and  plenty,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved  or 
injured ;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the 
state,  and  make  them  conspire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  welfare  ; 
to  employ  himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to  hear  their  dis- 
putes, and  reconcile  them  ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
as  obliged  to  provide  for  all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the 
several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who  almost  a  moment  after 
he  ascended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and  never  returned  back  into  it, 
did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are  the  chief 
and  most  substantial  duties  of  a  great  prince.  He  seems  possessed  of 
such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second  rank,  I  mean  those  of  war,  and 
these  are  all  extravagant ;  are  carried  to  the  rashest  and  most  odious 
excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury  ;  whilst  his  kingdom  is  left 
a  prey  to  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  Antipater  ;  and  all  the  conquered 
provinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  governors,  who 
carried  their  oppressions  so  far,  that  Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them 
to  death.  Nor  do  his  soldiers  appear  to  be  better  regulated  :  for  these, 
after  having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  East,  after  the  prince  had  given 
them  the  highest  marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  so  licentious,  so  dis- 
orderly, so  debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  their  debts,  by  a  largess  of  fi  fteen  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
What  strange  men  were  these!  how  depraved  their  school!  how  per- 
nicious the  fruit  of  their  victories  !  Is  it  doing  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it 
adorning  his  panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  such  a  model?  The  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  seemed  to  have  held  Alexander's  memory  in  great  venera- 
tion ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  so  great  a  man.  Caesar 
seeing  his  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,*  during  his  government  of  that 
country  after  his  praetorship,  could  not  forbear  groaning  and  sighing, 
when  he  compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  himself,  with  the 
mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said  that  Porapey,  in  one  of 
his  triumphs,  appeared  dressed  in  that  king's  surtout.  Augustus  par- 
doned the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula,  in  a 
ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror, 
wore  Alexander's  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  his  veneration  for 
this  monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla.     He  used  the  same  kind  of  arms  and 
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jfoblets  as  that  prince:  he  liml  a  Macedonian  phalanx  In  his  army:  he 
persecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and  would  have  burnt  all  the  books  of  Aris- 
totle their  founder,  because  he  was  suspected  to  have  conspired  with 
those  who  poisoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that,  if  an  impartial  person  of  good 
sense  reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will 
leave  such  a  tacit  and  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  as  will  make  him 
consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least  valuable  among  them.  But  how 
strong  would  the  contrast  be  found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas, 
of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too  much  re- 
gretted! How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  off  with  all  his  titles, 
and  surrounded  by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a  military 
light,  when  compared  to  those  heroes  who  were  truly  great,  and  worthy 
their  exalted  reputation  ! 

SECT.  XX.— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PERSL\NS,  GREEKS. 
AND  MACEDONIANS,  BY  MONS.  BOSSUET,  BISHOP  OF 
MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  the 
admirable  reflections  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,*  on  the  character  and 
government  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  with  whose  his- 
tory we  have  been  engaged. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first  lived  under  a  mcmar- 
chial  form  of  government,  having  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  ima- 
gined they  were  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities 
formed  themselves  into  commonwealths.  But  the  wise  legislators,  who 
arose  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycnr- 
gns,  a  Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  prevented  liberty 
from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws  drawn  up  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  few  in  number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in  their  duty,  and 
made  them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  of  the  country.  The  idea  of 
liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired  was  wonderful.  For  the  liberty 
which  tlie  Greeks  figured  to  themselves,  was  subject  to  the  law,  that  is, 
to  reason  itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would 
not  let  men  rise  to  power  auiong  them.  Magistrates,  who  were  feared 
during  their  office,  became  afterwards  private  men,  and  had  no  authority 
but  what  their  experience  gave  them.  The  law  was  considered  as  their 
sovereign  ;  it  was  she  who  appointed  magistrates,  prescribed  the  limits 
of  their  power,  and  punished  their  maladministration.  The  advantage 
of  this  government  was,  that  the  citizens  bore  so  much  the  greater  love 
to  their  country,  as  all  shared  in  the  government  of  it ;  and  as  every 
Individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  dignities.  The  advantage 
which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philosophy,  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  form  of  government,  is  incredible.  The  greater  freedom  these 
nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to  setile  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  manners  and  those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  and  good  sense. 
From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates.  Archytas,  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  a  multitude  more,  the  Greeks  received  their 
noble  precepts.  But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only  ?  The 
writings  of  even  the  poets,   which   were  in  every  body's  hands,  amused 

•  Discourse  on  universal  history, — Part  iii.  chap.  4.. 
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them  very  much,  but  instructed  them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  of 
querors  considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taught  him  to  govern  wisely. 
This  great  poet  instructed  people,  no  less  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics  ; 
their  dress  and  beauty,  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the 
utmost  contempt.    But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no  other  rule 
than  their  prince's  will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the 
most  sacred,  inspired  them  with  horror ;  and  the  barbarians  were  the 
most  hateful  of  objects  to  Greece.    The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred 
in  the  most  early  times,  and  it  was  become  almost  natural  to  them.     A 
circumstance  which  made  them  delight  so  much  in  Homer's  poems,  was 
his  celebrating  the  advantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over  Asia.     On 
the  side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasures,  the  idle  'oves, 
and  effeminacy:  on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or  in  other  words,  gravity 
with  conjugal  affection,  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wise 
policy.    With  the  Asiatics,  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal  deity, 
that  is  to  say,  war  carried  on  with  fury :  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.    The 
Grecians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  understanding  and  true 
bravery  were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.    They  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them ;  and  in  bowing  to  this 
yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  subjected  virtue  to  pleasure,  the 
mind  to  the  body,  and  true  courage  to  brutal  strength,  which  consisted 
merely  in  numbers.    The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sen- 
timents, when  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  invaded  them  with 
armies  so  prodigiously  numerous  as  exceeds  all  belief.    The  Persian* 
found  often,  to  their  cost,  the  great  advantage  which  discipline  has  over 
multitudes  and  confusion ;    and  how  greatly  superior  courage  (when 
conducted  by  skill)  is  to  a  blind  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  sow  divisions  among  them  ;  and  the  height  to  which 
conquest  had  raised  the  latter,  facilitated  the  design.     As  fear  held  thesn 
in  the  bands  of  union,  victory  and  security  dissolved  them.     Havinar  been 
always  used  to  fight  and  conquer,  they  no  sooner  believed  that  they  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Persians,  than  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other.     Among  the  several  republics  of 
which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly 
the  chief.     These  two  great  commonwealths,  whose  manners  and  conduct 
were  directly  opposite,  perplexed  and  incommoded  one  another,  in  the 
common  design  they  bad  of  subjecting  all  Greeee  ;    so  that  they  were 
eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  interests,  than 
an  opposition  of  tempers  and  dispositions.     The  Grecian  cities  would 
not  subject  themselves  to  either:  for,  besides  that  every  one  of  them  de- 
sired to  live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased  with  the  govern- 
ment of  either  of  those  two  commonwealths.    We  have  shown,  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  that  the  Peloponesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either 
owing  to,  or  supported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens.     But  at  the  same  time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported 
Greece  in  some  measure ;  and  kept  it  from  being  dependent  on  either 
of  those  republics. 
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The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  comlition  of  Greece  ;  after 
which,  the  whole  secret  of  their  politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies, 
and  foment  these  divisions.  Lacedaemon,  being  the  most  ambitious,  was 
the  first  that  made  them  engage  in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Persians 
took  part  in  them,  with  a  view  of  subjecting  the  whole  nation;  and  in- 
dustrious to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  another,  they  only  waited  for 
the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them  altogether.  Already  the  cities  of 
Greece  considered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  king  of  Persia;  whom  they 
called  the  great  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  already 
thought  themselves  his  subjects.  However,  when  Greece  was  upon  the 
brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  genius,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country,  not  to 
rouse  and  take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  made  the 
Persians  tremble  in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be  humbled. 
Their  weakness  was  still  more  evident  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  who  had  followed  the  Younger  Cyrus.  It  was  then 
that  all  Greece  saw  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  it  possessed  an  invin- 
cible body  of  soldiery,  which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations  ;  and  that 
nothing  but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy,  who 
was  too  weak  to  resist  it  when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  his  valour, 
took  so  great  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  reigned  between  the 
various  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was  but 
small,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power  absolute,  he  at  last,  partly  by 
artifice  and  partly  by  strength,  rose  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under  his  standards  against 
the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  state  of  Greece  when  Philip  lost  his 
life,  and  Alexander  his  son  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs 
he  had  projected.  The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only 
well  disciplined  and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant :  and  become,  by  so 
many  successes,  almost  as  much  superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour 
and  discipline,  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  the  Persians, 
and  to  such  nations  as  resembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  iu  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just, 
brave,  and  generous  prince ;  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted 
neither  good  sense  nor  vigour  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But,  if 
we  compare  the  two  monarchs  ;  if  we  oppose  the  genius  of  Darius,  to 
the  penetrating  sublime  one  of  Alexander  ;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to 
the  mighty  invincible  courage  (which  obstacles  animated)  of  the  latter  ; 
with  that  boundless  desire  which  Alexander  possessed,  of  augmenting 
his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all  things  ought  to  bend  before  him, 
as  being  formed  by  Providence  superior  to  the  rest  of  mortals  ;  a  belief 
with  which  he  inspired  not  only  his  generals,  but  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  thereby  rose  above  difficulties,  and  even  above  themselves  ; 
the  reader  will  easily  judge  wliich  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 
If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  had  over  their  enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  inva  led 
by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  invincible  armies.  And  thus  we  dis- 
cover, at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined  the 
VOL.  n.  2  z  2 
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empire  of  tlie  Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander.  To  smooth  his 
way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  the  only  general  who  was 
able  to  make  head  against  the  Greelts,  and  this  was  Memnon  of  Rhodes. 
So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this  illustrious  warrior,  he  might 
glory  in  having  vanquished  an  enemy  worthy  of  himself.  But  in  the 
very  infancy  of  a  division,  which  began  already  to  distract  Greece, 
Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander  obliged  all  things  to  give  way 
before  him.  This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon  with  a  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  which  had  never  been  seen  before  ;  and,  after 
having  revenged  Greece,  after  subduing,  with  incredible  swiftness,  all 
the  nations  subject  to  Persia  ;  to  secure  his  new  empire  on  every  side, 
or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  render  his  name  more  famous  than 
that  of  Bacchus,  he  marched  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquests 
farther  than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  monarch, 
whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  rivers,  nor  mountains  could  stop, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  called  aloud 
for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a  con- 
queror, but  as  a  god.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  he  had 
acquired,  subsisted  no  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  At 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever 
man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died  before 
he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  leaving  behind 
him  a  brother,  who  was  an  idiot,  and  children  very  young,  all  incapable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  such  a  power.  But  the  circumstance  which 
proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and  empire,  was  his  having  taught  the 
generals  who  survived  him,  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambition  and  war. 
He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death.  To 
curb  their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjectures, 
he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children. 
He  only  foretold  that  his  friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with 
bloody  battles;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full  of  the  sad 
images  of  the  confusion  which  would  follow  his  death.  And  indeed, 
Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed 
during  so  many  ages,  was  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  succession  that  was 
become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long  exposed  a  prey  to  the  strongest, 
was  at  last  possessed  by  another  family.  Thus  this  great  conqueror, 
the  most  renowned  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last  king  of  his  family. 
Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  greatness  of  his  empire  would 
not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his  generals  ;  and  he  would  have  left  to 
his  children  the  kingdom  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But  rising  to 
too  exhalled  a  height  of  power,  he  proved  the  destruction  of  his  poste- 
rity  ;  and  such  was  the  glorious  fruit  of  all  his  conquests. 
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SECT.  I.— TROUBLES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALEXANDER. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  mentioned  the  many 
troubles  and  commotions  that  arose  in  the  army  on  the  first  news  of  that 
event.  All  the  troops  in  general,  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  had  their 
thoughts  entirely  taken  up  at  first  witli  the  loss  of  a  prince  whom  fhey 
loved  as  a  fattier,  and  reverenced  almost  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  reserve  to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  silence  reigned 
at  first  throughout  the  camp;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  dismal 
sighs  and  cries,  v/hich  spoke  the  true  language  of  the  heart,  and  in  which 
that  vain  ostentation  of  sorrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to  custom  and 
decorum  on  such  occasions,  had  no  share. 

When  the  first  impressions  of  grief  had  given  place  to  reflection,  they 
began  to  consider,  with  the  utmost  consternation,  the  state  in  which  the 
death  of  Alexander  had  left  them.  They  found  themselves  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  their  native  country,  and  amidst  a  people  lately  subdued, 
so  little  accustomed  to  their  new  yoke,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted 
with  their  present  masters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  for- 
get their  ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  government  under  which  they 
bad  always  lived.  What  measures  could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  in  subjection  ?  how  could  it  be  possible  to  suppress 
those  seditions  and  revolts  which  would  naturally  break  out  on  all  sides 
in  that  decisive  moment?  what  expedients  could  be  formed  to  restrain 
those  troops  within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  so  long  been  habi- 
tuated to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  were  commanded  by  chiefs,  whose 
several  views  and  pretensions  were  so  different?  The  only  remedy  for 
these  various  calamities  seemed  to  consist  in  a  speedy  nomination  of  a 
successor  to  Alexander ;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and  the 
whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  desirous  of  this  ex- 
pedient; and,  indeed,  their  common  interest  and  security,  with  the  pre- 
servation of  their  new  conquests,  amidst  the  barbarous  nations  that 
surrounded  them,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  consider  this  election  as 
their  first  and  most  important  care,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
choice  of  a  person  qualified  to  fill  so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the 
weight  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  general 
order  and  tranquillity.  But  it  had  already  been  written,  '  That  the  king- 
dofD  of  Alexander  should  be  divided  and  rent  asunder  after  his  death,' 
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and  that  it  should  not  be  transmitted  in  the  usual  manner  '  to  his  poste- 
rity.'* No  efforts  of  human  wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successor  to 
that  prince.  In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and  decide  ;  nothing 
could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event,  or  at  least  nothing 
short  of  it  could  possibly  subsist.  A  superior  and  invisible  Power  had 
already  disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree, 
as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.  The  circnmstances  of  this  partition 
had  been  denounced  near  three  centuries  before  this  time  ;  the  portions 
of  it  had  already  been  assigned  to  different  possessors,  and  nothing 
could  frustrate  that  division,  which  was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few 
years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men  indeed  might  raise  commo- 
tions, and  concert  a  variety  of  movements  ;  but  all  their  efforts  would 
only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordained  by  the  sove- 
reign Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred  the  name  of  Her- 
cules upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  was  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy  when  that  prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural  brother, 
called  Aridseus  ;  but  he  would  not  upon  his  death-bed  dispose  of  his 
dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir  ;  for  which  reason  this  vast  empire, 
which  no  longer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  became  a  source  of  competition 
and  wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainly  foreseen,  when  he  declared,  that  his 
friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles.  The  division 
was  augmented  by  the  equality  among  the  generals  of  the  army,  none  of 
whom  was  so  superior  to  his  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to 
induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
cavalry  were  desirous  that  Aridaeus  should  succeed  Alexander.  His 
understanding  had  been  impaired  ever  since  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his 
infancy  with  a  violent  indisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by 
some  particular  drink  which  had  been  given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which 
had  disordered  his  senses.  This  ambitious  princess  being  apprehensive 
that  the  engaging  qualities  she  discovered  in  Aridseus,  would  be  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  greatness  of  her  son  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  the  criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infan- 
try had  declared  against  this  prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and 
other  chiefs  of  great  reputation,  who  began  each  to  think  of  their  own 
particular  establishment.  For  a  sudden  revolution  had  taked  place  in 
the  minds  of  these  officers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate persons,  and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a  view  of 
aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employed  their  thoughts 
till  then,  and  to  which  they  never  thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend 
before  this  conjuncture  of  aflfairs.  These  disputes,  which  engaged  the 
minds  of  all  parties,  delayed  the  interment  of  Alexasder  for  the  space  of 
seven  days  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  some  authors,  the  body  continued 
uncorrupted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner  ;  and  Aridaeus, 
a  different  person  from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  intervened,  the  principal 
officers  assembled  at  a  conference  ;  where  it  was  unanimously  concluded, 
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that  Ariclieus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  bo  Invested  with 
the  shadow  of  royalty.  The  inOrmity  of  mind,  which  ought  to  have 
excluded  him  from  the  throne,  was  the  very  motive  of  their  advancing 
him  to  it,  and  united  all  sufiFrages  in  his  favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes 
and  pretensions  of  all  the  chiefs  and  covered  their  designs.  It  was  also 
agreed  in  this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  in  the  sixth  or 
eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  should  have  a  son,  he  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  Aridaeus  in  the  throne.  Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  on 
his  death  bed  had  left  his  ring,  and  the  person  of  the  prince  consigned 
to  his  care  as  a  guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which  would 
have  been  destructive  to  the  state,  and  have  exhausted  his  treasury. 
He  had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be  erected  in  particular  cities 
which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expenses  of  each  of  these  struc- 
tures at  five  hundred  talents,  which  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb 
of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finished  with  a  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  esteemed  one  of  tlie  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  He  had  likewise  planned  other  expenses  of  the  like  kind, 
which  were  prudently  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

Within  a  short  time  after  these  pfoceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered  of 
a  son  who  was  named  Alexander,*  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with 
Aridaeus.  But  neither  of  these  princes  possessed  any  thing  more  than 
the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  authority  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great 
lords  and  generals,  who  had  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves. 

In  Europe  ;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  consigned  to  Lysi- 
machus  ;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater 
and  Graterus.  In  Africa  ;  Egypt  and  the  other  conquests  of  Alexander 
in  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
with  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth 
in  the  autumn  is  the  epocha  from  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the 
Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be  computed;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander, 
till  about  seventeen  years  after  this  event.  In  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  were  given  toAntigonus;  Caria, 
to  Cassander  ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Leonatus  ; 
Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus  ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  Eumenes. 
These  two  provinces  had  never  been  completely  subjected  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  continued  to  govern  them 
as  formerly;  Alexander  having  advanced  with  so  ranch  rapidity  to  his 
other  conquests,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  the  en- 
tire reduction  of  that  province,  contented  himself  with  a  slight  submis- 
sion. Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to 
Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes ; 
Babylonia,  to  Archon ;  Mesopotamia,  to  Arcesilas ;  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
cania,  to  Phrataphernes  ;  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  to  Philip  ;  the  other 
regions  were  divided  among  generals,  whose  names  are  now  but  little 
known.     Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
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cavalry  of  tlie  alUes,  which  was  a  post  of  great  imporfaiice  ;  and  Ca»- 
sander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  companies  of  {guards.  The 
Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India  and  even  India  also,  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those 
countries  by  Alexander. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  ail  the  provinces  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  iDterpreters  explain 
that  passage  in  the  Maccabees,*  which  declares,  that  Alexander,  having 
assembled  the  great  men  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him, 
divided  his  kingdom  among  them  in  his  life-tirae.     And  indeed  it  was 
very  probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  his  death  approaching,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  nominate  a  sole  successor  himself,  was  contented 
with  confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  governments  he  had  formerly 
^assigned  them;  which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  declaration  of  the 
Maccabees,  '  That  he  divided  his  kingdom  amongst  them  while  he  was 
living.'     This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was 
but  short.     That  Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  ages, 
had  decreed  a  difiFerent  distribution.  He  had  assigned  to  each  his  portion, 
and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent,  and  his  disposition  alone  was 
to  subsist.  The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  assembly  was  the  source 
of  various  divisioas  and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  his- 
tory, each  of  these  governors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
and  sovereign  power  in  his  particular  province.    They  however  paid 
that  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  were  extinct.     Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have 
mentioned,  some  distinguished  themselves  more  than  others  by  their  re- 
putation, merit,  and  cabals ;  and  formed  different  parties,  to  which  the 
others  adhered,  agreeably  to  their  particular  views,  either  of  interest  or 
ambition.     For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  resolutions,  which  are 
formed  in  conjunctures  of  this  nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a  devotion 
to  the  public  good.     Eumenes  must,  however,  be  excepted ;+    for  he 
undoubtedly  was  the-  most  virtuous  man  among  all  the  governors,  and 
had  no  superior  in  true  bravery.     He  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  of 
the  two  kings,  from  a  principle  of  true  probity.     He  was  a  native  of 
Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obscure.     Philip,  who 
had  observed  excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his 
own  person  in  the  quality  of  secretary,  and  reposed  great  confidence  in 
him.     He  was  equally  esteemed  by  Alexander,   who  treated  him  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  his  favour.     Barsina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this 
prince  had  entertained  a  passion  in  Asia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Hercules,  had  a  sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own,  and  the 
king  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Eumenes.J    We  shall  see  by  the  event  that 
this  prudent  favourite  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  en- 
titled him  to  the  favour  of  those  two  princes,  even  after  their  death  ;  and 
all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evident  that  a  man  may  be  a 
a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  disposition. 

1  have  already  intimated,  that  Sysigambis,  who  had  patiently  sup- 
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ported  the  death  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  could  not  survive  the 
loss  of  Alexander.*  The  death  of  this  princess  was  so  followed  by  that 
of  the  two  grand-daughters,  Statira,  the  wife  of  Alexander,+  and  Dry- 
petis  the  relict  of  Hephaestion.  Roxaiia,  who  was  apprehensive  lest 
Statira  should  be  pregnant  by  Alexander  as  well  as  herself,  and  that  the 
birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  son  she  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon  the 
two  sisters  to  visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed  thera  in  concert  with  Per- 
diccas,  her  only  confidant  in  that  impious  proceeding. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions  tliat  were  per- 
formed by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the 
defection  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater 
had  to  sustain  against  Greece  ;  because  those  transactions  are  most  de- 
tached, and  in  a  manner  distinct,  from  the  other  events. 

SECT.  II.— THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIPATER  INTO  GREECE 
—MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  ATHENS.— THE  FLIGHT 
AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

[A.  M.  3091.  Ant.  J.  C.  823. J— The  Greeks,  whom  Alexander  had 
established,  in  the  form  of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
continued  with  reluctance  in  those  settlements  because  they  did  not 
experience  that  delight  and  satisfaction  with  which  they  had  flattered 
themselves,  and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  returning  into 
their  own  country.  They  had  not  however  dared  to  discover  their  un- 
easiness whilst  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment  they  received 
intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their  intentions.  They 
armed  twenty  thousand  foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced  soldiers,  with 
three  thousand  horse;  and  having  placed  Philo  at  their  head,  they  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  without  taking  counsel,  or  receiving  orders 
from  any  but  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  authority, 
and  no  longer  acknowledged  any  superior. 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise,  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as 
their  officers,  breathed  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pithon  to  oppose 
thera.  The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  he  will- 
ingly charged  himself  with  this  commission,  in  expectation  of  gaining 
over  those  Greeks,  and  of  procuring  himself  someconsiderable  establish- 
ment in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted  with 
his  design,  gave  a  very  surprising  order  to  the  Macedonians  whom  he 
sent  with  that  general,  which  was  to  exterminate  the  revolters  entirely. 
Pithon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over,  by  money,  three  thousand  Greeks, 
who  turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his  ob- 
taining a  complete  victory.  The  vanquished  troops  surrendered,  but 
made  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  condition  of  their 
submitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exactly  agreeable  to  Pithon's 
design,  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  its  execution.  The  Macedonians 
thinking  it  encumbent  on  them  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  Perdiccas, 
inhumanly  slaughtered  all  the  Greeks,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pithon  being  thus  defeated  in  his  views, 
returned  with  his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

*  Q.  Curt.  1.  X.  c.  5.  t  Plut.  in  Alex. 
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This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.*  The  news 
of  Alexander's  dealli  being  brought  to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours 
and  occasioned  a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  who  had 
long  sustained  with  reluctance  the  yoke  which  tlie  Macedonians  had 
imposed  on  Greece,  made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  their  discourse  ;  Ihey 
breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  extrava- 
gant emotions  of  a  senseless  and  excessive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a 
person  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  doubted  the  truth  of  the  iatelli- 
gence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm  the  turbuleney  of  their 
minds,  and  to  check  these  impetuous  sallies,  which  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  counsel  and  sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators, 
notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances,  exclaimed  that  the  news  was  true, 
and  that  Alexander  was  certainly  dead,  Phocion  rose  up.  and  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner: — 'If  be  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewise 
be  so  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  to 
deliberate  in  a  ealm  manner,  and  with  greater  security.' 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  publislied  this  account  at  Athens, 
was  continually  haranguing  the  people  with  excessive  arrogance  and 
■vanity.  Phocion,  who  was  tired  with  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  '  Young 
man,  your  discourse  resembles  the  cypress,  which  is  tall  and  spreading, 
but  bears  no  fruit.'  He  gave  great  oflFence,  by  opposing  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  in  so  strenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides  rising  up,  asked 
him  this  question: — 'When  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  make 
war  ?' — *  As  soon  (replied  Phocion)  as  I  see  the  young  men  firmly  resolved 
to  observe  a  strict  discipline:  the  rich  disposed  to  contribute,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  to  the  expense  of  a  war,  and  when  the  orators  no 
longer  rob  the  public' 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual :  a  war  was  resolved 
upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to 
engage  their  accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which  all  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try, under  the  conduct  of  Leosthenes,  against  Antipater  ;  and  it  was 
called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  the  latter  was 
defeated  in  the  first  battle.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  in  exile  at 
Megara,  but  who  amidst  bis  misfortunes  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  his  country  and  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,+ 
joined  himself  with  the  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  having  seconded  their  remonstrances  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league.  The  Athenians,  struck 
with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  and  generous,  immediately  passed  a 
decree  to  call  him  from  banishment.  A  galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars 
was  dispatched  to  him  at  JEgina;  and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of  Pi- 
rseus,  all  the  magistrates  and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all 
the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  received  him  with 
the  utmost  demonstrations  of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done  him. 
Demosthenes  was  sensibly  affected  with  the  extraordinary  honours  that 
were  rendered  him  ;  and  whilst  he  returned  as  it  were  in  triumph  to  his 
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country,  amidst  the  accliimations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven  to  thank  the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a  protection,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  beholding  a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that 
had  proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned  from  his  exile.  For 
his  fellow-citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effect  of  desire  and  good 
will  ;  whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  not  entirely  voluntary, 
some  compulsion  being  put  upon  their  inclinations.  The  generality  of 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  years,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of 
the  event  of  a  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much  precipi- 
tation, and  without  examining  into  the  consequences  with  all  the  atten- 
tion and  sedateness  that  an  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  required. 
They  were  sensible  also,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  declaring  them- 
selves so  openly  against  the  Macedonians,  whose  veteran  troops  were 
very  formidable  ;  and  the  examples  of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  temerity  of  conduct,  added  to  their  consternation.  But  the 
orators,  who  derived  their  advantages  from  the  distraction  of  the  public 
affairs,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip,  war  was 
peace  and  peace  war,  would  not  allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate  ma- 
turely on  the  affairs  proposed  to  their  consideration,  but  drew  them  into 
their  sentiments  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  presented  them  with 
nothing  but  scenes  of  future  conquest  and  triumphs. 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence, 
were  of  different  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  was  no  extraordinary 
circumstance  with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to  determine 
which  of  them  had  reason  on  his  side :  but,  in  such  a  perplexing  con- 
jecture as  this,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions, 
though  the  result  of  good  intentions  on  both  sides.  Phocion's  scheme 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent,  and  that  of  Demosthenes  the  most  glo- 
rious. Be  that  as  it  may,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very 
numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of 
forty,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Of  the  ten  tribes 
that  composed  the  republic,  three  were  left  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the 
rest  marched  out  with  the  other  allies  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 
Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these  transactions  in 
Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus 
in  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  urge  them  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  only  thirteen  thousand  Macedonians  and  six  hundred  horse  ; , 
the  frequent  recruits  which  he  had  sent  Alexander,  having  left  him  no 
more  troops  in  all  the  country.  It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should 
attempt  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  such  a 
handful  of  men  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that  the  Greeks  were  n« 
longer  actuated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  thai 
they  ceased  to  consider  it  as  such  an  inestimable  advantage,  as  ought  to 
inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  its 
preservation.  He  flattered  himself  that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  subjection  ;  and  indeed  this  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Greeks  at  that  time;  in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  so  gallantly  sustained  all  the  efforts  of  the  East,  and 
fought  against  a  million  of  men,  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 
Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  wa;.  followed  by  his  fleet. 
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who  cruized  along  the  sea-coasts.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
triremes,  or  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared 
at  first  in  his  favour  ;  but  having  afterwards  changed  their  sentiments, 
they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  supplied  them  with  a  strong  body  of 
horse.  As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support  the 
charge,  and  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  durst  not  hazard  a 
second,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  safe  retreat  into  Macedonia, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  wait 
for  succours  that  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from  Asia,  and  he  forti- 
fied himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Athenians. 
The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  against  the  town,  and  the 
resistance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leosfhenes,  after  several  attempts, 
despairing  to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in 
order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of 
circumvallation,  and  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cut  off  all 
supplies  of  provision.  The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing 
scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seriously  disposed  to  surrender  ; 
when  Leoslhenes,  in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  considerable 
wound,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent. 
Upon  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilus, 
who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

[A.  M.  3682.  Ant.  J.  C,  322.] — Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  march- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians  besieged  in  Lamia ;  and  was 
commissioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made  between  the 
generals,  to  establish  Eumenes  In  Cappadocia  by  force  of  arms ;  but  they 
took  other  measures,  in  consequence  of  some  private  views.  Leonatus, 
who  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared  to  him  at  parting, 
that  the  engagement  to  assist  Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  liis 
real  intention  was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  letters  from 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Pella, 
and  promised  to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little 
distance  of  Lamia,  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Prosperity  had 
introduced  disorder  into  the  Grecian  army ;  several  parties  of  soldiers 
drew  off.  and  retired  into  their  own  country  on  various  pretexts,  which 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  were  now  reduced  to 
twenty-two  thousand  foot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Thessalians  ;  and  as  they  consti- 
tuted the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all  hopes  of  success  were  founded 
in  them  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horse 
had  the  greatest  share  in  the  victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were 
commanded  by  Menon.  Leonatus,  covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  life 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and 
had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences,  whither  the  Thessalians  could  not 
pursue  them.  The  Greeks  having  carried  oflF  their  dead,  erected  a  tro- 
phy, and  retired. 

The  whole  conversation  at  Athens  turned  upon  the  glorious  exploits 
of  Leostheoes,  who  survived  his  honours  but  a  short  time.    An  universal 
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joy  spread  tliiougli  the  city,  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacrifices 
offered  without  intermission,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all 
the  advantages  they  had  obtained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion,  thinking 
to  mortify  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  reduce  him  to  an  inca- 
pacity of  justifying  his  constant  opposition  to  that  war,  asked  him,  if  he 
would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed  so  many  glorious  actions? 
'  Undoubtedly  I  would  (replied  Phocion)  ;  but  I  would  not  at  the  same 
time  liave  neglected  to  offer  the  advice  I  gave.'  He  did  not  think  that  a 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  any  particular  counsel  from  mere  suc- 
cess, but  rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the  counsel  itself;  and 
he  did  not  retract  his  sentiments,  because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  had 
been  successful,  which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not 
more  judicious.  And  as  these  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each 
other,  Phocion,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  'When 
shall  we  cease  to  conquer?' 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  history  has 
nottransmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  event  only  makes 
it  evident,  that  Leosthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
he  himself  died  a  few  days  after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the 
siege.  Antipater  having  quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  favourably  treated,  joined  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  ^Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  those  troops.  He  was 
extremely  cautious  of  hazarding  a  second  battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops 
like  a  judicious  and  experienced  general,  on  eminences  inaccessible  to 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  remained 
with  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  and  contented  himself  with  observing  the 
motions  of  Antipater.  Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
obtained,  much  about  the  same  time,  two  victories  near  the  islands  of 
Echinades,  over  Eetion  the  admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy.  Craterus, 
who  had  long  been  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted  at 
the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  con- 
tented to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Leonatus,  to  above  forty  thousand  foot, 
three  thousand  archers  or  slingers,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  army 
of  the  allies  was  much  inferior  in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Mili- 
tary discipline  had  been  much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories 
they  had  obtained.  A  considerable  battle  was  fought  near  Cranon,  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  defeated  ;  they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops, 
and  even  that  disadvantage  was  occasioned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands. 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army,  assem- 
bled a  council  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whetheo"  they  should  wait  the 
return  of  those  troops  who  had  retired  into  their  own  country,  or  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy.  The  council  declared  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  upon  which  deputies  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all  the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that  he 
would  enter  into  a  separate  treaty  with  each  of  the  cities,  persuading 
himself  that  he  should  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  by 
this  proceeding  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  opinion-  His  answer 
broke  off  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  moment  he  presented  himself  before 
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the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  disbanded  their  truops,  and  surrendered  up 
their  liberties  in  the  most  pusillanimous  manner,  each  city  being  solely 
attentive  to  its  separate  advantage.    This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  formerly  observed  with  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.   They  were  no  longer  animated 
with  the  noble  zeal  of  those  ancient  assertors  of  liberty,  who  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion ;  who  considered  the  danger  of  their  neighbours  and  allies  as  their 
own,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon  the 
first  signal  of  their  distress.    Whereas  now  when  a  formidable  enemy 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither 
activity  nor  vigour  ;  Peloponnesus  continued  without  motion,  and  Sparta 
was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  she  had  never  existed ;  unhappy  eflfects  of  the 
mutual  jealousy  which  those  people  had  conceived  against  each  other, 
and  of  their  disregard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal 
lethargy  into   which    they    were   sunk    amidst  the  greatest   dangers  I 
These    are  symptoms   which  prognosticate  and  prepare  the  way   for 
approaching  decline    and    ruin.       Antipater    improved  this   desertion 
to  his  own  advantage,   and    marched    immediately  to   Athens,   wliich 
saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  consequently  in  no  condition 
to  defend  herself  against  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy.    Before  he 
entered  the  city,  Demosthenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring  liberty, 
retired  from  that  place  ;  and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  from  them- 
selves to  those  great  men  the  reproach  resulting  from  their  declaration 
of  war  against  Antipater,  and  likewise  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  con- 
demned them  to  die  by  a  decree  which  Demades  prepared.    The  reader 
has  not  forgot,  that  these  are  the  same  people  who  had  lately  recalled 
Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so  much  for  his  honour,  and  had  received  him 
in  triumph. 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  second  decree  for  sending  ambassadors 
to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  invested 
with  full  powers  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.    Phocion  him- 
self was  at  their  head  ;  and  the  conqueror  declared,  that  he  expected  the 
Athenians  should  entirely  submit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  man- 
ner as  he  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia, 
and  bad  conformed  to  the  capitulation  imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes 
their  general.     Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  this 
answer,  and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  however 
rigid  they  might  appear.     He  then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest 
of  the  ambassadors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  associated,  in  hopes 
Ihat  the  appearance  alone  of  so  celebrated  a  philosopher  would  inspire 
Antipater  with  respect,  and  induce  him  to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue.  But 
surely  they  must  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and 
particularly  with  the  violent  and  inhuman  disposition  of  Antipater,  to  be 
capable  of  flattering  themselves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  they  had 
been  engaged  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through  any 
inducement  of  respect  for  the  virtue  of  a  single  man,  or  in  consequence 
of  an  harangue  uttered  by  a  philosopher  who  had  declared  against  him. 
Antipater  would  not  even  condescend  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  him ;  and 
when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  [for  he  was  com- 
missioned to  be  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very 
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abrupt  manner ;  and  perceiving  that  he  continued  his  discourse,  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  discourse,  he  replied,  '  That  he 
was  disposed  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  on 
the  following  conditions  : — They  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  to  him ;  the  government  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan, 
by  which  all  employments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
rich  ;  that  they  should  receive  a  garrison  in  the  port  of  Munychia  ;  that 
they  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also  pay  a  large  sum, 
the  amount  of  which  should  be  settled.'  Thus  according  to  Diodorus, 
none  but  those  whose  yearly  income  exceeded  two  thousand  drachmas, 
were  to  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the  government  for  the  future,  or 
to  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater  intended  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  of  Athens  by  this  regulation,  being  very  sensible  that  the  rich 
men,  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and  had  large  revenues,  would 
become  his  dependents  much  more  effectually  than  a  poor  and  despicable 
populace,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  would  be  only  guided  by 
their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented  with  these 
conditions,  which  they  thought  were  very  moderate,  considering  their 
present  situation;  but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  '  They  are 
very  moderate  for  slaves,'  said  he,  '  but  extremely  severe  for  free  men.' 
The  Athenians  therefore  were  compelled  to  receive  into  Munychia  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and 
one  of  Phocion's  particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the 
place  during  the  festival  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  and  the  very  day  on 
which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the  god  lacchus  in  procession  from  the  city 
to  Eleusis.  This  was  a  melancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Athenians,  and 
affected  them  with  the  most  sensible  affliction.  '  Alas  !  (said  thay,  when 
they  compared  the  past  times  witli  those  they  then  saw)  the  gods,  amidst 
our  greatest  adversities,  would  formerly  manifest  themselves  in  our 
favour  during  this  sacred  ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and  audible 
voices  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified  by 
them.  But  now,  when  we  are  even  celebrating  the  same  solemnities, 
they  cast  an  unpitying  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to 
Greece :  they  behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and  distinguished  by  the  most 
dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will  even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred 
season  through  all  succeeding  generations.' 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  least  injury 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  were  more  than  twelve  thousand  of 
them  excluded  from  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations 
in  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life, 
amidst  the  contempt  and  insults  they  had  justly  dra*n  upon  themselves; 
for  the  generality  of  them  were  seditious  and  mercenary  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, had  neither  virtue  nor  justice,  but  flattered  themselves  with  a 
false  idea  of  liberty,  whicli  they  were  incapable  of  using  aright,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor 
citizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious  con- 
dition, and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned  them  a  city,  and 
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lands  for  their  habitation.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  flight,  and  retired  to  Nicanor ;  in  whom  Cassander,  the  son 
of  Antipater,  reposed  much  confidence,  and  made  him  governor  of  Muny- 
chia  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  will  appear  immediately.  This 
Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Theophrastus  ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  so  learned  a  mas- 
ter, had  perfected  his  natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered  himself 
expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  history.  He  was  in  great  esteem  at 
Athens,*  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  when 
Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  against  Alexander.  He 
was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
and  was  soon  after  condemned  there,  though  absent,  under  a  vain  pretext 
of  irreligion. 

The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  upon  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  and  some  other  Athenians,+  who  had  been  their 
adherents  ;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  they  hsid  eluded  his  vengeance 
by  flight,  he  dispatched  a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  seize  them,  and 
placed  one  Archias  at  their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies. 
This  man  having  found  at  ^gina  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of 
Marathon,  and  Himereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had 
all  three  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Ajax  ;  he  dragged  them  from 
their  asylum,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleonae,  where 
he  condemned  them  to  die.  Some  authors  have  even  declared  that  he 
caused  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out.  The  same  Archias  having 
received  intelligence,  that  Demosthenes,  who  had  retired  into  the  island 
of  Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  he  sailed 
thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  with  some  Thracian  soldiers:  after 
which  he  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany  him  to 
Antipater,  assuring  him,  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  Demosthenes 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promise  ;  and  was 
sensible  that  those  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  iniquity,  those  infamous  ministers  in  the  execution  of  orders 
equally  cruel  and  unjust,  have  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and  truth  as 
their  masters.  To  prevent  therefore  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  ty- 
rant, who  would  have  satiated  his  fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon  produced  its  eflFect. 
When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  by  the 
aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of 
brass  to  his  memory,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and 
made  a  decree,  that  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Prytaneura,  at  the  public  expense,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  they  engraved  this  inscription,  which 
was  couched  in  two  elegiac  verses : — '  Demosthenes,  if  thy  power  had 
been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  tri- 
umphed over  Greece.'  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained  for  the  judg- 
ment of  a  people,  who  are  capable  of  being  hurried  into  such  opposite 
extremes,  and  who  one  day  passed  sentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and 
loaded  him  with  honours  and  applause  the  next  ? 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  Demetr.  t  Plut.  in  Demost.  p.  659,  S60. 
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What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  seTeral  occasions,  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  orator,  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His  views  were 
noble  and  exalted  :  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country 
was  superior  to  every  temptation  ;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcileable 
aversion  to  all  measures  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny  ;  and  his 
love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagined  in  a  republican,  as  impla- 
cable an  enemy  to  all  servitude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  won- 
derful sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future  events,  and 
presented  them  to  his  view  with  as  much  perspicuity,  though  remote,  as 
if  they  had  been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  acquainted  with 
all  the  designs  of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation 
of  his  counsels  ;  and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  advice,  that  prince 
would  not  have  attained  that  height  of  power  which  proved  destructive 
to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes  had  frequently  foretold.  He  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Philip,  and  was  very  far  from  praising 
him,  like  the  getierality  of  orators.  Two  colleagnes,  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  great  prince,  were  continually 
praising  the  king  of  Macedonia,  at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was 
a  very  eloquent  and  handsome  prince,  and  a  most  extraordinary  drinker. 
'What  strange  commendations  are  these  ?'  replied  Demosthenes.  '  The 
first  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  rhetorician  ;  the  second  of  the  woman  ; 
and  the  third  of  a  sponge  ;  but  none  of  them  the  qualification  of  a  king.' 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quintilian 
has  observed,  in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  After  having  shown,  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities  of  an 
orator  are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks  out  the  particular  difference 
observable  between  them  with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  '  The 
one  (says  he)  is  more  precise,  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds 
all  his  forces  into  a  smaller  compass  when  he  attacks  his  adversary,  the 
other  chooses  a  larger  field  for  the  assault.  The  one  always  endeavours 
in  a  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  the  other  fre- 
quently overwhelms  him  with  the  weight  of  his  discourse.  Nothing  can 
be  retrenched  from  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  other.  In 
Demosthenes  wc  discover  more  labour  and  study,  in  Cicero  more  nature 
and  genius.' 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  mark  of  difference  between  these 
two  great  orators,  which  I  beg  leave  to  insert  iu  this  place.*  That  which 
characterizes  Demosthenes  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in 
which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  such  an  absolute  oblivion  of  himself, 
and  so  scrupulous  and  constant  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all  ostentation  of 
wit;  in  a  word,  such  a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  au- 
ditor to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  orator,  that  he  never  suffers  any  one 
turn  of  thought  or  expression  to  escape  him,  which  has  no  other  view 
than  merely  to  please  and  shine.  This  reserve  and  moderation  in  so  fine 
a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and  in  matters  so  susceplible  of  grace  and 
elegance,  adds  perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior  to  all 
praises.  Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.     But  as  he 

•  In  the  discourse  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 
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was  persuaded,  that  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  are 
not  strictly  essential,  ought  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste  of  his  audience  ; 
and  did  not  believe  that  the  genius  of  his  times  was  consistent  with  such 
a  rigid  exactness;  he  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  accommodate 
himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who 
required  more  grace  and  elegance  in  an  oration.  For  which  reason, 
though  he  never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause  he  pleaded, 
he  yet  paid  some  attention  to  what  might  captivate  and  please  the  ear. 
He  even  thought  that  this  was  conducive  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
client ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
means  of  persuading  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  laboured  for  his  own  re- 
putation, and  never  forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Athenians  to 
regret  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance  the   magnanimity,   generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those  two 
princes  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of  their  displeasure;  and  how 
inclinable  they  had  always  been  to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  ene- 
mies with  humanity.    Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mask  of  a  private 
man,  in  a  shabby  cloak,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  plain  and  frugal 
life,  and  without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered  himself  to 
be  a  rigid  and  imperious  master.     Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  prayers  of  Phocion,  to  recall  several  persons  from  banish- 
ment, notwithstanding  all  the  severity  of  his  disposition  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  number.     At  least,  it 
is  certain  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  the  repub- 
lic from  that  time.    As  for  those  whose  recall  to  Athens  Phocion  was 
nnable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious  situations,  that 
were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements  ;  and  took  his  measures 
so  effectually,  that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the  first  sen- 
tence, beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory  of  Taenarus; 
nor  lived  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  settle- 
mrnt  in  Peloponnesus.     Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amiable  and  generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  credit 
with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  unfortunate  some  alleviation 
of  their  calamities;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  hum-inity  in  a 
prince,  who  was  not  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  that  qua- 
lity, but  was  sensible,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him, 
to  add  new  mortifications  to  the  inconveniences  of  banishment. 

Antipater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  government  with  great  justice 
and  moderation  over  those  who  continued  in  Athens  ;  he  bestowed  the 
principal  posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagined  were 
the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men  :  and  contented  himself  with  removing 
from  all  authority,  such  as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  trou- 
bles. He  was  sensible,  that  this  people  could  neither  support  a  state  of 
absolute  servitude,  nor  of  entire  liberty  ;  for  which  reason  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  from  the  one,  whatever  was  too  rigid  ;  and  from  the 
other,  all  that  was  excessive  and  licentious.  The  conqueror  after  so 
glorious  a  campaign,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Phila  with  Craterus,  and  the  solemnity  was  performed  with 
all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  prin- 
cesses of  her  age,  and  her  beauty  was  the   least  part  of  her  merit.    The 
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lustre  of  her  charms  was  helf^htencd  by  the  sweetness  an^l  modest}'  that 
beamed  upon  her  countenance,  and  by  an  air  of  complacency,  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld 
her.  These  enga?in^  qualities  were  rendered  still  more  amiable  by  tlie 
brightness  of  a  superior  j^enius,  and  a  prudence  uncommon  in  Jier  sex, 
which  made  her  capable  of  i.he  greatest  affairs.  It  is  even  said,  that 
yoimg  as  she  then  was,  her  father  Antiputer,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
able  politicians  of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any  affair  of  importance 
without  consulting  her.  This  princess  never  made  use  of  the  influence 
she  had  over  her  two  husbands  (for  after  the  death  of  Craterus  she 
espoused  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus),  but  to  procure  some  favour 
for  the  officers,  their  daughters,  or  sisters.  If  they  were  poor,  she  fur- 
nished lh(MTi  Willi  portions  for  their  marriage:  and  if  they  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  calumniati-i,  she  herself  was  very  active  in  their  jus- 
tification. So  generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  absolute  power  among 
the  troops.  All  cabals  were  dissolved  by  her  presence,  and  all  revolts 
gave  way,  and  were  a]>piased  by  her  engaging  conduct. 

SECT.    Ill —THE   PROCESSION    AT  THE  FUNERAL   OF 
ALEXANDER. 

[A.M.  S6'^3.  Ant.  J.C.  321.] — Much  about  this  time  tlie  funeral 
obsequies  of  Alexander  were  performed.*  Aridmus  having  been  de- 
puted by  all  the  governors  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  take  upon 
himself  the  care  of  that  solemnity,  had  employod  two  years  in  preparing 
<'very  thing  that  could  possibly  render  it  the  most  pompous  and  splendid 
funeral  that  had  ever  been  seen.  When  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
celebration  of  tliis  mournful  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given 
for  the  procession  to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of 
pioneers  and  other  workmen,  whose  office  was  to  make  all  the  ways 
practicable  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  As  soon  as  these 
were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  invention  and  design  of  whioii 
raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that  glittered  all  over 
it,  set  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the  chariot  rested  upon  two 
axletrecs,  that  were  inserted  into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Persian 
manner  ;  the  naves  and  spokts  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  the 
felloes  plated  over  with  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  axletrees  were 
made  of  gold,  representing  the  muzzles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The 
chariot  had  four  poles,  to  eacl>  of  which  were  harnessed  four  sets  of 
mules,  each  set  consisting  of  four  of  those  animals  ;  so  that  this  chariot 
was  dra\vn  by  sixty-four  mules.  The  strongest  of  those  creatures,  and 
the  largest,  were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  They  were  adorned  with 
crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  golden 
bells.  On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  in  lengtli,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  embellished  with  the  leaves  of  acanthus.  The  inside  was  adorned 
with  jpwels,  disposed  in  the  forms  of  shells.  The  circumference  was 
beautiful  with  a  fringe  of  golden  net-work  :    the  threads  that  composed 

♦  I  could  have  wished  it   had  been  in  my    power  to   have    explained 
several  passages   of  tiiis  description  in   a  more  clear  and    intelligible 
manner  timn  I  have  dou»» :  but  that  was  not  possible  for  me  to  pffi-ct, 
though  I  hud  recourse  io  persons  of  greater  capacity  than  nivsell", 
■   :      ■'.  3  a 
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tions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  transaction,  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had  massacreed 
their  governors,  and  revolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  theSe 
cities  was  destroyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants 
finding  th'^mselves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  any 
quarter  from  the  conqueror,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver;  set  fire 
to  their  several  habitations,  and,  after  they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of 
lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  city  was  abandoned  to 
plunder;  and  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a 
very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed 
the  winter.*  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  he  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  divorce  Nicaia,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  espoused 
at  a  time  when  be  thought  that  marriage  subservient  to  his  interest.  But 
when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  superior  credit,  and 
caused  him  to  conceive  more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different 
turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espousing  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alexander  king  of  Epiius;  and, 
having  lost  her  husband  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state 
of  widowhood,  and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  dispatched 
Eumenes  thither,  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  that  princess,  and 
endeavour  to  render  him  agreeable  to  her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady 
who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and 
exceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  em- 
pire through  the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expect 
from  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra.  Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design, 
and  evidently  foresaw  that  his  own  destruction  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  intended  success.  He  therefore  passed  into  Greece  with  the  great- 
est expedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  JEtolians,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  wiiole 
plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed,  Upon  this  intelligence  they  immedi- 
ately came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  iEtolians,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy  ;  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  largest 
share  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  lit- 
tle before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten 
thousand  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their 
age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  the 
service.  The  king  had  likewise  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
the  government  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  wiioni  he  recalled 
to  Babylon.  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  having  been  consigned  to 
Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them 
in  concert,  and  Craterus  always  conducted  himself  like  a  good  and  faith- 
ul  associate  ;  especially  in  the  operations  of  this  war  ;  in  which  they 
•were  navoidably  engaged  by  the  discovery  of  the  designs  Perdiccas 
was  orraing. 

♦"  Diod.  p.  606—609. 
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Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  provluces  not  only  to  regulate  the 
state  of  affairs  in  tliat  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  motions  of  Neoptqle.nus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  g:overnor 
of  Armenia ;  ami  whose  conduct  was  susi)ected  by  Perdiccas,  not  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.  This  Neoptolemus 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stupid  pride,  and  the  insupportable  arro- 
gance he  had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  witli  which  he  fed  his 
imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  duty  by  reason 
and  gentle  measures  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  of  tiie  Macedonian 
phalanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  very  inso- 
lent and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  assemble  a  body  of  horse  strong 
enough  to  oppose  their  designs,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
respect  and  obedience.  With  this  view,  he  granted  all  sorts  of  immuni- 
ties and  exemptions  from  imposts,  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  them  on  those  of  his  court  in  whom  he 
confided  the  most ;  and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and  re- 
wards he  conferred  upon  them.  lie  disciplined  and  habituated  them  to 
labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continual  movements. 
Every  body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body 
of  six  thousand  horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field. 

[A.  M.  3663.  Ant.  J.  C.  321.] — Perdiccas^  having  caused  all  his  troops. 
to  file  off  the  next  spring  towards  Cappadocia,  held  a,  council  with  his 
friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended  war.  The  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations was,  whether  they  should  march  first  into  Macedonia  against 
Antipater  and.  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  The  majority 
of  voicea  declared  in  favour  of  the  last ;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  tbe  Asiatic 
provinces  against  Antipater  and  Craterus;  and,  in  order  to  engage  him 
more  effectually  to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  government.  He  likewise 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia, 
and  ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas  after  this  advanced 
towards  Egypt  through  Damascus  and  Palestine.  He  also  took  the  two 
minor  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  designs 
with  the  royal  authority. 

Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,*  in  order  to 
oppose  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  were 
marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattempted  to  disengage  him 
from  the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new 
provinces  to  those  he  already  possessed:  but  he  was  too  steady  to  be 
shaken  by  those  offers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas.  They 
succeeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  ;  for  they  engaged  the 
former,  though  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  to  observe  a  neutrality,  and  the 
other  declared  in  their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  lat- 
ter at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  took  all  his  baggage.  This  victcry  was 
owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had  formed  with  so  much  care.  Neop- 
tolemus escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  joined  Antipater  and 
Craterus  ;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585—687.     Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  610—313 
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tions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  transaction,  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had  massacreed 
their  governors,  and  revolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  these 
cities  was  destroyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants 
finding  th-^mselves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  any 
quarter  from  the  conqueror,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver;  set  fire 
to  their  several  habitations,  and,  after  they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of 
lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  city  was  abandoned  to 
plunder;  and  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a 
very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed 
the  winter.*  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  he  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  divorce  Nicfca,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  espoused 
at  a  time  when  he  thought  that  marriage  subservient  to  his  interest.  But 
when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  superior  credit,  and 
caused  him  to  conceive  more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different 
turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espousing  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alexander  king  of  Epirus;  and, 
having  lost  her  husband  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state 
of  widowhood,  and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  dispatched 
Eumenes  thither,  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  that  princess,  and 
endeavour  to  render  him  agreeable  to  her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady 
who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  motlier,  and 
exceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  em- 
pire through  the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expect 
from  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra.  Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design, 
and  evidently  foresaw  that  his  own  destruction  was  to  be  ilie  foundation 
of  the  intended  success.  He  therefore  passed  into  Greece  with  the  great- 
est expedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  iEtolians,  and  disclosed  to  them  tlie  whole 
plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed,  Upon  this  intelligence  they  immedi- 
ately came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  iEtolians,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy  ;  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  largest 
share  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  lit- 
tle before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten 
thousand  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their 
age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  the 
service.  The  king  had  likewise  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
the  government  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  recalled 
to  Babylon.  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  having  been  consigned  to 
Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them 
in  concert,  and  Craterus  always  conducted  himself  like  a  good  and  faith- 
ul  associate  ;  especially  in  the  operations  of  this  war  ;  in  which  they 
were  navoidably  engaged  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  designs  Perdiccas 
was  orraing. 

♦'  Diod.  p.  606—609. 
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Perdiccas  sent  Kumenes  back  to  liis  provinces  not  only  to  regulate  the 
state  of  affairs  in  tliat  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  motions  of  Neoptole.nus  his  next  neishl)our,  who  was  governor 
of  Armenia  ;  and  whose  conduct  was  sus-j>ected  by  Perdiccas,  nut  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.  This  Neoptolenius 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  liis  stupid  pride,  and  the  insuj)portable  arro- 
gance he  had  contracted,  from  tlie  vain  hopes  with  wiiich  he  fed  his 
imagination.  Eumcnes  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  duty  by  reason 
and  gentle  measures  ;  and  wlien  he  saw  tiiat  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian 
])halanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  very  inso- 
lent and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  assen^ble  a  body  of  horse  strong 
enough  to  oppose  their  designs,  and  keep  them  witljin  the  bounds  of 
respect  and  obedience.  With  this  view,  he  granted  all  sorts  of  immuni- 
ties and  exemptions  from  imposts,  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  them  on  tliose  of  his  court  in  whom  he 
confided  the  most  ;  and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and  re- 
wards be  conferred  upon  them.  lie  disciplined  and  habituated  them  to 
labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continual  movements. 
Every  body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body 
of  six  thousand  horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field. 

[A.  M.  3683.  Ant.  J.  C.  321.] — Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his  troops 
to  file  oflf  the  next  spring  towards  Cappadocia,  lield  a  council  with  his 
friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended  war.  The  subj.ect  of  their  de- 
liberations was,  whether  they  should  march  first  into  ISIacedonia  against 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  The  majority 
of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  last ;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  the  Asiatic 
provinces  against  Antipater  and  Craterus;  and,  in  order  to  engage  liim 
more  eflfectually  to  esponse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  government.  He  likewise 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia, 
and  ordered  all  tlie  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas  after  this  advanced 
towards  Egypt  flirough  Damascus  and  Palestine.  He  also  took  the  two 
minor  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  designs 
with  the  royal  authority. 

Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,*  in  order  to 
oppose  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  were 
marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattemptcd  to  disengage  him 
from  the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new 
provinces  to  those  he  already  possessed:  but  he  was  too  steady  to  be 
shaken  by  those  offers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas.  They 
succeeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  ;  for  they  engaged  the 
former,  though  tlie  brother  of  Perdiccas,  to  observe  a  neutrality,  and  the 
other  declared  in  their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  lat- 
ter at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  look  all  his  baggage.  This  victory  was 
owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had  formed  with  so  much  care.  Neop- 
tolemus escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  joined  Antipater  and 
Craterus  ;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

♦  Piut.  in  Euinen.  p.  685—^87.    Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  610—313 
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AniJpatci  inttred  Cillcia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into  Egypt,  in 
ojdcr  to  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his  afTaiis  sliotild  require  his  aid  ;  and  lie  de- 
tached Craleriis   and   Neoptolennis  M'itli  the  rest  of  his  army  against 
Eunienes,   who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.      A  great  hatllc  wa.s  foiiglit 
there,  the  success  of  which  is  entirely  to  he  ascribed  to  the  wise  and 
vigilant  precaution  of  Eiimenes,  which  Plutarch  .justly  considers  as  the 
inaster-piece  of  a  great  commander.     The  reputation  of  Cralerus  was 
very   great,  and  the  generality  of  the  Macedonians  were  desirous  of 
having  liiui  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  remembering 
that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to  support  their  interest,  had 
caused  him  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince.     Neoptolemus  had 
flattered  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  ai)pcar  In  the  field,  all  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  opposite  party  would  list  themselves  under  his  banners: 
and  Euineix^s  himself  was  very  apprehensivf  of  that  event.    But  in  order 
lo  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  inevitable 
ruin,  he  caused  tlie  avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded, 
that  his  army  were  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was 
leading  them,  as  he  liad  caused  q  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only 
Neoptolemus,  \»ho  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.     In  the 
dispositions  ho  made  for  thu  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose  any 
Macedonian  against  Craterus  5  and  issned  an  order,  with  very  severe 
penalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received  on  any  ac- 
count wliatever.     The  first  charge  was  very  violent ;  the  lances  were 
soon  shivered  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand. 
Craterus  did  not  behave  unworthy  of  his  master  Alexander  on  this  last 
day  of  his  life,  for  he  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and 
frequently  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him;    till  at  last,  a  Thraciaa 
wounded  him  in  the  side,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse.    All  the  enemy's 
ca  valry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  did  not  discover 
till  he  was  breathing  his  last.     As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and 
Eumcnes,  who  personally  hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and 
their  horses  charging  with  a  violent  shock,  they  seized  each  other  ;  and 
their  horses  springing  from  under  them,  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  where 
they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and  fought  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  the  utmost  fury  and  rage,  till  at  last  Neoptolemus  received 
a  mortal  wound,  and  immediately  expired.     Eumenes  then  remounted 
his  horse,  and  pushed  on  to  his  left  wing,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's 
troops  still  continued  unbroken.     There,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Craterus  was  killed,  he  spurred,  his  horse  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and 
found  him  expiring.     When  he  beheld  this  melancholy  spectacle,  he 
could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend  whom  he  had 
always  esteemed  ;  and  he  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  hira  with  all 
possible  magnificence.    He  likewise  ordered  his  bones  to  be  conveyed 
to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children.     Eumenes 
gained  this  second  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,*  and  began  the 
war  -with  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  success.  Ptolemy,  from 
the  time  he  was  constituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  justice  and  humanity,  that  he  entirely  gained  the 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  y.  C13— GIG.  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  587-  Cor.  Nep.  c,  v. 
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hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite  number  of  people,  charmed  with 
the  lenity  of  so  wise  ;\n  administration,  canio  thither  from  Greece  and 
other  parts  to  enter  into  his  service.  This  additional  advantage  rendered 
him  extreineiy  powerful  ;  and  even  the  army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much 
esteem  for  Ptolemy,  tliat  they  marched  with  reluctance  against  him,  and 
great  numbers  of  tlum  deserted  daily  to  his  troops.  All  these  circum- 
stances were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  that 
country.  Having  unfortunately  taken  a  resolution  to  make  his  army 
pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  whicli  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  in  pass- 
ing he  lost  two  thousand  men  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the  re- 
mainder devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Macedonians  were  exasperated 
to  sucli  a  degree  of  fury,  when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such 
unnecessary  dangers,  that  they  mutinied  against  him  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  of  whom 
Pithon  was  the  most  considerable,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  with 
most  of  his  intimate  friends.  Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes ;  and  had  this 
account  come  two  days  sooner,  he  would  certainly  have  prevented  the 
mutiny,  .ind  consequently  tiie  revolution  that  soon  succeeded  it,  which 
proved  so  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  adherents. 

SECT.  IV.— JERUSALEM    BESIEGED  AND  TAKEN  BY  PTO- 
LEMY  ANTIGONUS  BECOMES  VERY  POWERFUL. 

Ptolemy  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,*  and 
entered  the  Macedonian  camp;  where  he  justified  his  own  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When  the  death 
of  Craterus  was  known,  he  so  ably  took  advantage  of  their  affliction  and 
resentment,  that  he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes, 
and  fifty  other  persons  of  the  same  party,  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
Macedonian  state,  and  this  decree  authorized  Antipater  and  Antigonus 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  them.  Although  this  prince  perceived  the 
troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him  the  regency,  which  was  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution  to  decline 
that  office,  because  he  was  very  sensible  that  tlie  royal  pupils  had  a  title 
without  a  reality ;  that  they  would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  that  vast  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  re-unite,  under  their 
authority,  so  many  governments  accustomed  to  independency  ;  that  there 
was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  dismember  tlie  whole,  as  well  from  the 
inclinations  and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of  affairs  ;  that 
all  his  acquisitions  in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his 
pupils ;  that  while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should  in 
reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could  anyway  be  considered 
as  his  own  property  ;  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  lie  should 
be  left  without  any  government  or  real  establishment,  and  that  he  should 
neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  support  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his 
preservation :  whereas  all  his  colleagues  would  enjoy  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only  one  who  had  not  derived 
any  advantages  from  the  common  conquests.  These  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed,  to  the  new  title  that  was 
offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less  hazardous,  and  rendered  him  less  ob- 

♦  Diod,  1.  xviii.  p.  616—619. 
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noxious  to  envy  :  lit'  therefore  caused  the  cliofce  to  fall  on  Pitlion  nml 
Arulajiis.  The  first  of  these  had  commanded  witli  distinction  in  all  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  fill  he  was 
a  witness  of  his  imprudent  conduct  in  passinj?  the  Nile,  which  induced 
him  to  quit  his  service,  and  go  over  to  Ptolemy.  With  respect  to  Ari- 
dacus,  history  has  taken  no  notice  of  him  before  tiie  death  of  Aiexander, 
when  the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed  to  his  care  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  himself  of  that 
melanclioly  but  honourable  commission,  after  he  had  employed  two  years 
in  tlie  preparation?  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  did  not  long  continue  with  them. 
Enrydice,  the  consort  of  king  Aridaeus,  whom  we  shall  distinguish  for 
the  future  by  the  name  of  Pliilip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in  all  affairs, 
and  being  supported  in  her  pretensions  by  the  Macedonians  ;  the  two 
regents  were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  employment,  that  they  volunta- 
rily resigned  it,  after  they  had  conducted  the  army  back  to  Triparadis  in 
Syria  ;  and  it  was  then  conferred  upon  Antipater.  As  soon  as  he  was 
invested  with  his  authority,  he  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  in  whicli  he  excluded  all  those  who  had  espoused  tlie  interest 
of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  re-established  every  person  of  the  other 
party,  who  had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  division  of  the  empire, 
Seleucus,  who  had  great  authority  from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  became 
afterwards  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Pithoo 
had  the  government  of  Media  ;  but  Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed 
the  government  of  th.it  province,  supported  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Macedonians  ;  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards 
called  Media  Atropatena.  Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs 
sent  Auligonus  against  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Macedonia  ;  but 
left  his  son  Cassander  behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  of  the  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  be  near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might  the  better 
be  informed  of  his  designs. 

Jaddus,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  this  year,  [A.  M.  3683.  Ant. 
J.  C.  321.]  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Onias,  whose  pontificate  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years.*  I  make  this  remark,  because 
the  history  of  the  Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much 
intermixed  with  that  of  Alexander's  successors. 

Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  against  Eumenes  ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia,  wherein  Eumenes  was  defeated, 
and  lost  eight  thousand  men  by  the  treachery  of  Apollonjdes,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  his  cavalry  ;  who  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and 
marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  The  traitor  was 
soon  punished  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes  took  him,  and  caused  him  to 
be  hanged  upon  the  spot.t 

A  conjuncture  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would  have 
enabled  Eumenes  to  seize  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches^ 
with  a  great  number  of  prisoners;  and  his  Utile  troop  already  cast  an 
eager  eye  on  so  considerable  a  booty.    But  whether  his  apprehensions 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c.  8.         +  Plut.  in  Eumcn.  p.  5S8— 590. 
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Ihat  so  rich  a  J'rey  would  enervate  the  conrajje  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
then  constrained  to  wander  from  place  to  place;  or  whether  his  regard 
for  Antignniis,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  contracted  a  particular  friend- 
ship, prevented  him  from  inrproving  this  opportunity  ;  it  is  certain,  that 
he  sent  privately  a  letter  to  that  commamler,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him;  and  when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  ihe 
baggage,  it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of  better  security. 

Eunienes,  after  his  ovcrtlirow,  was  obliged,  for  his  preservation,  to 
employ  most  of  his  time  in  changing  the  place  of  his  retreat  ;  and  he 
was  highly  admired  for  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of  mind  he  dis 
covered  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was  reduced  ;  for  as  Plutarch 
observes,  adversity  alone  can  place  greatness  of  soul  in  its  full  light, 
and  render  the  real  merit  of  men  conspicuous  ;  whereas  prosperity  fre- 
quently casts  a  veil  of  false  grandeur  over  real  meanness  and  imperfec- 
tions. Eumenes,  having  at  last  disbanded  most  of  his  remaining  troops, 
shut  himself  up  with  five  hundred  men,  who  were  determined  to  share  his 
fate,  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength  on  the 
frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  sustained  a  siege  of 
twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrison  so  much 
as  the  small  space  they  possessed,  being  shut  up  in  little  close  houses, 
and  on  a  tract  of  ground  whoso  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  ;  where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform  the  least  ex- 
ercise, and  where  their  horses,  having  scarce  any  room  for  motion, 
became  sluggish  and  incapable  of  service.  To  remedy  this  inconveniencu 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient. — He  converted  the  largest 
house  in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet, 
into  a  kind  of  hall  for  exercise.  This  he  consigned  to  the  men,  and 
ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  very  gently  at  first ;  they  were  afterwards  to 
quicken  their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  last  were  to  exert  the  most  vi- 
gorous motions.  The  horses  he  suspended,  one  after  another,  in  strong 
slings,  which  were  disposed  under  their  breasts,  and  from  thence  inserted 
into  rings  fastened  to  the  roofs  of  the  stable  ;  after  which  he  caused  them 
to  be  raised  into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in  such  a  manner,  that  only 
their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  ground,  while  the  hoofs  of  their  fore  feet 
could  hardly  touch  it.  In  this  condition  the  grooms  lashed  them  severely 
with  their  whips,  which  made  the  horses  bound  to  such  a  degree,  and 
struggle  so  violently  to  set  their  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  that  their 
bodies  were  all  covered  with  sweat  and  foam.  After  this  exercise,  which 
was  finely  calculated  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise 
to  render  their  limbs  supple  and  pliant;  their  barley  was  given  to  them 
very  clean,  and  winnowed  from  all  ihe  chafF,  that  they  might  eat  it  the 
sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  general  extend 
to  every  thing  about  him,  and  are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars.  The 
siege,  or  more  properly  the  blockade  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent  Antigonus 
from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetas  and 
Attains  ;  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other 
slain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  retired. 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing  of  what  importance 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea  were,  as  well  for  covering  Egypt,  as  for 
making  proper  dispositions  from  that  quarter  for  the  invasion  of  Cy- 
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prus,  which  ho  had  Uien  in  view,  determined  to  make  himself  master  of 
those  provinces,  which  were  governed  I)y  Laomedon.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  while  he 
himself  set  out  (vith  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts.  Nicanor  defeated 
Laomedon,  and  took  him  prisoner  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  soon 
conquered  the  inland  country.  Ptolemy  had  the  same  advantages  on  the 
coasts,  by  which  means  he  became  absolute  master  of  those  provinces. 
The  princes  in  alliance  with  hlni  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  these 
conquests;  but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  being  then  in 
Macedonia;  and  Antigonus  was  too  much  employed  against  Eumenes, 
to  oppose  these  great  accessions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them 
no  little  jealousy. 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who 
made  any  resistance.*  They  were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they 
were  under  by  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Judsea,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  so  strong  by  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  art,  that  it  would 
have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  fear  the 
Jews  entertained  of  violating  the  law,  if  they  should  defend  themselves 
on  the  sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquainted  with  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  in  order  to  improve  the  great  advantage  it  gave  him,  he  chose 
that  day  for  the  general  assault ;  and  as  no  individual  among  the  Jews 
would  presume  to  defend  himself,  the  city  was  taken  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with  great  severity, 
for  he  carried  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  captives  into 
Egypt;  but  when  he  afterwards  considered  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  had  persisted  in  the  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  their  governors,  on 
this  and  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  he  was  convinced  that  this  quality 
rendered  them  more  worthy  of  his  confidence  ;  and  he  accordingly  chose 
thirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  who  were  most 
capable  of  serving  him,  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the  most  important 
places  in  his  dominions. 

Much  about  this  time  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and 
had  frequently  pressed  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  and 
solicit  him  to  recall  those  troops  :  but  he  always  declined  thatcommision, 
either  through  a  despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  else  because  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  fear  of  this  garrison  was  the  best  expedient  for  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Deraades,  who  was  not  so  difficult  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commission  with  pleasure,  and  immediately 
set  out  with  his  son  for  Macedonia.  But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could 
not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  conjuncture  for  himself.  Antipater, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness;  and  his 
son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of  all  aff'airs,  had  lately  inter- 
cepted a  letter  which  Demadeshad  written  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  pressing 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ;  '  which,'  as  he  expressed  himself,  '  were  held  together 
only  by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  and  rotten  thread,'  ridiculing  Antipater 
by  those  expressions.  As  soon  as  Cassander  saw  them  appear  at  court, 
he  caused  them  both  to  be  arrested  ;  and  he  himself  seizing  the  son  first, 
*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  1. 
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slabbed  liiin  before  tbe  face  of  his  father,  and  at  so  little  distance  from 
him,  that  he  was  covered  with  his  blood.  After  wliich  he  reproached  him 
with  Iiis  perfidy  niid  in?^ratitiide,  and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with  in- 
sults, he  kilbfl  liim  also  with  his  own  hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  detest  so  barbarous  a  proceeding;  but  we  are  not 
much  disposed  to  pity  such  a  wretch  as  DemadeJ,  who  had  dictated 
the  decree  by  which  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  his  last  atten- 
tion was  employed  in  filling  up  the  two  ^reat  st;u'ions  which  he  enjoyed. 
His  son  Cassander  was  very  desirous  of  them,  and  expected  to  have  them 
conferred  ii|)on  him  ;  notwithstanding  which,  Antipater  bestowed  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  government  of  \facedonia,  on  Poly- 
sperchon,  the  oldest  of  all  the  surviving  captains  of  Alexamler,  and 
thought  it  sufficient  to  associate  Cassander  with  him  in  those  employ- 
ments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance  of  human  conduct 
was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be  admired,  than  this  which  I  have  now  re. 
lated  in  few  words  ;  nothing  certainly  is  more  uncommon,  and  history 
affords  us  few  instances  of  the  same  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  governor  over  Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  those  stations,  was  persuaded  that  his  own  glory 
and  reputation,  and,  what  was  still  more  prevalent  with  him,  the  interest 
of  the  state,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  required 
him  to  nominate  n  man  of  authority,  and  one  respected  for  his  age,  expe- 
rience, and  past  services.  He  had  a  son  who  was  not  void  of  merit ;  how 
rare  and  difficult  therefore,  but,  at  the  same  time,  how  amiable  and  glo- 
riftus,  was  it  to  select,  on  such  an  occasion,  no  man  but  the  most  deserv- 
ing, and  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectually  ;  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  nature,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and  not  suffer  the 
judgment  to  be  seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection;  in  a 
word,  to  continue  so  much  master  of  one's  discernment,  as  to  render 
justice  to  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son, 
and  sacrifice  all  the  interest  of  one's  own  family  to  the  public  welfare  ! 
History  has  transmitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  emperor  Galba,  which 
will  do  honour  to  his  memory  throughout  all  ages.  '  Augustus,'  said  he, 
*  chose  a  successor  out  of  his  own  family;  and  I  one  from  the  whole 
empire.' 

Cassander  wa?  extremely  enraged  at  the  gross  affront,  which,  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice,  and  thougli  in  that  respe't 
like  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  offices  as  hereditary, 
who  consider  the  state  as  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  them- 
selves ;  never  examining  what  are  the  duties  required  by  the  posts  they 
aspire  to,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to  discharge  them, 
but  considering  only  whether  those  posts  would  be  conducive  to  their 
their  fortune.  Cassander,  not  being  able  to  digest  his  father's  preferring 
a  stranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the  new 
regent.  He  secured  to  himself  all  the  strong  places  he  could  in  his  go- 
vernment, as  well  in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed  nothing  less 
than  to  divest  Polysperchon  of  the  whole.  For  this  purpose  he  endea- 
voured to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  on  his  side  ;  and  they  readily 
espoused  it  with  the  same  viewb,  and  from  tiie  same  motives.     It  was 
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equally  tlieir  interest  lo  destroy  tins  new  regent,  as  well  as  Ihe  regency 
itself,  wliicli  always  kept  them  in  apprehensions,  and  reminded  them  of 
their  state  of  dependency.  They  likewise  imagined,  that  it  secretly 
reproached  them  for  aspiring  at  sovereignly,  while  it  cherished  therigiils 
of  the  two  pupils  ;  and  left  the  governors  in  a  situation  of  uncertainty, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  beiug  divested 
of  their  power.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  believed  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  succeed  in  their  designs,  if  the  Macedonians  were  once  en- 
gaged at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Autipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  and  thirty  elephants,  which  no  power  in  the  em- 
pire was,  at  that  time,  capable  of  resisting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
thought  surprising,  that  this  superiority  should  inspire  him  with  the  de- 
sign of  engrossing  the  whole  monarchy  ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that 
attempt,  he  began  with  making  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of 
the  provinces  within  his  jurisdiction,  displacing  all  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected, and  substituting  his  creatures  in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  scheme,  he  removed  Aridaeus  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phry- 
gia  and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

Polysperchon  neglec'ed  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  interest  ;  and  thought  it  adviseable  to  recall  Olympias, 
who  had  retired  into  Epirus  under  the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the 
offer  of  sharing  his  authority  with  her.  This  princess  dispatched  a 
courier  to  Eumenes,  to  consult  him  on  the  proposal  she  had  received; 
and  he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see  what  turn  affairs 
would  take:  adding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  would  recommend  it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries  she 
thought  she  had  received;  that  it  would  also  be  her  interest  to  govern 
with  moderation,  and  to  make  others  sensible  of  her  authority  by  benefac- 
tions, and  not  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  promised  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  herself  and  the  royal  family.  Olympias  did  not 
conform  to  these  judicious  counsels  in  any  respect,  but  set  out  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Macedonia  ;  where,  upon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothing 
but  her  passions,  and  her  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  revenge. 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  endeavoured  to 
secure  Greece,  of  which  he  forsaw  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  him- 
self master.  He  also  took  measures  with  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  will  appear  by  the  sequel.  In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in 
his  interest,  he  issued  a  decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  rein- 
stated all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privileges.  He  acquainted  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular  by  letters,  that  the  king  had  le-established  their 
democracy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
admitted  without  distinctioU  into  public  offices.  This  was  a  strain  of 
policy  calculated  to  ensnare  Phocion  ;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to 
make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  short  time,  despaired 
of  succeeding  in  that  design,  unless  he  could  find  some  expedic  iit  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and  introduced 
oligarchy  under  Antipater  ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  immediately  banished,  as  soon  as  those,  who  had  been  excluded  from 
the  government,  should  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights. 
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SECT,  v.— EUMENES  QUITS  NORA.  — VARIOUS  EXPEDI- 
TIONS OF  ANTIGONUS,  SELEUCUS,  PTOLEMY,  AND 
OTHER  GENERALS  AGAINST  HIM.  —  THE  RE-ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF  THEBES  —EUMENES  IS  DELIVERED 
UP  TO  ANTIGONUS,  AND  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

Cassander,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at  Athens,  had     , 
sent  Nicanor  thither,*  to  succeed  Menyllus  in  the  goYernraent  of  the 
fortress  of  Munychia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  Piraeeus.     Phocion,  who  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  probity 
and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  had  contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  and  conversed 
frequently  with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspect  him  more  than 
ever.     In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  tiie  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived 
with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against 
Nicanor,  but  in  reality  to  seize  it  himself,  if  possible,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  divisions  which  then  reigned  within  it.     A  tumultuous  assem- 
bly was  convened,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of  his  employment ; 
while  Demetrius  Phalercus,  with  several  other  citizens,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  same  fate,  immediately  retired  from  the  city.     Phocion, 
who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  accused  of  treason,  took  sanctuary  with 
Polysperchon.  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.     An  assem- 
bly was  immediately  convoked,  from  which  neither  slaves,  foreigners,- 
nor  any  infamous  persons  whatever,  were  excluded,  although  this  pro- 
ceeding was  contrary  to  all  the  established  rules.    Phocion  and  the  other 
prisoners  were  presented  to  the  people.     Most  persons  of  any  merit  in 
the  assembly,  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  spectacle,  and 
covering  their  heads,  wept  abundantly.     One  among  tliem  having  the 
courage  to  move,  that  the  slaves  and   foreigners  might  be  ordered  to 
withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out  that 
they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy,  and  enemies  of 
the  people.     Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
vin<Iicate  his  conduct,  but  was  always  interrupted.     It  was  customary  at 
Athens,  for  the  person  accused  to  declare,  before  sentence  passed  against 
him,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer.     Phocion  answered  aloud,  that 
lie  condemned  himself  to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the  rest. 
Upon  this,  tlie  suffrages  were  demanded,  and  they  were  unanimously 
sentenced  to  suffer  death,  previous   to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
dungeon.     Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though  absent,  were 
included  in  the  same  condemnation.     The  companions  of  Phocion  were 
so  affected  by  the  sorrow  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to 
embrace  them  in  the  streets,  with  the  melancholy  tender  of  the  last  fare- 
well, that  they  proceeded  on   iheir  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in 
a  flood  of  tears:   but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  cauntenance 
as  he  had  formerly  shown  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds 
to  his  own  house  with  the  voice  of  praises  and  acclamations.     One  of  the 
populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  up  to  him,  and  spat  in 
his  face.     Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,    'Will  no- 
body hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily?'     When  he  arrived  at 
the  prison,  one  of  his  friends  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to 
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send  to  his  son  ?  *  Yes,  certainly,*  rcplit-d  he,  '  It  is  to  desire  that  lie 
would  never  remember  the  injustice  of  tho  Athenians.'  When  ho  had 
uttered  these  words,  he  took  the  hemlock  and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  also  a  public  procession  ;  and  as  it  passed  be- 
fore the  prison,  some  of  the  persons  who  composed  it  took  their  crowns 
from  their  heads  ;  others  turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the  prison, 
and  burst  into  tears  ;  and  all  who  had  any  remains  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, and  whose  souls  were  not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  or 
envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  instance  of  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well 
as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have  abstained,  on  such 
a  solemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  citizen  so  universally 
esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  had  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  The  Good.  To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagitious 
crimes,  and  to  repay  the  best  of  services  with  the  most  inhuman  treat- 
ment, is  an  offence  worthy  of  condemnation  in  all  places,  but  especially 
in  Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.  The  regula- 
tion of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at  that  time,  but  they  were 
wrested  to  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evi- 
dence, how  much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  they  had 
caused  him  to  suffer,  and  fancying  that  something  more  was  still  wanting 
to  complete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  that  his 
body  should  be  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of 
the  Athenians  should  furnish  fire  to  honour  his  funeral  pile :  these  last 
offices  were,  therefore,  rendered  to  him  in  the  territories  of  Megara.  A 
lady  of  the  country,  who  accidentally  assisted  at  his  funeral  with  her 
servants,  caused  a  cenotapli,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  same  spot ;  over  which  she  made  the  customary  libations  ;  and 
collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  she  had  care- 
fully gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by  night,  and  bu- 
ried them  under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions: — '  Dear  and  sacred 
hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thoe,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom,  these  precious 
remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Preserve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  re- 
store them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  his  ancestors,  wlun  tlie  Atlie- 
nians  shall  become  wiser  than  they  are  at  present.' 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregular,  tumul- 
tuous, unjust,  and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Alliens  against  virtuous 
citizens  at  different  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last  ;  it  will, 
however,  be  always  thought  surprising,  tiiat  a  whole  people,  of  whom 
one  naturally  conceives  a  noble  idea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions, 
should  be  capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely  void  of  honour, 
probity,  and  morals,  predominated  at  that  time  at  Athens.  And  tliere  is 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who  de- 
clare, that  the  people,  when  they  are  eitlier  destitute  of  guides,  or  no 
longer  listen  to  their  admonitions  ;  and  when  tliey  have  thrown  off  the 
reins  by  whicli  they  once  were  cheeked,  and  are  entirely  abanJoncd  to 
their  impetuosity  and  caprice  ;  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  finious, 
intractable,  and  blood-thirsty  ujonslL-r,  nady  to  launcli  in  a  moment  into 
tlie  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  iiifinilely  more  formidable  than 
the  most  inhuman  tyrants.     What  can  be  expected  from  sucli  a  tribunal  ? 
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When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere  passion  ;  to  have 
no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all 
laws;  the  best,  the  justest,  and  most  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink 
under  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  This  Socrates  experienced 
almost  a  hundred  years  before  Phocion  perished  by  the  same  fate. 
This  last  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  produced,  in  whose 
person  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners  upon  the  most 
perfect  plan  of  Pagan  virtue,  to  which  his  conduct  was  always  con- 
formable. 

It  woidd  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disinterestedness  higher 
than  this  extraordinary  man  ;  which  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty 
in  which  he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had  filled.  How  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  has  a  general  always  at  the  head  of 
armies,  who  acts  against  rich  and  opulent  enemies  ;  sometimes  in  coun- 
tries abounding  with  all  things,  and  which  seem  to  invite  the  plunderer  ! 
But  Phocion  would  have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his 
campaigns  laden  with  any  acquisition,  but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  ac- 
tions, and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  the  people  he  had  spared.  This 
excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him  in  some 
measure  intractable,  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned, 
had  so  much  natural  softness  and  humanity  that  his  enemies  themselves 
always  found  him  disposed  to  assist  them.  It  might  even  have  been 
said,  that  he  was  a  composition  of  two  natures,  whose  qualities  were 
entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance.  When  he  acted  as  a 
public  man,  he  armed  himself  witli  fortitude,  steadiness,  and  zeal ;  he 
could  sometimes  assume  even  the  air  of  a  rigid  indignation,  and  was  in- 
flexible in  supporting  discipline  in  its  utmost  strictness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  a])peared  in  a  private  capacity,  his  conduct  was  a  perpetual 
display  of  mildness  and  affability,  condescension  and  patience,  and  was 
graced  with  all  tlie  virtues  that  can  render  tiie  commerce  of  life  agree- 
able. It  was  no  inconsiderable  merit,  and  especially  in  a  military  man, 
to  be  capable  of  uniting  two  such  different  cliaracters  in  such  a  manner, 
that  as  the  severity  which  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  was  never  seen  to  degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  aversion, 
so  the  gentleness  and  com])lacency  of  his  disposition  never  sunk  into 
that  softness  and  indifference  which  occasions  contempt.  He  has  been 
greatly  apjilaudod  for  reforming  the  modern  custom  of  his  country,  which 
made  war  and  politics  two  different  professions  ;  and  also  for  restoring 
the  manner  of  governing  which  Pericles  and  Aristides  adopted,  by  unit- 
ing each  of  those  talents  in  himself.  As  he  was  persuaded  that  eloquence 
was  essential  to  a  statesman,  especially  in  a  republican  government,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
He  was  concise,  solid,  full  of  force  and  sense,  always  keeping  close  to 
the  point  in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to  use  a  poig- 
nant and  satiric  style,  and  his  only  answer  to  those  wlio  employed  such 
language  against  him,  was  silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once 
interrupted  him  with  many  injurious  expressions,*  he  suffered  him  to 
continue  in  that  strain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  own 
discourse  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 
*    Plut.  de  gcr.  rep.  p.  810. 
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It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty -flTe  times  elected 
general  by  a  people  to  whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclinable  to  ac- 
commodate his  conduct ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections  always 
happened  when  he  was  absent,  without  any  previous  solicitations  on  his 
part.  His  wife  was  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  this  redounded  to  his 
glory ;  and  one  day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  considerable  rank,  who 
lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her,  with  an  air  of  ostentation  and  pleasure, 
her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  she  an- 
swered her  with  a  modest  tone,  '  For  ray  part,  I  have  no  ornament  but 
Phocion,  who  for  these  twenty  years  has  always  been  elected  general  of 
the  Athenians.' 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contribute<l  not  a  little  to  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
commanded  the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  with  the 
vivacity  of  a  young  officer.  One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics 
of  Phocion  was,  that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise 
government,  and  with  this  view  he  was  a  constant  opposer  of  all  wars 
that  were  either  imprudent  or  unnecessary.  He  was  even  apprehensive 
of  those  that  were  most  just  and  expedient ;  because  he  was  sensible, 
that  every  war  weakened  and  impoverished  a  state,  even  amidst  a  series 
of  the  greatest  victories,  and  that  whatever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminatiBg  it» 
without  experiencing  the  most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The 
interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any  domestic  views; 
he  constantly  refused  to  solicit,  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Cha- 
ricles,  who  was  summoned  before  the  republic,  to  account  for  the  sums 
he  had  received  from  Harpalus ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  hinv 
with  this  admirable  expression  : — '  I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law,  b«t 
only  for  what  is  honest  and  honourable.'  It  mnst  indeed  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  men  of  this  character  seem  very  unaccommodating  and  in- 
supportable in  the  common  transactions  of  life  :  tliey  are  always  starting 
difficulties,  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  them  ;  and  never  perform  any 
good  offices  with  entire  ease  and  grace.  They  must  always  deliberate, 
whether  what  is  requested  of  them  be  just  or  not.  Their  friends  and 
relations  have  as  little  influence  over  them  as  utter  strangers  ;  and  tliey 
always  oppose,  either  their  conscience,  or  some  particular  duties  to  an- 
cient friendship,  affinity,  or  the  interest  of  their  families.  To  this  height 
of  delicacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  Pagan  probity. 

One  mayjustly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated  Roman, 
I  mean  Helvidius  Priscus.  Phocion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that 
person,  applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his  indolence 
with  the  pompous  title  of  a  sage,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  entering  upon 
the  conduct  of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution  against  all  unex- 
pected accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion  with  those  who  acknowledge 
no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  rank  all  externals, 
as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indiflTcrent  things.  He  was  a 
firm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  dis- 
charged all  the  offices  of  civil  life  with  equal  integrity.  He  preserved  a 
steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperity  that  resembh-d  stiffness  and  severity,  and 
despised  death  as  much  as  riches.  These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities 
of  Phocion,  who  merited  a  happier  end  ;  and  they  were  placed  in  their 
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most  amiable  light  by  iiis  death.  The  constancy  of  mind,  the  mildness 
of  disposition,  and  the  fors^ct fulness  of  wrong's  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  his  other  praises,  and  infinitely 
enhance  their  lustre,  especially  as  we  shall  see  nothing  comparable  to 
him  from  hejiceforth  in  the  Grecian  history.  His  infatuated  and  ungrate- 
ful country  was  not  sensible  of  their  unworthy  proceeding  till  some  time 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his 
memory,  and  honourably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expense.  His 
accusers  also  suffered  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  desert  ;  but  did  not 
his  judges  themselves  deserve  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity?  They 
punished  their  own  crime  in  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted 
by  erecting  a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapse  into  the 
same  injustice  against  others  who  were  equally  innocent,  whom  they 
condemned  during  their  lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till 
"  after  their  death. 

Cassander  was  careful  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  that  reigned 
In  Athens,*  and  entered  the  Piraeeus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels, 
which  he  had  received  from  Antigonus.  The  Athenians,  when  they  be- 
held themselves  destitute  of  all  succours,  unanimously  nsolved  to  send 
deputies  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  they 
might  obtain  a  peace;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  Athenians 
should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  witli  its  territories,  and  likewise  of 
the  revenues  and  ships.  But  it  was  stipulated  that  the  citadel  should 
remain  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  till  he  had  ended  the  war  with  tho 
kings.  And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was 
agreed,  that  those  wliose  inconie  amounted  to  ten  miniE,  or  a  thousand 
draclima;,  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  which  was  a  less  sum 
by  half  than  that  which  was  the  qualification  for  public  employments, 
when  Antipater  made  himself  master  of  Athens.  In  a  word,  the  inha- 
bitants permitted  Cassander  to  choose  what  citizen  he  pleased  to  govern 
the  republic  ;  and  Demetrius  Phalerius  was  elected  to  thatdignily  about 
the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  II5th  Olympiad.  The  ten  years*  go- 
vernment, therefore,  which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes  have  asOgned  Deme- 
trius, is  to  be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace;  constantly  treated  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  mildness  and  humanity ;  and  historians  acknowledge  that 
tlie  government  was  never  better  regulated  than  under  Cassander.  This 
prince  seemed  inclinable  to  tyranny  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  not  sensi- 
ble of  its  effects.  And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  constituted  chief 
of  the  republic,  was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sovereign  power;  yet  in- 
stead of  abolishing  the  democracy,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re- 
established it.  He  acted  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  the  people  scarc^ 
perceived  that  he  was  master.  As  he  united  in  his  person  the  politiciaii 
and  the  man  of  letters;  his  soft  and  persuasive  eloquence  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  an  expression  he  frequently  used,  that  discourse  ha^  as  much 
power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  political  affairs 
were  equally  conspicuous;  for  he  drew  forth  speculative  philosophy 
from  the  shade  and  inactivity  of  the  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light, 

•  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  G4.2. 
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and  knew  how  k»  familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumultuous 
affairs.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  person 
capable  of  excelling  like  him,  at  the  samo  time,  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  government,  that  reputation 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens 
has  produced.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned 
the  city  with  noble  structures;  he  was  likewise  industrious  to  diminish 
luxury,  and  all  expenses  calculated  only  for  ostentation.  For  which 
reason  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were  laid  out  on  theatres,  porticoes, 
and  new  temples,  and  openly  censured  Pericles,  for  havingbestowed  such 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the  magnificent  porticoes  of  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  called  '  Propyleea.'*  But  in  all  public  feasts  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclinable  to  be 
expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any  sacred  solemnities,  he  permitted  them 
to  use  their  riches  as  they  pleased. 

The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons, +  and  their 
sepulchres  were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans 
in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse,  which 
had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  inflicted  penalties  on  tliose  who  disobeyed 
it.  Ha  also  ordered  the  ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by 
night,  and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  ornament  on  tombs, 
than  a  column  three  cubils  high,  or  a  plain  tablet,  mensam  ;  and  he  ap- 
pointed a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the  observation  of  this  law. 
He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners,  and  commanded 
young  persons  to  testify  respect  to  their  parents  at  home;  and  in  the 
city  to  those  whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  to  tliemselves  when  they 
were  alone.  The  poor  citizens  were  likewise  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens  some  of  the  descendants  of  Aristides, 
that  Athenian  general,  who,  after  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices  in 
the  state,  and  governed  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  died  so  poor,  that  the  public  was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  funeral.  Demetrius  took  care  of  those  descendants  who  were  poor, 
and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their  subsistence. 

Such,  says  iElian,^  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  till 
the  spirit  of  envy,  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
city,  in  the  manner  we  shall  soon  relate. 

The  advantageous  testimonials  rendered  him  by  ancient  authors  of  the 
greatest  repute,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
ability  in  the  art  of  government,  but  likewise  to  his  virtue,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  conduct,  furnish  a  full  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  Athenseus,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Daris,  with  relation  to 
the  irregularity  of  his  deportment;  and  strengthens  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Bonamy,  who  supposes,  that  Duris,  or  Alheneeus,  has  imputed  that 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus  which  related  only  to  Demetrius  Polio'-cetes,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  ^lian  ascribes  the  very  particulars  which 
Athenaeus  had  cited  from  Duris.  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the 
dissertation  of  Mr.  Bonamy, §  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

*  Plut.  in  prsecept.  rcip.  ger.  p.  BIft. 

t  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  ii.  n.  fi3— 66.  X  -'Elian.  1-  iii.  c.  \7. 

%  Tom.  VIII.  des  Mcraoircs  de  I'Academ.  dcs  Belles  Lcttres. 
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During  tho  I  I5tli  Olymjifail,  Demetrius  Plialereus  caused  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica  to  bo  numbered,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand 
citizens,  fen  thousand  stranj^t'is,  and  forty  tliousand  domestics. 

Wc  now  return  to  Polysporchon.*  When  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  Cassander  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  has- 
tened to  besiege  him  in  that  city  ;  but  as  the  siege  tool*  up  a  great  length 
of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  before  ihe  place,  and  advanced  with 
the  rest  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Megalopolis  to  surrender. 
The  inhabitants  made  a  long  and  vigDrous  defence,  which  compelled 
Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  on  those  quarters  to 
which  he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessities.  He  dispatched  Clitus 
to  the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy's  troops  from  pass- 
ing out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  set  sail  at  the  same  time  from  the 
port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  defeated  near 
Ryzantiuni.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very  seasonable  juncture, 
made  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet, 
except  the  vessel  which  Clitus  was  aboard,  which  escaped  with  great 
difficulty. 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Eu- 
menes,f  whose  valour,  wisdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were 
more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and 
blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  He  therefore 
made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken 
measures  to  that  effect  before  he  formed  that  siege.  He  accordingly 
consigned  this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a 
famous  historian  of  that  time,*  who  was  authorised  by  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adversary.  Eumenes  conducted  this 
negociation  with  so  much  dexterity  and  address,  that  he  extricated  him- 
self from  the  siege  at  the  very  juncture  wherein  he  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  engagements 
■with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having  inserted  in  the  oath  which  Eu- 
menes was  to  swear  in  consequence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would 
consider  all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  should  prove  such  to 
Antigonus  ;  Eumenes  changed  that  article,  and  swore  that  he  would  re- 
gard all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  should  be  such  to  Olym- 
pias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  consented  that  the 
Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege,  should  determine  which  of  these 
two  forms  was  best ;  and  as  they  were  guided  by  their  affection  for  the 
royal  family,  they  declared  without  the  least  hesitation,  for  the  form 
drawn  up  by  Eumenes  ;  upon  which  he  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was 
immediately  raised.  When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  ia 
which  this  affair  was  concluded,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly 
renewed.  These  orders,  however,  came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Eumenes 
saw  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn  from  before  the  place,  he  quitted 
it  without  delay,  with  the   remains  of   his  troops,   which  amounted  to 

*  Diod.  xviii.  p.  642—646.  t  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  .590. 

X  He  compiled  the  history  of  those  who  divided  tlie  dominions  of 
Alexander  among  themselves,  and  it  likewise  comprehended  the  history 
of  their  successors. 
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five  hundred  men,  and  retired  to  Cappadocla,  where  he  immediately  as- 
sembled two  thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  sustaining  the  war,  which  he  foresaw  would  soon  be 
revived  against  him.  The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having 
occasioned  a  great  alarm,  Polysperchon  the  regent  dispatched  to  Eu- 
menes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  commission  by  which  he  was  consti- 
tuted captain-general  of  Asia  Minor  ;  orders  were  likewise  sent  to 
Teufames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyraspides,  to  join,  and 
serve  under  him,  against  Antigonus.  The  necessary  orders  were  also 
transmitted  to  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's  treasures,  to  pay  him 
live  hundred  talents,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  like- 
wise to  furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that  would  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  All  these  were  accompanied  with  letters  from 
Olympias  to  the  same  purport. 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  these  honours 
on  the  head  of  a  foreigner,  would  infallibly  excite  a  violent  envy  against 
him,  and  render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians  :  but  as  he  was  incapable 
of  acting  to  any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the  good  of  the  service 
itself  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he 
began  with  refusing  the  sums  which  were  granted  him  for  his  own  use, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  them,  because  he  was  not  intent  on 
any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on  any  enterprise  of  that  ten- 
dency. He  was  studious  to  treat  every  person  about  him,  the  officers, 
and  even  the  soldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility,  in  order  to  extinguish, 
as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  by  an  engaging  conduct,  the 
jealousy  to  which  his  condition,  as  a  foreigner,  afforded  a  plausible  pre- 
text, though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  himself  by  any  conduct 
of  his  own.  But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appearance, 
threw  him  under  a  restraint,  and  created  him  very  cruel  anxiety.  Anti- 
genes  and  Teutames,  who  commanded  the  Argyraspides,  thought  it  dis- 
honourable to  their  nation  to  submit  to  a  foreigner,  and  refused  to  attend 
him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not,  without  derogating 
from  the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.  An  ingenious  fiction  disengaged  him 
from  this  perplexity  ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  religion,  or 
rather  superstition,  which  has  always  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  seldom  fails  to  take  effect.  lie  assured  them,  '  That 
Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  slum- 
ber, and  shown  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erected, 
and  that  the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while  they  held  their  councils 
in  that  tent,  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself  would  be  always 
present,  seated  on  that  throne ;  from  whence  he  would  issue  his  orders 
to  his  captains,  and  that  he  would  conduct  them  in  the  execution  of  all 
their  designs  and  enterprises,  provided  they  would  always  address  them- 
selves to  him.'  This  discourse  was  sufficient,  and  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the  profound  respect  they  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  that  prince:  in  consequence  of  which  they  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  splendid  tent  to  be  erected,  and  a  throne  placed  in  it, 
which  was  to  be  called  '  The  throne  of  Alexander  ;'  and  on  it  were  to  be 
laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his  sceptre  and  arms  ;  that  all  the  chiefs 
should  resort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  sacrifices  ;  that  their  con- 
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sultaliuns  shoukt  be  hold  near  the  throne,  anil  that  all  orders  should  be 
received  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  if  he  were  still  livinsf,  and  taking 
care  of  Ills  kingdom.  Kiimenes  ralnied  the  dispute  by  this  expedient, 
whi<!h  nu'l  with  unanimous  appmliation.  No  one  raised  himself  above 
the  others  ;  but  each  competitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pri- 
vilejjes,  till  new  events  decided  them  in  :i  more  positive  manner. 

As  Eumenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money,*  he  soon  raised  a 
very  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  spring-.  These  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were 
sufficient  to  spread  terror  among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed  to  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  employed  all  sorts  ot  expedients  to  corrupt  the 
Arcryraspides.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the  same  attempts  by  the 
emissaries  he  had  in  his  camp  :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
then  succeed  ;  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  so  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.  Hi*  advanced 
with  these  troops,  thus  favourably  disposed,  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to 
recover  those  provinces  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  greatest 
injustice.  The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet,  which  the  regent  hud  already  procured,  would  have  rendered  them  • 
absolute  masters  by  sea,  and  they  might  likewise  have  been  capable  of 
transmitting  all  necessary  succours  to  each  other.  Could  Eumenes  havn 
succeeded  in  this  design,  it  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow;  but  the 
fleet  of  Polyspirchon  having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  misconduct 
of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that  misfortune  rendered  his  project  inef- 
fectual. Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by  land,  immedi- 
ately after  that  victory,  against  Eumenes,  with  an  army  much  moro 
ntimeroiis  than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through 
Cocle-syria,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Carrha;  in  jMesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent  to  Pithon,  governor  of 
Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him 
with  their  forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  kings 
to  be  shown  them,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand. They  answered,  that  they  were  ready  to  assist  those  monarchs  ; 
but  that,  as  to  himself,  they  would  have  no  transactions  with  a  man  who 
had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Macedonians.  This  was  onlv 
a  pretext,  and  they  were  actuated  by  a  much  more  prevalent  motive.  If 
they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Eumenes.  and  had  obeyed  him 
by  advancing  to  him,  and  subjecting  their  troops  to  his  command,  they 
must  also  have  acknowledged  the  sovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  were  masters  of  the  royal  pupils,  and  made  use  of  their 
name,  to  render  their  own  power  more  extensive.  Pithon  and  Seleucus 
must,  therefore,  by  inevitable  consequence,  have  owned  that  they  held 
their  governments  only  from  those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of  them 
at  their  pleasure  by  the  first  order  which  might  be  issued  to  that  effect ; 
and  this  would  have  destroyed  all  their  ambitious  pretences  with  a  single 
stroke.  Most  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  shared  the  govern- 
ments of  the  empire  among  themselves  after  his  death,  were  solicitous 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provinces  ; 

•  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  636—636. 
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for  wliich  reason  they  liad  cho«en  a  person  of  a  mean  capacity,  an«l  an 
infant,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of  sovcreifirn,  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  time  to  establish  their  usurpations  under  so  weal<  a  government. 
But  all  these  measures  would  have  been  disconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed 
Eumenes  an  ascendant  over  them,  with  such  an  air  of  superiority  i\s 
subjected  them  to  his  orders.     He  issued  tfieni,  indeed,  in  the  name  of 
the  kings;  but  tiiis  was  a  circumstance  they  were  desirous  of  evadina^, 
and  this  it  was  that  created  him  so  many  enemies   and   obstructions 
They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  superior  genius  of  Eu- 
menes, who  was  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises. 
It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greatest 
share  of  wisdom  and  bravery,  and  was  also  the  most  steady  in  his  reso- 
lutions, and  the  most  faithful  in  his  engagements  ;  for  he  never  violated 
those  which  he  had  made  with  any  of  those  commanders,  though  they 
did  not  observe  the  same  fidelity  with  respect  to  him.    Eumenes  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Babylonia  the  following  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.   The  troops  were  encamped 
in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates ;  and  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  banks  of 
that  river,  laid  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  water.     Eumenes, 
however,  was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,, 
and  found  means  the  next  day  to  drain  off  the  inundation  so  effectually, 
that  he  pursued  his  march  almost  without  sustaining  any  loss.     Seleucus 
was)  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce  with  him,  and  of 
granting  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  his  province, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed  his  troops  into  quarters  of 
refreshment  while  he  solicited  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in 
Upper  Asia  for  succours.    He  had  before  notified  to  them  the  order  of 
the  kings  ;  and  those  whom  he  had  charged  with  that  commission,  found 
them  all  assembled,  at  the  close  of  a  war  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
against  Pithon  the  governor  of  Meda.    This  Pithon  having  pursued  the 
very  same  measures  in  the  Uppe-r  Asia,  which  Antigbnus  had  formed  in 
the  Lower,  had  caused  Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  made  himself 
master  of  his  government.    He  would  likewise  have  attempted  to  treat 
the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  con- 
federacy, which  the  common  interest  had  formed  against  him.  Peucestes, 
governor  of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred 
upon  him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus.    All  the  confe- 
derates were  still  in  the  camp  after  this  victory,  when  the  deputies  from 
Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  immediately  marched  from  Susa  to  join  him ; 
not  that  they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  party,  but  because  they 
were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being  subjected  to  the  victorious 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  either 
divested  of  their  employments  all  such  governors  as  he  suspected,  or  re- 
duced them  to  the  state  of  mere  officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and  punished 
at  his  pleasure.    They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces, 
which  composed  an  army  of  above  twenty-five  thousand  men.    With  this 
reinforcement  he  saw  himself  not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus 
who  was  then  advancing  to  him,  but  even  much  superior  in  the  number 
of  his  troops.   The  season  was  too  far  advanced  when  Antigonus  arrived 
3t  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  obliged  to  take  winter-quarters  in 
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Mesopotamia;  whcrB,  with  Seleucus  and  Pithoii,  wlwo  wire  lltfii  of  liis 
party,  lie  concerted  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign. 

Durinjf  these  transactions,  Macedonia  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revo- 
lution.*    Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Poly- 
sperchon  had  recalled,  had  made  herself  absolute  mistress  of  affairs,  and 
caused  Aridaius,  or  Philip,  who  had  fnjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  six 
years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  death.     Eurydice  his  consort  shared 
the  same  fate ;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of 
poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  deatli.     Sho 
accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  strangled  herself, 
after  she  had  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations  against  her  enemy  and 
murderess.    Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
principal  friends  of  this  latter,  likewise  suffered  death.     These  repeated 
barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.     Olympias  had  retired  to 
Pydna  with  the  young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Roxaua,  with 
Thessalonica,  the  sister   of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  Epirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.     Cassander 
did  not  lose  any  time,  but  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land.     yTlacides 
prepared  to  assist  the  princesses,  and  was  already  upon  liis  march  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,   who  were  averse  to  that  expedition,  re- 
volted from   the  king,  and   condemned  him  to   banishment  when  they 
returned  to  Epirus.      They  likewise   massacred  all   his    friends ;    and 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  /Eacides,  who  was  then  but  an  infant,  would  have 
suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set  of  faithful  domestics  had  not  happily 
withdrawn  him  from  their  rage.      Epirus  then  declared   in  favour  of 
Cassander,  who  sent  Lyciscus  thither  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
\a  his  name.     Olympias  had  then  no  recourse  but  in  Polysperchon  alone, 
who  was  then  in  Perrhoebia,  a  small  province  on  the  confines  of  ^-Etolia, 
and  was  preparing  to  succour  her  ;  but  Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his 
generals,  against  him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  intoNaxia,  a  city  of  Perrhoebia,  where  he  besieged 
him.     Olympias,  who  had  supported  all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an 
invincible  courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.     Cassander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  give  the  least  offence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  whom  Olympias  had  caused  to  be  slain  during  her  regency, 
to  accuse  her  in  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for  ven- 
geance for  the  cruelties  she  had  committed.     The  request  of  all  these 
persons  was  granted;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard,  she  was  con- 
demned to  die,  though  absent,  and  no  one  interposed  his  good  offices  ui 
her  defence.     After  sentence  of  death  had  thus  passed,  Cassander  pro- 
posed to  her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to  accom- 
modate her  with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  she  should  be 
so  disposed.     His  intention  was  to  destroy  her  in  her  passage  by  sea, 
ai.d  to  publish  through  all  Macedonia  that  the  gods,  amidst  their  dis- 
pleasure at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves ;  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all  the 
odious  circumstances  of  his  own  perfidy.     Olympias,  whether  slie  had 
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been  advertised  of  Cassander*s  design,  or  whether  she  was  actuated  by- 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  go  natural  to  persons  of  her  ranit,  imagined  her 
presence  alone  would  calm  tlie  storm,  and  answered  witli  an  imperious 
air,  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who  would  liave  recourse  to  flight,  and 
insisted  on  pleading  her  own  cause  in  the  public  assembly  ;  adding,  this 
was  the  least  favour  that  could  be  granted  a  queen,  or  rather  that  it  was 
an  act  of  justice,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank.  Cassander  had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  this  demand,  having 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  remL-mbrance  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, for  whom  the  Macedonians  retained  the  utmost  veneration,  would 
create  a  sudden  change  in  their  resolutions  ;  he  therefore  sent  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  with  orders  to  destroy  her  ; 
but  resolute  as  they  were,  they  were  incapable  of  supporting  the  air  of 
majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  aspect  of  that  princess;  and 
retired  without  executing  their  commission.  It  became  neces-ary,  there- 
fore, to  employ  in  this  murder,  the  relations  of  those  whom  she  had 
caused  to  suffer  death  ;  and  they  were  transported  at  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  own  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time  making  their  court 
to  Cassander.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Olympias,  the  daughter,  the 
sister,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  kings,  who  really  merited  so  tragical 
a  period  of  her  days,  in  consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties; 
but  whom  it  is  impossible  to  see  perish  in  this  manner,  without  detesting 
the  wickedness  of  a  prince  who  deprived  her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a 
manner. 

Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
opened  to  his  ambition ;  but  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have 
recourse  to  other  measures,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  vicis- 
situdes of  time,  the  inconstancy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  competitors.  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being 
qualified  by  her  illustrious  birth,  and  authority  in  Macedonia,  to  conci- 
liate to  him  the  friendship  of  the  grandees  and  people  of  that  kingdom^ 
he  hoped,  by  espousing  her,  to  attach  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  the  esteem  and  respect  he  should  testify  for  the 
royal  family.  There  was  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  surmounted, 
without  which  Cassander  would  have  always  been  deemed  an  usurper 
and  a  tyrant.  The  young  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  Roxana,  was  still  living,  and  had  been  acknowledged  king, 
and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  the  way.  Cassander,  embold- 
ened by  the  success  of  his  former  crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a 
second,  from  whence  he  expected  to  derive  all  the  fruits  of  his  hopes. 
Prudence,  however,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Olympias ;  for  if  they 
showed  themselves  insensible  of  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he  might  be 
certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect  them 
as  little.  He  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
advance  by  moderate  steps,  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  He  began 
with  causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Amphipolis,  by  a  strong  escort,  commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  interest.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortress,  they 
were  divested  of  all  regal  honours,  and  treated  rather  like  private  per- 
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Sftrns,  wliom  important  motivos  of  state  made  It  necessary  to  secure.  He 
intended,  by  liis  next  step,  to  nialie  it  evident  that  he  claimed  sovereig^n 
power  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory 
of  Olympias  still  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  performing  with  great 
magnificence  tlie  funeral  obsequies  of  king  Philip,  or  Aridaius,  andqueeu 
Kurydice  his  wife,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  directions  of  Olym- 
pias. He  commanded  such  mourning  to  be  used  as  was  customary  in 
solininilies  of  that  nature,  and  caused  the  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  the 
tombs  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  affecting 
by  these  exteriors  of  diss  mbled  sorrow  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal 
family,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  the 
young  king. 

Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the  information  he  received  of  the 
death  of  Olvnipias,  and  the  measures  which  Cassander  was  adopting  in 
order  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had  sheltered  himself 
in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhoebia,  where  he  had  sustained  a  siege,  and  from 
whence  he  retreated  with  a  very  consirlerable  body  of  troops  to  pass  into 
Thessaly,  in  order  to  join  some  forces  of  jEacides  ;  after  which  he  ad- 
vanced into  yEtolia,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed 
!iim  closely,  and  marched  his  army  into  Boeotia,  where  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Thebes  were  seen  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any 
fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous  con- 
dition of  that  city,  which  was  once  so  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to 
its  Tery  foundations  by  the  command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  he  endeavoured  to  reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splendour ; 
the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  expense, 
and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece 
Proper,  bestowed  considerable  sunjs  on  that  occasion  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. By  which  means,  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered 
its  ancient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and 
magnificence  of  Cassander,  who  was  justly  considered  as  the  father  and 
restorer  of  that  city.  Cassander,  after  he  had  given  proper  orders  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Thebes,  advanced  into  Peloponnesus,  against 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  marched  directly  to  Argos, 
which  surrendered  without  resistance  ;  upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Messenians,  except  Ithome,  follow  ed  that  example.  Alexander,  terrified 
at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  endeavoured  to  check  them  by  a  battle  • 
but  Cassander,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was  unwillin<^  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire  into  Macedonia 
after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  him 
from  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him 
the  government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  so  advantageous  was  accepted  by 
Alexander  without  any  hesitation  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being 
unfortunately  slain  soon  after  by  some  citizens  of  Sicyon,  where  he  then 
resided,  who  had  combined  to  destroy  him.  This  conspiracy,  however 
did  not  produce  the  effects  expected  from  it ;  for  Cratesipolis,  the  wife 
of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition  of  grandeur  and  fortitude 
instead  of  manifesting  any  consternation,  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal  acci- 
dent, as  she  was  beloved  by  the  boldieis  and  honouvtd  by  the  officers 
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whom  she  had  always  obliged  and  served,  assumed  Ihw  command  of  the 
troops,  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a 
battle  ;  after  which  slio  caused  thirty  of  the  most  mutinous  among  them 
to  be  hung  up ;  appeased  all  the  troubles  which  had  been  excited  by  tlie 
seditious  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and  governed 
it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  heard 
her  conduct  mentioned. 

Whilst  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  on 
tiie  throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  measures  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  ensuing 
spring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the 
troops  he  received  from  Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  passed  the  Tigris 
to  attack  Eumenes,  who  had  neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception.  He  was  much  superior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a  great  commander  ;  though 
the  other  was  far  from  being  defective  in  those  qualifications  ;  for,  next 
to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  general  and  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time. 

One  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  was,  that  liis  army  being 
composed  of  different  bodies  of  troops,*  which  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces had  supplied,  each  of  these  governors  pretended  to  the  command 
in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth, 
every  one  of  them  thought  himself,  for  that  reason,  his  superior.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  the  pomp,  splendour  and  magnificence  affected  by 
them,  seemed  to  leave  an  infinite  distance  between  him  and  them,  who 
assumed  the  air  of  real  Satrapae.  They  imagined,  in  consequence  of  a 
mistaken  and  ill-timed  ambition,  but  very  customary  with  great  men,  that 
to  give  sumptuous  repasts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  heighten  plea- 
sure and  gratify  the  senses,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  rank  ; 
and  estimating  their  own  merit  by  the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and 
expenses,  they  flattered  themselves  they  had  acquired,  by  their  means, 
an  extraordinary  credit,  and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that 
the  array  had  all  the  consideration  and  esteem  for  them  imaginable. 

A  circumstance  happened  which  ought  to  have  undeceived  them.  As 
the  soldiers  were  marching  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  slumber,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  deprived.  When  they  had  advanced  some  way,  and  began  to  per- 
ceive the  enemy  appear  on  the  rising'  grounds,  they  halted  on  a  sudden, 
and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  they  cast  their  buck- 
lers on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their  officers  that  they  would  not 
proceed  on  their  march  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them.  He  accord- 
ingly came  with  all  expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him, 
and  opening  the  curtains  on  each  side  of  his  litter  :  he  then  stretched  out 
his  hands  to  the  soldiers,  aud  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and 
gratitude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  saluted  hiru 
in  the  Macedonian  language,  resumed  their  bucklers,  clashed  upon  Iheio 
with  their  pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  victory  and 
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deBance  lo  tln-lr  enemies,  as  If  they  feared  notlilng,  ho  ihey  had  but  their 
general  at  tlieir  head. 

W'lieii  Antigoiius  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes  was  111,  Riid 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  tiie  rear  of  the  army,  he  ad- 
vanced, in  hopes  that  his  distemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  into  his 
hands  ;  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and  be- 
held their  cheerful  aspects,  tlie  disposition  of  their  army,  and  particularly 
the  litter,  which  was  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burst  into  a  loud  vein 
of  laughter  In  his  usual  manner,  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his 
officers,  '  Take  notice,'  said  he,  '  of  yonder  litter  ;  it  is  that  which  has 
drawn  up  tiiose  troops  against  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attack  us.' 
And  then,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very  eviden',  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  judged  all  the  otiier  Satrapae  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied to  give  splendid  entertainments,  and  arrange  great  feasts,  but  that 
they  esteemed  Euraenes  alone  capable  of  commanding  an  army  with  abi- 
lity. This  is  a  solid  and  sensible  reflection,  and  affords  room  for  a 
variety  of  applications  ;  and  points  out  the  false  taste  for  glory,  and  tho 
injudiciousncss  of  those  officers  and  commanders,  who  are  only  studious 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
place  their  principal  merit  in  surpassing  others  in  luxury,  and  frequently 
in  ruining  themselves,  without  thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  expenses.  I 
say  without  thanks,  because  nobody  thinks  himself  obliged  to  them  for 
their  profusion,  and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants  of  the  state.  The 
two  armies  having  separated  without  engaging,  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  three  furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  several  gullies  be- 
tween them ;  and  as  they  sustained  great  inconveniences,  because  the 
whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Satrapaj 
and  Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit 
that  general  and  join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  mag- 
nificent promises  to  induce  their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected 
his  proposals,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  severe  menaces,  in 
case  they  should  presume  to  make  any  such  offers  for  the  future.  Eu- 
menes, after  having  commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them 
this  very  ancient  fable : — '  A  lion  entertaining  a  passion  for  a  young 
virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in  marriage  of  her  father,  whose  answer 
was,  that  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a  great  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready 
to  present  his  daughter  to  him  ;  but  that  his  large  nails  and  sharp  teeth 
made  him  apprehensive  lest  he  should  employ  them  a  little  too  rudely 
upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them  with  relation 
to  their  houshold  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
maid,  immediately  suffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth  to  be 
drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cudgel,  and  soon 
drove  away  his  proffered  son-in-law.  This  (continued  Esmenes)  is  the 
aim  of  Antigonus.  He  amuses  you  with  mighty  promises,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  your  forces  ;  but  when  he  has  accomplished  that 
design,  he  will  soon  make  you  sensible  of  his  teeth  and  claws.' 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  some  deserters  from  the  army  of  Antigonus 
having  acquainted  Eumenes  that  that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp 
the  next  night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening.     Eumenes 
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at  first  siispcctcil  that  his  Intention  was  to  advance  into  the  province  of 
Gabene,  which  was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  subsisting  numerous 
armies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the  troops,  by  .reason  of 
the  rivers  and  gullies  with  which  it  was  intersected,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view  he 
prevailed,  by  sums  of  money,  upon  some  foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like 
deserters  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  acquaint  hira  that  Eumenes 
intended  to  attack  him  at  night-fall.  In  the  mean  time  he  caused  the 
baggage  to  be  conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, and  then  march.  Antigonus,  upon  this  false  intelligence, 
caused  his  troops  to  continue  under  arras,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean 
time  advanced  on  his  way.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed  by  his  scouts 
that  Eumenes  had  decamped,  and  finding  that  he  had  been  over-reached 
by  Jiis  enemy,  he  still  persisted  in  his  first  intention ;  and  having  ordered 
his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  his  march  resembled  a  pursuit.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  advance  with  his  whole  army  up  to  Eumenes,  who  had  the 
start  of  hira,  at  least  six  hours,  in  his  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Pithon,  and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop, 
and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  descending  a  hill.  He  then  halted  upon  the  top,  and  Eumenes,  who 
discovered  this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be  the  whole  array  ;  upon 
which  he  discontinued  his  march,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. By  these  means  Antigonus  played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes, 
and  amused  hira  in  his  turn ;  for  he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his 
march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry  sufficient  tirae  to  come  up.  The  two 
armies  were  then  drawn  up  ;  that  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  thirty-five 
thousand  foot,  with  above  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand foot,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants. 
The  battle  was  fouglit  with  great  obstinacy  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, for  the  moon  was  then  in  the  full,  but  the  slaughter  was  not  very 
considerable  on  either  side.  Antigonus  lost  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred of  his  infantry,  and  fifty-four  of  his  horse,  and  above  four  thousand 
of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eumenes  lost  five  hundred  and  forty  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above 
nine  hundred  wounded.  The  victory  was  really  on  his  side  ;  but  as  his 
troops,  notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return  to  the  field 
of  battle  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  which  among  the  ancients  was  an 
evidence  of  victory,  it  was  in  consequence  attributed  to  Antigonus, 
whose  army  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumenes 
sent  a  herald  the  next  day  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain.  This  was 
granted  him,  and  he  rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible 
magnificence. 

A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.* 
The  men  happened  to  find  among  the  slain  the  body  of  an  Indian  officer, 
who  had  brought  his  two  wives  with  him,  one  of  whom  he  had  but  lately 
married.  The  law  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to  be  still  subsisting, 
would  not  allow  a  wife  to  survive  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  refused  to  be 

•  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  G76— 680. 
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burnt  with  hitn  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was  for  ever  branded 
with  infamy,  and  slie  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood 
the  remainder  of  her  days.    She  was  even  condemned  to  a  kind  of  excom- 
munication, as  she  was  rendered  incapable  of  assisting  at  any  sacrifice, 
or  other  religious  ceremony.     This  law,  however,  mentioned  only  one 
wife  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  there  were  two  ;  each  of  whom  insisted 
on  being  preferred  to  the  other.     The  eldest  pleaded  her  superiority  of 
years;  to  which  the  youngest  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  lier  rival, 
because  she  was  then  pregnant;  and  the  contest  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined in  that  manner.     The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  very  dejected 
air,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  garments,  as  if  she 
had  sustained  some  great  calamity.     The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
mien  of  joy  and  triumph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relations  and 
friends,  and  arrayeii  in  her  richest  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nup- 
tials, advanced  wilh  a  solemn  pace,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
to  be  performed.     She  there  distributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends 
and  relations  ;  and,  having  taken  her  last  farewell,  she  placed  herself  on 
the  funeral  pile,  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  brother,  and  expired  amidst 
the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most  of  the  spectators  ;  but  some  of  them, 
according  to  the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  strange  custom,  as  bar- 
barous and  inhuman.     The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  real 
murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  most  ex- 
press law  of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's  own  life ; 
and  commands  us  not  to  dispose  of  it  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
caprice,  nor  forget  that  it  is  a  trust,  which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none 
but  that  Being  from  whom  we  receive  it.     Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from 
deserving  to  be  enumerated  among  the  instances  of  respect  and  fondness 
due  to  a  husband,  that  it  rather  treats  him  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloody 
idol,  by  the  immolation  of  such  precious  victims. 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was  maintained  witii  ob- 
stinacy on  both  sides,  and  Persia  and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its 
operations.  The  armies  traversed  those  two  great  provinces  by  marches 
and  counter-marches,  and  each  party  had  recourse  to  all  the  art  and  stra- 
tagems that  the  greatest  capacity,  in  conjunction  with  along  series  of 
experience  in  the  profession  of  war,  coald  supply.  Eumenes,  though  he 
had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to  govern,  obtained  however  seve- 
ral advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  campaign  ;  and  when  his  troops 
grew  impatient  for  winter-quarters,  he  had  still  the  dextprity  to  secure 
the  best  in  all  the  province  ofGabene,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek 
his  to  the  north  in  Media,  where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving,  till  after 
a  march  of  twenty-five  days  The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovern- 
able, that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  post  themselves  near  enough 
to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  in  haste  on  any  emergency.  They  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  very  distant  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more  commodiously  stationed, 
and  of  having  every  thing  in  greater  abundance,  la  a  word,  they  were 
dispersed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  required  several 
days  for  re-assenibling  them  in  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed 
of  tliis  circumstance,  marched  from  a  very  remote  corner,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so  dispersed.  Eu- 
menes, however,  was  not  a  man  that  would  sufifer  himself  to  be  surprised 
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in  such  a  manner,  but  had  the  precaution  to  dispatch,  to  varloHfl  parts, 
spies  mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  swiftest  of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely 
intellio-ence  of  the  enemy's  motions  ;  and  he  had  posted  thcra  so  judici- 
ously, that  he  received  information  of  this  march,  before  Antigonus  could 
arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  furnished  him  with  an  expedient  to 
save  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals  looked  upon 
it  as  lost.  He  posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to  him  on  the  moun- 
tains tliat  rose  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  enemies  were  advan- 
cing, and  ordered  them,  the  following  night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as 
might  cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army  were  encamped  in  that  situa- 
tion. Antigonus  was  soon  informed,  by  his  advanced  guard,  that  those 
fires  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded  that  Eu- 
menes  was  their  encamped  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive him.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued 
by  long  marches,  to  an  engagement  with  fresli  troops,  he  caused  them  to 
hr.lt,  that  they  might  have  time  to  recover  themselves  a  little  ;  by  which 
means  Eumenes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  was  necessary,  for  assem- 
bling his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him.  Antigonus, 
finding  his  scheme  defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over- 
reached, determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about  him,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  exercise  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutames, 
the  two  captains  who  led  the  Argyraspides,  were  so  exceedingly  morti- 
fied at  a  distinction  so  glorious  for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of  the  Satrapae  and  principal  officers 
into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  that  seldom  admits  of  a  cure, 
and  is  generally  heightened  by  the  remedies  administered  to  it.  All  the 
precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  condescension,  which  Eumenes 
employed,  were  incapable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  those  barbarians, 
and  extinguishing  their  jealousy,  and  he  must  have  renounced  his  merit 
and  virtue,  which  alone  occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
them.  He  frequently  lamented  to  himself  his  unhappiness  in  being  fated 
to  live,  not  with  men,  as  his  expression  was,  but  with  savage  beasts. 
Several  conspiracies  had  already  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily 
beheld  himself  exposed  to  the  same  danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their 
effects,  if  possible,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  pressing 
necessity,  many  considerable  suras  of  those  who  appeared  most  invete- 
rate against  him,  that  he,  at  least,  might  restrain  them  by  the  consider- 
ation of  their  own  interest,  and  an  appreliension  of  losing  the  sums  they 
had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to  perish.  Hi^  enemies,  however,  being 
now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  time,  place,  and  means,  of  accomplishing  their  intentions.  They  all 
agreed  to  protract  his  fall,  till  after  the  decision  of  the  impending  battle, 
and  then  to  destroy  him  immediately  afterwards.  Eudaraus,  who  com- 
manded the  elephants,  went  immediately,  with  Phaedimus,  to  acquaint 
Eumenes  with  this  resolution,  not  from  any  affection  to  his  person,  but 
only  from  their  apprehensions  of  losing  the  m.oney  he  had  borrowed 
of  them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  applauded 
their  affection  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  will,  and  then 
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burnt  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  beren  written  to  him,  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  that  tliose  who  had  favoured  him  with  any  secret 
intelligence,  should  be  exposed  to  any  accusation  or  calumny  after  his 
death.  When  he  had  thus  disposed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himself 
alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.  A  thousand 
contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind.  Could  it  possibly  be  prudent  in 
him  to  repose  any  confidence  in  those  officers  and  generals  who  had  sworn 
his  destruction?  Might  he  not  lawfully  arm  against  them  the  zeal  and 
affection  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him?  On  the 
other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient,  to  pass  through  Media 
and  Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where 
he  might  hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge 
himself  on  those  traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  resign  the  victory  to  his  enemies  ?  For  in 
a  situation  so  desperate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors  ! 
This  last  thought,  however,  infused  a  horror  into  his  soul  ;  and  as  he 
was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  latest  breath,  and  to  combat, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in  his  cause, 
he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle.  He  had  thirty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  above  six  thousand  borse,  witli  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  elephants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of 
twenty-two  thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  horse,  with  a  body  of  Median 
cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  This  general  posted  his  cavalry  on 
the  two  wings,  his  infantry  he  disposed  in  tlie  centre,  and  formed  his 
elephants  into  a  first  line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army, 
and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  elephants  with  light-armed 
troops.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  Pithon:  that  of  the 
right  he  assigned  to  his  son  Demetrius,  and  here  he  himself  was  to  act  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his 
arniy  almost  in  the  same  manner  ;  his  best  troops  he  disposed  into  the 
left  wing,  and  placed  himself  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus, 
and  gave  the  coramaml  of  llie  right  to  Piiilip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians to  perform  their  duty  well ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  Argy- 
raspides.  they  so  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that  they  were 
the  first  to  encourage  him  with  assurances,  that  the  enemy  should  not  wait 
a  moment  for  them.  They  were  the  oldest  troops,  wlio  had  served  under' 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whom  victory 
had  crowned  in  a  hundred  combats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  in- 
vincible, and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any  action;  for  which  reason  they 
advanced  to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and  charged  them  fiercely  with  this 
exclamation  : — '  Villains  !  you  now  fight  with  your  fathers  !'  They  then 
broke  in  upon  the  infantry  with  irresistible  fury  :  not  one  of  the  batta- 
lions could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry,  for  as  the  engagement 
between  them  began  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  the  men  and  horses, 
raised  such  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  them  incapable  of  seeing  to  the 
distance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus,  befriended  by  this  darkness,  de- 
tached from  his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
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and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  witliout  their  perceiving  It,  and  at  the 
same  time  brolce  in  upon  their  liorse.     Peucestes,  wlio  commanded  them, 
and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true  bravery,   fell  back, 
and  drew  all  the  rest  after  him.  Eumencs  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally 
them,  but  in  vain  ;  the  confusion  was  universal  in  that  quarter,  as  the 
advantage  had  been  complete  in  the  other.     The  capture  of  the  baggage 
was  of  more  importance  to  Antigonus,  than  the  victory  could  be  to  Eu- 
raenes  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  this  latter,  finding,  at  their  return,  all  their 
baggage  carried  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of  employing 
their  swords  against  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would 
have  been  very  practicable  at  that  time,   and  was  what  Eumenes  had 
promised  to  accomplish,  turned  all  their  fury  against  their  own  general. 
Having  chosen  theif  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his  sword  out  of 
his  hand,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his  own  belt.     In  this 
condition  they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up 
in  lines  under  arms,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had 
promised  to  restore  them  all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.     '  Kill  me, 
O  soldiers,'  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed  by  them,  '  kill  me  yourselves,  I 
conjure  you  in  tlie  name  of  all  the  gods  !  for  though  I  perish  by  the 
command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  vvill,   however,  be  as  much  your  act  as 
if  I  had  fallen  by  your  swords.     If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office 
with  your  own  hands,  permit  me,  at  least,  to  discharge  it  by  one  of  mine. 
That  shall  render  me  the  service  which  you  refuse  me.     On  this  condi- 
tion I  absolve  you  from  all  the  severities  you  have  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  per- 
petrate on  me.     Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  such  pathetic  addresses,   which  might  awaken  the  affection  of 
the  troop/  for  their  general.     Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  scarce  a  single  man  was  left  in  his  camp.     When  that 
illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not  the  courage  to  see 
him,  because  his  presence  alone  would  have  reproached  him  in  the  high- 
est degree.     As  those  who  guarded  him  asked  Antigonus  in  what  manner 
he  would  have  him  kept,  '  As  you  would  an  elephant,'   replied  he,  'or  a 
lion  ;'  which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded.     But  in  a  few  days  he 
was  touched  with  compassion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the  weigh- 
tiest of  his  chains;  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his  own  domestics  to 
serve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in 
his  company.     They  were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary 
refreshments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time,  in  what  manner  he 
should  treat  his  prisoner.  They  had  been  intimate  friends,  when  they 
served  under  Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  rekindled 
some  tender  sentiments  in  his  favour,  and  combated  for  a  while  against 
his  interest.  His  son  Demetrius  also  solicited  strongly  in  his  favour  ; 
passionately  desiring,  through  mere  generosity,  that  the  life  of  so  great 
a  man  might  be  saved.  But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  inflexible  fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  disconcerting 
all  his  measures,  should  he  escape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid 
of  him  to  grant  him  his  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  destroyed 
in  prison. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  thci  moRt  nccompllslied  man  of  liis  age,  in  every 
particular,  and  the  worthiest  to  succeod  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his 
inferior  in  mcfit.  lie  was  truly  brave,  without  temerity  ;  and  prudent, 
witiiout  weakness.  His  descent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  he  ijradually  rose  to  the  iiighcst  stations,  and  might 
even  have  aspired  to  a  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  more  ambition  or  less 
probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals,  inspired  by  a  motive  most 
capable  of  affecting  the  human  heart,  I  mean  the  thirst  of  empire,  knew 
neither  sincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  respect  to  the  tics  of  blood  or 
the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the  most  sacred  laws,  Euraenc9 
always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Iho  royal  family, 
which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  vicissitude  of  fortune,  cor  any  elevation, 
had  power  to  shake.  This  very  character  of  probity,  rendered  hira  in- 
supportable to  his  colleagues  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue 
creates  enmities  and  aversions,  because  it  seems  to  reproach  those  who 
think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places  their  defects  in  too  near  a  view. 
He  possessed  aJl  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree;  complete 
skill  in  the  art  of  war,  valour,  foresight,  firmness,  a  wonderful  fertility 
of  invention  for  stratagems  and  resources  in  the  most  unexpected  dan- 
gers, and  most  desperate  conjunctures  ;  but  I  place  far  above  these  that 
character  of  probity,  and  those  sentiments  of  honour,  which  prevailed  in 
him,  and  which  do  not  always  accompany  the  other  shining  qualities  I 
have  mentioned.  A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  modest,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  the  other  commanders,  only  gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their 
envy  ;  a  defect  too  frequently  visible  in  persons  of  high  rank.  These 
satrapa?,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy  and  indignation,  tliat  an 
officer  of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  expe- 
rienced than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most  exalted 
stations,  which  they  imagined  due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with 
great  names,  and  descended  from  ancient  and  illustrious  families:  as  if 
true  nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Eumenes  with  great  magnificence,  and  willingly  paid  him  the  utmost 
honours  ;  his  death  having  extinguished  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They 
deposited  his  bones  and  ashes  in  an  urn  of  silver,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  Cappadocia;  a  poor  compensation  for  a  desolate  widow 
and  her  helpless  orphans  ! 

SECT.  Vr.  — SELEUCUS  TAKES  BABYLON.  — CASS ANDER 
CAUSES  THE  YOUNG  KING  ALEXANDER,  AND  HIS  MO- 
THER ROXANA,  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH.— HERCULES 
ANOTHER  SON  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  IS  LIKE- 
WISE SLAIN,  WITH  HIS  ISIOTHER  BARSIDA,  BY  POLY- 
SPERCHON. 

=  [A.  M.  3f>S9.  Ant.  J.  C.  315.] — Antigonus,  looking  upon  himself  as 
roaster  of  the  empire  of  Asia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  for  his  better  security.*    His  discarded  all  the 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  C89— G9-2,  &  G97,  G9S. 
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governors  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those  personi;  hi 
whom  he  thought  he  mJght  confide.  He  even  destroyed  several  who  had 
rendered  themselves  formidable  to  him  by  their  too  great  merit.  Pithon, 
governor  of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  Argyraspides,  were 
among  these  latter.  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  mi- 
nuted down  in  his  list  of  proscriptions,  but  he  found  means  to  escape  the 
danger,  and  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
As  for  the  Argyraspides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into 
Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in  the  empire ;  and  ordered  Syburtias, 
who  governed  there,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece.  The  just  horror 
he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  wliich  they  betrayed  their  gene- 
ral, contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fruit 
of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or  remorse  ;  but  a  motive,  still 
more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These  sol- 
diers were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to  all  obedience  ; 
their  example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops, 
and  even  of  destroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery  ;  he  there- 
fore was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesitation. 

[A.  M.  8fi90.  Ant.  J.  C.  314.] — Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the 
formidable  power  of  Antigonus  so  effectually  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged 
him  in  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,*  whom  he  had  also 
convinced,  by  the  information  which  he  had  sent  them,  of  the  danger  tliey 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  power  of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was 
verj'  sensible  that  Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  solicit  them  into  measures 
against  his  interest,  for  which  reason  he  sent  an  embassy  to  each  of  the 
three,  to  renew  the  good  intelligence  between  them,  by  new  assurances  of 
his  friendship.  But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  assurances 
from  a  perfidious  man,  who  had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors, 
from  no  inducement  but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone  at  the  expense  of 
all  his  colleagues  ?  The  answers  therefore  which  he  received,  made  him 
suflTiciently  sensible,  that  it  was  encumbent  on  liim  to  prepare  for  war  : 
upon  which  he  quitted  the  East,  and  advanced  into  Cilicia  with  very 
considerable  treasures  which  he  had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Susa.  He 
there  raised  new  levies,  regulated  several  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  then  marched  into  Syria  and  Phronicia.  His  design  was  to 
dispossess  Ptolemy  of  those  two  provinces,  and  make  himself  master  of 
their  maritime  forces,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  in  the 
war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  against  the  confederates.  For  unless 
he  could  be  master  at  sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  his  disposal,  he  could  never  expect  any  success  against 
them.  He  however  arrived  100  late  to  surprise  the  ships:  for  Ptolemy 
had  already  sent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found  in  Pheenicia,  and  it 
was  even  with  difliculty  that  Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the  ports  ; 
for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two 
last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken,  but  a  considerable  length  of  lime  was  ne- 
cessary fo.-  the  reduction  of  Tyre.  Tlowcver,  as  he  was  already  master 
of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  lie  immediately  gave  orders 
lor  building  vessels;  and  a  vast  number  of  trees  were  out  down  for  that 

*  Uiod.  1.  xix.  p.  G9S— 701). 
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p«rpDSP,  on  mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar  and  Cyprus 
treeB  of  cxfraordinary  beauty  and  lieight,  and  they  were  conveyed  td 
the  different  ports  where  the  ships  were  to  be  built,  in  which  work  he 
employed  several  thousand  men.  At  length,  with  these  ships,  and  others 
that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some  other  cities  with  which 
he  had  contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  sea.  His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled 
by  an  affront  he  had  received  from  Seleucus,  who,  with  a  hundred  ships 
that  Ptolemy  hatl  sent  him,  sailed  up  to  Tyre,  in  sight  of  all  the  forces 
of  Anligonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality  this  insult  had  greatly  discouraged 
his  troops,  and  given  his  allies  such  an  impression  of  his  weakness  as 
was  very  injurious  to  him.  In  ordcr^  therefore,  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
those  disadvantageous  opinions,  he  sent  for  the  principal  allies,  and  as- 
sured them  he  would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea  that  summer,  as  should  be 
superior  to  the  naval  forces  of  all  his  enemies,  and  he  was  punctual  to 
his  promise  before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  But  when  he  perceived, 
that  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  Piioenicia,  Cassander  gained  upon 
him  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  part  of  his  troops,  and  left 
the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  against  Ptolemy.  This  Demetrius 
will  be  much  celebrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  I  shall  soon 
point  out  his  particular  character. 

Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  tiie  last  extremities  ;  the  fleet  of  Antigonus 
cut  off  all  communication  of  provisions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  march  out  with  all  their  eftects,  and  the  inhabitants  were  promised 
the  enjoyment  of  theirs  without  molestation.  Andronicus,  who  com- 
manded at  the  siege,  was  transported  with  gaining  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance on  any  condition  whatever ;  especially  after  a  siege  which  had 
harassed  his  troops  so  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months.  Nineteen  years 
only  had  elapsed  since  Alexander  had  destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would  require  whole  ages  to  re-esta- 
blish it;  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  became  capable  of  sustaining  this 
new  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alexander. 
This  circumstance  discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from  commerce; 
for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  and 
recovered  most  of  its  former  splendour.  This  city  was  then  the  centre 
of  all  the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West. 

Demetrius,  wlio  now  began  to  bo  known,  and  will  in  the  sequel  be 
surnamed  Poliorcetes,  which  signifies  '  taker  of  cities,'  was  the  son  of 
Antigonus.  lie  was  finely  made,  and  of  unconnnon  beauty.  Sweetness, 
blended  with  gravity,  was  visible  in  his  aspect,  and  he  had  an  air  of  se- 
renity, intcrn)ixed  with  something  which  carried  awe  along  with  it. 
Vivacity  of  youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a  majestic  mien,  and  an  air 
truly  royal  and  heroic.  The  same  mixture  was  likewise  observable  in 
his  manners,  which  were  equally  qualified  to  charm  and  astonish.  When 
1k!  had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  was  enchant' 
ing.  Nothing  could  equal  the  sumptuousncss  of  his  feasts,  his  luxury,, 
and  his  whole  manner  of  living  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  was 
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the  most  magnificent,  tho  most  voluptuous,  and  the  most  dclknte  of  all 
princes.  On  tho  other  hand,  however  alluring  all  these  soft  pleasures 
might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any  enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was 
the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  mankind  :  nothing  but  his  patience  and 
assiduity  In  fatigue  were  equal  to  his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  young  prince  who  now  begins  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
of  action. 

Plutarch  remarks  In  him  as  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him  from 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which 
neither  flowed  from  aifectation  nor  ceremony,  but  was  sincere  and  real, 
and  the  growth  of  the  heart  itself.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tender- 
ness and  affection  for  his  son,  that  was  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even 
to  familiarity,  though  without  nny  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  and  tho  father ;  aud  this  created  an  union  and  confidence  be- 
tween them  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  suspicion.  Plutarch  relates 
an  instance  of  it.  One  day,  when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving 
audience  to  some  ambassadors,  Demetrius,  returning  from  the  chase, 
advanced  Into  the  great  hall,  where  ho  saluted  his  father  with  a  kiss,  and 
then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus 
had  just  given  the  ambassadors  their  answer,  and  was  dismissing  them  ; 
but  he  called  them  back,  and  said  aloud,  ♦  You  may  likewise  inform  your 
masters  of  the  manner  in  which  my  son  and  I  live  together:'  intimating 
thareby  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,* 
and  that  this  good  understanding  that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son, 
constituted  the  greatest  strength  of  his  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  affected  him  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject. 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  soon  stopped  the  progress 
of  Cassander's  arms,  and  pressed  him  so  virrorously,  that  he  obliged  him 
to  come  to  an  accommodation,  on  very  disgraceful  terms  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  he  repented  of  his  ac- 
cession to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus,  and  renewing  the  war.  The  violation  of  treaties  was  consi- 
dered as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of  those  princes  whose  history  I  am 
now  writing.  These  unworthy  expedients,  which  are  justly  thought 
dishonourable  in  private  persons,  appeared  to  them  as  so  many  circum- 
stances essential  to  their  glory.  They  applauded  themselves  for  their  perfi- 
dious measures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  govern- 
ment ;  and  were  never  sensible  that  such  proceedings  would  teach  their 
troops  to  be  wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  themselves  des- 
titute of  any  pretext  of  complaint  against  their  own  subjects,  who,  by 
revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod  in  the  same  paths  which  they 
themselves  had  already  marked  out.  By  such  contagious  examples,  a 
whole  age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce,  without  a  blush,  all 
sentiments  of  honour  and  probity,  because  that  which  is  once  becomo 
common,  no  longer  appears  shameful.  The  renewal  of  this  war  detained 
Antigonus  in  those  parts  longer  than  he  intended,  and  aflorded  Ptolemy 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  considerable  advantage  over  him  in  an- 
other quarter.     He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  of  Cypru;^,  and 

*  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in  witr,  or  when 
they  hunted, 
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reduced  the  greatest  part  of  It  to  his  obeOlence.  Nicock>s,  king  of 
Paphos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that  Island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest, 
but  made  a  secret  alliance  with  Antlgonus  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptolemy 
received  intelligence  of  this  proceeding ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  princes  from  imitating  his  example,  he  ordered  some  of  his  officers 
in  Cyprus  to  destroy  him  ;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  that 
commission  themselves,  earnestly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a 
voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  consented  to  the  proposal,  and, 
seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  became  his  own  executioner. 
But  though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to  treat  the  queen 
Axithca,  and  the  otlier  princesses  whom  they  found  In  the  palace  of 
Nicocles,  with  the  respect  duo  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  eXamplo  of  the  unfortunate  king.  The  queen, 
after  she  had  slain  her  daughters  with  her  own  hands,  and  exhorted  the 
other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calamity  by  which  their  unhappy 
brother  fell,  plunged  her  dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  The  death  of  these 
princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands,  who,  before  they 
slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the 
dreadful  and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  havinrj  made  himself  master  of  that  island,  made  a 
descent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  spoils,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted  to  him,  at  his  return,  a 
project  for  regaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  execution  of  It  was 
agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accordingly  marched  thither  in  per- 
son with  a  fine  army,  after  he  had  happily  suppressed  a  revolt  which 
had  been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius  at  Gaza, 
who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that  place.  This  occasioned  a  sharp  en- 
gagement, in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius  had  five 
thousand  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand  more  made  prisoners  :  he 
likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phceni- 
cia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Coele-syria,  to  Ptolemy.  Before  his  departure  from 
Azotus,  he  desired  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only 
granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  furniture,  friends, 
and  domestics,  without  any  ransom,  with  a  message,  '  That  they  ought 
not  to  make  war  against  each  other  for  riches,  but  for  glory  ;'  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Pagan  to  think  better.  May  we  not  likewise  say,  that 
he  uttered  his  real  sentiments?  Demetrius,  touched  with  so  obliging  an 
instance  of  generosity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave  him 
long  Indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  great  a  kindness,  but  to  furnish  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  making  him  a  similar  return.  Ptolemy  sent  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt,  to  serve  him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  pursued 
his  conquests.  All  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  him  except  the 
city  of  Tyre  ;  upon  which  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Andronicus,  the 
governor  of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and 
the  most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master,  to  induce  him  to  abandon 
the  city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  oblige  him  to  besiege  it  in  form. 
Andronicus,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians'  fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned 
a  haughty,  and  even  an  iusultiug  and  contemptuous  answer  to  Ptolemy  ; 
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but  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectaUons,  for  the  garrison  and  Inhabitants 
compelled  him  to  surrender.  He  then  imagined  himself  inevitably  lost, 
and  that  nothing  could  make  a  conqueror  forget  the  insoleiico  with  whicl» 
he  had  treated  him  ;  but  he  was  again  deceived.  The  king  of  Egypt, 
instead  of  making  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who  had  insulted  him 
with  so  much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  engage  liim  in  hrs  ser- 
vice by  the  regard  he  professed  for  him  when  Ire  was  introduced  to  salute 
him.  Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  as  a 
young  prince  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise  might 
naturally  have  been ;  but  he  employed  all  his  attention  in  raising  fresh 
troops  and  making  new  preparations,  with  all  the  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution of  a  consummate  general  habituated  to  tho  art  of  war,  and  to  the 
Inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  of  arms  ;  in  a  word,  lie  fortifted  the  cities, 
and  was  continually  exercising  his  soldiers.  Antigonus  received  inte)- 
llgence  of  the  loss  of  that  battle  without  any  visible  emotion,  and  he 
coldly  said,  '  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  shall  soon  have  men  to 
deal  with  ;'  and  as  he  was  unAvilling  to  abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of 
his  son,  he  complied  with  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  his 
strength  against  Ptolemy. 

[A.  M.  309a.  Ant.  J.  C.  311.]— A  short  time  after  this  event,  Cillcs, 
Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived  with  a  numerous  army,  fully  persuaded  that 
he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria  ;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very 
contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat ;  but  Demetrius,  who  had 
known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now  be- 
come more  circumspect  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  all  his  baggage, 
took  seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners,  even  seized  him  with  his  own 
hands,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Demetrius 
had  acquired  by  this  victory,  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure  of  being 
in  a  condition  to  acquit  himself  of  his  debt  towards  his  enemy,  and  re- 
turn the  obligation  he  had  received  from  him.  He  would  not,  however, 
act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority,  but  wrote  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair  to  his  father,  who  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  should  judge 
proper.  Upon  which  he  immediately  sent  back  Cilles,  with  all  hrs 
friends,  laden  with  magnificent  presents,  and  with  them  all  the  baggage 
he  had  taken.  There  is  certainly  something  very  noble  in  thus  vying 
in  generosity  with  an  enemy ;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  more  estima- 
ble, especially  in  a  young  and  victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of 
glory  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such 
a  conjuncture  without  consulting  him.  Seleucus,  after  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  small  escort  to  the 
East,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at  Car- 
rhffi,  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join  his  troops, 
partly  by  consent  and  partly  by  compulsion.  As  soon  as  his  approach 
to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  subjects  came  in  great  numbers  to 
range  themselves  under  his  ensigns  ;  for  the  n)odcration  of  his  govern- 
ment had  rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province,  whilst  the  se- 
verity of  Antigonus  was  universally  detested.  The  people  were  charmed 
at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-eslabliahnicut.  Wiien  he  arrived 
at  Babylon  he  found  the  gates  open,  and  was  received  with  the  general 
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acclamations  of  tUe  people.  Those  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus 
retired  into  the  castle;  but  as  Seloiicus  was  master  of  the  city  and  the 
the  affections  of  the  people,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  fortress 
and  there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Autigonus 
had  detained  prisoners  in  that  place  ever  since  the  retreat  of  Seleucus 
into  Egypt.  It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army 
to  defend  these  acquisitions  ;  and  he  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Babylon 
before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of  Media  under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his 
march  to  dislodge  him.  Seleucus  having  received  intelligence  of  this, 
passed  the  Tigris  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
surprise  him  in  a  disadvantageous  post,  where  he  assaulted  his  camp  by 
niglit;  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly, 
with  a  small  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  cross  the  deserts  before  he 
could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then  was.  All  the  troops  who 
had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  declared  for  Seleucus,  cither  through  dis~ 
satisfaction  to  serve  under  Antigonus,  or  else  from  apprehensions  of  the 
conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  provinces, 
by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of  his 
government,  his  justice,  equity,  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  contri- 
buted principally  to  the  establishment  of  his  power;  and  he  was  then 
sensible  how  advantageous  it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  hi?  people  In  that 
manner,  and  to  possess  their  affections.  Ho  had  arrived  in  his  own 
territories  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  the  love  of  his  people  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  army  ;  and  he  not  only  assembled  a  vast  body  of  them  about 
him  in  a  short  time,  but  they  were  likewise  rendered  invincible  by  their 
affection  for  him. 

[A.  M.  3G93.  Ant.  J.  C.  311.]— With  this  entry  into  Babylon  com- 
mences the  famous  asra  of  the  Seleucidae,  received  by  all  the  people  of 
the  East,  as  well  Pagans  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahommedans.  The 
Jews  call  it  the  /TJra  of  Contracts,  because  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to 
insert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings.  The 
Arabians  style  it  the  iEra  of  the  Double-horned,  by  which,  according 
to  some  authors,  they  denote  Seleucus,  whom  sculptors  usually  repre- 
sented with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this  prince  was  so 
strong,  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and  stop  him  short 
in  his  full  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  JEra  of 
the  Greeks,  and  use  it  in  their  dates  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  tliat 
the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the  spring,  the  other 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  thirty-ono  years  of  the  reign  nscril)ed 
to  Seleucus,  begin  at  this  period.  Antigonus  was  at  Celtena;  in  Phrygia, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  obtained  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy;  and  immediately  advanced  to  Syria, 
in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  were  presented  to  him  by  that 
event.  He  crossed  mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  son,  whom  he  tenderly 
embraced  at  the  first  interview,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of  joy. 
Ptolemy,  being  sensible  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  the 
united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  demolish  the  fortifications 
of  Aco,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  traia 
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of  the  inhabifauts.     In  this  manner  was  till  Pliocnlcin,  Juila^a,  and  Coek— 
Syria,  subjected  a  Bfcond  time  to  the  i)o\V(;r  of  Antigonus. 

TJio  inliahitants  of  Iheso  provincus  who  were  carritd  olT  by  Ptolemy^ 
followed  him  more  out  of  inclination  than  by  constraint :  and  tlie  mode- 
ration and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who  submitted 
to  his  government,  had  gained  their  hearts  «o  effectually,  that  they  were 
more  desirous  of  living  under  him  in  a  foreigu  country  than  of  continuing 
in  their  own  subject  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no  expectations 
of  so  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  likewise  strengthened  in  this  reso- 
lution by  the  ttdrantageous  i)roposal9  of  Ptolemy:  for,  as  he  then  in- 
tended to  malio  Alexandria  tho  civ|»ital  of  E!j:ypt,  ho  was  very  desirous 
of  drawing  inhabitants  thither,  and  fop  this  purpose  he  offered  thcin 
extraordinary  privileges  and  immunities.  He  therefore  settled  in  that 
city  most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was 
a  numerous  body  of  Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that 
nation  thure  ;  but  Ptolemy,  In  his  return  from  one  of  his  first  expedi- 
tions, planted  a  much  greater  nomber  in  that  city  than  Alexander  him- 
self, and  they  there  found  a  f5ne  country  and  n  powerful  protection.  The 
rumour  of  these  advantages  being  propagated  through  all  Judaza,  ren- 
dered many  more  desirous  of  establishing  themselves  ut  Alexandria ;  and 
they  accomplished  that  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alexander  had 
granted  the  Jews  who  settlo<l  there  under  his  government,  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  wore  enjoyed  by  tho  Macedonians  ;  and  Ptolemy  pursued  the 
samo  conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  settled 
such  a  number  of  them  there,  that  tho  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews 
almost  formed  an  entire  city  of  Itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans  also 
established  themselves  there,  on  tho  same  footing  with  tho  Jews,  and 
increased  exceedingly  In  numbers.  Antigonus,  after  he  had  repossessed 
himself  of  Syria  and  Judoja,  sent  Atiienojus,  one  of  his  generals,  against 
tho  Nabathaian  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who  had  made  several  in- 
roads into  tho  country  ho  had  nowly  conquered,  and  had  lately  carried 
off  a  very  large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  so  called  by  the 
Greeks,  because  It  was  situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert 
country.  Athenffius  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  likewise  of 
the  spoils  deposited  in  it ;  but  the  Arabs  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  his 
retreat,  and  defeated  tho  greatest  part  of  his  troops  ;  they  likewise 
killed  hira  on  tho  spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to 
Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus,  who  was  then  in 
Syria,  complaining  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by 
Athenf&us.  Antigonus  pretended  at  first  to  disapprove  his  proceedings  ; 
but  as  soon  as  ho  had  assembled  his  troops,  he  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  his  son  Demetrius,  with  orders  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  those  rob- 
bers :  but  as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to  force  them  in  their 
retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himself  with  making  the  best  treaty 
he  could  with  this  people,  and  then  marched  back  with  his  troops. 

[A.  M.  3G03.  Ant.  J.  C.  311.] — Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he 
received  from  Nicanor  of  the  success  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  sent  his 
son  Demetrius  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Baby- 
lon, and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himself  advanced  to 
the  toasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate 
printts,  whose  power  daily  increased.     He  likewise  ordered  his  son  to 
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join  him,  after  \n-  liad  executfd  his  commission  In  the  East.  Demetrius, 
ill  conformity  to  his  father's  directions,  assembled  an  army  at  Damascus, 
and  inarched  to  Babylon  ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  In  Media,  he  entered 
the  city  without  any  opposition.  Patroclus,  wlio  bad  been  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  that  city  by  Seleucus,  finding  himself  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  wltii  his  troops  into  the  marshes, 
where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him,  made  the  approach 
impracticable.  He  had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  took  refuge,  some  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deserts,  and  the  rest  in  places 
of  security. 

Demetrius  caused  the  castles  to  be  attacked,  of  which  there  were  two 
in  Babylon,  very  largo,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons,  on  the 
.two  opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed 
in  it  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men.  The  other  sustained  the  siege 
till  Antigonus  ordered  his  son  to  join  him.  The  prince,  therefore,  left 
Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  a  thousand 
horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  to  reinforce  his  father.  Before  his 
departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered  ;  but  this  action  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  his  father's  aflfairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants 
more  than  ever  to  Seleucus  ;  even  those  who,  till  then,  had  espoused  the 
interest  of  Antigonus,  never  imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in 
that  manner,  if  he  ever  iutemled  to  return  thither,  and  looked  upon  this 
pillage  as  an  act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  his  having 
entirely  abandoned  them  :  this  induced  them  to  turn  their  tlioughts  to  an 
accommodation  with  Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his 
party;  by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  immediately 
followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  had  no  difficulty  in  driving  out  the 
few  troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  city,  and  he  retook  the  castle 
which  they  possessed.  When  this  event  was  accomplished,  he  established 
his  authority  in  such  a  solid  manner,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking 
it.  This  therefore  is  the  epocha  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the 
bundation  of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  place  it 
^x  months  sooner,  and  in  the  preceding  year. 

Oemctrius,  upon  his  arrivel  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise 
tntsieze  of  Ilalicarnassus  ;  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of 
Pf^^'i  between  the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus  ;  by  which  it  was 
stipuited,  that  Cassander  should  have  the  management  of  the  Macedo- 
nian q"airs,  till  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign. 
Lysimojius  was  to  have  Tlirace  ;  Ptolemy  Egypt,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Libya,  .jth  Arabia  ;  and  all  Asia  was  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the 
cities  of  Treeco  were  likewise  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  this  accommo- 
(lon  waof  no  long  duration:  and  indeed  it  is  surprising  that  princes, 
so  well  act,ainted  with  each  otlier,  and  sensible  that  the  sacred  solem- 
nity of  oath  was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delusion,  should  expect 
any  success  ^^^  jm  expedient  that  had  been  practised  so  frequently  in 
vain,  and  wahij^n  so  much  disregarded.  This  treaty  was  hardly  con- 
cluded, before>acjj  party  complained  that  it  was  infringed,  and  hostili- 
ties were  rencoj.  The  true  reason  was,  the  extraordinary  power  Of 
Antigonus,  whiL  daily  increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  otiier 
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three,  that  Ihcy  were  Inctipahle  of  enjoying  any  salisfacHon  till  they  hail 
reduced  him.  It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for  their 
own  interest,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The  Mace- 
donians began  to  be  impatient ;  and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  cause  the  young  Alexander  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to  bring  him  out  of  prison,  in 
order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  public  business.  Cassander,  who 
foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own  measures,  caused 
the  young  king,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  secretly  put  to  death  in 
the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  confined  them  for  some  years. 

[A.  M.  soot.  Ant.  J.  C.  310.] — Polysperchon,  who  governed  iu  Pelo- 
ponnesus, took  this  opportunity  to  declare  openly  against  the  conduct  of 
Cassander,*  and  made  the  people  sensible  of  the  enormous  wickedness 
of  this  action,  with  a  view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their  affections.  As  he  had  then  thoughts 
of  re-entering  Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  Cassan- 
der, he  affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of  Alexander  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  it  apparent,  he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  and  who  was  then  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himself 
advanced  with  an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne.     Cassander  was  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  repre- 
sented to  him,  at  an  interview  between  them,  that  he  was  preparing  to 
raise  himself  a  master;  but  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  to 
remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secure  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
to  himself,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  assistance  for  that  pur- 
pose.   This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice  the  young 
prince  to  Cassander,  as  he  was  now  persuaded  that  he  should  derive 
great  advantages  from  his  death.— [A.  M.  3695.  Ant.  J.  C.  309.]— Her- 
cules, therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffered  the  same  fate  from  him  the  next 
year,  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had  before  from  Cassander  ;  and  each  of 
these  wretches  sacrificed,  in  his  turn,  an  air  of  the  crown,  in  order  to 
share  it  between  themselves.   As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander' 
house  left,  each  of  them  retained  bis  government  with  the  authority  of^ 
sovereign,  and  were  persuaded  that  they  had  effectually  secured  tb" 
acquisitions,  by  the  mtfrder  of  those  princes,  who  alone  had  a  la'f"! 
title  to  them,  congratulating  themselves  for  having  extinguished  in  '^^'"^ 
own  minds  all  remains  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alexander  their 
master  and  benefactor,  which  till  then  had  held  their  hands.  Who  with- 
out horror,  could  behold  an  action  so  perfidious,  and,  at  the  pme,  so 
shameful  and  base?    But  such  was  the  insensibility  of  them  b*'',  that 
they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  sucr-^s  of  an 
impious  confederacy,  which  ended  in  the  effusion  of  their  masK  '^  blood. 
The  blackest  of  all  crimes  never  cost  the  ambitious  any  re'<''"sc,  pro- 
vided they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,  took  sever  ciliL'S  from 
Antigonus  in  Cilicia  and  other  parts  ;♦  but  Demetrius  o""  regained 
what  his  father  had  lost  in  Cilicia:  and  the  other  genera-  of  Antigonus 
had  the  same  success  against  those  of  Ptolemy,  who  &  "ot  command 

♦  Diod.  1.  XX.  p.  7G0,  7G1,  &  ;66,  767.        t  Ib'd"  ^^-  ^'  "^^^ 
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lli'iB  expoditlon  in  person.  Cyprus  was  now  thu  only  territory  where 
Ptolemy  preserved  his  conquests  ;  for  when  ho  had  caused  Nicocles, 
king  of  Paphos,  to  suffer  death,  ho  entirely  crushed  the  party  of  Anti- 
gonus  in  that  island.  In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what 
he  had  lost  in  Cilicia,  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  some  other 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Antigonus. 
He  then  sailed  into  the  ^Egean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  isle 
ofAndros;  after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities. 
During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  ho  formed  an  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander.  She  had  espoused  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assassinated, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  consort,  who  was  slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
liad  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  for  several  yr  ars  had  resided 
at  Sardis  in  Lidya.  As  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of  that  city,  did  not 
treat  her  with  due  attention  and  respect,  Ptolemy  artfully  took  advantage 
of  her  discontent,  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  Witli  t Ids  intention 
he  invited  her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving,  from  her  presence, 
some  advantages  against  Antigonus.  The  princess  had  already  set  out, 
but  the  governor  of  Sardis  caused  her  to  be  stopped  and  immediately 
brought  back,  and  shortly  after,  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  caused 
her  to  be  secretly  destroyed.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event,  came  to 
Sardis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
her  murder  to  be  proceeded  against.  We  may  here  behold  with  admira- 
tion, how  heavily  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  the  race  of  Alex- 
ander, and  with  what  severity  he  pursued  tlie  small  remains  of  his  family, 
and  all  those  who  {had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  fa- 
mous conqueror,  whose  favour  was  ardently  courted  by  all  the  world  a 
few  years  before.  A  fatal  curse  consumed  his  whole  family,  and  avenged 
upon  it  all  the  acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that  prince. 
God  even  used  the  ministration  of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domestics, 
o  render  the  severity  of  his  judgments  visible  to  all  mankind,  who  by 
t'ese  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calamities  they 
h*}  suffered  from  Alexander. 

•■ntigpnus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deity  in  the  execution 
of  ^  jusi  decrees,  was  not  the  less  criminal  on  that  account,  because  he 
acteionly  from  motives  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  of  the  enormity  of  which 
he  wa  himself  sensible,  and  which  he  wished  he  could  be  capable  of 
conceSng  from  the  observation  of  mankind.  He  celebrated  the  funeral 
of  CleOfltra,  with  extraordinary  magniGcence,  hoping,  by  this  plausible 
exteriorjto  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to  so 
black  a  cime.  But  such  deep  hypocrisy  as  this,  usually  discovers  the 
crime  it  larjurs  to  conceal,  and  oidy  increases  the  just  horror  the  world 
generally  ejprtains  for  those  who  have  committed  it.  This  barbarous 
and  unmanl.  action,  was  not  the  only  one  that  Antigonus  committed. 
Seleucus  anaptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on  the 
clemency  and'ygtjce  with  which  they  governed  their  people;  and  by 
these  expedieuv^  established  lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their 
families  for  sevi^j  generations:  but  the  character  of  Antigonus  was  of 
a  different  cast.  \^  ^^s  a  maxiin  with  him,  to  remove  all  obstacle  to  his 
designs,  witliout  i,.  least  regard  to  justice  or  humauily  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  th;\^,.mai  and  tyranuital  force,  by  which  alone  he  had 
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supported  lilmself,  came  to  fail  lilin,  ho  lost  both  life  and  empire.  Plo-' 
leray,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  government,  was  not 
secure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya, 
and  Cyrenaica,  who  formed  an  insurrection  much  about  this  time,  gave 
him  a  just  cause  for  inquietude  ;  but  it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be 
attended  with  no  bad  effect.  This  officer  had  served  first  under  Alex- 
ander, and,  after  the  deatli  of  that  prince,  had  embraced  the  interest  of 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  had  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  intended  for  tlie  reduction  of 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire.  When  those  two  pro- 
vinces were  subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the  government  of  them  upon 
Ophelias  ;  who,  when  he  was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  en- 
gaged with  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  to  give  him  any  apprehensions,  had 
rendered  himself  independent  and  continued,  till  this  year,  in  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  his  usurpation.  Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  having 
marched  into  Africa  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  engage 
Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  all 
Africa  for  himself.  Ophelias,  seduced  by  so  grateful  a  proposal,  joined 
Agathocles  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
territories ;  but  he  had  scarce  arrived  there,  before  the  perfidious  wretch 
who  had  drawn  him  thither,  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  kept  his  army  in 
his  own  service.  The  history  of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader 
in  what  manner  this  black  instance  of  treachery  succeeded.  Ptolemy, 
upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife 
of  the  latter  was  an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  ;  her  name  was 
Eurydice,  and  she  was  descended  from  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  returned  to  Athens,  where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  espoused  her. 

SECT.    VIL— EXCESSIVE   HONOURS    RENDERED   BY   TH^ 
ATHENIANS  TO  ANTIGONUS  AND  HIS  SON  DEMETRIU'. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  libert  to 
all  Greece,  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander,  Plotmy, 
and  Polysperchon.  These  confederate  princes,  in  order  to  subjt^l  ihe 
Greeks,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  establish,  in  all  the  cities  thy  t^o"- 
quered,  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  government  of  the  rich  and  prverful ; 
and  it  corresponds,  the  most  of  any,  with  regal  authority,  a^^'d^iu^' 
to  engage  the  people  in  his  interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrar  method, 
by  substituting  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  soothed  ♦c  inclina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of  '>e  people. 
This  conduct  was  a  renewal  of  the  policy  which  had  been  ^  frequently 
employed  against  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Athenians  "d  Persians, 
and  had  always  succeeded  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  t  be  ineffectual 
in  this  conjuncture,  if  supjiorted  by  a  good  army.  Antjonus  could  not 
enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  better  manner,  than  by  **ening  the  scene 
with  the  signal  of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens  ;  whic'was  not  only  the 
most  jealous  of  it,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head  of  all  »e  other  republics. 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  ur"-  Antigonus  was 
told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  if  he  should  happcpO  t^''e  tliat  city,  he 
ought  to  keep  it  for  himself,  hs  the  key  of  all  C«txe  ;  but  he  sternly 
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I'ejected  that  proposal,  and  replied,  '  That  the  best  and  stroiipest  key 
whicli  he  knew,  was  the  friendship  of  the  people;  and  that  Athens, 
being  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  steered,  would  not 
fail  to  spread  through  all  quarters  the  glory  of  his  actions.'  It  is  very 
surprising  to  see  in  what  manner  princes,  who  are  very  unjust  and  self- 
interested,  can  sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity  and  generosity, 
and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves  honour  by  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  virtues  to  which,  in  reality,  tliey  are  utter  strangers.  Demetrius 
set  out  for  Athens  with  five  thousand  talents,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  Phalcreus  had  commanded  in  that  city  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassan- 
der  ;  and  tlie  republic,  as  I  have  already  observed,  never  experienced  a 
juster  government,  or  enjoyed  a  scries  of  greater  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness. The  citizens,  in  gratitude  to  his  administration,  had  erected  as 
many  statues  to  his  honour  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  namely,  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  for  at  that  time,  the  year,  according  to  Pliny,*  did 
not  exceed  this  number  of  days.  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been 
granted  to  any  citizen.  When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  tho 
inhabitants  prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  the  ships  belonged  to 
Ptolemy  ;  but  when  the  captains  and  principal  officers  were  at  last  unde- 
ceived, they  immediately  had  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence  :  everj' 
place  was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion,  the  Athenians  being  reduced 
to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  necessity  of  repelling  an  enemy  who  advanced 
upon  them  without  being  discovered,  and  had  already  made  a  descent ; 
for  Demetrius  had  •■ntered  the  port,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and 
might  easily  be  distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  where  with  his 
hand  he  made  a  signal  to  the  people  to  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  afford 
him  an  audience.  The  tumult  being  then  cilmed,  he  caused  them  to  be 
informed  aloud  by  a  hernld,  who  placed  himself  at  his  side,  'That  hir. 
father  Aniigonus  had  sent  him  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the 
Athenians  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  ;  to  drive  the  garrison  out 
of  their  citadel,  and  to  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  plan  of  go- 
vernment.' 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  bucklers  down  at  their 
feet,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed 
Demetrius  to  descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preserver  and 
benefactor.  Those  who  were  then  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  wer^ 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  son  of  Antigonus  was  already  master 
of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they  should  even 
be  certain  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of  what  ho  had 
promised  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  dispatched  ambassadors  to  him 
with  a  tender  of  their  submission.  Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious 
manner,  and  gave  them  a  very  favourable  audience  ;  and  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  his  good  disposition  towards  them,  he  gave  them 
Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father's  most  intimate  friends,  as  a 
hostage,  at  their  dismission.  He  was  likewise  careful  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution, 
had  more  reason  to  bo  apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  tlie 
enemies  themselves.     The  reputation  and  virtue  of  this  great  man  had 

*  Plin.  1.  xxiiv.  c.  G. 
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inspired  the  young  prince  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person  ;  anci 
he  sent  him  with  a  sufHcient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  willi  his  own 
request.  He  then  told  the  Athenians  that  ho  was  determined  not  to  see 
their  city  ;  nor  so  much  as  enter  within  the  walls,  however  desirous  he 
might  be  to  visit  them,  till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants  from 
subjection,  by  driving  out  the  garrison  that  encroached  upon  their  liber- 
ties. At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raised 
strong  inlrenchments  before  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
communication  with  the  city ;  after  which  he  embarked  for  Megara, 
where  Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  garrison.  When  he  arrived  at 
tliat  city,  he  was  informed  that  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
son  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  then 
resided  at  Patrse,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  him,  and  be  at  his 
devotion.  He  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and 
having  selected  a  small  number  of  persons,  most  disposed  to  attend  him^ 
he  set  out  for  Patrse ;  and,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  small  distance 
of  that  city,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  attendants,  and  caused 
a  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might  »ot  be 
seen  when  she  came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be 
apprised  of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  against  him  when  he 
least  expected  such  a  visit,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise  himself 
in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  so  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  in  the  most  ignominous  manner,  on 
account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  seized  his  tent,  with  the  riches 
that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  demanded  leave  to  plun- 
der the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually, 
that  the  city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrison  of  Cassander, 
and  reinstated  Megara  in  its  liberties.  Stilpon,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, lived  in  that  city,  and  was  sent  for  by  Demetrius,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  lost  something  ?  '  Nothing  at  all,'  replied  Stilpon,  '  for  I 
carry  all  my  effects  about  me  ;'  meaning  by  that  expression,  his  jnslice, 
probity,  temperance,  and  wisdom  ;  with  the  advantage  of  not  ranking 
any  thing  in  the  class  of  blessings  that  could  be  taken  from  him.  What 
cordd  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  in  conjunction  against  such  a  man  a» 
this,  who  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been  taught 
by  philosophy  not  to  consider  death  itself  as  a  calamity  ^  Though  the 
city  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all  tlie  slaves  in  general  were  taken  and 
carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his  quitting 
Megara,  after  having  shown  the  strongest  marks  of  regard  to  Stilpon, 
told  him  that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire  state  of  freedom. 
'What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,'  replied  the  philosopher,  '  for 
you  have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it.'  Demetrius,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and 
carried  on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  soon  drove  out  the 
garrison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this  event,  entreated 
him  with  great  importunity,  to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the  city ; 
upou  which  he  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then  assembled  the  people,  to 
whom  he  restored  tlieir  ancient  form  of  govtrnment,  promising,  at  the 
sam»time,  that  his  father  should  send  tliem  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
measures  of  corn,  and  all  necessary  niattrials  for  building  a  hundred 
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galleys  of  throe  benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians 
recover  their  democracy,  about  fonrteen  years  after  its  abolition.  They 
carried  their  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  even  to  impiety  and  irreligion, 
by  the  excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  a  title  which  neither  these  nor 
any  of  the  other  princes  had  ever  had  the  presumption  to  take  till  then, 
though  they  had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  power  and  effects  of 
royalty.  The  Athenians  likewise  honoured  them  with  the  appellation 
of  '  tutelar  deities  ;'  and  instead  of  the  magistracy  of  the  Archon,  which 
gave  the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected  annually  a  priest  of  these 
tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public  acts  and  decrees  were  passed. 
They  also  ordered  their  pictures  to  be  painted,  with  those  of  the  other 
gods,  on  the  veil  which  was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  Minerva,  called  Panathenaia  ;  and,  by  an  excess  of 
adulation  scarce  credible,  they  consecrated  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 
Demetrius  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it,  which 
they  called  the  '  alter  of  Demetrius  descending  from  his  chariot;'  and 
they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they  styled  'the 
tribe  of  Demetrius,  and  the  tribe  of  Antigonus.'  They  likewise  changed 
the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and  published  an  order,  that 
those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  or  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of 
the  people,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  am- 
bassadors, should  be  called  Thcori,  which  was  an  appellation  reserved 
for  those  who  were  rhosen  to  go  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Del- 
phi, or  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities.  But  even  all  these  honours 
were  not  so  strant^e  an<i  extravagant  as  the  decree  obtained  by  Demo- 
clitles,  who  proposed,  '  that  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  consecration 
of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  proper  persons  should  be  dispatched  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar 
deity  ;  and  tliat  after  they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should 
enquire  of  this  tutelar  deity  in  what  planner  they  ought  to  conduct  them- 
selves, so  as  to  celebrate,  witli  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  the  utmost 
devotion  and  magnificence,  the  dedication  of  those  oflFerings,  and  tliat 
the  people  should  comply  with  all  the  directions  of  the  oracle  on  that 
occasion.' 

The  extreme  ingratitude  tlio  Athenians  discovered  towards  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant  than  the  immoderate 
acknowledgement  they  had  just  shown  to  their  new  master.  They  had 
always  considered  the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  anil  were 
offended  at  his  suffering  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue  in  their 
citadel  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without  making  the  least  application 
to  Cassander  for  its  removal  ;  in  this,  however,  he  had  only  followed  the 
example  of  Phocion,  and  undoubtedly  considered  those  troops  as  a  neces- 
sary restraint  on  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Athenians.  They  might 
possibly  imagine  likewise,  that  by  declaring  against  him,  they  should 
ingratiate  themselves  more  effectually  with  the  conqueror.  But  what- 
ever their  motives  might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  for 
contumacy  ;  and  as  they  were  incapable  of  executing  their  resentment 
upon  his  person,  because  he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down 
the  numerous  statues  <hey  had  raised  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus; 
who,  when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  tlnir  proceedings,  '  At  least,' 
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said  he,  '  it  will  not  be  In  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue  In  me  by 
which  those  statues  were  deserved.' 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours  which,  at  one  time, 
are  bestowed  with  so  much  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  an- 
other ;  honours  that  had  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostitute  to  vicious 
princes,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  divest  them  of  those  favours  upon 
the  first  impressions  of  discontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity 
with  as  much  precipitation  as  tliey  conferred  it  upon  them  !  What  weak- 
ness and  stupidity  do  those  discover,  who  are  either  touched  with  strong 
impressions  of  joy  when  they  receive  such  honours,  or  appear  dejected 
when  they  happen  to  lose  them  ! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  wasaccusedof  having  acted  contrary  to  their  laws  in  many  instances 
during  his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him 
odious.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  injustice 
and  calumny,  infamous  as  such  proceedings  were  in  their  own  nature,  to 
escape,  if  possible,  the  just  reproach  of  having  condemned  that  merit 
and  virtue  wliich  had  been  universally  known  and  experienced.  The 
statues,  while  tliey  subsisted,  were  so  many  public  testimonials,  continu- 
ally declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Demetrius,  and  against  the 
injustice  of  the  Athenians.  Their  own  evidence  then  turned  against 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputation  of  Demetrius 
was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction  of  his  statues  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athe- 
nians niignt  be  able  to  represent  themselves  as  innocent  and  just;  and 
they  imagined  that  a  solemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply 
the  defect  of  proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.  They  did  not  even 
spare  his  friends  ;  and  all  those  who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy 
with  him  were  exposed  to  danger.  Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from 
whom  Terence  has  transcribed  the  greatest  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  prosecuted,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  having  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Demetrius.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Demetrius,  after  he  had  passed  some  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge 
to  Cassandcr,  who  was  sensible  of  liis  merit,  and  testified  a  particular 
esteem  for  him,  and  that  he  continued  under  his  protection  as  long  ar, 
that  prince  lived.  But,  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  as  he  had  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  worst  that  could  befall  him  from  tlic  lirulalily 
of  his  son  Antipater,  who  had  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed, 
he  retired  into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  who  had  rendered  himself  illus- 
trious by  his  liberalities  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  court  was  then  the 
asylum  of  all  persons  in  distress. 

His  reception  at  that  court  wss  as  favourable  as  possible  ;•  nnd  the 
king,  according  to  ^'Elian,  gave  him  the  olTice  of  superintending  the  ob- 
servation of  the  laws  of  the  state.  lie  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
friends  of  that  prince ;  lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
transmit  presents  to  his  friends  at  Athens.  These  were  undoubtedly 
some  of  those  real  friends,  of  whom  Demetrius  himself  declared,  that 
they  never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity  till  he  firSt  had  sent  for  them, 
but  that  they  always  visited  him  in  his  adversity  without  waiting  for 

*  MMan.  1.  iil.  c.  17.     Plut,  dc  exil.  p.  GOI. 
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any  invitation.  During  iiis  exile,  he  composed  several  treatises  on 
government,  the  duties  of  civii  life,  and  other  6iri)Jects  of  tlie  lilce  nature. 
Tills  erapioyment  was  a  l^ind  of  sustenance  to  ills  mind,  and  cherished  in 
it  those  sentiments  of  humanity  with  which  it  was  so  largely  replenished. 
How  grateful  a  consolation  and  resource  is  this,  either  in  solitude  or  a 
slate  of  exile,  to  a  man  solicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  leisure  to 
the  advantage  of  himself  and  tlie  public  !  The  reader,  when  he  con^ders 
the  surprising  number  of  statues  erected  in  honour  of  one  man,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  noticed  the  striking  difference  between  the  glorious  ages 
of  Athens  and  that  we  are  now  describing.  A  very  judicious  author* 
has  a  fine  remark  upon  this  occasion.  All  the  recompense,  says  he, 
which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Miltiades  for  preserving  tlie 
state,  was  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a  picture  as  the  principal 
figure,  and  at  the  head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  for 
the  battle  ;  but  the  same  people,  being  afterwards  softened  and  corrupted 
by  the  flattery  of  tlieir  orators,  decreed  above  three  hundred  statues  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  Honours  thus  prodigally  lavished,  are  no  proofs 
of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adulation;  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus was  culpable  to  a  considerable  degree  in  not  opposing  them  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  if  he  really  was  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their 
taking  place.  The  conduct  of  Cato  was  much  more  prudcnt,t  in  declin- 
ing several  marlis  of  distinction  which  the  people  were  desirous  of 
grantiiig  him  ;  and  wlien  he  was  asked  one  day,  why  no  statues  had  been 
erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was  crowded  with  so  many  others,  'I  had 
much  rather,'  said  he,  '  people  should  enquire  why  I  have  none,  tlian 
why  I  have  any.' 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  tha  place  I  last  cited, 
consist  in  the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real 
merit  and  effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments  which  are  so  far  from 
being  extinguished  by  death,  that  they  gain  strength  and  are  perpetuated 
from  age  to  age :  whereas  a  profusion  of  honours  lavished  through  flat- 
tery or  fear,  upon  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  survive 
them,  and  frequently  die  away  before  them.  The  same  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  seen  consulted  and  adored  as  an  oracle 
and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the  mortification  to  behold  the  Athenians 
shutting  their  gates  against  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  change  of 
his  fortune. 

Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eurydice,  the 
widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had  already  several  wives,  and  among  the  rest 
Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  his  father  compelled  him  to 
marry  against  his  inclinations,  citing  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides, 
which  he  ciianged  into  a  parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  word  :  '  Where- 
ever  fortune  is,  a  person  ought  to  marry,  even  against  his  inclination.' 
Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but  re- 
tains its  full  force,  how  contrary  soever  it  be  to  the  sentiments  of  nature. 
Demetrius  was  severely  censured  at  Athens  for  infamous  excesses.  In  a 
short  time  after  this  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece, 
and  sent  him,  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Milliad.  c.  vi.  +  Plut.  in  praec.  reip.  ger.  p.  820. 
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isle  of  ('yprus  from  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undertook  this  expedition,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Rhodians,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him 
against  Ptolemy ;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  constantly 
insisted  on  the  liberty  of  persevering  in  the  neutrality  they  had  em- 
braced. Demetrius  being  sensible  that  the  intelligence  Ptolemy  main- 
tained in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  design,  advanced  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
made  a  descent,  and  marched  to  Salamis,  the  capital  of  that  island. 
Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  there  with 
most  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  place  after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his 
men,  who  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  three  thousand  more  who  w«re 
taken  prisoners. 

Menelaus  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success,  would 
undertake  the  siege  of  Salamis,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  on 
his  part,  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and  while  he  was  employing  all  his 
attention  for  that  purpose,  he  sent  couriers  post  to  Ptolemy,  to  carry  him 
the  news  of  his  defeat,  and  the  siege  with  which  he  was  threatened  ;  they 
were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  succours  ho  demanded,  and,  if 
possible,  to  leau  them  in  person.  Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an 
exact  account  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  also  of  its  strength  and 
that  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
battering-rams  and  other  military  machines  to  reduce  it ;  and  therefore 
sent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  with  an  infinite, 
quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  assaulting  a  city  of  that  importance  ;  and  he  then  first  built  the 
famous  engine  called  Helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  soon  give  an  exact 
description.  When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made,  Demetrius 
carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with 
his  engines;  and  as  they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  effect 
that  could  be  expected.  The  besiegers,  after  various  attacks,  opened 
several  large  breaches  in  the  walls,  by  which  means  the  besieged  were 
rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  unless  they 
could  resolve  upon  some  bold  attempt  to  prevent  the  assault  which  De- 
metrius intended  to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had 
suspended  the  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis  piled 
a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of  other 
combustible  materials,  and  about  midnight  threw  them  all  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  Helepolis,  battering-rams,  and  other  engines,  and  then  kindled 
them  with  long  flaming  poles.  The  fire  immediately  seized  them  with 
so  much  violence,  that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
enemies  ran  from  all  quarter  to  extinguish  the  fire  ;  but  this  cost  them  a 
considerable  time  to  effect,  and  most  erf  the  machines  were  greatly  da- 
maged.    Demetrius,  however,  was  not  discouraged  at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  success 
in  the  action  against  Demetrius,  had  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out  with  all  expedition,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  his 
assistance.  The  battle,  for  which  both  parties  prepared  after  some 
ineffectual  overtures  of  accommodation,  created  great  expectations  of 
the  event,  not  only  in  the  generals  who  were  then  upon  the  spot,  but  in 
all  the  absent  princes  and  commanders.  The  result  appeared  to  be  un- 
certain ;  but  it  was  very  apparent  that  it  would  eventually  give  one  of  the 
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contenOinij  parties  an  entire  superiority  over  the  rest.  Ptolemy,  who 
arrived  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  had  ordered  Menelaus, 
who  was  then  at  at  Salamis,  to  come  up  with  the  sixty  vessels  under  bis 
command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear-tfuard  of  Demetrius,  and  throw 
them  into  disorder,  amidst  the  heat  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had 
had  the  precaution  to  leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  those  sixty  of 
IVIenelaus;  for  this  small  number  was  sufficient  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  prevent  Menelaus  from  com- 
ing out.  When  this  preliminary  to  the  engagement  was  settled,  Deme- 
trius drew  out  his  land  forces,  and  extended  them  along  the  points  of 
land  which  projected  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  he  in  a  condition,  in 
case  any  misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who  would  be  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming  :  after  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with 
so  much  impetuosity,  that  he  broke  the  line  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding 
his  defeat  inevitable,  had  immediate  recourse  to  flight  with  eight  gal- 
leys, which  were  all  that  escaped  ;  for  of  the  other  vessels  which  com- 
posed his  fleet,  some  were  either  shattered  or  sunk  in  the  battle,  and  the 
others,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  taken,  with  their  whole  comple- 
ments. All  the  rest  of  Ptolemy's  train  and  baggage,  his  domestics, 
friends,  sfHl  wives,  provisions,  arms,  money,  and  machines  of  war,  on 
board  the  store-ships  which  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized  by  Demetrius, 
who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea,  but 
surrendered  himself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and 
land  forces,  which  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse  and  twelve  thou- 
sand foot.  Demetrius  enhanced  the  glory  of  this  victory  by  his  humanity 
and  generous  conduct  after  it.  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and 
Lentiscus,  one  the  brother  and  the  other  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  were 
found  among  the  prisoners:  he  also  sent  them  back  to  him,  with  their 
friends  and  domestics,  and  all  their  baggage,  without  any  ransom;  that 
he  might  once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had  formerly  experienced 
from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occasion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so 
much  more  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness,  did  enemies 
make  war  against  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we  now  find  between 
friends  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  likewise  selected  out  of 
the  spoils  twelve  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Athenians  ;  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  whose  number  amounted  to 
seventeen  thousand  men,  without  including  the  sailors  taken  with  the 
fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his  troops ;  by  which  means  he 
greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  impatience  for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which  the  fate 
of  himself  and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought 
him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius  had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his 
joy  rose  in  proportion  ;  and  all  the  people,  at  the  same  instant,  pro- 
claimed Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  immediately  trans- 
milted  to  his  son  the  diadem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  king  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.    The  Egyptians, 
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when  they  were  Informed  of  this  proceeding,  proclaimed  Ptolemy  king 
also,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be 
thouglit  to  entertain  the  less  esteem  and  affection  for  their  prince. 
Lysiraachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed  their  example,  the  one  in  Thrace, 
and  the  other  in  Babylon  and  the  provinces  of  the  East;  and  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  in  their  several  dominions,  after  they  had  for  so  many 
years  usurped  all  the  authority,  without  presuming  to  take  the  title  upon 
them,  till  now,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Cassander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  as  a  king  by  the  others 
when  they  either  spoke  or  wrote  to  him,  continued  to  write  his  letters  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name.  Plu- 
tarch observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occasioned  these  princes  to 
augment  their  train  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to 
assume  airs  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and  inspired  them  with  such  haughty 
impressions  as  they  had  never  manifested  till  then  ;  as  if  this  appellation 
had  suddenly  exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  different  from  tho 
rest  of  mankind.  Seleucus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the 
oriental  provinces,  during  the  transactions  we  have  been  describing ; 
for  after  he  had  killed  Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him, 
in  a  battle,  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia,  Baclriana,  Hyrcania,  ond  all 
provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by 
Alexander.  Antigonus,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory  his  son  had 
obtained  in  Cyprus,  assembled  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  in 
Syria,  with  an  intention  to  invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himself  that 
conquest  would  readily  attend  his  arms,  and  that  he  should  divest 
Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus 
from  him.  Whilst  he  was  conducting  this  great  army  by  land,  Demetrius 
followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Gaza, 
where  the  father  and  son  concerted  the  measures  each  of  them  were  to 
pursue.  The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of  the  Peliades, 
and  defer  their  departure  only  for  eight  days,  because  the  sea  was  then 
very  tempestuous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  surprise  Ptolemy, 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard  that 
salutary  advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  whilst  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  pas- 
sage by  land,  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  but  neitlier  the  one  nor  the 
other  succeeded  in  his  expedition.  Tlie  fl^ct  of  Demetrius  sustained 
great  damage  by  violent  storms  ;  and  Ptolemy  had  taken  such  effectual 
precautions  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
enduring  many  hardships  in  crossing  tho  deserts  that  lie  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  still  to  surmount,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march  ;  such  judicious 
orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  advantageously  where  his 
troops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues  ;  but  what  was  still  more  dis- 
tressing to  Antigonus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  deserted  from 
him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  tlie  river  where  the 
enemies  resorted  for  water,  and  caused  it  to  be  p.oclaimed  on  his  part, 
from  those  vessels,  that  every  deserter  from  their  trooj)s  should  receive 
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from  hlin  two  mime,  and  every  ofilccr  a  talent.  80  considerable  a  recom- 
pencesoon  allured  great  numbers  to  receive  It,  especially  the  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Antlgonus  ;  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone, 
as  their  inclinations  to  servo  Ptolemy  were  much  stronger  than  their 
motives  to  continue  under  Antlgonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old 
man,  dinicult  to  be  pleased,  imperious,  morose,  and  severe;  whereas 
Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amiable,  by  his  gentle  disposition  and  en- 
gaging beliaviour  to  all  who  approached  him.  Antlgonus,  after  he  had 
hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provisions 
began  to  fail  liim,  becoming  sensible  of  his  inability  to  enter  Egypt,  and 
finding  that  his  army  decreased  every  day  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and 
tliat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any  longer 
in  that  country  :  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  n  very  shameful 
manner,  after  having  lost  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great  number 
of  his  land  forces,  and  many  of  his  ships.  Ptolemy,  having  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  they  had  granted 
liim,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the 
hoppy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them, 
against  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  last  attack  he  had  to  sustain 
for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his  head, 
in  conseqaenco  of  the  prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  therefore  fixes  the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  that  period, 
and  afterwards  points  out  the  several  years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chro- 
nological canon.  lie  begins  the  Epocha  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  or  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECT.  VIII.— DEMETRIUS  FORMS  THE  SIEGE  OF  RHODES, 
WHICH  HE  RAISES  A  YEAR  AFTER.  PROTOGENES,  A 
CELEBRATED  PAINTER,  SPARED  DURING   THE   SIEGE. 

Anligonus  was  not  less  than  fourscore  years  of  age  at  that  time,*  aud 
as  he  had  then  contracted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was 
but  littlo  qualified  for  the  activity  of  a  military  life,  he  made  use  of  his 
son's  services,  who,  from  the  experience  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
the  success  which  attended  him,  transacted  the  most  important  affairs 
witli  great  ability.  The  father,  for  this  reason,  was  not  offended  at  his 
expensive  luxury  and  intemperance;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,  without  the 
least  regard  to  decorum.  In  times  of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  very  differ- 
ent part ;  ho  was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  active,  laborious, 
and  invincible  by  fatigues.  Whether  he  indulged  in  pleasure,  or  applied 
to  serious  affairs,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or  the  otlier  ; 
and  for  the  time  he  engaged  in  either  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He 
had  an  inventive  genius  ;  and  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  actuated  by  a 
love  for  the  sciences.  He  never  employed  his  nalnral  industry  in  frivo- 
lous and  insignifi'"aut  amusements,  like  many  other  kings,  some  of  whom, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  valued  themselves  for  their  cxpcrtness  in  playing 
on  instruments,  others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexterity  iu  the 
turner's  art,  with  a  hundred  other  qualities  of  privat  ■  men,  but  not  one 
of  a  prince.  His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  something  great 
and  truly  royal  in  it;  his  galleys,  with  fifteen  benches  of  oars,  were  the 

•  Diod.  1.   XX.  p.  809—815,  Si  817—825.      Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  697 
&898. 
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admiration  of  Isis  enemies,  who  beheld  them  sailing  along  their  coasts  ; 
and  his  engines  called  he/epoles,  v^ere  a  surprising  spectacle  to  those 
whom  he  besieged.  They  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  the  war 
with  Rhodes,  with  the  conduct  of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at 
the  time  we  are  now  speaJdng  of. 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  as  well 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as  the  safety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on 
that  account,  were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trading  sliips  from  all 
parts.     It  then  formed  a  small,  but  very  powerful  stale,   whose  friend- 
ship was  courted  by  all  princes,  and  which  was  studious,  on  its  own 
part,  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  them  all,   by  observing  an  exact 
neutrality,    and  carefully  declining  any   declaration   in  favour   of  one 
against  another,  in  the  wars  that  arose  in  those  times.      As  the  inhabi- 
tants were  limited  to  a  little  island,  all  their  power  flowed  from  their 
riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce,   svhich  it  was  their  main 
interest  to   preserve  as  free  as  possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states, 
which  all  contributed  to  its  prosperity.     The  Rhodians,  by  persisting  iu 
so  prudent  a  conduct,  liad  rendered  their  city  very  flourishing ;  and  as 
they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became  extremely  opulent.     Not- 
withstanding the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintained,  their  inclination, 
as  well  as  interest,  peculiarly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy,  because  the 
principal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce   flowed 
from  Egypt.     When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded  succours  of  them 
in  his  war  with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare 
against  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally  ;  but  this  answer,  prudent 
and  well  concerted  as  it  really  was,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
Antigonus,  which  he  expressed  in  the  severest  menaces  ;  and,  when  he 
returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and 
likewise  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience.    The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw 
the  Impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to 
Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their  assistance ;  and  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to  his  interest  had  drawn 
upon  them  the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  exposed.    The  prepara- 
tions on  each  side  were  immense.     Demetrius  arrived  before  Rhodes 
with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  ships  of  war  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions  ;   and  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  transports, 
which  carried  about  forty  thousand  men,  without  including  the  cavalry 
and  the  succours  he  received  from  pirates.     He  had  likewise  near  a 
thousand  small  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  and  all  oilier  necessary 
accommodations  for  an  army.    The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty  to  be 
acquired  by  the  capture  of  so  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes,  had  allured  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition.    This  prince, 
who  had  the  most  fertile  and  inventive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  attack- 
ing places,  and  forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought  with  him  an  infi- 
nite number  of  the  latter.     He  was  sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  expe- 
rience in  maritime  affairs  ;  and  that  the  besieged  had  above  eight  hun- 
dred military  machines  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own.     Demetrius, 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed,  in  order  to  lake  a  view  of  the  most 
commodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.    He  likewise  sent  out 
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parties  to  lay  Iho  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time,  caused 
anolfier  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the  houses 
in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them  as  materials  to 
fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. .  All 
persons  of  merit,  end  reputation  for  military  affairs  in  the  countries  in 
alliance  with  the  Rhodians,  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  as  much  for 
the  honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude 
and  the  courage  of  its  citizens,  as  to  inauifest  their  own  valour  and 
abilities  In  the  defence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  tliat  antiquity  ever  pro- 
duced. They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as 
were  useless ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  remained,  and  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  six  thousand  citizens  and  a  thousand 
strangers.  Liberty,  and  the  right  of  denizens,  were  promised  to  such 
slaves  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery,  and  the  public 
engaged  to  jiay  the  masters  the  full  price  for  each  of  Ihem-  It  was 
likewise  publicly  declared,  that  the  citizens  would  bestow  an  honourable 
interment  on  tliose  who  siiould  lose  their  lives  in  any  engagement,  and 
would  also  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  parents,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage  ;  and  that  when  the  sons 
should  be  of  an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be  presented 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  so- 
lemnity of  the  Bacchanalia.  This  degree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour 
in  all  ranks  of  men.  The  rich  came  in  crowds  with  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers'  pay.  The  workmen  redouWed 
their  industry  in  making  arms  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the  promp- 
titude of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Some  were  employed 
in  making  catapultas  and  balistas;  others  formed  different  machines 
equally  necessary  ;  a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  wall  ; 
while  several  others  supplied  them  with  stone.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
was  in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each  striving  with  emulation  to  dis- 
liugnish  himself  on  that  occasion  ;  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  universal 
was  never  known  before.  The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers 
against  a  small  fleet  of  sutlers  and  merchants,  who  were  bringing  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  the  enemy  :  they  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ves- 
sels, burnt  several,  and  carried  into  the  city  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
lliat  a  thousand  drachmas  (about  five  and  twenty  pounds)  should  be  paid 
for  every  person  tliat  was  a  freeman,  and  half  that  sura  for  a  slave.  The 
siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the  masterpiece  of  Demetrius, 
and  the  greatest  instance  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  resources  and 
inventions.  He  began  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  port,  and  the  towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortoisest  to  be 
erected  on  two  flat-bottomed  vessels  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his 
approach  to  the  places  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was  stronger 
and  more  solid  than  the  other,  in  order  to  cover  the  men  from  those  enor- 

♦  These  were  pent-houses  of  wood,  constructed  so  as  to  shelter  the 
soldiers. 
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nious  masse*  which  the  besieged  dtscharged  from  the  towefs  and  walls, 
by  means  of  the  catapultas  planted  upon  them  ;  t!\e  other  was  of  a  llg^hter 
structure,  and  designed  to  shelter  the  soldiers  from  flis^hts  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Two  towers  of  four  stories  were  erected  at  the  same  time,  which 
exceeded  in  height  tlie  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port, 
and  tliese  were  intended  to  be  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  volleys  of 
stones  and  darts.    Each  of  these  towers  was  placed  upon  two  ships  strong- 
ly bound  together.  Demetrius  besides  caused  a  kind  of  iloating  barricado 
to  be  erected  in  front  of  these  tortoises  and  towers  on  a  long  beam  of 
timber,  four  feet  thick,  through  which  stakes,  armed  at  the  end  with 
large  spikes  of  iron,  were  driven.    Tlieso  stakes  were  disposed  horizon- 
tally, with  their  spikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ves- 
sels of  the  port  from  shattering  the  work  with  tlieir  beaks.     He  likewise 
selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vessels,  on  the  sido  of  which  he 
erected  a  rampart  of  planks  with  littlo  windows,  easy  to  bo  opened.     He 
there  placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in  all  his  army,  and 
furnished  them  with  an  infinite  number  of  bows,  small  balistas  or  cross- 
bows, slings  and  catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  shooting;  in  order 
to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city  employed  in  raising  and  repairing  the 
walls  of  tho  port.    The  Rhodians  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  ail  their 
efforts  against  that  quarter,  were  no  less  industrious  to  defend  it ;  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  design,  they  raised  two  machines  upon  an  ad- 
Joining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which  they  placed  on  large 
ships  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.    A  body  of  archers 
aad  slingers  was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations,  with  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kiuds.    The  same 
orders  were  also  given  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  burden  In  the  great 
port'.    When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  his  armament,  to 
begin  the  attack  on  tho  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose  as  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  day  ;  but 
tho  sea  growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  advanced,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  great 
harbour :  ho  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about 
fiv«  hundred  paces  from  the  wall,  and  posted  there  four  hundred  soldiers, 
who  fortified  themselves  immediately  with  strong  palisades.    The  next 
morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army  ;  and  they  at  first  produced 
all  the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.    A  great  number  of  the  besieged 
were  slain  in  this  attack,  and  several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole 
which  covered  the  port;  but  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  tho 
besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by  tho  Rhodians  ;  and  after  a  loss 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
port  with  his  ships  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
arrows.    The  besieged,  who  had  learned  to  their  cost  what  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  caused  several  fire-ships  to 
sail  out  of  the  port  during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises 
and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected  ;  but  as  unfortunately 
they  were  not  able  to  force  the  floating  barricado  which  sheltered  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  into  the  port.    The  Rhodians  lost  some  of 
their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the  mariners  saved  themselves  by 
swimming.    The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  gcutral  attack  to  be 
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made  against  the  port  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the  Kound  of 
trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army,  thinking  by  those  means  to 
spread  terror  among  tlio  besieged :  but  Vbey  were  so  far  from  being  in- 
timidated, that  they  sustained  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and 
discovered  the  same  intnpidify  for  the  space  of  eight  days  that  it  con- 
tinued ;  and  actions  of  astonishing  bravery  were  performed  on  both  sides 
during  that  long  interval.  Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  eminence 
wliicli  his  troops  had  seized,  gave  orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery 
of  several  engines,  which  discharged  great  stones  of  a  hunch-ed  and  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  against  the  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of  winch  tot- 
tered witli  the  repeated  siiocks,  and  several  breaches  were  soon  made  in 
the  walls.  Tho  besiegers  advanced  with  great  fury  to  seize  the  mole 
which  defended  tlie  entrance  into  the  port;  but  as  this  post  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  RhodfanB,  they  spared  no  pains  to  repulse  the 
besiegers,  who  had  already  made  a  considerable  progress.  Tliis  tliey 
at  last  effected,  Ijy  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  wiiich  tliey  discharged 
upon  their  enemies  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion,  after  losing  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  men.  The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminislied  by 
this  repulse,  and  they  ratlier  appeared  more  animated  than  ever  against 
the  Rhodians.  They  began  tho  scalado  by  land  and  sea  at  tlie  same  time, 
and  employed  tho  besieged  so  effectually,  that  they  scavce  knew  to  what 
quarter  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  attack  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  fury  on  all  sides,  and  the  besieged  defended  tlicraselves 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  from  the 
ladders  to  the  earth,  and  miserably  bruised  :  several  even  of  the  princi- 
pal officers,  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered  witli 
wounds,  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy;  so  that  Demetrius,  notwith- 
standing all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair 
his  engines,  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  so  many  attacks, 
as  well  as  the  vessels  that  carried  them.  After  the  prince  had  retreated 
from  Rhodes,  immediate  caro  was  taken  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  beaks 
also  of  the  ships,  witli  tl\e  other  spoils  tliat  had  been  iaken  from  tho 
enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable 
in  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  walls.  Demetrius  having  employed 
seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships,  and  repairing  his  engines,  set  sail  again, 
with  a  fleet  as  formidaljle  as  the  former,  and  steered,  with  a  fair  wind, 
directly  for  the  port,  whicii  he  was  most  anxious  to  gain,  as  he  conceived 
it  impracticable  to  reduce  tiic  place  till  he  liad  first  made  himself  master 
of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  ligl)ted  torches, 
flaming  straw,  and  arrows  to  be  discliarged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  with- 
out intermission.  The  besieged,  who  expected  attack  of  this  nature, 
exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  which  had  seized  the  vessels  in  the  port. 

At  the  same  time  they  caused  three  of  their  largest  ships  to  sail  out  of 
the  port,  under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officers, 
with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  exert  the  utmost  efforts  to  reach  the 
vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers,  and  to. charge  them 
in  such  a  manner  with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them,  or 
render  them  entirely  useless.     These  orders  were  executed  with   sur- 
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prising  expedition  and  address ;  and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  had 
shattered  and  broken  through  the  floating  barricado  already  mentioned, 
drove  their  beaks  v;ith  so  much  violence  into  the  sides  of  the  enemy's 
barks,  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  tliat  the  water  was  immedi- 
ately seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  openings.  Two  of  them 
were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by  the  galleys,  and 
joined  the  main  fleet ;  and  dangerous  as  it  was  to  attack  them  in  that 
situation,  the  Rhodians,  through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  ventured 
to  attempt  it.  But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to 
come  off  with  success,  Exacestes,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under 
him,  and  some  others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imagina- 
ble, were  taken  with  the  galley  in  svhich  they  were;  the  other  two  re- 
gained the  port,  after  sustaining  many  dangers  and  most  of  the  men  also 
arrived  there  by  swimming.  Unfortunate  as  this  last  attack  had  proved 
to  Demetrius,  he  was  determined  to  undertake  another  ;  and  in  order  to 
succeed  in  that  design,  he  ordered  a  machine  of  a  new  invention  to  be 
built,  of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost. 
When  this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  near  the  port  which 
he  was  resolved  to  force;  but  at  the  instant  they  were  preparing  to  work 
it,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to  the  bottom,  with  the 
vessels  on  which  it  had  been  raised.  The  besieged,  who  were  careful 
to  improve  all  opportunities,  employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the 
continuance  of  the  tempest,  in  regaining  the  eminence  near  the  port, 
which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  first  assault,  and  where  they  after- 
wards fortified  themselves.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it,  and  were  repulsed 
several  times  ;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius  who  defended  it,  perceiving 
fresh  troops  continually  pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  expect  any  relief,  were  obliged  at  last  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men.  This  series  of  fortunate 
events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  five  hundred  men  from  Cnossus, 
a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  also  of  five  hun- 
dred more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Egypt,  most  of  whom  being  Rho- 
dians, who  had  listed  themselves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 
Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his  batteries  on  the  side 
of  the  harbour  rendered  ineffectual,  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in 
order  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  or  reduce  it  to  the  necessity  of  capi- 
tulating. He  therefore  prepared  materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  a 
machine  called  helepolis,  which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
invented  before.  The  basis  on  which  it  stood  was  square,  and  each  of 
its  sides  was  seventy-five  feet  wide.  The  machine  itself  was  an  assem- 
blage of  large  square  beams,  riveted  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole 
mass  rested  upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made  proportionable  to  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure.  The  fellies  of  these  wheels  were  three 
feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with  large  iron  plates.  In  order  to  facilitate 
and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  care  had  been  taken  to  i)lace 
casters*  under  it,  by  which  the  machine  was  made  moveable  any  way. 

♦  Mons.  Rollin  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain 
the  Greek  term  (Antistrepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to  render 
it  by;  but  as  the  English  language  is  not  so  defective  in  that  particular, 
the  translator  has  expressed  the  Greek  by  the  word  caster,  which,  as 
well  as  the  original  word,  signifies  a  wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work, 
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From  eacli  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  inclining  towards  each 
other.  The  muchino  was  composed  of  nine  stories,  whose  dimensions 
gradually  lessened  in  the  ascent.  The  first  story  was  supported  by 
forty-three  beams,  and  the  last  by  no  more  than  nine.  Three  sides  of 
the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged 
by  the  fires  that  were  launched  from  the  city.  In  the  front  of  each 
story  were  little  windows,  whose  form  and  dimensions  corresponded 
with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  he  shot  from  the  machine. 
Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  made  witli  leather,  stuffed  with 
wool:  this  was  let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  it  was  to  breal<  the  force  of  whatever  should  be  discharged  by 
the  enemy  against  it.  Each  story  had  two  large  stair-cases,  one  for  the 
ascent  of  the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  descent.  This  machine  was 
moved  forward  by  three  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army,  but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built 
greatly  facilitated  the  motion.  Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for 
building  a  great  number  of  other  machines,  of  different  magnitudes,  and 
for  various  uses ;  he  also  employed  his  seamen  in  levelling  the  ground 
over  which  the  machines  were  to  move,  wiiich  was  a  hundred  fathoms  in 
length.  The  number  of  artisans  and  others  employed  on  these  works, 
amounted  to  near  ihirty  thousand  men,  by  which  means  they  were 
linished  witli  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  these  formidable  preparations, 
but  employed  their  time  in  raising  a  counter-wall,  on  the  tract  of  ground 
where  Demetrius  intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  tlie  city  with  the  hele- 
polis;  and,  in  order  to  accomplisli  this  work,  they  demolished  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as  also  several  neighbouring  houses,  and 
even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  promised  the  gods  to  build  more 
magnificent  structures  for  tlie  celebration  of  their  worship  after  the 
siege  sliould  be  raised.  When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted 
the  sea,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their  best  ships  of  war,  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest 
sea-officers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  galleys,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  had  taken,  as  also  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  They  had  likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  in  which 
were  large  quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of 
rich  robes,  intended  by  Pliila  as  a  present  to  her  Inisband  Demetrius, 
and  accompanied  with  letti  rs  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The 
Rhodians  sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy,  which  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch, 
they  did  not  imitate  the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having 
once  seized  some  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then 
at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but  those  of  Olympias,  which  they  sent 
to  Philip  sealed  as  they  were.  There  are  some  rules  of  decency  and 
honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  even  with  enemies.  While 
the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  prizes  already 
mentioned,  a  great  connuotion  happened  at  Rhodes,  respecting  the  sta- 
in such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all  sides,  like  those  little 
wheels  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  with  ease  to 
any  part  of  a  room. 
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tucs  ol  Anllgonus  and  Doinntrlus,  wlilch  had  been  ereCltd  In  liunuui  of 
ihcia,  and  till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the 
princii)al  citizens  were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  order  to 
destroy  tlio  statues  of  tiiose  princes  who  then  harassed  them  with  such  a 
cruel  war  ;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  this 
occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not  suffer  that  proposal  to  be  executed. 
So  wise  and  equitable  a  conduct,  exclusively  of  all  events,  did  the  Rho- 
dians  no  small  honour  ;  but  in  case  their  city  should  be  taken,  it  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  tlie  conqueror  with  impressions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius   having  tried   several   mines  without  success,    from    their 
being  all  discovered,  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct 
and  activity  of  the  besieged,  gave  orders  and  made  the  necessary  dispo- 
sitions for  a  general  assault;  in  order  to  which  the  helepolis  was  moved 
to  a  situation  from  whence  the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best 
effect.     Each  story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished  with  cata- 
pultas  and  balistas  proportioned  in  their  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
place.     It  was  likewise  supported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  sides,  by 
four  small  machines  called  tortoises,  each  of  which  had  a  covered  gallery, 
to  secure  those  who  should  either  enter  the  helepolis,  or  issue  out  of  it, 
to  execute  different  orders.    On  the  two  other  sides  was  a  battering-ram 
of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  peace  of  timber  thirty  fathoms  in 
length,  armed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  strong  as  the  beak 
of  a  galley.    These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  driven 
forward  to  batter  the  walls  during  the  attack  with  incredible  force  by 
near  a  thousand  men.    When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  general  assault  to  be  given  on  all  sides, 
both  by  sea  and  land.    In  the  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls 
were  already  shaken  by  the  battering-rams,  ambassadors  arrived  from 
the  Cnidians,  and  earnestly  solicited  Demetrius  to  suspend  the  assault, 
giving  him  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  prevail  upon  tlic 
besieged  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation.    A  suspension  of  arms 
was  accordingly  granted  ;  but  theRhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the 
conditions  proposed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  so  much  fury, 
and  all  the  machines  co-operated  so  effectuuUy,  that  a  large  tower  built 
with  square  stones,  and  tlie  wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down. 
The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and  repulsed  their  enemies. 
In  this  conjuncture,  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy  liad  freighted  with  three 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulse  for  the 
Rhodians,  arrived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notwitlistanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies'  ships  which  cruised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  in- 
tercept them.     A  few  days  after  tliis  relief,  two  other  small  fleets  sailed 
into  the  port ;  one  of  which  was  sent  by  Cassander,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  barley  ;  the  other  came  from  Lysimachus  with  four 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  much  barley.     This  season- 
able and  abundant  supply,  which  was  received  when  the  city  began  to 
be  in  want  of  provisions,  inspired  the  besieged  with  new  courage  ;  and 
they  resolved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extremity.    While  they  were 
animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire  the  enemies'  machines, 
and  with  this  view,  ordered  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers  to  march  out  of 
the  city  towards  midnight  with  torches,  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood. 
These  troops  advanced  to  the  batteries,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  at  the 
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same  lime  innumerable  arrows  wore  shot  from  the  wall,  to  support  the 
dctacliment  against  those  who  should  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  besiegers  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men  on  this  occasion,  because 
they  were  incapable,  amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  either  to  see  or 
avoid  the  volleys  of  arrows  discharged  upon  them.  Several  plates  of 
iron  happening  to  fall  from  the  helepolis  during  the  conflagration,  the 
Rhodians  advanced  with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire:  but  as 
the  troops  within  quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames  were 
kindled,  they  could  not  effect  their  design.  However,  Demetrius  being 
apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed,  caused  them  to 
be  removed  with  all  possible  expedition.  Demetrius,  being  curious  to 
know  what  number  of  machines  the  besieged  had  employed  in  casting 
arro  (vs,  caused  all  those  which  had  been  shot  from  tlic  place  in  the  attack 
that  night,  to  be  gathered  up  ;  and  when  these  were  counted,  and  a  pro- 
per computation  made,  he  found  tiiat  the  inhabitants  must  have  more 
than  eight  hundred  engines,  of  different  dimensions,  for  discharging 
fires,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  struck  with 
consternation  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city  could  have 
made  such  formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dead  to  be  interred, 
gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were  wounded,  and  was  as  expe- 
ditious as  possible  in  repairing  the  machines  which  had  been  dismounted 
and  rendered  useless.  The  besieged,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  were  indus- 
trious to  fortify  themselves  against  the  new  assault,  for  which  their 
enemies  were  tlien  preparing.  To  this  purpose  they  began  with  opening 
a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
enemy  into  the  city  ;  after  v/liich  they  raised  a  substantial  wall,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  aloncj  the  ditch  ;  which  would  cost  the  enemies  a  new 
attack.  As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  to  every  other 
emergency,  they  detached  a  squadron  of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  their 
port,  wliich  took  a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought  them  into  the  port.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels  freighted  with  corn 
and  other  necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy,  with  fifteen  hundred  men 
commanded  by  Antigonus  of  INIacedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused  them  all  to  advance 
near  the  city,  when  a  second  embassy  arrived  at  the  camp  from  the 
Athenians,  and  some  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  subject  as  the 
former,  but  willi  as  little  success.  The  king,  whose  imagination  was 
fruitful  of  expedients  for  succeeding  in  his  projects,  detached  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  best  troops,  under  the  command  of  Alciraus  and  Mancius, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and  force  the  intrencliments 
behind  it.  They  were  then  to  possess  themselves  of  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  theatre,  where  they  would  be  in  a  condition  "to  maintain  their 
ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  important  and  dangerous  an  expedition, 
and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false  attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  all 
the  tiumpcts  to  sovnid  a  charge,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  in 
all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  intrcnchments  which  coverej  the  breach,  aivd  afterwards  of  seizing 
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all  tlie  advantageous  posts  about  llie  tiieatre.     This  feint  had  all  the 
success  the  prince  expected  from  it.     The  troops  having  shouted  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  assault,  the  detach- 
ment commanded  by  Alcimus   entered  the   breach,   and   made   such  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  those  who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the  crescent 
which  covered  it,  that  after  they  had  killed  a  great  number  of  their 
enemies,  and  put  the  rest  into  confusion,  they  seized  the  posts  adjacent 
to  the  theatre,  where  they  maintained  themselves.     Tlie  alarm  was  very 
great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  commanded  there  dispatched 
orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers  forbidding  them  to  quit  their  posts, 
or  make  the  least  movements  whatever.    After  which  they  placed  them- 
selves at  t^e  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who 
were  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them  poured  upon  the  detach- 
ment which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  theatre  ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  rendered  it  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  posts  they  had 
seized,  and  the  day  no  sooner  appeared,  than  an  universal  cry  of  the 
besiegers  was  heard  from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
animate  t  ^,ose  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  inspire  them  with  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  their  g^round,  where  they  might  soon  expect  succours. 
This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal  groans  from  the  popu- 
lace, women,  and  children,  who  continued  in  the  city,  and  concluded 
themselves  inevitably  lost.     The  battle,  however,  continued  with  great 
vigour  near  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  post  with 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last  the  Rhodians 
prevailing  by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the 
detachment,  after  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain  on  the  spot, 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  force,  and  abandon  a  post  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  maintain.     Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on  the  spot, 
and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.     The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather 
augmented  than  abated  by  this  check,  and  he  was  making  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father 
Antigonus,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  take  all  possible  measures  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.     He  then  wanted  some 
plausible  pretext  for  discontinuing  the  siege,  and  chance  supplied  him 
with  it.     At  that  very  instant  deputies  from  vEtolia  arrived  at  his  camp 
to  solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to  which  they  found 
him  not  so  averse  as  before. 

If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  tlie  helepolis  be  true,*  and  indeed  Vitru- 
vius  seems  to  confirm  it  witii  a  small  variation  of  circumstances,  it  might 
possibly  be  another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose 
Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  preparing  to  advance  his  hele- 
polis against  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  engineer  contrived  an  expedient 
to  render  it  entirely  useless ;  he  opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pass  the 
ensuing  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  besiegers  not  suspect- 
ing any  stratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on  the  tower  to  the  place  under- 
mined ;  which  being  incapable  of  supporting  so  enormous  a  load,  sunk 
in  under  the  machine,  which  buried  itself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.     This   was  one  inconvenience  to 

*    Veget.  de  reniilit.  c.  iv. 
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which  tlit'se  formidable  engines  were  obnoxious  ;  and  the  two  authors 
whom  I  have  cited  declare,  that  this  accident  determined  Demetrius  to 
raise  the  siege  ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  very  probable  that  it  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  taking  that  resolution.  Tlie  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were 
as  desirous  of  an  accommodation  as  himself,  provided  it  could  be  effected 
upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  promising  them  fresh  succours, 
much  more  considerable  than  the  former,  had  earnestly  exhorted  them 
not  to  lose  a  favourable  occasion,  if  it  should  offer  itself.  Besides 
which,  they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme  necessity  they  were  under  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  siege,  which  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  them  at 
last.  This  consideration  induced  them  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
proposals  made  them,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  soon  after  upon  the 
following  terms  : — That  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens, 
should  retain  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  power  whatsoever.  The  alliance  they  had 
always  had  with  Antigonus,  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an 
obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  any  war  in  which  he  should  be 
engaged,  provided  it  was  not  against  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to 
deliver  a  hundred  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  effectual 
performance  of  the  aj-ticles  stipulated  between  them.  When  these  host- 
ages were  given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having 
besieged  it  a  year.  Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rho- 
dians, was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that 
disposition  ;  and  accordingly  presented  them  with  all  the  machines  of 
war  he  had  employed  in  that|siege.  These  were  afterwards  sold  for  three 
hundred  talents  (about  three  hundred  thousand  crowns),  which  they  em- 
ployed, with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  making  the  famous 
Colossus,  which  was  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships  in  full  sail 
passed  between  its  legs  ;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy  cubits,  or  one 
hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp  his  thumb  with  their 
arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its  erection  it  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  ;  of  which  wc  shall  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history.  The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the 
assistance  he  had  given  them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated 
a  grove  to  that  prince,  after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air  of  solemnity  ;  and,  to  honour  him  the 
more,  erected  a  magnificent  edifice  within  it.  They  built  a  sumptuous 
portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the  square  which  encompassed 
the  grove,  and  contained  a  space  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This  portico 
was  called  the  Ptolemtcon  ;  and.  out  of  flattery,  no  less  customary  in 
those  days  than  it  was  impious,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in 
that  place:  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  deliverer  in  this  war  by 
another  method,  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies 
a  savour,  and  is  used  by  the  historians  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Ptolemies,  who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  at  this 
siege,  and  therefore  reserved  for  this  place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the 
esteem  he  entertained    for  those  who  were   distinguished  by  peculiar 
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merit  In  them  ;  a  circumstance  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  glory  of  i\ 
prince.  Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  painter, 
named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  which 
was  then  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was 
in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when  Demetrius  first  besieged  it ;  but 
neither  the  presence  of  the  enemies  who  then  surrounded  hira,  nor  the 
noise  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit 
his  habitation,  or  discoutinue  his  worlf.  The  king  was  surprised  at  his 
conduct ;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  reasons  for  such  a  proceeding, 
'  It  is,'  replied  he,  '  because  I  am  sensible  you  have  declared  war  against 
the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences.'  Nor  was  he  deceived  in 
that  opinion,  for  Demetrius  actually  showed  himself  their  protector.  He 
planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might  enjoy  tranquillity, 
or,  at  least,  be  secure  from  danger,  amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war. 
He  frequently  went  to  see  him  work,  aad  could  never  sufficiently  admire 
his  application,  and  his  surprising  excellency  in  his  art.  The  master- 
piece of  this  painter  was  the  '  lalysus,'  an  historical  picture  of  a  fabu- 
lous hero  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their 
founder.*  Protogeneshad  employed  seven  years  in  finishing  this  piece  ; 
and  when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he  was  transported  with  so  much  admira- 
tion, that  his  speech  failed  liim  for  some  time  ;  and  when  he  at  last  began 
to  recover  from  his  astonishment,  he  cried  out,  '  Prodigious  work  in- 
deed !  Admirable  performance !  It  has  not,  however,  the  graces  I 
give  my  works,  and  which  has  raised  their  reputation  to  the  skies.'  If 
wc  may  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  work- 
ing on  this  picture,  condemned  himself  to  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious 
life,t  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  not  be  alFected 
by  his  diet.  This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed at  last  by  fire. 

Tlie  same  Pliny  pretends  that  Rhodes  was  saved  by  this  picture,  be- 
cause, as  it  hung  in  the  only  quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Deme- 
trius to  take  the  city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  conquest  than 
expose  so  precious  a  monument  of  art  to  the  danger  of  being  consumed 
in  the  flames.  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  carrying  his  taste  and 
value  for  painting  into  a  surprising  extreme;  but  we  have  already  seen 
the  true  reasons  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.  One  of  the 
figures  in  this  picture  was  a  dog,  that  was  admired  by  all  good  judges, 
and  had  cost  the  painter  great  pains,  without  his  being  able  to  express 
his  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  work.  He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting, 
and  with  his  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chase  ;  and  employed  all  the 
skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  without 
being  able  to  content  himself.  Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  resemblance  would  not  suffice,  and 
almost  notiiing  but  reality  itself  would  satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous 
that  the  foam  should  not  seem  painted,  but  actually  flowing  out  of  tlie 

•  He  was  the  son  of  Ochimus,  whose  parents  were  the  Sun  and  Rho- 
da,  from  whom  the  city  and  island  derived  their  name. 

+  He  supported  himself  on  boiled  lupines,  a  kind  of  pulse,  which  satis- 
fied his  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time. 
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WoBth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and  suffered  a  degree  of 
torture  from  his  anxiety  to  express  those  simple  traces  of  nature,  of 
which  he  had  formed  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however 
ineffectual,  till  at  last,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted 
at  the  picture  the  sponge  with  which  he  used  to  wipe  out  his  colours,  and 
chance  accomplished  that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effect.  This  paint- 
er is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  for  retouching  his 
pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain  that,  though  Apelles  almost  re- 
garded him  as  his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent  qua- 
lities, yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the 
pencil  and  finish  his  works  ;  a  defect  highly  pernicious  in  eloquence  as 
well  as  painting.  '  We  ought,'  says  Cicero,  '  to  know  how  far  we  should 
go :  and  Apelles  justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  knowing  when  to 
have  done.* 

SECT.  IX,— A  LEAGUE  BETWEEN  PTOLEMY,  SELEUCUS, 
CASSANDER,  AND  Li  SIMACHUS,  AGAINST  ANTIGONUS 
AND  DEMETRIUS.— THE  BATTLE  OF  IPSUS. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors, 
the  more  easily  may  we  discover  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly 
actuated  hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be  influenced. 
They  at  last  concealed  their  real  disposition?,  by  nominating  children, 
or  persons  of  weak  capacities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  disguise 
their  own  ambitious  views.  But  as  soon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander 
was  destroyed,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  discovered  themselves  in 
their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  reality,  they  had  always  been. 
They  were  all  equally  solicitous  to  support  themselves  in  their  several 
governments;  to  become  entirely  independent;  to  assume  an  absolute 
sovereignty  ;  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their  provinces  and  kingdoms,  at 
the  expense  of  those  other  governors  who  were  weaker  or  less  successful 
than  themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  the  force  of  their 
arms,  and  entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate 
when  they  could  derive  more  advantages  from  others  ;  and  they  renewed 
them  with  the  same  facility  from  the  same  motives.  They  considered 
the  vast  conquests  of  Alexander  as  an  Inheritance  destitute  of  a  master, 
which  prudence  obliged  them  to  secure  for  themselves,  in  as  large  por- 
tions as  possible,  without  any  apprehensions  of  being  reproached  as 
usurpers,  for  the  acquisition  of  countries  gained  by  the  victories  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  not  the  property  of  any  particular  person.  This  was 
the  great  motive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
those  that  lay  beyond  the  latter  of  those  rivers.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which  now  offered,  when  he  himself 
was  in  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysiraachus,  and  when  the 
forces  of  Anligonus  were  divided,  and  Demetrius  was  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,  and  in  awing  the  republics  of  Greece  ;  and  while  Anti- 
gonus  himself  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  master  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt  itself,  he  thought  it  encumbent 
on  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  diversion,  which  weakened  the  only 
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oneiny  he  liad  to  fear  ;  for  carrying  his  arms  against  the  people  of  India, 
who  were  included  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hoped 
it  would  be  very  practicablo  for  him  to  subdue  if  he  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  that  country,  when  it  was  altogether  unexpected  by  king 
Sandrocotta.  This  person  was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extraction,  who, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  foreigners,  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmented  it  so  well  by  degrees, 
that  he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of 
India  which  Alexander  had  conquered,  and  to  establish  himself  in  them, 
while  the  successors  of  that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with 
each  other.  Seleucus  passed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  provinces  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute  master 
of  all  India,  and  had  likewise  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to 
attack  so  potent  a  prince  ;  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  that  country,  provided  San- 
drocotta would  furiiish  him  with  five  hundred  elephants  ;  upon  which 
terms  a  peace  was  concluded.  This  was  the  final  result  of  Alexander's 
Indian  conquests  I  this  the  fruit  of  so  much  blood  shed  to  gratify  the 
frantic  ambition  of  one  prince  I  Seleucus  shortly  after  led  his  troops 
into  the  West  against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The  absolute 
necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  his  strongest 
inducements  for  concluding  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince. 
The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist  them  against 
Cassander,  whc  was  besieging  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with 
three  hundred  ai  1  thirty  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot :  and  not  only 
drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae, 
where  he  defeat*  d  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Heraclea,  which 
surrendered  volun  irily.  He  also  admitted  into  his  service  six  tiiousand 
Macedonians,  who  -^ame  over  to  his  side.  When  he  returned  to  Athens, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  they  had  already  lavished  upon  him 
all  the  honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had  recourse  to  new  flatteries 
that  outdid  the  former.  They  lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon  ;  but  even  this  place  which  had  so 
much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  mansion  of  a 
virgin  goddess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infamous  de- 
baucheries. His  courtesans  were  there  treated  with  more  honour  than 
the  goddess  herself,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  He  even 
caused  altars  to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  lie  called 
abject  wretches  for  their  mean  compliance,  nnd  creatures  born  only  for 
slavery;  so  much  was  even  this  piiiice  shonked  at  such  dispicable  adu- 
lation, as  Tacitus  observed  with  respect  to  Tiberius. 

Democles,  surnamed  '  the  Fair,'  and  of  a  very  tender  age,  threw  him- 
self, in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  prepared  for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to  die 
than  violate  his  modesty.  The  Athenians,  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Demetrius,  who  was  extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  )>ublislted 
with  relation  to  him,  issued  a  new  one,  importing,  'That  it  was  ordered 
and  adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius  might 
think  fit  to  command,  should  be  considered  as  sacred  with  regard  to  the 
gods,  and  just  with  regard  to  men.'    Is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  flattery 
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i>nd  servitude  could  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  of  baseness,  extrava- 
gance, and  irreligion  ?  Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy  who  had  rendered  himself  powerful 
in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  several  others  where 
he  had  garrisons.  And  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the  grand 
festival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  desirous  of  celebrating  it,  by  pro- 
posing prizes,  and  presiding  in  person  among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to 
solemnize  it  more  effectually,  he  espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamai,  the 
daughter  of  ^^acides,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sistw  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  IsthiuQfi,  and  curiosity 
having  drawn  a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was 
proclaimed  general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been 
before  him  :  to  whom  he  thought  himself  abundantly  superior  ;  so  much 
was  he  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  eitmvagant 
flattery  lavished  upon  him.  When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  that  he 
intended,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to  be  initiated  in  the  greater  and 
lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  never  been  permitted  be- 
fore ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals  ;  it  being  lawful 
to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,*  and  the 
greater  in  that  of  October.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, and  to  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
then  present  month  of  May  should  be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and 
afterwards  that  of  October  ;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was 
duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  customs  and  ceremonials  prescribed 
by  the  law.  But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most 
afflicted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants,  was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius, 
for  immediately  furnishing  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ; 
and  when  this  money  had  been  collected  without  the  least  delay  or  abate- 
ment, the  prince,  the  moment  he  saw  it  amassed  together,  ordered  it  to 
be  given  to  Lamia,  and  the  other  courtesans  in  her  company,  for  washes 
and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more  offended  at  the  indignity  than  the 
loss,  and  resented  the  application  of  that  sum  much  more  than  their  con- 
tribution of  the  sum  itself.  Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not 
been  sufficient,  being  desirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feast,  extorted 
money  from  several  of  the  richest  Athenians  by  her  own  private  autho- 
rity. The  entertainment  cost  immense  sums,  and  gave  birth  to  a  very 
ingenious  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  said,  that  Lamia  was  a  true 
helepolis.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  helepolis  was  a  machine 
invented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking  and  taking  towns. 

[A.  M.  3702.  Ant.  J.  C.  302.]— Cassander  finding  himself  vigorously 
pressed  by  Demetrius,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace  without  sub- 
mitting entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed  with  Lysimachus 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  represent  to  them  the 
situation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  conduct  of  Antigonus  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dispossess  all  the  other  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself;  and  that 
it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance   with  each  other  to  humble  this  ex- 

*  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  to  the  months  in  which 
these  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
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orbitant  power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  and  Lysimachus  in 
particular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted 
people  to  treat  the  other  kings  in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appro- 
priating the  regal  title  to  himself  and  his  father ;  whereas  Ptolemy, 
according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephents,  and  Lysimachus  a  treasurer.  A 
confederacy  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  and  Seleucus 
hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war.  The  first 
operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont;  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  continue 
in  Europe,  to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the  latter,  with  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  their  two  kingdoms,  without 
leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces,  should  invade  the  provinces  of 
Antigonus,  in  Asia.  Lysimachus  consequently  passed  the  Hellespont 
with  a  fine  army,  and,  either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Lycaonia,  and  most  of  the  territories  between  the  Propontis  and  the 
river  Mseander.  Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately 
built  in  Upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
solemn  games  he  had  there  established.  This  news,  with  that  of  several 
other  revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at  the  same  time,  caused  him  immedi- 
ately to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly  dismissed  the  assembly  upon 
the  spot,  and  made  preparations  for  advancing  against  the  enemy.  When 
all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition over  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the 
public  treasury  of  Quinda,  a  city  in  that  province,  as  much  money  as  he 
wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the  number  he  thought  neces- 
sary. After  which  he  advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  retook 
several  places  which  had  revolted  in  his  march.  Lysimachus  thought 
proper  to  be  upon  the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which 
were  upon  their  march  to  join  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapsed  without  any  action,  and 
each  party  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  [A.  M.  3703.  Ant.  J.  C. 
301.]  formed  his  army  at  Babylon,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  act 
against  Antigonus.  This  latter  sent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  wlio 
left  Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephesus,  and  retook  that 
city,  with  several  others  that  had  declared  for  Lysimachus  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Asia.  Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the 
absence  of  Antigonus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Judsea,  and  Coele- 
syria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  andSidon,  were  Antigonus  liad  left  good 
garrisons.  He  indeed  formed  the  siege  of  Sidon  ;  but  whilst  his  troops 
were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he  received  intelligence  that  Anti- 
gonus had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to 
relieve  the  place.  Upon  this  false  report  he  made  a  truce  for  five  months 
with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Here  ends 
what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  period  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  on  the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of 
Alexander's  successors  is  to  be  decided. 

The  confederate  arrjy,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and 
the  troops  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  arrived  at  Phrygia  almost  at  the 
same  time,  but  did  net  long  confront  each   other   without   coming  to 
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blows.  Antigonus  had  above  sixty  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse, 
and  seventy-five  elepliants.  The  enemy's  forces  consisted  of  sixty-four 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  five  hnndred  horse,  four  hundred  elephants, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  cliariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given, 
Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  broke  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  thirst 
of  glory,  against  which  generals  can  never  be  too  much  on  their  guard, 
and  which  has  been  fatal  to  many,  prompted  Demetrius  to  pursue  the 
fugitives  with  too  much  ardour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the 
rest  of  the  army ;  by  which  means  he  lost  the  victory  he  might  easily 
have  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first  advantage  aright.  For  when  he 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  it  impracticable  for  him  to  rejoin 
his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having  filled  up  all  the  intermediate 
space.  When  Seleucus  saw  the  infantry  of  Antigonus  separated  from 
their  cavalry,  he  did  not  actually  attack  them,  but  only  made  a  feint  as 
if  he  were  going  to  fall  upon  them,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
on  anotlier,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  aflford  them  sufficient  time  to  quit 
the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own  ;  and  this  was  at  last 
the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  greatest  part  of  the  infantry 
detached  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  voluntarily  to  Seleu- 
cus, and  the  others  were  all  put  to  flight.  At  the  same  instant  a  large 
body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  off  by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their  efforts  for  some  time,  but 
being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  having  received  many  wounds, 
he  fell  dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  his  last 
gasp.  Demetrius  seeing  his  father  dead,  rallied  all  the  troops  he  was 
able  to  draw  together,  and  retired  to  Ephesus,  with  five  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse ;  which  were  all  that  remained  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men,  whom  his  father  and  himself  commanded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  great  Pyrrhus,  young  as  he  then 
was,  was  inseparable  from  Demetrius,  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him, 
and  gave  an  essay,  in  this  first  action,  of  what  might  be  expected  one 
day  from  his  valour  and  bravery. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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